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INTRODUCTION 


There have been times in which Sanskrit scholars were as a rule much 

interested in comparative linguistics. Whereas people who have not been 
able to keep pace with the development of the Indological sciences in the 
last century not rarely continue in believing Indologists to be practically 
speaking in the first place linguists, some students of linguistics seem to 
believe them to have become superfluous because the comparative study of 
the Indo-European languages is, at least in their opinion, a well-established _ 
branch of science, to which Sanskrit can no longer contribute any new 
facts or materials. We would be nearer the truth in maintaining that because 
of the enormous development and specialization of both linguistics and 
Indology, the bonds between these domains of scholarship have become 
looser and the cases of a personal union rarer. With the exceptions of 
Delbriick, Speyer and a few other scholars most of those who were * 
_ linguistically interested in Indology were attracted towards morphology 
and etymology rather than syntax. The high standard of the work done 
by the authors of the ‘Altindische Syntax’ and the ‘Sanskrit syntax’ has 
‘no doubt largely contributed to the conviction — expressed by no less a 
savant than Wackernagel and recently endorsed by Debrunner +) — that 
even now, seventy years after these books were published no new com- - 
prehensive work on Sanskrit syntax would be needed. 
_ There might however be some room for the observation that the study 
of syntax has in the last three quarters of a century largely developed on 
new lines and has markedly diverged from the strongly traditional lore of 
the functions of the word classes and of the connection of clauses of the 
Latin school grammar. The deepening of our insight into the character, 
origin and function of syntactic structures, the increasingly better under- 
standing of the underlying motives and tendencies, the experience gained 
in studying primitive and semi-primitive languages on the one hand and 
dialects and colloquial usage on the other have not failed to extend the 
domain of syntax, to demand a radical revision of many more or less 
established rules and time-honoured interpretations, to callin question the 
validity of explications which had assumed almost the character of dog- 
mata and seriously to affect even our views of the nature and aims of 
syntax itself. 


1) See J. Wackernagel-A. Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik II, 2, Géttingen 
1954, p. VI. 
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There is no reason why this modernized study of syntax should not 
embrace also the whole field of ancient Indo-European languages, 
especially those which like Sanskrit can boast of a rich and highly impor- 
_ tant literature. Why should we in interpreting these extensive collections 
of writings of acknowledged value and excellence reject the help of these 
modern tools? Why should we not attempt to apply the methods of mod- 
ern syntactic research also to these vast bodies of literature and compare 
the outcome with the results obtained in other fields of linguistic research? 
Why should we not endeavour to build a modern superstructure on the 
foundations so solidly laid by Delbriick, or at least to continue restoring 
the building erected by our predecessors? 

It is indeed the present author’s conviction that a renewed examination 
of the ancient Indian literature from the point of view of modern syntax 
and stylistics will amply repay the trouble. It will render valuable help in 
interpreting the texts?), in understanding the mentality of the men who 
wrote them and in extending our knowledge of the devices of oral and 
literal expression in pre- and protohistoric times. 

Although the term syntax was in the course of time interpreted in 
various ways the central idea of ‘grammatical placing of words’, already 
expressed in the title of a work written by Chrysippus (8rd cent. B. C.) has 
persisted and most authors rightly agree in considering the relation of 
words to each other as the main domain of this province of linguistics. 
Without entering into a discussion of the definition of the term’), which 
came to include also the discipline of the meaning and function of the 
categories of words and word-forms by themselves, we must preface the 
following remarks and expositions by stating that, for convenience, the 
term syntax will be used in the rather limited sense of ‘synthetic’ syntax, 
i.e. that discipline which treats of the way in which words are put together 
into word groups and sentences. We shall, in this book, concern ourselves 
mainly with a number of problemis i in connection with the various ways of 
grouping words into such units as word groups, phrases, clauses, and sen- 
tences and with the factors determining these arrangements of elements. It 
is, however, a matter of course that an abundance of topics and problems 
which might be discussed in other chapters of grammar should also come 


2) Interpreting a text is more than translating it by means of a school grammar 
and a dictionary or making the gist and purport of the author’s argument under- 
standable to a modern public. This fundamental task of all philology also embraces 
giving account of the linguistic form — this term to be taken in a very large sense — 
in which the author has couched his thoughts. See e.g. also J. Marouzeau, Pour mieux 
comprendre les textes latins, Revue de philologie 45, Paris 1921, p: 149. 

3) See e.g. J. Ries, Was ist Syntax, 1894; J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen tiber 
Syntax, 12, 1926, p. 1 ff.; E. Schwyzer-A. Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik, II, 
1950, p. 5 ff.; B. Delbriick, Einleitung in dag Studium der indogermanischen Spra- 
chen®, 1919, p. 20 ff.; R. Bliimel, Einfiihrung in die Syntax, Heidelberg 1914; M. 
Regula, Grundlegung und Grundprobleme der Syntax, Heidelberg 1951. Many 
authors on syntax omit defining the term. 
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up for consideration in any treatise on the structure of word groups and 
sentences. 

~The domain of this deynthatis syntax’ being very extensive and neh 
preparatory work remaining to be done—the lore of word groups has up 
to now been treated in a stepmotherly fashion—the scope of these inquir- 
ies will be limited to a discussion of a few topics mainly connected with a 
number of ‘constructions’ i.e. syntactic arrangements of words, which may 
be considered as being of a universal.character. We shall not aim at re- 
writing the relevant chapters of Delbriick’s and Speyer’s books on Indian 
syntax, not at duplicating the third volume of the former’s Vergleichende 
Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen. We shall only endeavour to study 
the effect of some ‘universal tendencies’ in the special province of Sanskrit, 
and the ways in which the ancient Indian authors have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities presented to them for remodelling syntactic tend- 
encies into stylistic devices. We shall however not neglect comparing the 
corresponding constructions and parallel or divergent developments in 
the cognate languages, not only with a view to demonstrate the ‘universal’ 
character of the constructions under discussion — for this reason also rather 
numerous references to non-Indo-European languages will be included 
in our argument—but mainly because we are writing in the conviction 
that a comparative treatment is essential in any discussion of syntactic 
norms .and tendencies, which intends to emphasize the characteristic 
features of a special—i.e. in this case Indian — development. The inclusion 
of parallels in, and points of difference from, Greek, Latin, and other Indo- 
European languages may at the same time also help the specialists con- 
cerned with these languages to.a similar comparative understanding of 
these domains of syntactic studies. It would indeed appear to the present 
author that classical scholars and other students of Indo-European 
languages are too often inclined to isolate their special ‘syntax’ from that 
of their neighbours and colleagues. The progress of specialization and 
increasing interest in literary, historical’and sociological problems having 
already led to a state of complete ignorance of Greek and Sanskrit among 
almost any students of the so-called modern languages, it is not surprising 
that problems of historical syntax are often treated i in a a stepmotherly 
fashion. 

Tt has already been intimated that scholars do not yet pay much atten- 
tion to the study of word groups or syntagmata. Speyer’s Vedische und 
Sanskrit Syntax contains a chapter on ‘Satzteile’ (Nomen, Verbum, 
Partikeln) and a chapter on ‘Satzbau’ (einfacher Satz etc.) and his Sans- 
krit Syntax likewise draws attention almost exclusively to the way in 
which the ‘parts of speech’ are used and to the connection of sentences. 
Delbriick’s Altindische Syntax at least included a chapter on ‘Gruppen im 
Satze’ containing many valuable, but often too superficial descriptions of 
the relevant facts. In the recent voluminous Greek syntax by Schwyzer 
and Debrunner, which contains over 700 pages, the ‘Wortgruppenlehre’ 
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(which here also includes concord) is dispatched in 17 pages, or, without: 
the chapter on ‘Kongruenz und Inkongruenz’, in 9 pages and the authors. 
focus the attention almost entirely.on those word groups which are exclus- 
ively ‘Satzteile’, that is to say part of those ayateemats which in ochee 
books are called ‘Bestimmungsgruppe’ *). 

This brings us to questions of terminology. The term word group has. 

found various applications. It: was, for instance, used by Jespersen in 
connection with his theory of ‘the three ranks’5, For the Danish scholar 
word groups, consisting of two or more words, the mutual relation of which 
may be of the most different character, are mainly those combinations 
of words which syntactically occupy the same rank as a single word: Sun- 
day afternoon, the kind old Archbishop of York, man-of-war fashion etc. 
etc. For John Ries who devoted a monograph to this topic®) the word 
group is a linguistic unity (or rather: language unity: ‘Sprachliche Einheit’) — 
in the series: phoneme, word, word group, ‘Satz’ (clause and sentence). 
It can be defined in a negative way: a-word group is neither a word nor 
a sentence. Ries refrained from giving a positive explanation of the precise 
meaning of the term. In spite of the importance of his remarks on the 
‘groupe syntaxique comme unité rythmique et syntaxique’ in French’) 
Charles Bally leaves us in doubt as to the definition of ‘syntactic group’ 
—a term which we shall use also. In another book§) the same author had. 
already enlarged on ‘groupes de mots’, understanding by this term, 
however, ‘“‘des groupes médiaires appelés, séries phraséologiques entre. 
les cas extrémes (groupements passagers et unités indécomposables)”’. 
-Marouzeau®) likewise limited the term ‘groupes de mots’ to phrases 
or locutions: “le mot peut se présenter. dans le systéme dont il fait. 
partie comme plus particuligrement rattaché & tel ou tel autre terme. 
_ de fagon & réaliser avec lui une sorte d’unité secondaire ou groupe 
de mot”, distinguishing between ‘groupes coordonnants’ (purus putus; 
instabat urgebat) and ‘groups subordonnants, formules et clichés’ (hors 
pair, par out-dire). The Dutch scholar A. W. de Groot recently, sug- 
gested defining word group as “‘a syntactic unity consisting of more than. 
one element’’?®), 

It seems, in fact, necessary to adopt a well-defined term for all those 
syntactic structures or entities which are neither words, nor clauses or. 
sentences. In English sentences e.g. we have tried to make this booklet clear 
enough to be of service to anyone, regardless of his previous training, who is 
now engaged in the study of a foreign language we usually, it is true, dis- 


.4) I refer to Schwyzer-Debrunner themselves, o.c., Il, p. 612 f. 
5). O. Jespersen, The philosophy of grammar, 1924, p. 102. 

*) J. Ries,. Wortgruppenlehre, Prague 1928. 

7) Ch, Bally, Linguistiquo générale et linguistique frangaise?, 1944, p. 391. 
8) Ch. Bally, Traité de linguistique francaise’, p. 66 ff. 

*). J. Marouzeau, Traité de stylistique appliquée au latin, 1935, p. 231, 
30) A, W, de Groot, Structurele Syntaxis, 1949, p. 71. 
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tinguish nominal groups, prepositional groups, compound verb forms etc., 
but a thorough investigation into the characteristics which these special 
groups have in common, into.their structure in general, is only possible if ° 
we form a clear idea of ‘syntactic group’. 1) 

In this book we shall understand by ‘syntactic group’ any group of words 
which forms part of a sentence even if it might constitute a complete 
clause, the term group implying the idea of an at least loosely connected 
unity, but not necessarily including the idea of coherence. Our researches 
will, however, not: be limited to these groups, the syntactic behaviour of 
single words being also within their scope. We shall, on the other hand, not 
try to give an account of the structure and characteristics of the syntactic 
group or of the clause or sentence in general, but rather focus our atten- 
tion especially on the above-mentioned universal tendencies. 

Without detracting from the merits of those scholars who have written 
on Ancient Indian and Indo-European syntax it may be maintained 
that certain domains of this branch of grammatical studies have hither- 
to been seriously neglected. However, what now may appear to be se- 
rious shortcoming was in the days of our grandfathers completely in har- 
mony with the common views of the science of syntax and the task of 
those who cultivated it. Miklosich’s well-known Slavonian Syntax !2) may 
be quoted as a representative instance: it contains two chapters, one on 
word classes and one on word forms: no attention was paid to so-called. 
synthetic syntax. Those works which at a later period drew, to some 
extent, attention to those problems’ which will form the main subject of 
this book were in the relevant chapters mainly descriptive and compara- 
tive in character, collecting material from the chief ancient I.-E. lang- 
uages, classifying it and endeavouring to form a picture of some of the 
outstanding features of prehistoric I.-E. syntax 1%). Such problems as to 
why, for instance, a construction which is common in ‘poetry’ appears 
only seldom in prose texts; how deviations from the most usual construc- 
tions must be explained; what was the difference between two possi- 
bilities of formulating the same thought, were however as a rule left un- 


4) It is difficult to adopt the felicitous term used in English grammar, phrase 
“group of words which forms a part of a sentence, but does not constitute a complete 
sentence”, because it is often also used to denote “a combination at words which 
taken together constitute or correspond to a single part of speech’ > and even “an 
idiomatic expression or pointed: saying’. 

12) F. Miklosich, Vergleichonde Grammatik dae slavischen Sprachen, IV Syntax, 
1874 (2nd impression Heidelberg, 1926). Compare also QO. Erdmann’s Grundziige 
der deutschen Syntax,. Stuttgart 1886-1898. 

18) Ch eg, K. Brugmann, Kurze Soupioichonde Grammisitile Simaubuie 1904, 
p. 628 ff., (p. 630 ff. on word groups). A. Meillot and J. Vendryes, Traité de grammaire 
comparée des langues classiques®, Paris 1948 contains three comparatively long and 
comprehensive chapters on the elements and the structure of clauses and sentences 
and on the mntorselations between ‘them, i ma 
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discussed, and the peculiarities of metrical texts were much neglected }4). 
There is another extensive domain of Sanskrit philology which has been 
‘disregarded by western scholars: stylistics. Whereas Indian linguistic: 
science was deficient in its treatment of syntax, the discipline of literary 
composition was, it is true, intensively cultivated. The term alamkara- 
sastra which was, in the course of time, often replaced by sihityasastra 
embraces the theory of poetry in general, the origin, form, variety, faults 
and merits of good literature, and a description of the characteristics which 
distinguish literary from pedestrian compositions), In a more restricted 
sense alamkiaraégastra, however, is the-lore of figurative style, the theory 
and prescriptions concerning the ‘embellishments’ which make a compo- 
sition attractive, “l’enseignement des ornements (poétiques)’’’, This dis- 
cipline was founded on facts.and phenomena which existed -beforehand 
and really great poets continued setting the models on which the the- 
ory was to develop. There is, on the other hand, no denying that its in- 
fluence on literary production gradually came to be of great importance. 
These ‘Mirrors of composition’ and ‘Summaries of the essence of figurative 
speech’-claimed to be prescriptive guides and authorities for everyone who 
wished to write a good work of art. “How can a man ignorant of Science 
distinguish between excellences and blemishes’’, Dandin, a great author- 
ity on poetics, exclaims’), “has ever a blind man the power to comprehend 
distinctions in colours? That is why the experts with a view to secure 
people’s proficiency-in-letters, have laid down, in the-case of composi- 
tions of diverse styles, the methods for their making”. In so doing they. 
laid much emphasis on those qualities which produce. charm in a, literary 
work, i.e. to the alamkaras, because these so-called “ornaments” were 
considered to be of fundamental importance 18), They make a literary work 
what it is, and they are based, the founder of the early school of poetics 
held 1°), on vakrokti-, a term which is often translated by “indirect mode of _ 
expression, use of evasive speech etc.”, although a more correct equi- 
valent would be “unnatural, uncommon mode of expression; a mode of 
speech differing from the plain, matter-of-fact and: ordinary usage” ®°). 
According to this authority the vakrokti, which must be present in all 
‘figures of speech’, sets off to advantage all figures of peer that is to say: 


14). For a short history of syntactic studies see also A. W. de Groot, Structurele 
syntaxis, Den Haag 1949, p. 7 ff. 

45) The reader may be referred to A. Berriedale Keith, A distor of Sanuiceit 
literature, 1920, repr. 1948, ch. 18; M. Krishnamachariar, History of classical Sanskrit 
literature, Madras 1937, p. 709 ff.; P. V. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poplin, Banbey, 
1951. 

18) I here adopt translations given by my predecessors. 

-%) Dandin, Kavyadarda 1, 8 ff. 

38) for the alamkaras see also H. Jacobi, in ‘Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten’, 
1908, p. 2 ff. 

%). See Bhimaha, Kavyadlamkara 2, 85. 

20) See also Kane, 0.c., p. 367 f. 
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although poetry necessarily borrows its words and grammar from ordina- 
ry speech, its diction, choice of words, combinations — in short its ‘style’ 
— is different from.daily usage and beyond the reach of ordinary matter- 
of-fact men. | 

Indian poetics were, in spite of their historical importance and intrinsic 

value, in the main a classifying lore indulging in schemata and prescrip- 
tions and: often characterized by a certain pedantry and sterility. It is 
therefore understandable, though not excusable, that this chapter of 
Indian cultural history has long been neglected in the West 4), Although 
this Indian theory of literary style may be supposed to reach back to much 
earlier times than the oldest relevant texts which we possess"), there can 
be no reasonable doubt that it did not-come into being. before the post- 
Vedic era. Vedic literature, chronologically preceding the so-called kavya 
or ‘formvollendete Dichtkunst’, was no concern of these theorists. The Ra- 
miyana was considered to be just on the border-line: it has often been 
called the adikivya, the first poem characterized by a certain refinement 
‘of style and conscious embellishment differing. from a plain and matter- 
of-fact narrative style. In this famous work, it is held *), the first signs 
can be discerned of those stilistic peculiarities which were to become so 
_ characteristic ofthe literary production of the classical period: alamkaras 
such as similes, so-called puns, poetic embellishments, figures of style etc. 
It was however conceded that the Mahabharata and.parts of the ancient 
literature of the Buddhists, e.g. the Paes were not altogether devoid 
of these characteristics. 

However, the style of the literary legacy of the oldest period did not fail 
to attract the attention of Sanskrit scholars. In contradistinction to some 
German authors who liked to regard the Rgveda as a collection of “einfache 
riihrende Naturpoesie” ™), the French scholar Bergaigne®) fell into the 
opposite error: in his opinion this body of literature was a mere string of 
rhetorical subtleties and delicacies originating in milieus of priests, in short 
the Rgveda was a product of rhetoric, and even of bizarre or eccentric 
rhetoric. Although a certain poetic licence in the order and grouping of 
words could not but provoke-his curiosity °°), he felt especially attracted 

to what he would call comparisons, metaphors, allusions to mythical con- 


21) See e.g. Paul Regnaud, La rhétorique sanskrite, exposée dans son développe- 
ment historique et ses rapports avec la rhétorique classique, etc., Thesis Paris 1884; 
bibliography: M. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur ITT, Leiba 1922, 
p- 4 ff.; Keith, o.¢., p. 372 ff. . 

42) See also H. R. Diwekar, Les fleurs de rhétorique dans l’Inde, Paris 1930, ch. TIT. 

3) Cf. e.g. Winternitz, o.c., I, p. 404; 393;. TI, 85. ; 

24) +The reader may be referred to H. Oldenberg, Vedatoreqnung, Stuttgart 10h 
p. 11 ff. 

5) A. Bergaigne, Quelques observations sur les figures de ahétorique dans le 
Rig-Véda, MSL. 4 (1881), p. 96. 

8) Bergaigne, in ‘Mélanges-Rénier’, Bibl. de es des Hautes- ee 73 (1886), 
p. 75. 
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cepts and correspondences between rites and celestial phenomena 2’). His 
compatriot Guérinot even wrote — significantly enough, in Latin — a book 
with the suggestive title ‘De rhetorica vedica” **) in which he dealt with 
personarum inductiones (‘personifications’), comparationes, iterationes, an- 
titheta, amplificationes, paromoea and other ‘figures’ which form part and 
parcel of the traditional classical theory of the art of oratory. It is however 
clear that the often high-flown and in any case elegant and persuasive 
style in speaking and writing which came into being in the political assem- 
blies, courts of. justice and places of public dispute of the ancient democ- 


raciés of Greece and Rome and which was, during a long succession of 


centuries, studied and developed in the schools of France and other Eu- 
ropean’ countries, and put into practice by bar and chair, by pulpit and 
platform —, it is clear that such a rhetoric cannot have existed in Vedic 


India. These French authors, brought up in schools where this traditional _ 


rhetoric was not only taught, but also regarded as the central chapter of 
stylistics, i. e. of the art of composition, wrote under the delusion that the 


Rgveda has been composed under the influence of similar theories, that 


the categories to which they were accustomed in studying classical rhet- 
- oric could be found and distinguished in that corpus. 

Pischel and Geldner, the editors of the ‘Vedische Studien’, did not 
consider the Rgveda an independent body of literature, an opinion to 


which Bergaigne was much inclined. Their attention was attracted by 


“im 


ambiguities, parallelisms (parallelismus membrorum), ‘slang’, by the 


Reveda iiberaus beliebte Alliteration” and the significance of this nie 


enon with regard to the order of words*). This alliteration had also 
‘provoked Hillebrandt’s curiosity *°), the ‘puns’ or plays on words, homoi- 
oteleuta and other stylistic devices Kaegi’s *4). Aufrecht °?) ascertained the 
occurrence of rhyme, Oldenberg **) noticed cases of assonance and double 


meaning (Gleichklang und Doppelsinn), and the British scholar Macdonell*). 
was not behindhand in collecting valuable stylistic data: in the general’ 


index to his Vedic Reader cases of antithesis, anaphoric repetition, juxta- 


at) ‘Bergaigne, MSL. 4, p. 137. 

28)’ A, Guérinot, De rhetorica vedica, Thesis Lyon 1900; in chapter I the opinions 
of Bergaigne, Barth, Henry, Whitney, Hirzel and other scholars have been collected 
and discussed. — The term ‘‘rhétorique” was for instance also used by A. Meillet, 
Introduction & étude ea des langues indo-européennes, Paris aA 
p. 365. 

%) RR. Pischel and K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, Ii, Srueteere:) 1897, Register 
and p. 214; 237; III 1901, p. 90, n. 

30) A. Hillebrandt, Uber die Géttin Aditi, Breslau 1876, p. 12. 

31) A. Kaegi, Der Rigveda, Leipzig 1878 f., p. 335 n. 83 a. 

82) Th. Aufrecht, in ZDMG. 60, p. 57. 

33) Compare the indices to his Rgveda, Noten, Berlin 1909 and 1912, s.v. ‘Senta 
und Stilistik’, and his book ‘Die Literatur des alten Indiens’, Stuttgart 1903,-p. 208 
(on ornaments in Vedic poetry). 

34) A, A. Macdonell, A Vedic reader for students, Oxford 1917. 
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position of similar forms etc. were amply collected *). It was the Indian 
scholar Kane who in his succinct, but copious article ‘Outlines of the histo- 
ry of Alamkara_ literature’ **) observed: “Figures of speech are of rare 
occurrence in the most ancient writings’, but, he added, they are not want- 
ing, “because without similes and metaphors no language can far advance”’. 
“The simple figures of speech are met with even in the Vedic literature: 
ie L 124, 7 (four similes) ; 1, 164, 20 (aripaka); 4, 58, 3 (a case of atisayokti) 
etc.”, but they are not yet applied on a large scale; what we find is “‘a rare 
aid eather unconscious employment of figures of speech”. It’ would appear 
to him that ‘in the centuries preceding and immediately following the 
Christian era a vast mass of poetical material had been accumulated in 
Sanskrit for the cultivation of the science of poetics”. Whereas Geldner *’) 
interpreted passages such as RV. 3, 34, 5 dcetayad dhiya imd jaritré prémam 
vdrnam atirac chukrdm dsam (“er gab dem Sanger diese Gedanken ein und 
erhdhte deren reine Form”) and 1,143,7 sukrdévarndm ud u no yamsate 
dhiyam (‘‘mége er unser lichtfarbenes Gedicht emporheben”’ **)) so as to 
refer to beautiful speech and artificial poetry (‘“‘schéne, glinzende Rede,. 
also. . . Kunstpoesie”), Hillebrandt **) — who as far as I am able to see: 
penetrated the nature of the phenomena under discussion to a greater 
extent than his predecessors and contemporaries — speaks of “‘sprachliche. 
Hilfsmittel, wie die Alliteration”, which were already applied by the 
“Sanger der Vedazeit” in their “songs”, of “poetische Technik der Laut- 
malerei’’, “Spiel mit anlautenden Konsonanten”, “‘Freude an dem Gleich- 
klang von Silben”’ *°). 

It may therefore by way of seoapituiation be said that senelaen: while 
limiting themselves exclusively to the Rgveda, were not completely una- 
ware of part of the “stylistic peculiarities” of that corpus — which were 
sometimes described as something curious, as something unexpected; it 
was observed that the Veda had these features in common with the kavya 
literature of the classical period; these features were characterized as 
“rhetoric”, “figures of speech”, “Lautmalerei”’. Incidentally some remarks 
were made with a view to explaining their use and occurrence, but no de- 
scription and thorough investigation of the relevant facts was given *).. 


%) Ch. R. Lanman (JAOS. 20, p. 12) and W. Porzig (Festschrift—E. Sievers p. 646) 
discussed the influence of ‘Sondersprachen’. , 

_ 36) "Published in the Indian Antiquary 41 (1912), p. 124 ff. and 204 ff. Cf. Be 124 
and 126. 

37) Geldner, Vedische Studien, III, p. 99, n. 5. : 

38) The translations are borrowed from Geldner’s Rig-veda ... canes: I, 
Harvard 1951, p. 375 and 202. , 

39) Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur (Grundrisz), ‘Sieben 1907, p. 169 ff. 

40) Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, Breslau 1921, p. 106 f. and n. 151. 

41) The treatise by W. Krause, Altindische und altnordische Kunstpoesie, ein 
Vergleich ihres Sprachstils (KZ. 53, p. 213 ff.), who has disengaged himself from the 
leading strings of the traditional Indian doctrine, can be left unmentioned here. 
W. Wiist’s Stilgeschichte und Chronologie des Rgveda, Abh. Kunde Morgenl. 17, 4, 
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- In a Paris thesis published in 1930 the Indian scholar Diwekar *), after 

having stated that the study of the handbooks of ‘rhetoric’. does by itself. 
teach us nothing with regard to the origin and the development of the 
language of poetry in general and the alamkaras of kavya in particular “*), 
based. his investigations and conclusions on the kivya works themselves 
— which were as yet only incidentally subjected to stylistic research — 
rather than the “‘schemes of the codificators”. In so doing he was well 
aware that he did not exhaust his subject in any respect. ‘This method is 
correct. His collections, however incomplete, are useful, his observations: 
with regard to details are often to the point, and his book may be regarded’ 
as a good introduction to the study of some of the main alamkaras. There 
are however serious disadvantages to his way of viewing and presenting 
the relevant facts. Diwekar, like the other scholars who occupied them- 
selves with the study of the alamkiras “), considered any stylistic peculi- 
arity to be an ornament — the very title of his book is significant — ; any 
element.of a literary work which does not serve the matter-of fact, intel- 
lectual exposition of the subject-matter is, in his opinion, a poetical 
adornment, a redundancy, or, even a sort of luxury: they may serve to 
intellectual or emotional enjoyment, but they are no essential necessities 
of a narrative or argument. Like many other scholars he regards similar 
phenomena as identical without ‘asking himself why they occur in a given 
context, what is their function, in what way they differ from other occur- 
rences of the same ‘figure’. He too loses sight of the fact that classifying, 
giving names, and labelling does not mean explaining and understanding, 
that a real insight into the nature of the Indian poetical devices can only 
be gained by means of a method which is at the same time philological, 
linguistic and comparative, that peculiarities of the ‘poetical’ tradition 
can only be thrown into relief by comparing them with the other styles 
of ancient Indian writing. He also limits his researches in the domain of 
the Veda to the Reas. *). - 

It seems therefore possible to quote Diwekar’s words: in illustration of 
the views which are rather generally held on this subject : The Vedic poets *) 
adorned their hymns. The devices used might be natural or artificial. 
As long as a poet describes an object or occurrence as it might be described 
by anybody his work may be called natural. But as soon as he pursues 


Leipzig 1928 touches, it is true, upon some points which will be discussed further on, 
but makes it his only subject to establish the chronological relations between the- 
component texts of the Rgveda. 

42) H.-R. Diwekar, Les fleurs de rhétorique dans .l’Inde. Etude sur Pavetation 
des “alankara’”’ ou ornaments stylistiques dans le littérature sanskrite, Thesis. Paris 
1930. oe ‘ 

a See the avantaropos of Diwekar’s book. 

44). Curiously enough Diwekar does not mention the above artisles by Kane. 

45) The titles of the first and second chapters are: La notion d’alankara dans le 
Rgveda; Leg alankara dans le Reveda. - 2 

46) id-est: those of the Rgveda. 
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special effects his work becomes artificial and the devices used may -be 
called stylistic ornaments. These ornaments are more frequent in poetry 
than in prose, because poetry is an artificiality in itself 4”). These ornaments, 

Le. the alamkaras, are the so-called “‘fleurs de rhétorique”’. It is however 
highly uncertain whether alamkdara should always be translated by ‘‘orna- 
ment’, In my opinion *) this term originally expressed the idea of “‘some- 
thing which gives the strength required for an undertaking or occurrence 
or for meeting the requirements of a situation, hence an object which 
bestows a consecrated condition upon a person, amulets etc.”; as am- 
ulets often were at the same time ornaments in our sense of the word, 
the word came also to express this idea. There is no need for the tacit 
assumption that this same term when it was applied to stylistic devices 

_ conveyed the sense of ‘‘ornament” rather than “that which made the pro- 
duct of the author’s genius fit to meet certain requirements, whether 
these were of a ‘religious’ or aesthetic order’. Intending to revert to this — 
point on one of the following pages we conclude this pericope with the re- 
mark that Diwekar, like others, in following the traditional views of the 
alamkara laid too much emphasis on their outward form, omitting even 
to translate the examples quoted to illustrate his argument because ‘tous 
ces procédés. portent sur la forme des mots et ne se préoccupent pas de 
“mettre le sens en relief” *), 

It may however be asked whether the ancient authors valued the de- 
vices mentioned on the foregoing pages only on account of their outward 
form. Is it not a conceivable idea that a poet chose these alliterations, 
repetitions, homoioteleuta etc. etc. in order to give utterance to a certain - 
sense which to his mind could best be expressed by this particular outward 
form of the words used in the poem? Is any poetic ‘licence’ or rather 
peculiarity an indication of the author’s straining after effects of mere 
sound combinations and redundant iterations? Is any effort to produce a 
certain effect artificial? Is any means: of obtaining an effect or impressing 
the hearers or readers an ornament? Are not many uneducated speakers of 
Dutch or English eee of impressive speech? Is a ‘figure’ of speech 


47) Diwekar, 0.c., p. 7: . les poétes védiques ornaient leurs hymnes .. 
Il faut d’abord distinguer ae cas o& un procédé peut étre considéré comme naturel 
et ceux ob il devient artificiel et peut étre appelé un ornement de style. Tant qu’un 
poéte décrit une chose comme elle serait. décrite par tout le monde, ou tant ‘qu’il 
ne fait pas sentir aux lecteurs les efforts de son art, son ceuvre poétique peut. étre 
dite naturelle. Mais quand on pergoit les moyens qu’il a employés en vue do produire 
un certain effet, son cuvre devient artificielle et ses procédés sont appelés | des 
ornements stylistiques. On trouve ces ornements plus fréquemment en vers qu’en 
prose. La versification étant elle-méme un procédé artificiel, elle offre au poste maintes 
occasions d’employer toutes sortes d’artifices, qu’elle contribue ensuite & mettre en 
lumiére”’. 

48) The reader may be referred to my article ‘The meaning of the word alamkara’, 
New Indian Antiquary I (F."W. Thomas Comm. ee p. 97 ff., Bombay 1939. 

4) Diwekar, o.c., p. 7. 
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which is used as an ornament in a particular context, necessarily a super- 
fluity, a mere embellishment in other passages or-in other products of 
poetic inspiration? Is the absence of loftiness and high-flown style always 
a mark of natural simplicity? Are there no works of art of a considerable 
degree of plainness ? Can simplicity not be due to a conscious. effort to 
produce a work of special refinement? Are we, moreover, not under the 
obligation to form for ourselves a clear idea of ‘natural speech’, of matter- 
of-fact style, of artless modes of expression before we proceed to discuss 
the points of difference between these and the artificial embellishments? 
_ It may be conceded that the Vedic poets already used a considerable 
number of those devices on which the alamkaras of the classical period 
were based ®°), It is however incorrect to have an eye only for those devices 
which were the object of the studies of the Indian experts in poetics. It is . 
no good method not even to pose the question whether a ‘figure of speech’ 
which was to become an ‘ornament’ at the classical period, has always 
and everywhere been a mere embellishment; it is no good method to take 
for granted that a stylistic element or phenomenon which in particular 
cases must be valued as a poetical and aesthetical feature has appeared, 
as such, from nowhere. Inadequate indeed are from a modern point of 
view the outlook and methods of both the traditional alamkaraéastra and 
the classical European poetics and “rhétorique”. We will always have 
every right — and if we are convinced of the correctness of our standpoint 
it will be our duty. —- to study the style of the Indian poems and prose 
works in our own way, applying new methods and pursuing other objects 
than our predecessors. In so doing we shall not permit ourselves to neglect 
the Indian theory, especially when we are.concerned with those works 
of art which have been produced under its influence. We also shall have 
to collect material, classifying it and drawing our conclusions from it. 
But our point of view must be not onesidedly aesthetic, and our ultimate 
aim not the establishment of a normative doctrine. Our collections and 
classifications must be subservient to the sincere effort to understand the 
essence of these stylistic devices and their historical development, to 
obtain an insight into the history of Indian style and to penetrate its very 
character. We should not view the style of Vedic literature through the 
coloured spectacles of European poeties or Indian alamkaragastra, nor 
apply the standards of our old-fashioned schoolbooks or those of the 
Indian theorists of a later period, we should not consider any deviation 
from the requirements of our modern Western logic or our classical ideal 
a defect in an Indian literary product or a logical shortcoming, we should 
not regard as identical phenomena those which at first sight have a strong 
resemblance to one another. 
me shall, in this book, try to view ancient Indian sty istee phenomena 


%, 


(50) Diwekar, 0.c., p. 7: ‘Les poétes védiques employaient déja les ‘neti sur 
lesquels cette science (viz. that of the alamkaras) s’est fondée”. . 
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through the spectacles of a modernized stylistic science *4). It may first be 
remembered that the first half of this century has been an era especially 
concerned with the ways in which human thought may be conditioned 
by its own instruments. The nature of language and its mode of working | 
have received much attention. The ancient point of view that only works 
of the highest excellence, in particular the classics — a choice of written 
language worth imitating — could be the object of stylistic investigations, 
in short the idea of an ‘art of composition’ with absolute norms, was 
gradually given up in scientific circles. So was the view of stylistics fostered 
in class-rooms:. ‘eine Art Geheimmittellehre ... die allerlei Kunst- 
griffe zur Erzielung asthetischer Wirkungen an die Hand geben soll” ®). 
‘The discovery was made that all forms of human speech can be an object of 
stylistic research. The relations between the elements of stylistic impor- 
tance in various classes of literature which depend on uses of language 
other than those strictly logical and referential and similar features in the 
plain and unimaginative usage of daily parlance led to attempts to observe, 
classify and analyze these striking features along more modern lines. 
Scholars woke up to the fact, that stylistics is not identical with aesthetics, 
whatever the aesthetic value of stylistic features might be in partic- 
ular cases. The insight gained ground that not only the works of a ‘verbal 
artist’ who consciously and intentionally creates, or desires to create, 
beauty — although he may of course be inspired and although his products 
do not always exclusively serve aesthetic purposes — are characterized 
by a certain style which may be made the subject of scientific research *3), 
but that any utterance, any coherent spoken or written expression of 
thoughts, opinions or feelings, irrespective of the education or intentions 
of the speaker or author, irrespective of its value from aesthetical or 
other points of view, that any discourse or informal talk, any line of written 
language may be subjected to stylistic research. : 

The object of modern stylistics is not only the choice of words, their 
order and formation; it also embraces.syntax, morphology and ,even 
phonetics **). In short all elements of spoken or written expression are 
accessible to stylistic research. That is to say: any discourse or written 


. 51), The concept of ‘stylistics’ has of course gone through a long development. 
See e.g. K. R. von Ettmayer, Vademecum fiir Studierende der roman. Phil., Heidel- 
berg 1919, p. 17 ff. Authors are at variance with regard to a definition of “stylistics’, 
see for instance the books and articles mentioned in the following notes. 

52) R. M. Meyer, Deutsche Stilistik?, Miimchen 1913, §.1. 

58) “Sprache als Kunst verwendet heiszt Stil” (L. Spitzer); “(hier gibt) sich die 
isthetische Auffassung: und Gestaltungskraft eines Schaffenden Kund” (E. Elster, 
Prinzipien der Literaturwissenschaft II, Halle 1911, p. 8). 

54) K. Vossler, Positivismus: und Idealismus in der Soracheisdansahate: 1904, 
p- 15 contrasts ‘‘Sprachgebrauch, insofern er individuelle Schépfung ist’. which is 
an object of stylistic research with “Sprachgebrauch insofern er Konvention, d.h. 
Regel ist’? as belonging to the domain of syntax. It may be observed that there can 
exist a similar opposition between stylistics and morphology or phonetics. 
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text can be examined with special regard to the choice of the means of 
expression made by the speaker or writer, in its relation to what might 

be called the norm, that is : the usual expression of thought, opinions, 

or emotions in the most plain and unimaginative, effective and appro- 

priate way, in accordance with the standards tacitly recognized by those 

who have a complete command of the Janguage®>), Modern stylistics in 
studying the ‘expressive elements’ of a text or discourse endeavours, to 
distinguish between the emotive and expressive features on the one hand 
and the matter-of-fact elements of speech on the other, and attempts by 
a systematic comparison with the normal spoken language to detect the 
origin of most ‘figures of speech’, or at least to describe and explain them 
in their various functions. In studying the choice of the total amount of 
possibilities available*®) made by the individual who in definite circum- 
stances, in speaking or writing, makes use of a definite language it is the 
primary object of stylistics.to determine the relation between the modes 
of expression chosen and the thoughts, emotions, and intention of the 
speaker or writer *’). The stylistic method of linguistic research is an at- 


55) J. B. Hofmann, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik®, Miimchen 1928, 
p. 789 Zus. raises objections to applying the term stylistics to the study “‘der expres- 
siven Typen einer Sprache”, excluding that “der objektiven Charaktere”. The ad- 
vantages of this terminology as he points out himself seem however to outweigh the 
drawbacks: in focussing our attention on the ‘expressive elements’ we may “durch 
scharfe Sonderung der affektischen Elemente einer Sprachiuszerung von den logisch- 
intellektuellen und durch stiindiges Zuriickgehen auf die gesprochene Sprache als 
die einzig lebendige und natiwlich sich weiter entwickelnde Sprache zum wirklichen 
Ursprung der meisten stilistischen Tropen und Figuren vordringen”. Besides, those 
utterances which do not differ in any respect from the norm may likewise be regarded 
as objects of stylistic investigations, being identical with the recognized standard; 
their distance from the norm is “zéro”, 

se)... en vue de conférer & expression une cortaine qualité” ‘Marouzeau, 
Résumés des ‘communications, IVe Congrés Intern. de Linguistes, Copenhagen 1936, 
p. 64, ‘le fait de da étant défini comme le moyen linguistique propre & exprimer 
un sens défini”. 

_™)- For various opinions of the aims of modern atylisties see e.g. W. Havers, 
Handbuch der erklérenden Syntax, Heidelberg 1931; E. Winkler, Grundlegung der 
Stilistik, Bielefeld-Leipzig 1920, W. Schneider, Ausdruckswerte der deutschen 
Sprache, Leipzig-Berlin 1931; Ch. Bally, Traité de stylistiquo frangaise’, Heidelberg- ° 
Paris; the same, Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise’, Berne 1944; the 
same, Le Langage et Ja vie’, Zurich 1935; J. Marouzeau, Précis de stylistique fran- 
gaise, Paris 1946; E. Lerch, Nationenkunde durch Stilistik, Festschrift-E. Wechssler, 
1929, p. 357 ff.; the same, Franzésische Sprache und Wesensart, Frankfurt a, M. 
1933; M. Deutschbein, Neuenglische Stilistik, Leipzig 1932; G. 8. Overdiep, Syntaxis 
en stilistiek, Antwerpen 1948; the same, Stilistische grammatica van het moderne 
Nederlandsch, Zwolle 1937; the same, De Stilistische Methode:in de Nederlandsche 
Taal- en Letterkundo, Groningen’ 1929; W. Kramer, Inleiding tot de stilistiek, 
Groningen 1935; H. Seidler, Allgemeine Stilistik,. Gottingen 1953 (with a copious 
bibliography which however does not include English or American books); W. Kayser, 
Das sprachliche Kunstwerk, eine Einfiihrung in die Literaturwissenschaft?, Bern 
1951; L. Spitzer, Linguistics and Literary History, Princeton 1948; W. P. Ker, Form 
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tempt to account for all facts and phenomena, within its wpliené by exam- 
ining their conditions and motives**). Although it is in the first instance 
a static and synchronic method **), various phases of the same language 
_ may be compared, and a diachronic complement opens wide perspectives. 
It soon appears that the facts are not constant. As a result of the natural 
evolution of language modes of expression which were no special stylistic’ 
device — ‘ie. which had a stylistic value ‘zero’ — at a former period came 
to adopt a distinct stylistic value in later times; and very often the reverse 
is true, expressions conveying a special stylistic significance in former 
times may develop into syntagmata without a positive value from the 
stylistic point of view: it has even been said that our ‘syntax’ has been 
the ‘style’ of-our forefathers: “nihil est in syntaxi quod non fuerit in 
stylo; Syntax, ja Grammatik sind nichts als gefrorene Stilistik”’ ®), 
It is self-evident that a comparative diachronie investigation’ into. 
differences between various stages of the same language, into the relation 
between purely ‘syntactic’ and evidently ‘stylistic’ devices, requires the 
utmost caution and carefulness. The main difficulty consists in the uncer- 
tainty as to the norms in any language of which we have no full command. 
It demands great efforts and a very prolonged familiarity with a foreign 
language to acquire a reliable sense of the recognized standards; with 
regard to the very incomplete remainders of ancient literatures the at- - 
tainment: of this ability is beyond the bounds of possibility. However, 
matters are not hopeless. In a considerable number of cases there appears 
to exist, on account of identity of origin (‘Urverwandtschaft’), parallelism’ — 
in evolution *) or ‘Elementarverwandtschaft’ a certain correlation between 
definite conditions and motives on the one hand and definite ingiistie; 
and in casu stylistic phenomena on the other ®), 

Now this point, the assumption of so-called ‘Elementarverwandt- 
schaft’ is worth digressing for, for a moment. It has repeatedly been 


and style, London 1928; J. Murry, The problem of style, London 1922; W. T. . 
Brewster, Representative essays on the Theory of style, London-New York 1928; 
F. J. Snyman, Literére styl met die oog op stylondersoek (in South-African Dutch), 
Thesis Utrecht 1945; E, L. Kerkhoff, Ausdrucksméglichkeiten neuhochdeutschen 
Prosastils, Thesis Groningen 1949; the same, Het begrip stijl, Groningen 1946. 

88) “Bedingungen und Triebkrifte” E. Otto, Zur Grundlegung der Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Leipzig 1919; the same, Stand und Aufgabe der Allgemeinen Sprachwissen- 
schaft, Berlin 1954, passim; E. Soenent, in the Berl. phil. Wochenschr. 1920, P. 
991, and especially Havers, 0.c. 

58) Cf. also Bally, Traité de styl. aoe § 23. . 

80) L. Spitzer, in Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, 13 (1925), p. 179. “Der 
Stil des einzelnen kann zur Konvention, d.h. zur Syntax ‘bei der Gesamtheit' der 
Sprachgemeinschaft werden” (Havers, Handbuch, p. 123). 

61) For the important phenomenon of parallel development in a group of languages’ 
see especially A. Meillet; Note sur une difficulté générale de la grammaire comparée 
(développement dialectal identique), in pee ane Eeondeer -et sei 
générale, I, Paris 1921, p. 36°ff. - 

62) See also Havers, o.c., § § ff. 
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contended) that syntax like semantics, is essentially psychological as 
contrasted with the preponderantly physiological nature of phonetics.: 
Language is, however, a unity, resulting from a highly intricate, nay 
almost mysterious, co-operation, in human beings, of physiological and 
psychological factors), the free action of which is largely kept in check 
_by other factors of a social and historical order. It is therefore, in my 
opinion, a mistake to suppose that the reason or meaning of a given con- 
struction can be deduced from. empirical observation, comparison and 
psychological interpretation, because many syntactic phenomena came, 
in the course of time, to be fixed to such a degree that they are mechani- 
cally produced. It cannot even be said that there exists a definite and 
regular correlation between particular syntactic phenomena and clearly- 
defined features of human thought or expression, for constructions which 
are highly common in a variety of languages may be wanting elsewhere: 
in Eskimo even the line of demarcation between the noun and the verb 
is very vague and a single word often represents a whole sentence in our 
languages. Jespersen’s verdict: “syntactic categories .... stand midway 
and (constitute) the connecting link between the world of sounds and the 
world of ideas” *) can, therefore, lead to serious misunderstanding. - 

We can, on the other hand and speaking generally, hold that when a 
critical study of well-established facts shows the existence, in a large 
number of unrelated languages, of the same construction or of the same 
syntactic phenomenon, the very nature of things and a common, innate — 
inclination of the human mind to look at them must have something to 
do with it. When for instance the well-known construction, represented 
in Latin and Sanskrit by the ablativus comparationis, in Greek by the 
genitivus comparationis, in Modern Greek by the turn xzAovordtegos dad 
tov ddedpév, and in Slavonic and Modern Persian, by similar turns, 
is also found in Turkish, Semitic and Indonesian languages, always being 
clearly based on the development of the idea of separation into that of 
comparison™®) — being richer than one’s brother: means separation. from 
him; a tower is high when looked at from the top of a house, is high 
when compared with the house, is higher than’ the house — it may 
safely be held to have its roots in a wide-spread mode of looking at and 


_ 8) See ag. L. H. Gray, Foundations of language, New York 1939, p. 225, For 
other criticism see 8. Ullmann, The principles of semantics, Glasgow 1951, p. 24. 

4) Cf. also E. Sapir, Language, New York 1921, p. 8 f£. 

%) Q. Jespersen, The philosophy of language, London 1924, p. 56 f., gabied by 
E. Partridge, The world of words, London (1938)*, 1948, p. 137. 

86} See also my remarks in Reflections on the numerals ‘one’ and ‘two’ in ancient 
Indo-European languages, Utrecht 1953. The same instance was chosen by Wacker- 
nagel, Vorl. iiber Syntax, I, p. 5 f. See also my article ‘Universele tendenzen in de 
Indonesische syntaxis’, Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 107, ‘The 
an lee 1951, p. 180. Cf. the enieee way of Papreaine ecmupaeincn of pupeHoMey: 

“great compared (with) me” 
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- thinking about a definite relation. In semantics it is considered quite nat- 
ural for the above factors —: broadly referred to as ‘the nature of things’ 
and ‘the common inclination of human beings to look at them’ — to play 
their part in creating parallels. It may, to all appearance, be assumed 
that our minds, or those psychical dispositions which all human beings 
have in common, are capable of creating the same or similar constructions 
in different ‘places, at different moments. An examination of a number of 
turns of speech usual in a family of languages will bring to light some cases 
_ which are more or Jess strikingly similar to definite phenomena in other 
idioms. Fundamental ‘ideas’ or ‘relations’ are not rarely expressed by 
means of the same or similar syntactical means: English locutions such 
as ups and downs, right or wrong can easily be paralleled by Chinese or 
Indonesian instances); they find their explanation in a natural bent 
of man to formulate his thoughts in the outward form of contrasts, direct 
opposites, hyperboles and analytical locutions, to which we shall have to 
revert. The idiom common to Malay, European dialects and other lan- 
guages: Mal. kuran batk “less good, lacking goodness’ i.e. “bad”; popular 
German das glaub ich weniger®) etc. — ef. also in Latin, Caes: B.G. 1, 47, 1 
si id minus vellet,and-in French je n’aime guére, je gotite peu — must be 
explained from a preference for cautious’ negations in polite discourse, 
- The universal character of this phenomenon also appears from the fact 
that younger generations more than once renew, revive or ‘reproduce 
constructions created by their ancestors, or. return, i in spite of the existence 
of other syntactic processes, to a way of expressing themselves which 
does not essentially differ from that adopted by their forefathers. 
Stating such parallels does, of course, not imply that-we should omit 
closely to examine, along synchronistic and historical lines, the relevant facts 
in the languages concerned. But even those scholars who hesitate to draw 
inferences from linguistic phenomena, however wide-spread: they may 
be, with regard to psychical structures, or to admit the existence of con- 
stant correlations between phenomena of language and particular features 
of the human mind can scarcely deny the value of comparative investi- 
gations executed without regard to genetical relationship of the languages 
investigated. An ‘exhaustive’ monography on the so- -called partitive 
construction ®), on the above parallels of the ablativus comparationis, 
of locutions of the ups and downs type would, for instance, be welcomed 
by all specialists desirous of deepening their insight into these phenomena 
as far as they peleng to their particular fields. 


. 8) See my ‘Universele tendenzen’, p. 193 f. The reader may, for the sake of 
brevity, be referred to the observations made by Father W. Schmidt, in W. Schmidt 
and W. Koppers, Vélker und Kulturen I, Regensburg 1924, p. 35 ff.; E. Lerch, in 
Herrig’s Archiv fiir das Studium der neveren Sprachen und Lit. 140 (1920), Dp. oe 
F.: Maurer, Volkssprache; Erlangen 1933, Pp 125. 

88) Havers, 0.c., p. 190. 

89} See further on. aS 
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Although conventionality can justly be regarded as a fundamental 
trait of linguistic symbolisation, a closer investigation into the problems 
under discussion soon reveals that two or more languages possessing the 
same constructions do not always make the same use of them. We often 
see that a syntactic phenomenon which is very common, nay, obligatory in 
a particular language or in the speech of a particular group is in another 
_ idiom or milieu more or less definitely limited to special occasions, at the 
option of the person speaking. Here a particular construction is the only 
means possible to convey a definite thought, there it is one of a number 
of more or less synonymous turns. That is to say: the same construction 
can constitute a preponderatingly syntactic phenomenon without any 
’ stylistic value worth speaking of as well as a syntactic-stylistic fact or 
device, enabling the person speaking to express himself in a characteristic 
or particular way, and furnishing abundant material for a stylistic mono- 
graphy. : 

The conclusion may therefore be that even in studying syntactic phen- 
omena belonging to early stages of foreign languages a cautious use may 
be made of the undeniable universality of certain elements of stylistic 
importance and of definite motives and conditions. In addition to this a 
substantial contribution to our knowledge of the phenomena under 
discussion resides in the remarkable fact that stylistic features do, as a 
rule, not occur in isolation. That is to say: if an enunciation of a certain 
length is characterized, for instance by the choice of a vulgar term, as 
low-colloquial, this character is likely to manifest itself also in the mode 
of pronunciation, accent, grammatical forms etc. 7°). For instance to I have 
none in formal English answers in colloquial standard, I haven’t (got) any, 
in substandard I ain’t got none, and in local dialects e.g. a hae nane: in 
this example it is not one element (e.g. one word) that varies, but those 
words which remain unaltered are pronounced differently and other words 
may turn up. An utterance pronounced under definite conditions and 
circumstances, under the influence of definite motives as a rule tends to 
be homogeneous with regard to the elements constituting the mode of 
expression. That is to say: the style of a passage may, generally speaking, © 
be discerned from a group of indicia which are in harmony with one an- 
other 74). A passage is as a rule stylistically characterized not by one 
element, but by the ome amount of them considered in their mutual 
connections. 

It is true that in studying the style of ancient Indian texts we are placed 
at serious disadvantages: we have no direct knowledge of the living 
language; the remainders of the written literature however vast are not 
representative of all aspects of Ancient Indian as it really was; much of 
these works is technical’ or even abstruse in contents and uniform in 

70) There are of course exceptions: a well-bred man may incidentally use, in an 


otherwise refined utterance, a vulgar term. : 
71) See also Marouzeau, in Revue de philologie, 45, p. 154, 
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diction; the cultural background of this literature is widely different from 
ours; its very vocabulary is far from being thoroughly understood. Yet 
a systematic research into the style of these texts along the above lines 
conducted with all the care and caution required will, if am not mistaken, 
bring to light many facts of interest. It may contribute to a better under- 
standing of the ancient texts themselves, and of the ‘mentality’ of the men 
who composed them, it could furnish important materials to the science 
which may be called comparative or general stylistics, it will help to deepen 
our insight into the Indian mind and into the modes of linguistic expres- 
sion of one of the most remarkable cultures of the world, it will discover 
correlations between speech and.mind which we shall recognize immedi- 


_ately because we know them from our own practice in speaking our mother’ 


tongue. A comparison between phenomena of the Vedic style and those 
relating to the literature of the later eras may contribute some paragraphs 
to the history of Sanskrit and Indian literature; it will perhaps help us in 
what was formulated by Oldenberg: “das schrittweise Anderswerden der 
Seele .... aus dem Anderswerden ihrer Auszerungen herauszulesen”. 


i 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 


PRIMITIVE AND ARCHAIC STYLE AND, 
BeEeCtany, ON BALANCED STRUCTURES 


“Latin seviiedine however fauoh: studied along re traditional lines and 
for practical purposes, has as a real modern science often been neglected 
by Western scholars. It is therefore not surprising that systematic investi- 
gations into the style of Sanskrit texts are few. Not to mention the more 
or less incidental observations on ‘figures of speech’ discussed on the 
foregoing pages the main contribution to this chapter of the history of 
Sanskrit has for many years been Oldenberg’s remarkable publication 
on Ancient Indian prose+). We should however be aware that the history 
of written languages is largely the history of their ‘style’. 

It does not escape the present author that the field of Indian stylistics 
is very extensive. That is why the ‘Stylistic study of the Atharvaveda 
I—VII’ 2) was intentionally limited to those phenomena which at the time 
had arrested the author’s attention. It was his intention to apply the 
method outlined in the foregoing pages to a coherent and not very volu- 
minous body of literature, attempting to give an answer to the following 
questions. What use was made by the authors of the possibilities which were 
at their disposal? Why have they used them in such and such a particular 
way and not otherwise? Which phenomena are prominent in these texts? 
How are they to be explained? . 

For various reasons the choice fell on the Atharvangirasah °) : these texts 
the style of which had never attracted the attention of the Indian theo- 
rists and modern scholars, stand half-way between what might, in Latin 
literature, be called the ‘carmen style’ 4) and the style of versified texts of 
later times. Although chronological problems will be left undiscussed, 
the early date at which these texts were composed make them the more 
interesting.*) Representing a curious mixture of priestly or hieratic and 


1) H. Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, Abh. Ges. Wiss. Got- 
tingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, N.F. 16, 6, Berlin 1917. 

2) J. Gonda, Stilistische studie over Atharvaveda I-VII, Wageningen 1938. 

8) For this term see e.g. M. Winternitz, Geachichte der indischen Literatur I, 
Leipzig 1907, p. 104. 

4) For this term see further on, p. 27. ; 

5) See M. Bloomfield, Atharvaveda, Strassburg 1899, p. 41 f., but cf. also Olden- 
berg, ZDMG. 54, p. 181-192; Literatur des alten Indien, as 1903, p. 41, n. 1; 
Vedaforschung, p. an 
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popular thought, and exhibiting traces of the literary activity of the lower 
grades of the people as well as the higher priestly families, they do not 
smell of court-air, they are no ‘Adelspoesie’.*) In finding their style to be in 
some point or other in harmony with that of the kavya works of later 
times a reference to similarity of social milieu and identity of ‘poetical 
tradition will be beside the question.. 

The material was in the first instance borrowed from the Saunakiya 
recension of the Atharvavedasamhita’). Of the books 13—20 which deal 
with special subjects or joined the other components of the corpus at a 
more recent date *), and the books 8-12 which are more onesidedly hiera- 
tic in character, no great use was made. The first of the three grand 
divisions of this Samhita, the books I-VII, was, however, systematically 
examined. These books consist mainly of ‘magic’, of a great variety of 
spells, incantations, imprecations, formulas to secure. wealth, health, ‘long 
life,victory, freedom from danger, luck in gambling, and various other bene- 
fits and blessings, to ward off demons, illness, enemies, death, witchcraft, 
etc. etc. They are omniwm consensu the most characteristic part of the 
Atharvaveda. In many cases the use of these texts in ritual practice is well 
known. The intentions of the ‘authors’ or redactors are very often obvious 
‘because word and action are not rarely intimately associated, and especially 
because the application of many texts is given in the Kausikasiitra °). 
This most important accessory of the Atharvavedasamhita is, though 
comprising also the themes ordinarily dealt with in the Grhyasiitras, 
largely a manual of magic practice; as such it gives a great deal of 
detailed information about various ceremonies, making much that is far 
from clear in the Atharvaveda comprehensible. The Kaugikasiitra was 
commented upon by Darila and Keéava, whose works furnish: many ex- 
plications of importance. Roughly speaking the spells and incantations 
may be specified as serving to exorcise demons and spirits, to expel diseases, 
to. ward off evil, to promote. health, wealth, influence, to make powerful, 
safe and prosperous, to destroy enemies including inimical magicians, to 
mitigate or counteract the evil influence of omina, and so on; part of them . 
are to be applied on special occasions, such as pregnancy, foundation of a 
house, inauguration of a king, nullification of the efforts of enemies etc, 1°). 


*) Cf. W. Wiist, ZDMG. 80, p. 164 ff. 

7) Edited by Roth- Whitney-Lindenau, Berlin 1924. 

' 8) The reader might be referred to W. D. Whitney, Atharvaveda Sarhita, 
Harvard 1905, p. CXL ff. 

*} Edited by -M. Bloomfield, JAOS. 14 (1890); ‘partly ‘translated (ch. 7-62) by 
W. Caland, Altindisches Zauberritual, Amsterdam 1900. 

10) Parailels in other civilizations are far from wanting: the spells used by the 
Cherokee experts for instance likewise covered almost every aspect of Indian life, 
for they dealt with the crops and warfare, with hunting and: medicine, sports and 
love-making. See J. Mooney, Sacred formulas of the Cherokees, Seventh - eam 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 307 ff, 
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If it had been our intention strictly. to cling. to subject-matter of this 
description some ‘hymns’ dealing with different topics — such as e.g. AV. 
4,1; 5, 1 and 2 which are rather difficult collections of mystic, cosmogonic 
and philosophical suggestions and observations; 4, 11 which praises the 
draught-ox— would have been excluded from our investigations. However, 
some of our examples were borrowed from these texts in order. to show 
that the phenomena under discussion are not limited to those parts of the 
Atharvaveda which contain magic proper 1"), 

As is well known the Atharvavedasamhita is, with the exception of 
book 15, most of book 16 and some smaller parts, in metre: short metre 
(8 syllables ), ie. the ‘popular’ anustubh etc., or long metre (11, 12 sylla- 
bles), ie. tristubh and jagati!*). Sometimes however prose and metrical 
matter are mixed up to such a degree that it is difficult to determine whether 
a passage is ‘‘merely cadenced prose, or doggerel metre, or originally 
good metre spoiled by interpolations and additions’’ }%), As will be argued 
further on it will be, for convenience and in order to avoid long expli- 
cations, advisable to speak in this case of ‘carmen style’; characterized 
by a mode of ‘literary’ expression which whilst being. neither exactly 
metrical nor prose may be supposed to have been more original than both 
of these. Not infrequently, a metrical unit (pada) is, literally or with 

variants 4), repeated in the same ‘text’ (siikta) or at another place in the 
corpus. Although the subject-matter is as a rule arranged in such’a way » 

that the siktas are homogeneous, they do not, as a matter of course, contain 

regular narratives, coherent communications, or logically correct argu- 
- ments, consisting of shorter or longer sequences of spells used under 
identical or similar circumstances. They are often couched in the outward 
form of an address directed to a god, an amulet, a medicinal herb, a demon, 
magician or evil power. The construction of the sentences is; as a rule, 
plain and simple), 

In the ‘Stilistische studie over Atharvaveda I — vir’, it was my intention 
to examine a number of stylistic phenomena with special regard to the 
idiom of these seven books of this Vedic. corpus, namely: parallelisms, 
‘responsions’, anaphora, repetition of words, paronomasia, alliteration, 


11) For reasons of space translations were — and are — as a rule not given; 
those readers who need them can easily find them in L. Renou, Bibliographie védique, 
Paris 1931, ch. 47-49; and R. N. Dandekar, Vedic bibliography, Bombay 1946, 
_ch. IT. Parallel passages are often but by no means consistently given; they may be 
‘looked up in M. Bloomfield, A Vedic. Concordance, Cambridge 1906; for variant 
readings seo M. Bloomfield and F. Edgerton, The Vedic Variants, 3 vol. 1930-1934. 

12) For the arrangement of the books and of the hymns: ‘within the. books: see 
Bloomfield, The Atharva-veda, § 36 and 37. 

18) Bloomfield, The Atharva-veda, p. 41. ! 

14) For. these see Bloomfield-Edgerton (see n. .11). 

8) or particulars the reader may be referred to Whitney-Lanman, Atharva-veda 
Samhita, translated, Harvard 1905, General Introduction and Bloomfield, The 
Atharva-veda. i 
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homoioteleuton and related devices 1*). Other phenomena, though inciden- 
tally touched upon, were explicitly excluded from that monograph. So 
were comparative elucidations; in illustration of the character of the 
devices examined some references to other languages and literatures were 
given, preferably from colloquial speech ~ which is the basis of every 
linguistic usage — and ‘magical’ texts. 

It would appear to the present author that composing ‘texts’ of the 
above description cannot be called ‘making verses’ or ‘poetry’ in the sense 
usually attached to these words in modern European usage, including 
efforts to achieve aesthetical effects. It would be a serious misapprehension 
to believe that these stanzas owe their existence not only to ‘religious’ need 
but also to a desire to create something beautiful. In so-called primitive. 
or pre-scientific milieus composing and reciting utterances of this char- 
acter are quite usual, these ‘texts’ fulfilling various socio-religious 
functions, and forming.an integral part of the culture. As however these 
formulas, stanzas — or whatever name should be given to them — express 
the thoughts. and emotions of the poet, the reciter, and those on behalf of 
whom the power inherent in the words is, in highly appropriate diction, 
activated they must have evoked not only emotions of a religious order, 
but also feelings for rhythm, sound associations and the beauty inherent 
in well-arranged, appropriate and effective ‘literary’ productions. Whether 
“die Lust am geordneten Rhythmus” has rightly been called the oldest 
feeling for beauty”) Iam not able to say; the fact, however, remains that 
reciting these rhythmical schemata and listening to them pleases ear and 
mind and calls up an intuitive aesthetic appreciation. In the course of time 
the ‘authors’ and reciters becoming conscious of the special properties 
and peculiarities of these schemata and discovering their mnemonic 
value, —a point of no mean interest — their appropriateness, their inherent 
persuasiveness, may have more or less intentionally cultivated some of their 
characteristic features. As soon as these compositions acquire a fixed form 
and are put into writing they are apt to lose their original character; 
outside their original milieu in which they were traditionally functional the 
- unity of their social, religious, aesthetic aspects may disintegrate. As soon 
as they come to be appreciated by individuals for whom the aesthetic 
aspects are of comparatively high importance, poets among these may 


18) In a review also otherwise characterized by misapprehension and pedantry — 
why should a publication be criticized as if it were a book on other and larger sub- 
jects, pursuing aims which are explicitly rejected by its author?--W. Wiist (Orient. 
Lit. Zeitung 1939) gave evidence of inaccurate reading in disregarding the relative 
passage on p. 17 and 18, It was my intention to write neither a complete nor a com- 

- parative study of the style of the Atharvaveda in its entirety. Wiist also failed to 
see the difference between the use of Latin terminology in a modern branch of 
linguistic science and that of the same terms in the traditional ars bene scribendi. 

) A, Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte, Berlin 1925, p. 18; Havers, Handbuch 
der erklirenden Syntax, p. 178; M. Jousse, Etudes de psychologic dinguisnigte, Le 
style oral..., Archives de philosophie II, Paris 1925, p. 119 ff. 
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arise who consciously pursue aesthetic effects by imitating the ‘primitive’ 
composers and reciters. It will be the task of those applying themselves 
to the history of Indian literature to trace this process as completely 
as possible and to estimate the character and value of Bey: products » 
also from this point of view. 

As already stated in the preface it is in this book not éaly the, author’s 
endeavour to re-edit his stylistic study on Atharvaveda I~VII, but 
also to broaden the perspective in which the phenomena under discussion 
were viewed, and to extend his investigations to other parts of the Veda, 
borrowing more parallels from other literatures and devoting more atten- 
tion to the later development in post-Vedic Sanskrit texts. It has however 
not been his intention to aim at anything like completeness. He has, 
in this book also, given a prominent place to those topics which attract 
for the time being his special interest, postponing, if possible, a study of 
other stylistic phenomena. The reader should therefore be aware on the one 
hand that the subjects dealt with in this book have not even with regard 
to the Veda been dealt with exhaustively, and on the other hand that the 
continuation of this work will no doubt compensate for a certain onesided- 
ness inherent in this former part. 

- These remarks necessitate a short discussion of the usual terminology. 
It would seem that the time-honoured terms ‘poetry’ or ‘poetic diction’ 
cannot do duty here. It may be true that a certain emotional and imagi- 
native treatment of the subject-matter is proper to part of the ‘compo- 
sitions’ under discussion, that the style and diction impress us as being 
marked by an undeniable appropriateness to the ideas and emotions 
expressed — we should for instance remember the style of the Psalms —, it 
may be equally true that also compositions moulded in a free metrical 
form, or lacking any metrical form at all, can be styled poems, — it can, 
on the other hand, not be denied that we are accustomed to contrast ‘poet- 
ry’ or ‘verse’ with ‘prose’, understanding by the latter idea such language, 
spoken or written, as is in ordinary usage, without metre, expression of 
special ‘poetical’ emotions etc. Moreover, we are often inclined to deny 
many authors of verses the name ‘poet’, and to reserve it especially for 
those whose work is marked by great beauty of language, high powers of 
imagination, the expression of profound thoughts and other outstanding 
qualities. When, however, in a society all subject-matter worthy of being 
retained in the memory is moulded in one and the same form which, though 
doubtless different from ordinary usage, does neither answer to the usual 
interpretations of the terms ‘prose’ or ‘verse’ nor fulfil duties which are 
regarded as being of a chiefly ‘literary’ or aesthetic order, we had better 
avoid the traditional terminology at all, the more so as it may be taken for 
granted that both ‘prose’ and ‘poetry’ as forms of literary composition 
developed from the mode of expression discussed in this paragraph 38), 


. 8%) I cannot subscribe to. the opinion expressed by J, Hertel, Wiener Zs. Kunde 
d. Morg. 18, p. 63. 
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It may be recalled to memory that in the ancient texts of non-European 
peoples often no hard and fast line can be drawn between ‘prose’ and 

‘poetry’: in ancient Egyptian literature for instance the use of these terms 
should be avoided. 

It has already been recalled that in the former publication 1%) T proposed 
to apply to this ‘style’, to which the terms prose and poetry are not yet 
relevant, the Latin word carmen. Or rather: the carmen may be considered | 
the typically Latin form of this mode of expression. By this word the 
Romans originally understood more or less rhythmic and ‘symmetrical’ 
formulas or ‘compositions’, or any cadenced series of words recited in a 
solemn way, and characterized by a tendency to ‘correspondences’ irre- 
spective of the special character of the subject-matter, which, in our 
terminology might be called religious (carmen Arvale), juridical (lex hor- 
. rendi carminis), didactic (magistri carmine), or magical (as late as 386 A. D. 
the Christian author Ambrosius speaks of a grande carmen . . ., quo nihil 
potentius), and which, in addition to this, could also apply to prayers, 
treaties, oath-formulas. As is well known, the more specialized sense of 
“(any kind of) song or hymn” was to prevail in the course of time. Such 
Roman spells as terra pestem teneto | salus hic maneto or pastores te inven- 
erunt | sine manibus colligerunt | sine foco coxerunt | sine dentibus come- 
derunt are short but typical instances of this carmen style 2°). Compare 
. also: uti tu morbos visos invisosque | viduertatem vastitudinemque | calami- 
tates intemperiasque |prohibessis defendas averruncesque™), It should be 
added that with regard to its structure the ancient Latin carmen is charac- 
terized by ‘a so-called horizontal and’ vertical correspondence of words 
and periodicity of the successive cola 22). 

This style is a wide-spread mode of expression among many sales 
especially when those tendencies which can roughly but conveniently be 
indicated by such terms as primitive or semi-primitive are prevalent in 
their culture. The efficacy of a spell, incantation, prayer or formula de- 
pends largely on the language it is couched in and very often also upon 
its correct repetition. Great indeed is the power of words which affirm or 
describe what the priest or magician wishes to come to pass, but the cor- 
rect ‘style’ and diction are a necessity, even minor variations of wording 
or a wrong method of recital may be disastrous. The ‘carmen’ style meets 
these requirements and lends itself also excellently to the sing-song 
undertone in which such texts are often recited. As rhythmic recitations 


19) Stilistische Studie, p. 22. 

*0) Cf. R. Helm, Incantamenta magica graeca latina, Fleckeisens Jahrb. Suppl. 19 
(1893), p. 465 ff. Seo also C. Thulin, Italische sakrale Poesie und Prosa, p. 51 ff. 

21) Cato, De Agr. 141; seo also P. Lejay, Histoire de la littérature latine des 
origines & Plaute, Paris, p. 151. 

22) For a definition of the Latin carmen see Ed. Norden, Die gaits Kunstprosa, 
I, Leipzig 1923, p. 161; A. W. de Groot, Le mot phonétique et les formes littéraires _ 
du latin, Revue des études latines 12 (1934), p. 117 f.; J. F. Westermann, emebeine 
en archaistische woordkunst, Thesis Amsterdam 1939, p. 22. 
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are of world-wide distribution and fixed rhythmic parts are of considera- 
ble importance in almost all reliable collections of ‘free’ popular tradi- 
tions, the rhythmic sense of the ‘primitive’ may be supposed to have been 
highly developed 75), Thus the spells of the Mountain Arapesh, a Papuan 
tribe, largely consist of pairs of names and repetitive verbal statements”). 
When a Samoan discovered that some of his bananas had been stolen he 
would shout two or three times “May fire blast the eyes of the person who 
has stolen my bananas. May fire burn down his eyes and the eyes of his 
god too’’*5), After entering the jungle a Peninsular Malay, engaged in deer 
hunting pronounces such spells as ‘It is not I who am huntsman, it is Pa- 
wang Sidi who is huntsman. It is not I whose dogs these are, it is Pawang 
Sakti. whose dogs they are’ **). The belief has even been expressed *), 
that the liking for the frequent repetition of single motives in ‘primitive’ 
literature, fairy tales ote. is in part due to the pleasure given by thythmic 
ie haste 

. The spells and incantations of tiie. ancient Aactidns and Babylonians 
were composed in the same style: “My incantation is the incantation of 
' Ka, my incantation is the incantation of Marduk. His holy incantation 
is mixed with my incantation, his holy word is mixed with my word, his 
holy saliva is mixed with my saliva, his holy prayer is mixed with © 
my prayer” 5), The same cadenced parallel lines or balanced, and often 
binary structures, the same forms of repetition of sounds and thoughts 
are found in the litanies in which the priestesses of the Torajas (Celebes) 
address the divine powers®*); in oath formulas. of the Manggarai in the 
island of Flores: .... aku lerak ného tji’é, ampus ného rawuk “I may dis- 
solve like salt, be crushed like ashes”’ *°); in the mythical tales of the Dayak 


#3). F. Boas, General anthropology, Boston 1938, p. 589 ff. For the sense of the 
term ‘primitive’ seo e.g. G. van der Leeuw, L’homme primitive et la ea Paris 
1940. ; 

. 34). See Margaret Mead, in Anthrop. Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, 37, p. 343. Cf. also H. Webster, Magic, A sociological study, Stanford 1948, 
ch. IV. 

25) G. Turner, Samoa, London 1884, p. 30 ff., quoted. by H. Webster, Magic, 
1948, p. 105. 

28) OW. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London 1902, p. 171; 175. A pawang is an expert 
in any art believed to require the use of magic; sidi (<Skt. siddhi-) means “effective 
(of charms ete.}”, sakti, sékti (<Skt. sakti-) ‘supranormal power’. 

27) Boas, 0.c., p. 591. : 

8) After G. Contenau, La magie chez les Assyriens et les Babyloniens, Paris 
1947, p. 140, where many other instances are quoted; see e.g, also A. Falkenstein, 
Die Haupttypen der sumerischen Beschwérung, Leipzig 1931; C. Fossey, La magio 
assyrienne, Paris 1902; H. F. Lutz, Selected Sumerian and Babylonian texts, 
Philadelphia 1919; S. Langdon, Babylonian liturgies, Paris 1913; id., Sumerian 
liturgies and psalms, Philadelphia 1919. , 

- 9) See N. Adriani, Verzamelde geschriften II, Haarlem 1932, p. 397 ff. 

30) See J. A. J. Verheyen, Het Hoogste Wezen bij de Manggaraiers, Wien- 

Médling 1951, p. 108; 110 ete. 
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people of Borneo*); in ancient Sanskrit and Javanese prayers and exor- 
cisms handed down in the island of Bali: om sreyo bhavatu, om sukham 
bhavatu, om pirnam bhavatu, and lebur kang bhasma, lebur kang lara roga 
“annihilated the ashes, annihilated the pain and disease’’ ®?); in the so- 
called adat maxims of the Malays °): jang mentjintjang jang memapas | 
jang membunuh membangunkan | jang mendjual memberi balas “he who 
wounds must bandage the wound, he who sells must give compensation” 
or adages like Belanda berbénténg best | Melayu berbénténg adat “‘the de- 
fences of the Dutch are iron, the defences of the Malays custom”; hudjan 
mas pérak — negert orang | hudjan keris lembing ~ negeri kita “though 
it may rain gold and silver — it is a foreign country, though it may rain 
daggers’ and spears’ — it is our own country” likewise current among 
Malays and other inhabitants of the Indonesian Archipelago **). They are 
found in the ‘magic songs’ of the Finns — “A maiden walked along the 
air’s edge / a girl along the navel of the sky / along the outline of a cloud 
/ along the heaven’s boundary / in stockings of a bluish hue / in shoes 
with ornamented heels” **) — as well asin the tales ofthe Eskimos — ‘“‘Where 
is its owner? where is its master? has, the singing-house an owner? has 
the singing-house a master?” 86) — ; in the fairy-tales, prayers, descriptions 
and traditions of the Baluba and Bayombe in Africa *”); of various peoples 
in the Pacific and other parts of the world 8); they are mutatis mutandis 
also found in the parallelisms characteristic of the Ory: art of the 


31) See H. Schirer, Die Gottesidee der Ngadju Dajak in ood Borneo, Leiden 
1946, p. 185 ff. 

32) See R. Goris, Bijdrage tot de kennis der Oud-Javaansche en Balineesche 
theologie, Leiden 1926, p. 38; 43. 

33) See R. J. Wilkinson, Papers on Malay subjects, Law, I, Kuala inp 1908; 
1922. 

84) See my introduction to Letterkunde van de Indische Archipel (translations 

collected by J. Gonda), Amsterdam 1947, p. 5 ff. 

3%} See J. Abercromby, in Folklore I, London 1890, p. 26. (also quoted by Ed. 
Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, Leipzig 1909, p. 815, n. 2). The translator added the 
following note: “In Finnish, the second line of a couplet is nearly always a repetition 
in other words of its predecessor, and stands in apposition to it’, Compare also 
Kalewala 10, 35 “To the sky the top reaches, sticks in the clouds”. See further 
D. Comparetti, Atti della R. Acc. d. Lincei 1890, IV, 8, p. 62 ff. ; 

3%) F. Boas, Eskimo tales and songs, Journal of American Folk-loro, 7 (1894), p. 45. | 

37) See e.g. Colle, Les Baluba, in Collection de Monographies ethnographiques, 
11-12, Bruxelles 1914, p. 709 ff.; L. Bittremieux, Mayombische volkskunst, Louvain 
1924, passim; some selections are also given by F. M. ibreche Ethnologie, Zutphen 
1936, p. 271 ff. 

38) See og. N. B. Emerson, Unwritten literature of Hawaii, Bull. of the Garena 
of American Ethnology, 38, Washington 1909, p. 59 ete.; K. Th. Preusz, Die Nayarit- 
Expedition I, p. 371 f. (Indians of Mexico ete.); W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the 
8.E. Solomon Islands, 1927, p. 267; 335 etc.; O. Behaghel, in Paul und Braune’s 
Beitriige, 30, p. 431 ff.; G. Schlegel, La loi du parallélisme en style chinois, Leyden 
1896; F. Kiihnert, Uber den. Rhythmus im Chinesischen, Wiener PiEsmEp pence 
134, 1896, p. 38 ff., and so on. 


o 
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ancient Semitic peoples — Psalm 105 (106).may be quoted as avery 
evident instance, the Koran is composed in rhymed prose (‘Reimprosa’), 
and in the poetry of the Arabs the symmetry or parallelismus membrorum 
is likewise of frequent occurrence *°) — as well as in the myths and legends, 
the ‘poetry’ and folk-tales of Indonesia**). A Malay lullaby: barang 
siapa berpadi emping, padi emping huma di-tengah; | barang siapa berhati 
mumin, hati jang mumin istana Allah. A stanza belonging to the songs 
accompanying the ‘blossom dance’: ku-anggit, majang, ku-anggit, | ku- 
anggit di-pohon saga: | ku-panggil, dajang, ku-panggil, | ku-panggil turun 
bertiga, A proverb: sesat di-hudjong djalan, balik ke-pangkal djalan “if 
you lose your way near the end of your journey, go straight back and 
start afresh from the begirining’”’. In ancient Egypt ‘‘war die Wiederho- 
lung des Gesprochenen, die einen oder mehrere Ausdriicke in verinderter 
Form enthalt, die beherrschende Stilform nicht nur der Pyramidentexte, 
sondern der gehobenen Sprache iiberhaupt und vor allem in der klassi- 
schen Literatur des Mittleren-Reiches’’ 4). Istar’s descent into hell is 
described in parallel sentences: “Die Form der Darstellung ist Parallelis- 
mus der Glieder, eine Form der ... Sprache, die sicherlich urspriinglich 
keine bewuszt kunstmiszige ‘ist, sondern das nattirliche Ergebnis 
schwungvoll gehobener Rede” *). In the litanies of the Nias priests this 
* carmen-style has obsessed the mind of the composers to such an extent 
that even the most insignificant parts of the text are expressed in the 
form of a pair of parallel members which. are xery often for the most 
part identical *,) 

Returning now to peoples of Indo- Aiatopeais tongue we only seat’ to 
memory the old German incantations and ‘Segen’, juridical and religious 
formulas, A charm addressed to, the bees, for instance, reads as follows *4): 


4) We now know that it was incorrect to say that Muhammed dealt with the most 
prosaic subject-matter in rhyme: Th. Néldeke in the Bhoyelopeedis Britannica", 
s.v. Coran. 

40) For further information see my above (eared Talcodantion Gatiecbinde 
van de Indische Archipel), some of the books and papers referred to in this work 
(p. 45 ff.); my article ‘Opmerkingen over Oud-Javaansoe zinsleer’, Bijdr. Taal-, Land-, 
Volk. 105 (1949), p. 25 ff.; IF. S. Eringa, Loetoeng Kasaroeng (A Sundanese mythical 
tale from West-Java), The Hague 1949, esp. p. 105 ff.; Wilkinson, Papers on Malay 
subjects, Life and custom I, Kuala Lumpur 1908, p. 79; ITT, 1910, p. 88 and passim; 
W. A. Braasem, Proza en poézie om het heilige meer der Bataks, Djakarta-Amsterdam 
1951, passim; W. A. Braasem and R. Nieuwenhuys, Volkspodzie uit Indonesié, 
Groningen-Djakarta 1952, passim. Compare also M. Longworth Dames, Popular 
poetry of the Baloches, London 1907, passim. 

41) OQ. Firchow, Grundziige der Stilistik in den Altégyptischen Pyramidentexten, 
Inst. f. Orientforschung, Deutsche Akad. der Wiss. Berlin, vol. 21, 1953, p. 20. 

42) A. Jeremias, Die babylonisch- aE: Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, 
Leipzig 1887, p. 9. a 

#8) W. L. Steinhart, Niassche (ae: Bandung 1937. 

44) A, E. Schénbach, Eine Auslese pl Seabecher Segensformeln (Anal Graecensia 
1893), p. 30. 
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Ich peswer euch pey dem allmachtigen got | das ir in chainen wald | noch in 
chain veld nicht kompt | und chain flucht von hin habt noch tuet. | Sand 
Abraham der pehab euch | Sand Jacob der pring euch wieder zw]... | ich 
peswer euch pey unsser frawen Maria, der ewigen magt | ich peswer euch 
pey Sand Josephen | das ir von diser stat nicht kommt. And an ancient Fri- 
sian juridical text, dating from the XIth century“): Ende ick dréggha hem- 
men ur | ende stdnde hémmen | toe grée ende grénd | den dyndoem mii der 
bystitingha | toe éwighe dégghum. | Ende ick ner myn néykommen | ner némmen 
fan mijnerweghena | deer némmer meer béth |nén spréeck oen toe habben | in da’ 
riuchte ner bitariuchte ... | toe sétten toe sellen | toe briiken toe bijsghien. Remains - 
of this mode of expression are even preserved in the literary inheritance 
which so soon relinquished the pursuit of ‘primitive’ devices. In a ‘hymn’ 
addressed to Zeus in Hesiodus’ Opera (st. 3 ff.) it reads: 6y te d1& Bootol 
aydees | Gs Gpatol te PoE te |] éntol v dpontol te | Aids weydAow Exnte 
|] déa pév yag Poder | géa dé Bordovta yadénter || oe & delinhoy pwiber 
| xal ddndov aéker-|] deta dé v idver oxodtdv | nal ayfvopa xdovet || ete. 
“Through him mortal men are famed or unfamed, sung or unsung 
alike, as great: Zeus wills. For easily he makes strong, and easily he brings 
the strong man low; easily he humbles the proud and raises the obscure, 
and easily he straightens the crooked and blasts the proud’. In the 
marriage service of the Church of England it reads: to have and to hold, 
ier beiter or worse etc. 

As may be seen from the above instances, which could easily be multi- 
plied, this carmen-style not only conditions the structure of a single line 
or sentence, but at the same time that of the composition in general: A 
hard-and-fast line between the domain of stylistics and that of the 
discipline concerned with literary composition cannot be drawn here: In the 
Avesta“) we come across many fine instances of entire paragraphs com- 
posed in this way, for instance Yt. 5, 2 yd vispanqm arinqm ysudré yaokda- 
dditi | ya vispangm hdirisingm zq0di garawan yaotdadditi | yd vispa hairisis 
huzdmitd dadditi-| ya vispanam hdirixingm diitim radwim paéma ava. 
baraiti “Who purifies the seed of all males / who purifies the womb of all 
females with a view to birth / who causes all females to have an easy 
childbirth /who procures, for all females, milk in due time’’; 98 yim aiwité 
mazdayasna hiStenta barasmd.zasta. tam yazenta hvdvanhd, tam- yazenta 
naotairyanhd; iim Jaidyanta hvdvd, dsu.aspim naotaire. mosu pastaéta 
hvdvé istim baon savista. mosu pastaéta naotaire vistasps dnham dahyunam 
ast. asp. iamd bavat “The worshippers of Mazda stood around Rete the 


45) Cf. Th. Siebs, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 29 (1897), p. 406 ff.; p. 408, 
n. O.: 
.. #8) One might compare also the rather personal and onesided treatise by Joh. 
Hertel, Beitriige zur Metrik des Awestas.und des Rgvedas, Abh. ph, h. kl. Sachs. 
Akad. d. Wiss. 38, 3, Leipzig 1927, esp. p. 34 ff. (This author is no doubt wrong in 
holding that these ‘rhymes’ “‘von den Dichtern bewuszt als Redeschmuck verwendet 
werden’’), , 
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bundle of sacred twigs in the hand; the Hvovas worshipped her, the Nau- 
taryas worshipped her; the Hvovas asked her for possession, the Nauta- 
ryas for the possession of swift horses. Shortly after the Hvovas became 
the most powerful as to possession, shortly after the Nautarya Vistaspa - 
became, in these parts of the country, possessed of the swiftest horses”’; Y. 
9, Lhdvanim &@ ratim & haomé updit zaradustram atram pairi.yaotdadantam 
gidista srivayantam ... Gat mé aém paityaoyta haomd asava diiraose: 
“azam ahmi; zaradustra, haomé agava diraoso; & mam yasanuha, spitama, 
fra mam hunvanuha yvaratse”... 3 and 4 dat aoyta zaradustrd: “namé 
haomai ! kasa wom paoiryd, haoma, masyo astvaidydi hunita gaédyai?’” fol- 
lowed by dat mé aém paityaoyia haomé agava diracss: “vivanhd mam paoiryd 
masyo astvaidyai hunita gaéPydi’”’. The next question couched in the form 
of a twofold parallelism is answered by the same schemes: ka ahmai a&igé 
arandvi, cit ahmadi jasat dyaptam: ha a.a.a.., tat a. 7. d. The following 
questions are put in the same words: 6 kasa Pind bityé, haoma, masyd 
asivaidydi huniita gatdydi? kd ahmai a&is aranavi? etc. and the answer, 
introduced by the same formula, is given with the least change of wus 
possible; cf. 9 and 10; 12 and 13 4”), 

Thus these parallel ‘balancements’, this tendency to repetition of word 
and thought, is also a structural principle in composing texts of a certain 
length, in welding together short passages into a whole, in arranging sub- 
ject-matter bearing upon the same person or event. 

It can hardly be disputed that Vedic literature, and especially the man- 
tras, is highly formulaic in character. ‘‘Vedic literary production is often 
in a high degree imitative and mechanical. The poets or priests more or 
less consciously fell into habits of expression such that entire lines of 
different stanzas or hymns, and considerable sequences of words of dif- 
ferent prose passages, show much similarity”. “*) Thanks to the American 
scholars Bloomfield and Edgerton we possess a well-known Concordance. 
— which however is, after fifty years, in urgent need of supplementing ~ 
and some very elaborate useful studies on the mantra material. “) Some 
examples chosen at random may illustrate the great similarity of many 
cola and verse quarters. The Rgveda alone contains no less than 11 padas 
beginning with tvam no agne, followed by one or two (three) other words; 
some of them recur in other texts, one (RV. 4, 1, 4 tvam no agne varunasya 
vidvan) being of very frequent occurrence. This means that even a mode- 
rately skilled poet, when faced with the task of composing a hymn addres- 
sed to Agni could dispose of a large number of examples to follow, to vary, 
to change or adapt. There are ten mantras in the same corpus commencing 


47) Other instances may be found in Yt. 10, 83 f.; 97 (see Hertel, o.c., p. 34); 
141; Vend. 22 (Hertel, 0.c., p. 59), etc. ; 

48) M. Bloomfield, A Vedie Concordance, Harvard 1906, p. VII. 

4) M. Bloomfield and F. Edgerton, Vedic variants. A study of the variant 
readings in the repeated mantras of the Veda, 3 vol., Philadelphia 1930-34; M. Bloom- 
field, Rig-Veda Repetitions, 2 vol., Cambridge Mass. 1916. ; 
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with sa tvam nah, in four cases nah is followed by the vocative indra, in 


other. cases by another vocative. RV. 4, 13, 1 praty agnir usasim agram 


recurs in a slightly different form 4, 14, 1 praty agnir usaso jdtaveda, where- 
as in 3, 5, 1, it reads praty agnir usasas cekitdnah; in 4, 13, 1 and 14, 1 
the sentence is brought to a provisional close by adding akhyat, in 3, 5, 1 
cekitanah is followed by abodhi; in all three cases the stanza is completed 
by adding some qualifications of the subject or of the subject and object. 
The prayer ‘“‘do thou, O N.N., protect us’ may be expressed in slightly 
varying outward form: RV. 6, 16, 30 team nah pihy amhaso jdtavedah ; 
7,15, 1B tin. p.a. dosdvastah; 1, 91, 8 t.n. 8. v. raksa; 10, 25, 7t. n. soma 
visvato gopa {... bhava). Beside 4, 12, 3 agnir ise brhatah ksatriyasya we 


find 7, 11, 4 a. 7. b-o adhvarasya; beside 10, 36, 2 dyaus ca nah prthivi ca 


3, 6, 3 dyaus ca tud prthivi; beside 2, 12, 13 dyava cid asmat prthivi 10, 35, 3 


_ dydva no adya prthivi and 2, 41, 20 dyava nah prthivt imam, and so on, 


\ 


-and soon. 


Although the Vedic snatnnees of this phenomenon are ee con- 
spicuous epic cases are not wanting: ef. e. g. such recurrences as Mbh. 3, 75, 
1 and 18 damayanti tu tac chrutva . . .; 14, 39, 16 TL and 21 I. 

- It is therefore not surprising that ancient Indian literature shows 
likewise many vestiges of this tendency to ‘parallelism’, symmetry, and 
balanced structures. Postponing a more systematic treatment of this point 
to the following paragraphs we may insert here a short and random col- 


— lection of instances. RV. 1, 5, 2 puritamam purinam isinam varyanam 


(symmetrical cola) ‘the first of many, the lord of desirable objects”; 6 


> 


8 ketum krnvann aketave peso maryd apesase “to him who has no sign 


giving a sign, an ornament, O man, to him who has no ornament”; 10, 1 


gayanti tva gayatrino arcanty arkam arkinah; 2, 12, 2 yah prthivim vya- 


thamdndm adrmhad yah parvatin prakupitan aramnat “who made firm the 
quaking earth, who set at rest the agitated mountains”; 4, 2, 11 ditim ca. - 
rasvaditim urusya; 4, 34, 7 agrepabhir rtupabhih sajosa gnaspatnibhi ratna- 
dhabhih sajosah; 4, 3, 7; 8,1; 10, 90,6; RV. 5, 2, 12 (last two pidas of the 
hymn) barhismate manave garma yansad |. dhavismate m. 8. y. ; AV. 1, 2,1 
vidma garasya pitaram parjanyam bhiridhdiyasam | vidmo sv asya mataram 
prthivim bhirivarpasam “we know the reed’s father, Parjanya the much- 
nourishing, we also know well its mother, the earth of many aspects’’; 1, 
24, 3 suriipa nama te mata suripo nama te pita (a fine specimen of parallel 
cola); 31, 3 asramas tvd havisaé yajamy aslonas tvd ghriena juhomi “unlamed 
I sacrifice to thee with oblation, unmaimed I make oblation to thee with 
ghee”; JB. 1, 163 sumitra (evaha) sumitrayaismi, durmitro durmitraya 
“T am Good-friend to a good friend, Bad-friend to a bad friend”; 287 
somam adharama, yajfiam tanavamahai; 297 te ye rathantaradh pagavas ta 
ddyd, atha ye barhatds te uttards; 2, 160 (in a subordinate and a principal 
clause) yddrg aha va asmiml loke ’nnam dadati, tadrg asyamusmiml loke 
"nnam bhavati;.2, 299 yad dasa gdvah satam bhavanti, saika; yac chatam 
gavah sahasram bhavanti,. satkad; 3, 168 vapantau ha. sma purastad ito, 


a 
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lunanto ha sma pascdd anuyanti; BarUp. 1, 1, 2, ahar. v& asvam 
purastin mahimanvajayata, tasya piirve samudre aan: ratrir enam pascin 
mahimdnvajayata, tasyapare samudre yonih; Mbh. 3, 297, 53 na kaimaye 
bhartrvindkria. sukham, na kamaye bhartrvinakria divam “T don’t desire 
happiness, if separated from my husband, I don’t desire heaven, if sepa- 
rated from my husband”’; 14, 16, 9 sravitas tvam mayd guhyam jhdpitas ca 
sanitanam; 15f. so ’smabhih pijito ’bhavat | asmabhih pariprstas ca; 25 ff. 
ghranam jihva cas... ca paticamam |... saptaite vijfieya puaaheldeah i] 
gandho rasas ca... ca paticamah |..: saptaite karmahetavah | | ghrata aber 
paticamah |... kartrhetavah |]. In the often rather clumsy and ‘primitive’ 
style of the puranas and related classes of literature parallelisms often 
occur, e.g. in enumerating, e. e. Kirfel, P.P. 55, 12, in verbose descriptions 
61, 15, in formulas: 127, 88.. 

Epic instances could be multiplied almost endlessly. Precision of sym- 
metry can be made to serve various ends. Mbh. 3, 313 a long series of ques- 
tions is posed and the answers are given in symmetrical form, e.g. st. 77 f. 
kim nu. hitvd. priyo bhavati kim nu hited na socati | kim nu hitvarthavan 
bhavati kim nu hited sukhi bhavet : : mdnam h. p. bh. krodham h.'n. 8. | 
kdmam h. a. bh. lobham h. s. bh. Or an author continuing his narrative 
repeats the structure of the last sentence of a quotation, repeating even 
part of its elements, a ‘clumsiness’ often to be found in primitive and 
archaic literary style: Mbh. 5, 128, 45f.... abravid dharmam p. prajapatih: 
varuniya prayacchaitan baddhva daiteyadinavin | | evam uktas tato dharmo 

. | varundya dadau sarvan baddhva daiteyadanavan. In didactic pas- 
sages this device is often resorted to in order to mark contrasts or parallel 
processes, to emphasize similarity or congruity, etc. : BhagG. 4. 26 éro- 
tradinindriydny, anye samyamagnisu juhvati | sabdadin visaydn anya in-: 
driydgnisu juhvati “the senses, hearing and the rest, others offer up.in the 
fires of restraint; the objects of sense, sound and the rest, others offer up 
in the fires. of the senses”; 6; 3 Gruruksor muner yogam karma kéranam 
ucyate | yogaridhasya tasyaiva samah kdranam ucyate. In describing two 
successive processes of the same nature the author of .Mbh. 14, 31, 10 
writes : sa lipsamano labhate bhiyistham rdjasin gundn | tadavaiptau tu 
labhate bhityistham témasan gundn; 20, 26 tatah samjayate gandhas t. s. 
rasah etc.; 23,4 f. It is needless to add that this mode of expression, 
especially if part of the elements are literally repeated easily becomes 
monotonous. This effect is of course heightened if a plurality of cola or 
stanzas in succession are formed after the same model : e.g. Mbh. 14, 27,. 
8 ff. ; 32, 18 ff. 

Ones however a certain natural inclination to formulate sltsmintives 
or to contrast two possibilities induces a speaker to express himself anti- 
thetically, moulding his thoughts into a.more or less complete parallelism: 
Mbh. 14, 26, 15 kdmacéri tu kdmena ya indriyasukhe ratah | brahmacdri 
sadaivaisa ya indriyajaye. ratah; Mbh. 3, 14,10 tam hatvd vinivartisye 
kamsakesinisidanam | ahatvd na nivartisye . . . //, Antithetic expression 
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is also a favourite device in describing a different treatment of persons 
or objects, pairs of opposites, etc. : Mbh. 1, 180, 4 asistandm niyanta hi 
sistinam pariraksita; it may be extended, e.g. as follows: 5, 106, 2 j#a- 
tinam duhkhakartaram bandhiindm sokavardhanam | suhrdam klesadatéram 
dvisatam harsavardhanam; 5, 139, 8 varyamano ’pi papebhyah papatma 
papam icchati | codyamdno ’pi paipena subhdtma subham icchati; Ram. 2, 
37, 29 na hi tad bhavita rastram yatra ramo na bhitpatih | tad vanam bha- 
vita rastram yatra raémo nivatsyati; Bhaisa, Svapn. 1, 15 savisramo hy 
ayam bharah prasaktas tasya tu sramah °°), 

This structure of the utterance is also very suitable for a description 
of a turn of fate: Mbh. 3, 62, 2 katham samrddho gatvaham tava harsavi- 
vardhanah | paricyuto gamisyami tava sokavivardhanah? ; here the‘ hearer’s 
attention is focussed on the antithesis: formerly joy, now sorrow. Two 
complementary thoughts are also not infrequently expressed symme- 
trically: Mbh. 5; 134, 21 apare bhava nah param aplave bhava nah plavah 
“be the means of our crossing when we cannot cross, be our boat where 
there is no boat”. Compare also 5, 123, 2 abhivrstas ca varsena nanapus- 
pasugandhina | parisvaktas ca punyena vayunad punyagandhina. The great 
poets of the classical period did not despise this device which may be 
very natural, e.g. in Kal. Sak. 1, 30+ (prose) ahinaakusasiie parikkhadam 
me calanam kuravaasdhadparilaggam a vakkalam “my foot is pricked 
by a young kuga shoot, and my bark-garment is caught in a kurabaka- 
branch”. However, they liked to vary it and to adapt it to the structure 
of their intricate stanzas: Kal. Urv. 3, 20 padds ta eva sasinah sukhayanti 
gatram | bands ta eva madanasya mamanukilah ; . . ‘the same rays of the 
moon comfort my limbs; the same shafts of love are agreeable to me...”. 
A series‘ of parallel thoughts is not rarely concluded by a symmetrical 
member containing what is to be proved: Mbh. 5, 130, 39. 

The authors of the brahmanas were far from being averse to symmet- 
rical repetitions of words and phrases. Whilst expatiating on the relations 
between the ritual and the phenomena of nature, between the conduct 
of man in performing rites and its repercussions, they often had to 
discuss alternatives, to decide on the best course of action, to contrast the 
effects of opposite acts, to describe complementary processes or occur- 

rences, to set their opinion against that of other experts. The natural 
bent for repeating identical schemata was in this pre-scientific sphere 
stimulated rather than suppressed. Thus we find e.g. AiB. 1, 11, 3 yat 
prayajan antariyat pranams tad yajamanasydantariyad, y. anuyadjan a. pra- 
jam t.y.a. “if he were to omit the fore-offerings he would omit the breaths 
of the sacrificer ; if he were to omit the after-offerings, he would omit the 
off spring of the sacrificer”; 2,1, 5 f. khadiram yaipam kurvita svargaka- 
mah... ; bailvam y. k. iii da oie “of kh. wood should 
he make the post who desires heaven ...; of b. w.... who d. food and a 


. 50) For antithesis as one of the fundamental constituents of Greeks. Style see 
J. D. Denniston, Greek prose style, Oxford 1952, p. 70 ff. 
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well-nourished condition”; 3, 8 tatra sa kama upapto yo.’ nupraharane, 
t. s. k. u. yah sthdne; similarly, 14, 6; 8, 8 samedhena hdsya pasunestam 
bhavati, kevalena h. a. p. i. bh. ya evam veda; 3,2,1 anydnyd devatad pratige 
gasyate, anyad anyad uktham p. kriyate; 7, 10 f. yam kaimayeta paipiyan 
syad ity uccaistarém asya ream uktvd sanaistardém vasatkurydt .. ; y. k. 
Sreydn s. i. Sanaistardm a. r. u. uecaistaram v.; JB. 1, 167; 286. . 

In gnomic poetry the emphasis expressed by the repetition of identical 
or antithetical words occurring at regular intervals has: always been 
highly valued. Many good instances are found in the scriptures of the 
Buddhists : Dhammapada 5, 1 (60) digha jagarato ratti, digham santassa 
yojanam | ...-“long is the night to him who is awake, long is the yojana 
to him who as weary ...’’, and here the poets may be supposed to have 
consciously adapted and elaborated this traditional device: ibid. 8, 1 f. 
(100 f.) sahassam api ca vacd anaithapadasamhita | ekam atthapadam 
seyyo yam suted. wpasammati followed by sahassam api ca gathd anattha- 
padasamhita | ekam gathipadam seyyo yam sutva upasammati “better 
than a thousand utterances (1, verses 2) composed of meaningless words is 
one sensible word (1, word of a verse 2) on hearing which one becomes 
peaceful”; cf. e.g. also. 15, 1 ff.-Conscious art are also the many paral- 
lelisms found in the works of Aévaghoga and later poets: Aév. Saund. 
1, 52 in describing a town: anigidharthivibhavam nigidhajianapaurusam 
“wealth was not kept back from those in need there and learning and 
manly vigour were lodged there”; 53 niketam iva vidydnaim samketam twa 
sampadém “an abode of the sciences, a rendezvous of the perfections”’; 
very artificial are stanzas such as 6, 34 ruroda mamlau virurava jaglau 
babhrama tasthau vilalapa dadhyau “she wept, she became languid, she 
howled, she grew exhausted, ...’.. Here language is going to become the 
master, instead of the servant, of thought. However, many good instances 
of antithetical symmetry could be found in the works of the classical and 
post-classical periods; cf. e.g. Budhasv.: BKSS, 26, 30 satyam brahiti no 
vacyah satyavadivrato bhavdn | mithyad brihiti no. vacyah kami mithydvrato 
hi sah; Kath. Rajatar. 4, 260. 

There exists a well-known type of popular narrative in whieh the 
hero comes, several times in succession, into a similar’ situation, or a 
plurality of persons go through the same adventures. In ‘primitive style’ 
the wordings of the parallel passages are as a rule moulded upon the same 
schema®!), The narrative passages of the brahmanas contain many ex- 
amples of this typical use of repetition. JB.:1,.286 it is told with the same 

51) See e.g. M. Lithi, Das europilische Volksmirchen, Form und Wesen, Bern 
1947, p. 59 ff.; p. 62:.“Es gilt, das Bild vor unser Auge zu zaubern, dasselbe Bild 
wie in der fritheren Episode, und in seiner ganzen Schirfe; kein Riickweis vermag 
solches, sondern nur der genaue und vollstindige Wortlaut”. Cf, also J. de Vries, © 
Het sprookje, Zutphen, p. 71; 77 etc. See also the observations made by A. B. Keith 
on the style of the Aitareya Aranyaka; The Ai. A., Oxford 1909, p. 54 f. who is 


however wrong. in considering “the inordinate love for parleien of structure... 
the chief sign of conscious literary effort’’. 
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words that the tristubh. metre, addressing itself successively to the giya- 
tri and the jagati made them afraid. In deprecating her anger and jeal-_ 
ousy the gayatri and the jagati, both of them, likewise resorted to exactly 
the same expressions: semdm gayatrim pran abhyavidhyat, tam abhyatapat, 
tasya abibhed: dyatanam ma upaharisyata iti. tim abravin : namas te ’stu, 
kimkémaimém abhividhyasiti. .pradinam me prayacchety abravit .ete. See 
also 1, 287 f.; 291. SB. 5,.4, 5, 6 ff. the preparation of seven oblations is 
described so as to begin :with exactly parallel introductory formulas : 
athaitani havimsi nirvapati.“he presents those oblations’; atha. sdras- 
vatam carum n. “he presents a rice pap for S.” ete. Examples of this 
stylistic features could easily be. multiplied almost nny cf. e. g: ibid. 
6,1, 3, 2 ff.; 7,.2, 2,13 ff. 

. Special attention may also be dame to the tendency to repeat, after a 
pause, a sequence of words forming part of a longer utterance in a new 
part of the discourse: BarU. 2, 1, 16 f. yatraisa etat supto “bhit, ya esa v. 
purusah and y. ¢. s. bh. ¢. v. p. ; the interlocutor being unable to answer 
the question following the former. sequence, the speaker proceeds, after 
repeating these words, to give the answer himself. Solemn, or long- 
winded, as this style of speaking may appear to a modern audience, people 
untrained in the methods of discussing intellectual problems welcome it 
always and everywhere: ‘‘When this person who consists of intelligence 
fell asleep ..., where was it?” This G. did not know, (the same speaker 
continues:) ‘‘when this b. f. a....then the p. w. coi... ‘Tests a the 
space within the heart’. 

A similar tendency to repeat the Scaiual words where we would use 
anaphoric pronouns not rarely occurs in explications of texts: BarU. 2, 2,3 
is an interesting instance, because after quoting a metrical text its four 
quarters are one by one explained, i.e. their contents are identified with 
definite entities, and finally the first of these entities is explicitly stated 
to represent the idea mentioned in the pada : a. c. &. itidam tac chirah, 
esa hy a. c. %. Compare also the structure of BarU. 3, 1, 8 where three 
kinds of oblations are in parallel cola enumerated, and after another 
question posed by the interlocutor explained : yG hutd ujjvalanti ... :: 
kim tabhir jayatiti : : yd hutaé ujjvalanti devalokam eva tabhir jayati . 
“those which; when offered, blaze upward...” : : “what does one win 
by these?” : : “by those which, when offered, blaze upward,.one wins the 
world of the gods ...”. We may go further and hold this procedure a 
feature in popular explications in general : BarU. 2, 3, 2 tad ean mirtam 
yad ..., ean martyam, etat sthitam, etat sat, tasyaitasya mirtasya, etasya 
martyasya ete. “this is the formed, what... , this is mortal, thisis unmoving, 
this is actual. The essence of this formed: this mortal etc.”.. The charac- 
teristics of brahman so difficult to be understood are fepestedt in the gen- 
itive in the same order in the next sentence which explains its essence. 

There would be little use to quote a large number of parallels from 
other. languages. The. slow narrative style of uneducated man, his long- 
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winded mode of discussing unfamiliar subjects, his need of moments 
of comparative relaxation, his eagerness to retain and to repeat those 
phrases and schemata which have proved adequate, — all these are 
factors helping to bring about these repetitions: ‘‘... and Odysseus pon- 
dered whether he should clasp the knees of the fair-faced maid .. 

or whether, standing apart as he was, he should beseech her with gentle 
words ... And, as he pondered, it seemed to him better to stand apart 
and beseech her with gentle words .. .” (Homer, Od. 6, 143-146), 

Even in describing a succession of occurrences these authors often seize 
the opportunity to express themselves in their favourite manner: AiA. 2, 4, 
3 tad vacajighrksat tan ndsaknod vaca grahitum. sa yad dhainad vacdgrahai- 
syad abhivydhrtya haivannam atrapsyat. tat pranenajighrksat... tac 
caksusajighrksat ...ete.; ChU. 2, 12,1 abhimanthati : sa himkarah, dhiimo 
jdyate : sa prastivah, jvalati.: sa udgitho, ’rgara bhavanti : sa pratiharah 
etc, “one rubs the fire-sticks together : that is the syllable him, smoke 
is produced : that is the prastava, it blazes : that is the udgitha, coals 
are produced : that is the pratihaéra ...”; the technical terms indicate 
the divisions of a fivefold chant, the various forms of which are explain- 
ed in this chapter by means of a large number of identifications couched 
in the outward form of parallelisms, cf: e. g. 2, 2, 1 prthivi himkarah, 
agmh prastivo ’ntariksam udgitha ddityah pratiharo dyaur nidhanam. 

It would be pointless to dwell upon the many variations of which the 
strict form of parallelism is capable. Anticipating the discussion of some 
relevant facts in the subsequent paragraphs attention may for instance 
be paid to ChU. 2, 22, 1 aniruktah prajapateh, niruktah somasya, mrdu 
slaksnam vayoh, slaksnam balavad indrasya, krauficam brhaspateh, apa- | 
dhvantam varunasya “the undefined one belongs to P., the defined one to 
S.; the soft and smooth to V., the smooth and strong to I., the DEE IKS 
to 2 the ill-sounding to V.”. _ 

It has often been Sbscrved that in giving an answer or in ceibiiag 
an order the words spoken by one of the interlocutors or by. the person 
who gives the order are in primitive, popular or archaic styles often liter- 
ally repeated : cf. e.g., in Homer, B11 f. : 28 f.; A 195 ff. : 205 ff. Sanskrit 
instances are very numerous : BarU. 3, 8, 3 sé hovdca : yad trdhvam 
yajnavalkya divah. yad -avak he ... (22 words) kasmims tad otam ca 
_ protam ceti : : sa hovadca y. %. gargi d. y. a. p.... (22 words) akdse tad © 
otam ca protam cett; Mbh. 7, 26, : 3 tesu evam sain vrneen pratyudyatesu 
bhdgasah | katham yuyudhire. ..%:; > tatha t. n. p. bh. svayam abhyadravat 

3 14, 24, 3 f; compare also oe 1, 24,1f. kasya niinam katamasydmr- 
ianam mandmahe caéru devasya némat etc. : : agner vayam prathamasy- 
dmrtanam m..c. d. n: etc.; JB. 1, 163, These ‘long-winded’ passages which 
in themselves are another piece of evidence of the inclination of the 
human mind to express itself by means of repetitions served, no doubt, 
also the purposes of the hearer : just as the author or narrator finds an 
opportunity to make perfectly clear what the problem is or what the orders 
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imply, to lay emphasis on an important passage, to refresh his hearer’s 
memory, to be true to nature—for these repetitions are up to now very 
usual in natural speech—, so too the audience on hearing them can for 
a moment ease its-attention, because the gist of the passage is already 
familiar, or at least partly understood. In a considerable number of cases 
the absence of an equivalent of our “yes” or “no” must be taken into 
account, the repetition of part of a question serving as a means of affirm- 
g : ChU. 7, 5, 3 asti bhagavah cittdd bhiya iti : : cittad va va bhiyo 
*stiti; 15, 4 tam ced briyuh ativady asiti, ativady asmiti briyat, napahnuvita. 
Cf. Plautus, Trin. 50 valen? valuistin? : : valeo, ef valut rectius. In various 
languages this repetition is therefore simply equivalent to our ‘‘yes” or 
“indeed”. However cases in which an anaphoric pronoun is preferred 
' to a repetition are not wanting in ancient prose : BarU. 3, 7, 1. There 
is no use in quoting many parallels from other literatures, because they 
are well’ known : in the Avesta, Y. 9, 3 f. it reads : “who. has pressed 
you first for the phenomenal world...” : : “V.h. p. me f. f. t. p. w.”, 
and in Egyptian pyramid texts : “give me thy breast, I suck it”: : “take 
thou my breast, thou suckest it’’. J 
A similar repetition of words is apt to occur instead of a modern “thus 
it happened” or “they did so”, if the narrator wishes to state that an 
order or request was executed, a wish fulfilled : JB. 1, 294 hanta ripani 
vyatisajdvahd iti. te ripaini vyatisajetém; 2, 95; 2, 98; 161; 285. In the 
Jugoslav Marriage of Djuro of Smerderevo it reads : “give up your horses, 
but not your weapons, and sit down in armour at the tables ...”, and 
the execution of these orders is described by means of the same words : 
“they gave up their horses, not their weapons and sat down etc.” 5), 
It seems worth noticing that these authors also resort to this mode of 
expression in quoting discourses or conversations. In many cases this 
style would be natural in any language : BarU. 3, 4, 2 yathd vibriydd asau 
gauh, asdv asva iti “as one might say: ‘this is a cow’, ‘this is a horse’ ”. 
But we also find : ChU. 4, 4, 1 f. Jabala wishes to know of what family 
he is and his mother answers him : kimgotro nv aham asmiti : : .... yad- 
gotras tvam asi. . . siham etan na veda yadgotras tvam asi, jabala tu naima- 
ham asmi,:satyakimo ndma tvam ast. Many passages in the ancient upani- 
gads and related texts are, with some variation due to the situation, 
constructed on this principle : BarU. 3, 9, 20 kimdevato ’syaém pracyam 
disy asiti. Gdityadevata iti (notice the short form of this answer). sa ddi- 
‘tyak kasmin pratisthita iti (the sun being in the-centre of interest is emo- 
tionally given the first place). caksusiti. kasmin nu caksuh p—m iti (now 
the normal form of quiet speech is adopted and, in the following cola, 
retained). ripesv itt. caksusd hi ripani pasyati. kasmin nu ripani p—aniti. 
hrdaye itt hovdca (notice this superfluity), hrdayena etc. ... evam evaitat 
. + ef. also §§ 21-24; 26. Ibid. 3, 1, 8. It seems needless to give many 


82) Of. C. M. Bowra, Heroic poetry, London 1952, p. 256 f. 
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instances of similar passages in which one of the interlocutors sets forth 
his opinions at some length. As far as the situation and the subject-matter 
permit, parallelisms arise out of.the uniform structure of the discourse : 
BarU. 5, 10, 1 yada vat puruso ’smdl lokat praiti, sa vdywm agacchati. 
tasmai sa tatra vijihite yatha rathacakrasya kham. tena sa tirdhva akramate. 
sa Gdityam dgacchati. tasmai . . etc. “When a man departs from this world, 
he goes to the air. It opens there for him like the hole of a chariot wheel. 
Through that he goes upward. He goes to. the sun. It opens there for 
him. ...’. Cf. also 5, 10, 11 where the schema of the former half of a two- 
- fold utterance is repeated twice, the latter half recurring literally and 
assuming the character of a refrain, emphasizing the extremely important 
conclusion that “the man who knows this wins the supreme world’’; 14, 6. . 

We should however never forget that pre-scientific man with his keen 
sense of recurrencies and periodicity was very often by the very situation 
prevailing at the moment of speaking led to use this mode of expression. 
Always intent on discovering identity and similarity between mythical 
occurrences situated in the ‘timeless past’ and historical events, social or 
_ ritual institutions which were considered as repetitions of that which had 

been pre-done before all history and before the existence of human society, 
always attempting to explain the meaning and purpose of human acts by 
bringing them into connection with processes in the divine and cosmical 
spheres, always clinging to traditional exactitude in formulating his 
thoughts because only an adequate choice and arrangement. of words 
was considered to convey the specific sense and the clue leading to the 
understanding of the connections and interrelations of the phenomena— 
Vedic man simply took for granted that his formulas and utterances — 
which should be literally repeated on every recurrent occasion ~ were 
exact reproductions of what had been pronounced, in the mythical past, 
by an originator, SB. 5, 2, 4, 1 vaisvadevena yajate. vaisvadevena vai praja-_ 
patir bhimanam prajah sasrje bhiimanam prajah srstva ‘siya itt. tatho evaisa 
etad vaisvadevenaiva bhiimanam prajah ‘srjate bhiimanam prajah  srsiva 
stiyd iti “He worships with the V.; for by means of the V.; P. created 
abundance (of food) and creatures, thinking : ‘may I be consecrated, 
after having created a. and c.’ And in like manner does this person (the 
institutor of the sacrifice) now, by the V., create a. and c., thinking : “May 
LTbec., a. h.c.a.a.c.’’. And ibid. 12 tav etena havisé diksu nastra raksamsy 
avihatam tau vyajayelam ... tatho evaisa etena havisd diksu nastra rak- 
simsy avahanti tatho eva vijayate “by that oblation those two’ smote the 
fiends, the raksas, in the quarters of the sky, and gained the universal 
conquest ... And in like manner does he by that o. etc. and gain the . 
victory”. 2 

In those more or less ‘primitive’ communities in which recitations of 
the above description are a form of social activity they are, as was stated 
in the preceding paragraph, as a rule not limited to ‘magico-religious’ or 
‘juridical’ subject-matter. Descriptions of important events, wisdom, 
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traditions are likewise generally contained in these rhythmic arrangements 
of utterances, and in this form are known to every member of the commu- 
nity 55). In these milieus traditional ‘literary’ devices such as any kind of 
repetitions, of ideas as well as their formulations, and various other de- 
vices of composition discussed in this book are highly appreciated. Even 
stories or narratives which to inadvertent modern men would appear to 
be told only for amusement or by way of pastime may serve also a useful 
‘purpose. It is not only the population of the Trobriand islands who during 
the slack seasons relieve the tedium of the hours by telling long stories, 
which while containing rhythmically intoned set formulae exert a favour- 
able influence upon the crops®4), Reciting myths or mythical narratives **) 
widely serves to renew the forces which once, in the mythical past, brought 
about the desirable outcome *). Almost any human wish was believed to 
be achieved by the proper knowledge and recitation of these ‘myth-for- 
mulae’*’). The many ancient Indian counterparts are too well known to 
need a long description : the many gravanaphalas (good results or rewards 
of listening to a recitation of which the poets themselves hold out a pro- 
spect), the obligatory narratives included in the scheme to be followed 
in performing rites, the recitals of the bards *®*) give ample evidence of the 
belief in the inherent force of what we would call ‘tales’ and ‘literary 
compositions’. All these compositions tend to adopt, to a more or less 
marked degree, stereotyped features. which often are, consciously or 
unconsciously, considered to be of relevance in view of the higher aims to 
be attained by the recital: It must however be borne in mind that ‘poetry’ 
which was to a considerable extent improvised—improvisation being 
indeed a normal practice among composers of various genres of texts in 
pre-scientific communities ®)—could hardly exist without formulae and 
other stereotyped features which on ‘the one hand helped the bard or 
reciter in performing his task and on the other met the demands of the 
audiences which on hearing them felt at home. Or, to express the same 
thought otherwise: this style is a great help to the memory of those 
~ reciting and to a right understanding on the part of the listeners. 

Even where texts, or parts of texts, of a certain extent written in the 

58) See e.g. C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, Leiden 1906, II, p. 67 who 
inadvertently speaks of ‘metre’. Among some Siberian tribes these formulas find 
employment on almost every occasion; see e.g. W. Bogoras in Memoirs of the American 
‘Museum of Natural History, 11, p.'470 f.; C. M. Bowra, Heroic poetry, London 1952, 
esp. ch. VI and VII. 
 *) OB, Malinowski, Coral Sone and their magic. Pouion 1935, IT, p. 156 f. 

55) For the character of myths see e.g. Malinowski, Magic, science and religion, 
New York 1954, p.93 ff. 
- 38) Cf. eg. R. F. Barton, Philippine pagans, London 1938, p. 147.. 
’ &) Cf. A. L. Kroeber, The religion of the Indians of California, Univ. of Cal, 
Publ. in Amer. Arch. and Ethn. 4, p. 344, quoted by Webster, 0.c., p. 104. 

58) Compare e.g. Gonda, Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung und Wesen des indischen 
Dramas, Leiden 1943 (Acta Or. 19), p. 420 ff. (with a selected bibliography). 
' 8) See C. M. Bowra, Heroic poetry, London 1952, p. 215 ff. eee 
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carmen way do not often occur, stereotype sentences and locutions, in- 
serted in the narrative or argument, anda strong tendency to reproduce 
‘the same pattern of expressing thoughts in words, in addition to a variety 
of verbal and structural repetitions, remind us of the difficulty which 
man found, and often still finds, in expressing himself in writing. Any 
expression of thought, whether it relates to ‘law’ or ‘custom’, to ‘history’ 
or ‘religion’, to ‘magic’ or ‘wisdom’ tends, with constant usage, to harden 
into conventional formulae. In the hazy past many thoughts were, so to 
speak, worded once for all and in the ancient literatures the same turns 
and locutions, the same descriptive and introductory ‘formulae were 
often unalterably repeated, and this repetition apparently was much 
appreciated. A- successful phrase or wording released posterity from the 
necessity to create a ‘mould of form’ themselves. 

Thus we find almost innumerable stereotyped sentences of the well- 
known Homeric type : A 201, K 162, a’ 122, ete. xal pu. pamjoas énea 
nregderta npoontoa; A 84, 285 etc. tov 0” dnaperBduevos xgoaéyn . , and 
even B 44, B 4 noaol & ind dinagoiaw edyjoato xald nédida and ‘many 
similar instances °°), In the Avesta: Yt. 3, la‘ ete. mraot ahuré mazda 
spitamdi zaradustrai; 5, 18; 22 etc. dai him jfaidyat : avat ayaptem dazdi 
mé; Y. 43, 5 etc. spantam at wa mazda minghi ahurd and so on*), 
The poetry of the Yakuts and Kalmucks — to recall other instances chosen 
at. random —is equally rich in formulaic elements : ‘thither he departed, 
he went straight to the West’. Cherokee Indian spells contain many 
archaic.and traditional expressions often understood only by the medicine 
men and sometimes not even by them ®). In other parts of the world, with 
the Batak of Sumatra or the Papuas of New Guinéa, with the Kayan of 
Bahau or the Eskimos of the North, similar formulas may be found, which. 
as a result of unconscious degeneration and increasing obsolescence are, it is 
true, handed down orally from one generation to another, but are frequently 
incomprehensible to the layman), Similarly, in the Veda where such 
statements as SB. 3, 2, 2, 28 “because they... , therefore it is called...” 
(atha yad enendyopayams tasmad yipo néma) and such injunctions as SB. 
3, 2, 3, 22 “but let him not do it in this way“ are often repeated; ef. also 
JB. 97; 129 ; 153;.179 devdsuré aspardhanta; the very era formula 
(e.g. JB. 1, 160; SB. 3, 4, 2, 3) of the type “he makes himself... (he be- 
comes, his glory etc. is... .) who knows thig”. 

60) Seo e.g. Bowra, o.c., p. 215 ff. 

81) See H. Lommel, Die YaSt’s des Awesta, 1927, p. 1 “Alle Yaits haben Anteil 
an formelhaften Anrufungen, auch die groszen, inhaltlich wertvollen YaSts sind 
davon durchzogen. Aber manche kleinere YaSts sind nicht viel mehr, einige gar 
nichts weiter als eine Zusammenstellung von Gebetsformeln ...”; ef. also p. 8 ff. 
8) ODE Mooney, Sacred formulas of the Cherokees, Seventh Annual Report of 
‘the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 343. 

_ 8) See eg. H. Aufenanger and G. Héltker, Die Gende in Zentralneuguinea, 
Wien-Médling 1940, p. 142; A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, I, Leiden 1904, 
p. 111; W. Thalbitzer, Les magiciens Esquimaux, Journal de la société des América- 
nistes 22 (1930), p. 75 f.; Webster, o.c., p. 95. 
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As already observed the efficacy of these texts was, at least as far as 
they were of magico-religious and juridical importance, believed to be 
dependent upon their correct repetition. Any change in the traditional 
wording could diminish or nullify their power. The human word and 
especially the rhythmically formulated word, represents power, which by 
pronouncing the formulae, whether they are prayers, spells, curses, praise, 
_ words of consecration, mythical recitations, or more or less ‘sacred’ writ- 
ings or other ceremonial speech, is made active and set. in motion *). 
In these recitations it is not only the rhythmic character, the correspond- 
ence of words, the tendency to isosyllabism which is of considerable 
importance, but also rhyme, alliteration, assonance and other varieties 
of repetition of smaller units, Not rarely the sound of the formulae seems 
to be of greater relevance than their meanings, and a combination of pow- 
erful formulaic utterances or powerful words may often be considered a 
means of enhancing the effect of the recital ©), 

As we will, in the following chapters, be almost exclusively concerned 
with the style of documents of a religious nature it seems to be worth 
while to dwell for a moment upon the special characteristics of the lan- 
guage of religion. It has often, and correctly, been observed that this ‘Son- 

dersprache’ is notable for a certain conservatism), that is to say for a 
- tendency to retain archaisms. It often has a predilection for words, ex- 
pressions, and constructions, which in the ordinary style of speaking have 
. fallen into disuse, for special and technical terms which not rarely are 
incomprehensible to the layman, for a certain verbosity often occasioned 
by the tendency to. combine for the sake of exactitude ‘synonyms’ %), 
Part of these archaisms create an impression of solemnity. So do ‘verba 
eoncepta’ ®8) : wide-spread indeed is the belief that fixed formulas, con- 
sisting of parallel sequences of words contain an inherent power. In law 
and religion they are up to now considered a necessity. Such parallel pairs 
of yajus or sacrificial prose formulas as Ts. 1, 1, 1, 1 tse tua Grje tua bee 


4) See e.g. y. Larock, Essai sur la valeur sacrée et la valeur sociale des noms 
de personnes dans les sociétés inférioures, Revue de Vhistoire des religions 101 (1930); 
H. W. Obbink, De magische beteekenis van den naam, Utrecht 1925; Webster, 
o.¢., ch, IV; G. van der Leeuw, Religion in essence and manifestation, London 1938, 
' ch. 58 ff. Remarkably enough many ancient Babylonian psalms and hymns were 
preceded by the term giptu “conjuration”, seo A. van Selms, Babylonische termini 
yoor zonde, Thesis Utrecht 1933, p. 64.- 

8%) Cf. also F. van der Leyen, Volkstum ‘and Dichtung, Jena 1933, p. 93 ff. 
' 8) See eg. K. Vossler, Uber das Verhiiltnis von Sprache und Religion, Die 
neueren Sprachen, 28 (1921), p. 97 ff.; H. Giintert, Von der Sprache der Gétter und 
_Geister, Halle 8. 1921, p. 126 f.; for the Latin ‘Sakralsprache’ see M. Leumann und 
J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Grammatik, Miimchen 1928, Register s.v. (p. 866). 
Compare also J. Gonda, The character of the Indo- -European moods, Wiesbaden 
1956, p. 36 ff. : 

87) Cf. eg. in an ancient Latin prayer (Cato, Agr. 141, 2) prohibessis defendas 
averruncesque “that thou mayest keep off, ward off and avert”. 

8) See also A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda, III, Prag 1878, p. 347. 
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od 


=P (freshness) thee, for food (strength) thee”’ or 1, 1,3,1 dias ast prthivy 

# “thou art heaven, thou art earth’’ were to be repeated literally and 
arGbly every time when they were required. 

There is in this connection: also room for the following observations. 
In speaking head or intellect and heart or emotions are very often inter- 
twined. Frequently enough the heart dictates or influences the utterances — 
formulated by the brains. It is not only the simple, uneducated and un- 
sophisticated man who in spontaneous discourse is led by various emo- 
tions, even people of trained intelligence are, also when they believe 
themselves to pronounce an objective and matter-of-fact speech, often 
mastered by passions. Logical and scientific arguments are in a 
variety of circumstances obedient handmaids of many emotions and 
inclinations, desires, dislikes, aversions, hatred, jealousy, predilection, 
partiality. The thought of primitive and unsophisticated people is a labor- 
ious process, confused and hampered by fear and hope, by desires and 
dislikes ®). “La plus grosse erreur que l’on puisse commettre en psycho- 
logie est celle d’isoler la vie intellectuelle de nos autres vies, de réduire 
les connaissances & de.pures connaissances, de croire que nous pensons 
exclusivement pour penser. Nous connaissons et pensons d’abord ... pour 
agir...’’”), The very motive of speaking usually is to exert influence upon 
our fellow-men, to induce them to give us something, to agree with us, 
to sympathize with us, to adhere to our point of view, etc. This power of 
speech is a reality, unconsciously realized by anyone who tries to persuade 
others or to rouse their interest or emotions and consciously exploited by 
all of us in social intercourse. It is further the conviction of many speakers 
especially in pre-scientific. communities that not only human beings but 

“also superhuman potencies can be influenced by their powerful words, 
that human speech is able to compel these to obedience”). ““Noch stiirkere _ 
Macht als in Kraut und Stein liegt in dem Wort” ”*). It is, in consideration 
of these facts, intelligible that sacral texts are far from being devoid of 
emotional elements. Many constructions and stylistic devices, proper to 
emotional speech in general may be expected to occur also in spells, pray- 
ers and litanies. In a state of mind for which the Germans created the 
term “héhere Beseelung”, in rapture and exaltation, many people, and 
especially when they are in the vein for ‘making poetry’ are apt to give 
free rein to the inclination to use these emotive devices in praying and 
addressing the gods as well as in making an appeal to the feelings of their 
fellow-men 74), “Rhythmus herrscht in jeder irgendwie erhdhten Rede, 

®) KR. Thurnwald, in M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgoschichte a Berlin 1927/28, 
s.v. Primitives Denken. 

: 7) EK. Baudin, Psychologie’, p. 559, quoted by Jousse,.o.c., p. 95. 
- B)” See e.g. also. Thurnwald, Psychologie. des primitiven Menschen, Minchen, 

266 ff. 

Pa J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 1023. Cf. eg. AV. 2, 31, 2 “we destroy 
all worms with our word’’. 

78) For instances borrowed from Christian patriarchs see e.g. K. Polheim, Latei- 
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ob poetischer oder prosaischer’’™), and the natural accompaniments and 
consequences of ‘rhythmic speech’ such as parallelism, rhyme, alliteration, 
etc. are under these circumstances often rooted in animation or genuine 
inspiration. Those stylistic devices which with a view to certain purposes 
are in ordinary speech felt as especially appropriate and effective. are 
exploited in the ‘Sondersprache’ of religion, where they may even adopt 
a more or less mechanical character: Individuals becoming aware of their 
character are apt to bestow particular attention upon them, to use them 
intentionally and epromeditetedly. to become, as: artists, enters of ate 
form *), 

It will therefore be part of the task of the student of stylistics not only 
to determine, collect, and describe the characteristics of sacral language, 
but also to explain them, that is to say to account for their occurrence 
in a given context both ‘historically’ and ‘psychologically’. A predilection 
for combining ‘synonyms’ sometimes found in dignified speech may for 
instance be explained from the tendency scrupulously to choose the 
correct and suitable term, because any deviation from the only correct | 
and consecrated mode of expression would, in praying, cursing, exorcising 
and often also in discussing ‘religion’ prove fatal. The frequent occurrence . 
_ of periphrasis and the replacement of current terms by synonyms is often 
due to the phenomenon of linguistic tabu™). Repetition may point to 
emotion on the part of the speaker, to tension and excitement, but also to 
- a conscious effort to be suggestive’’), Repetition of the same word, though 
under certain circumstances indicative of mental poverty and a lack. of 
imaginative faculty, of an incomplete mastery of the language, or of a 
psychical ‘automatism’, may however also result from a tendency to speak 
emphatically, pathetically, suggestively, to rouse the hearer’s interest, to 
make oneself understood as thoroughly. as possible. Diwekar 78) is no 
- doubt incorrect in considering an exclamation such as RY. 1, 12, 2 agnim 
agnim havimabhih sada& havanta vispatim “Agni, Agni, they always invoke 
with invocations...” a mere. ornament’) not only because emotional 
repetition of an adliiress or exclamation is, under the influence of fear, 


nische Reimprosa, Berlin 1925, p. 236 ff.; cf. also J. Schrijnen, Charakteristik des 
Altchristlichen Latein, Nijmegen 1932, P- 19 f., and in general F. Heiler, Das Gebet, 
Miinchen 1918, p. 140; 149 f. 

_ 7%) E, Norden, Logos und Rhythmus, Berlin 1928, Pp. 8. 

%) Compare with regard to the Greek ieentions W. Kranz, Stasimon, penn 
1933, p. 127 ff. 

78) . See e.g. J. Portengen, De oudgermaansche dichtertaal in ae iaeiegemh 
verband, Thesis Leiden 1915 (gives a onesided view of the subject); W. Havers, 
Neuere Literatur.zum Sprachtabu: Sitz. Ber. Akad. Wiss. Wiens 223, 5 (1946); 
_L, Bloomfield, Language, ‘London 1935, p. 400 ff. 
_™) Cf. eg. G. Appel, De Romanorum precationibus, Giessen 1909, p. 212; H. de 
Boor, im P. Merker und W. Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgesch. IIT, 
Berlin 1928/29, p. 511. 
_ ®) Diwekar, o.c., p. 8. See aleo ch. XVI. 

7) Guérinot, o.c., p. 91 is mistaken in translating: .“unumquemque-ignem”, 
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fright, or the desire to be heard, very common in a great diversity of 
languages : cf. e. g. the Homeric, E 31 “Ages ”Apec *°). 

Special forms of repetition such as alliteration—which does not fulfil — 
the same function everywhere—, anaphora—which underlines parallel- 
ism, lays emphasis, throws contrasts into relief—, rhyme, refrain, etc. 
etc. are therefore a natural peculiarity of all varieties of solemn and 
ceremonious diction : “das Substrat des Reims ist der Parallelismus” *), 

‘Before proceeding to discuss the relevant phenomena in the Veda it 
may be useful to quote, in illustration of the above expositions, some 
passages from other literatures. In ancient Germany anaphora and other 
varieties of partial repetition are closely connected with the ‘parallel 
verses’ (Parallelverse) ®*). In Old Norse we find for instance: vaki, maer 
meyja | vaki, min vina; Hav. 53, 1 ff. létilla sanda | litilla saeva | litil eru get 
guma;in Ancient English: Wand. 92 f. hvaer cvom mearg? hvaer cvom mago? 
The structural principles of the ancient German Merseburg spells are 
anaphora, rhyme, correspondence. with regard to the number and length 
of words etc. : sdse bénrenki | sdse bluotrenki | sése lidirenkt |] bén zi béna | 
bluot zi bluoda etc. A German ‘Liebeszauber’ runs as follows®): Hele vrouwe 
Avonsterre | hele vrowwe Lieve |] langhe hebbic u gesocht | nu hebbic u von- 
den ...ie mane u bi den banne | ende bi den goeden sente Janne | ende bi den 
heligen lichame ons heeren | ende bi gode al der werelt heere . .. schijnt him 
in tsine oren | schijnt hem unt ten ogen ... In an Esthonian formula in- 
tended to cure people of tooth-ache it reads*) : koera amba kadunego | 
hundi amba idanego “into the tooth of the dog he may disappear, into the 
tooth of the wolf he may disappear”. Typical instances of the same style 
were current in ancient Rome : the prayer accompanying the sacrifice 
of the. suovetaurilia contains, inter alia, the words ®): .... ut fruges 
frumenta | vineta virgultaque | grandire dueneque evenire siris | pastores 
pecuaque | salva servassis. 

Popular songs, sayings, proverbs, invocations ete. in a variety of coun- 
tries are characterized by the same structure. In ancient Greece a well- 
known ‘song’ addressed to the swallow commenced as follows ®*): 748"; #Ade 
yehday | xalacg eas dyovoa | xahods énavtodvs | éxi yaotéoa hevuad | éni 
vita pédawa ..... -The same style is proper to proverbs and traditional 
sayings : Sophron, fr. 110 B tégvvay &ecer | xduwor exgicev; in French : 
poignez vilain, il vous oindra | oignez vilain, il vous poindra; nul miel sans 


80) See also J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, Géttingen 1905, IT, 1, p. 144. 

81) Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, p. 814. — The above is not to contend that 
these phenomena occur only in parallelisms. 

82) Cf. R. M. Meyer, Die altgermanische Poesie, Berlin 1889, p. 315 ff. 

83) A. E. Schénbach, Analecta Graecensia, p. 48, n. 35; ef. e.g. also ae 
Deutsche Mythologie TT’, p. 1181 ff. 

84) Quoted by Norden, o.c., p. 824. . 

85) Handed down by Cato, De Serialoure: 141, ada o.c., p. 160 is wrong in 
saying ‘poetico modo exornantur”. : 

8) Athenaeus, 8, 360 c. 
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fiel; in Dutch : zo heer, zo knecht; vroeg rijp, vroeg rot; *t kan vriezen, ’t 
kan dooien; noch vlees, noch vis; in French : ni rime ni raison; ne pain 
ne paste’), It is needless to repeat that these devices are in themselves 
not ‘poetical’ : especially in the natural way of speaking of witty persons, 
new rhyming or alliterating parallelisms are not noe proguoeds prolif-. 
ically. 

In addition to the above examples some instances famcowel from 
non-Indo-European languages may find a place here : in addressing the 
‘souls’ of the palm-trees the Malay collector of palm-wine pronounces 
the following formula : aku memaut lehérmu | aku menjanggul rambutmu | 
aku membawa sadap gading | akan membasuh mukamu “T cling to your 
necks, I dress your hair. I bear a tapping-knife of ivory, in order to wash 
your faces’; in sowing-time’ the spirits are propitiated as follows: ... se- 
gala inang segala pengasuh | djangan beri sakit | djangan bert demam /... 
hetjil mendjadi besar | tua djadi muda | ... jang ta’ sama dipersama | jang ta’ 
hidjau diperhidjau “all attendants, all nurses, don’t bring illness, don’t 
bring fever ... (may what is) small become great, (may what is) old 
become young ..., what is not equal should be made equal, what is not 
green should be made green’’; in descriptions inserted in ‘fairy tales’ and 
other narratives passages in the same style are far from rare: ada jang 
mérah gada-gadanja | muatan sutera dan mastuli | ada jang putih gada- 
gadanja | muatan lilin dengan getah | ada jang hidjau gada-gadanja muatan 
kesumba dengan malau “‘(of ships having put into port) some of them have 
red wind-vanes, their cargo (consists of) silk and mastuli (a cloth fabric 
of heavy silk), some of them have white wind-vanes, their cargo: (con- 
sists of) wax and tree-sap, some of them have green wind-vanes, their 
cargo (consists of) safflower and Jac’). In the Aethiopian war- and love- 
songs rhyme is a regular phenomenon, and anaphora not unknown; 
resembling the Arabian sadj this popula: ‘poetry’ which is also recited 
on the occasions of birth, funerals etc. “procede per assonanze; essa ri-. 
cerca rime” 8), In ancient Babylonian spells we likewise find such se- 
quences as : “The headache has escaped hell; the headache has escaped the 
residence of Bel”; ‘he cannot move his limbs, he cannot straighten his 
limbs”; “‘O namtar (the demon of pestilence) who devours the country 
like a fire, O namtar who falls upon man like fever . . . ’. Similar instances 
might be quoted from various other Semitic literatures, from ancient 
Egypt) ete. These phenomena which are inherent in parallelism — of 


87) Cf. ag. W. von ‘Wartburg, Evolution et structure de la langue fediipaise?, 
Berne 1946, p. 109 f, ; 

88) For more complete quotations see C. ‘Hooykaas, Over Maleische iierataut 
Leiden 1937, p. 28, 29, 47. Minangkabau instances are given by J. C.. van Revie 
Tijdschrift Bataviaasch Genootschap 39, p. 533 ff. 

89) C. Conti Rossini, Canti popolari tigrai, Zs. f. Assyriologie 17, p. 23 ff. and 
19, p. 340. 

90) See G. Roeder, Urkunden zur Religion des alten Agypten, Jena 1923; of. also 
Jousse, 0.¢., passim. 
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which they are also a manifestation—, may easily increase in importance, 
overgrowing their natural proportions 4). Helping the memory of those _ 
reciting 2) they may be applied and cultivated for mnemonic purposes. 
They are delightful to the ears and minds of the hearers and speaker be- 
cause they meet the psychical needs of uniformity, harmony, and concinni- 
ty; they are suggestive and fascinating; they establish associations not 
only between the parts of the utterance, but also between the person 
speaking and those listening, they contain or manifest invisible ‘power’, 
or rather they cause the ‘power’ always inherent in spoken words to in- 
crease. Hence their capability of being used for the suggestive purposes 
of magic and religion : they touch the hearer to the quick, have hold over 
all beings visible or invisible, whether they are human or superhuman), 
These sound combinations and phonetic repetitions, being noticed and 
appreciated are considered to be inherent in magico-religious diction in 
general; and to convey, in ritual recitation, special connotations. The 
texts containing them may easily become hallowed and regarded as effec- 
tive 4), If their efficacy has, in a certain milieu, been unanimously admit- 
ted—and man is always apt to forget the proofs to the contrary ~ they 
come to be endlessly repeated. In praying, exorcising, and.in general 
addressing the unseen, in endeavouring to ‘captivate’ the hearers as com- 
pletely as possible, and on all other occasions when the spoken word is 
man’s most powerful weapon, these stylistic devices have reached great 
popularity. Their special properties made these devices also suitable for 
those poets who wished powerfully to appeal to the attention of their 
fellow-men. Even in modern life they have not completely lost their 
ancient’ character. They continue to fulfil the same duties, not. only in 


#) R, Campbell Thompson, The devils and spirits of Babylonia, II, London 1904, 
p. 44; 70; 98. 

2) See e.g. E. Otto, Zur Grundlegung der Sprachwissenschaft, ‘Bielefeld: Lelpzig 
1919, p. 54 f, “(Induktionen) betreffen die Bildung neuer oder auch bereits geliufiger 
sprachlichen Formen und Sprechweisen auf. Grund anderer geliufiger Ausdrucks- 
méglichkeiten .... Bei.diesen Versuchen wurde den Versuchspersonen ein Wort - 
geboten...{er) hatte dann... mit einem beliebigen Wort, das ihr zundchst einfiel, zu 
reagieren. Es stellte sich heraus, dasz das Reizwort das Reaktionswort auf zweierlei 
Weise bestimmen kann. E's wird beeinfluszt erstens der lautliche Charakter, a. Klang 
der Vokale und Konsonanten (bin-lin), b. der dynamische Akzent (Rhythmus), 
es wurde auf einsilbige Worte mit einsilbigen Worten, auf mehrsilbige mit mehr- 
silbigen reagiert (+90 %) usw.”. In perusing A. Thumb-K. Marbe, Experimentelle 
Untersuchungen tiber die peyoholovisobon Grundlagen der sprachlichen Analogie- 
bildung, Leipzig 1901, I found many cases of isosyllabism etc., antithesis, but 
comparatively few instances of rhyme. 

88) Words pronounced ‘grip’ or ‘captivate’ the audience, ef. alae the Germ. 
fesseln, the Gr. Suvog déopuos poerév (Kranz, Stasimon, p. 133), the Skt. vilobhayati 
“to allure, entice”, etc.; E. Riess in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl. d. klass. Altert., 
s.v.. Aberglauben; M. Miller, Stilform der. altdeutschen Zauberspr., Thesis Kiel 
1901, p. 7. 

%4y. See also Kranz, o.c., p. 128 ff. and M. Schusser, in Handwéorterb. d. decteshen: 
Aberglaubens I, Berlin-Leipzig 1927, 1117 ff. 
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time-honoured formulas and in religious usage, but also in the spells and 
incantations of modern society, the slogans of advertising : in Dutch : 
‘Naar -Dyjers met spoed, want Dyjers is goed; Dobbelman—lekker man; 
Geuzenbaai — reuzebaai; Boeken bij Broese; in English : Buy British. 
As it will in the following chapters be our chief object to concentrate 
attention upon a number of stylistic phenomena which may be regarded 
as characteristic ‘of the varieties of style discussed in the foregoing pages, 
‘some words may—in order to avoid misunderstanding —be inserted here 
‘on-the character of the metrical texts of the Veda in general. This ‘book 
- is not intended to exhaust its subject, even less to be a complete descrip: 
tion of Vedic style. There are many lines in the Veda in which symmetry 
and its corollaries play no part. There are also many instances of anaphora, 
rhyme, or alliteration which deserve to be studied in connection with their 
context, whether this is characterized by the same phenomena or not. In 
short, the large number of details to be presented in the following pages 
involves the risk of losing sight of the structure of a Vedic metrical com- 
' position as a whole. 
Notwithstanding the striking dannasity of archaic and ‘primitive’ 
symmetrical compositions wherever and whenever produced and of the 
songs, ballads, prayers or formulas in which this ancient mode of expres- 
sion has left its traces, there is abundant scope for variety. The enormous 
popularity of ‘balancements’ does not involve. preference for the same 
elements. The points of difference between an ancient German ‘Segen’ 
with its pronounced predilection for alliteration, the monotonous repetition 
of Assyrian incantations, the Nias ballads, characterized by the double 
expression of the same thought, and the Chinese antithesis, the synony- 
mous style of the Eskimos are much in evidence. This variety and this 
“diversity of choice were no doubt largely determined by the purposes to 
be attained by the compositions, by the needs and social circumstances 
of the milieu in which they came into existence, by the intelligence, level 
of culture, imagination and interests of-the ‘authors’, reciters and their 
audiences, and by many other factors. It cannot be doubted that for 
instance the ancient Latin, Greek and Indian specimina of this literary 
‘art’ were, historically as well as structurally, rooted in the same ancient 
procedures of composition which were, in turn, based'on speech habits 
proper to all earlier and later generations of Romans, Greeks or Indians, 
but it would be incorrect to overlook, with Norden, the points of difference 
between, for instance, a Latin carmen and a prose fragment of Gorgias. 
Whereas the former is primarily characterized by horizontal correspond- 
ence, parataxis, alliteration, preference for ‘synonyms’ and correspond- 
ence with regard to number of words and syllables Gorgias may be said 
to have had a decided preference for syntactic and semantic correspond- 
ence especially in the vertical direction, hypotaxis, rhyme, assonance, 
antithesis and subordination. A Latin carmen is decidedly ‘primitive’, a 
fragment of Gorgias is a piece of conscious art. But it is clear that the 


F 
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Father of literary prose and his adherents selected certain qualities in- 
herent in Greek expression, such as balance, assonance and antithesis, 
‘and exaggerated them beyond measure. It cannot, however, be denied 
that syntactic correspondence, vertical correspondence and isosyllabism 
rather than similarity in numbers of words, were, in Greek, often preferred, 
that antithetical expression is “one of the fundamental constituents .of 
Greek style”). The Latin carmen is an almost ideal mode of expression 
for religious and juridical formulas, for prayers and incantations, for 
traditional wisdom of hoary antiquity, the Greek preference for antithesis 
and vertical correspondence — —straining the hearer’s attention, ‘forcing 
him to view the full extent of two cola at the same time and requiring 
a considerable amount of intellectual effort-- created a style which ren- 
dered signal service to the expression of higher thoughts. But the dis- 
tinction which may be drawn between the classical style of writing and 
its immediate models on the one hand and Homer and Hesiod on the 
other suffices to show that there are, even in Greek, many reminiscences 
of a style, less typically ‘Greek’ and more akin to what may be considered 
to have been a narrative form of archaic and ‘primitive’ ‘balanced’ style. 
Although it is not possible to give a brief characterization applicable to 
all mantra texts a few observations may be made here in order to bring 
some of their outstanding features to the fore. They are, first of all, like 
Homer, much more diversified by many possibilities of variation in word 
order and: syntactic structure, and by an almost unlimited choice of 
combinations of word groups and other units. They are in the second place 
metrical, and the metrical units — consisting as arule of 8, 11 or 12 syllables 
—are to a great extent also syntactic units, whether independent sentences 
or members of sentences. Two metrical units are very often intertwined 
so as to constitute a larger syntactic unit): RV. 2, 38, 8; 35, 3°). The 
syntactic units are as a rule short. A metrical unit (pada) is not rarely 
divided into two more or less symmetrical parts (incisa: of. 2, 35, 12; 8, 48, 
3); tricola, filling one or two padas, are likewise far from rare: RV. 1, 35, 7; 
2, 33, 2. No form of horizontal and vertical correspondence is absent, 
but strictly symmetrical repetitions of the same schema, though favoured 
by the authors of some magical texts of the Atharvaveda (e.g. 1, 2, 1; 
1, 3, 1 ff.; 1, 24, 3; 2, 8, 3 ete. ete.) are disliked in the hymns of the Reveda; 
cf. however 5, 83, 5. Variations, extensions, interruptions of a schema are 
much more common: 2, 12,14; 35,14 a b; 3, 59, 2; 4, 50, 5a; 6b. Various 
types of subordination — e.g. 1, 85, 9c; 2, 12, lla; 33, 7¢ — occur beside 
syndetic or asyndetic co-ordination — 2, 12, 15a; 33, Th; 10; 14; 15; 4, 50, 


%) J. D. Denniston, Greek prose style, Oxford 1952, p. 70. 

%) The relative procedures will be the subject of another publication. 

%) For the sake of convenience the few references which are to follow have been 
borrowed from the texts collected in Macdonell’s Vedic reader for EvaAerite, Oxford 
1917 ete. 
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9b— ; cf. also 4, 51, 5d. One of the most typical features of the style of these 
bodies of literature is the frequency and the ease with which syntactic 

groups of various structure are linked together so as to constitute larger 

or complex sentences. ya- groups of various length and character: 2, 12, 

2 ff.; 33, 13; word groups containing a participle: 1, 35, 8d; 2, 12, 12d; 

appositions: 1, 85, 12; 2, 12, 1ld. Paronomasia, rhyme, alliteration and 

other varieties of ‘assonance’ are a favourite means of emphasizing syn- 

tactic and semantic relations: 2, 38, 2; 3;.4, 50, 7; 51, 1; anaphora is very 

frequent: 1, 35, 1; 2, 12, 2; 3, 59, 1; 5, 11, 4; 83, 5; 6, 54, 5; 10, 127, 5. 

Words are not rarely arranged in accordance with the principle of in- 

creasing magnitude: 1, 85, 2c; 9ab; d; 8, 48, 6. Antithesis of the ‘horizontal’ 

variety is much in vogue: 1, 85, 4 pracydvayanto acyuld; 7, 86, 7 acetayad 

acitah; 8, 48, 12 amartyo martidm Gvivesa, but more complicated vertical 

antithetical correspondence is by no means absent: 7, 61, 4 ayan masé 
ayajvanam avirah | pra yajfiamanma vrjanam tirdte “may the months of 

non-sacrificers pass without sons; may he whose heart is set on sacrifice 

extend his circle’. That the diction of the Vedic poets could sometimes 

follow the lofty flight taken by their imagination may appear from RV. 

1, 124, 2 aminati daivyani vratani | praminati manusyd yugdni | tyusinam 

upamé sasvatinim | dyatindm prathamosé vi adyaut “without violating’ 
the divine ordinances, reducing the ages of men, Usas has shone forth as - 
the last of many who have passed by, as the first of those who are to come”. 

Very often a felicitous middle course is adopted between the peculiarities 
of the ancient ‘symmetrical’ style and the exigencies of a mode of expres- 
sion which sometimes is descriptive or narrative, and often eulogistic or 
invitatory: RV. 10, 90, 1 sahasrasirsa purusah | sahasrakgah sahasrapat 
| sa bhiimim visvato vrtvd | aty atisthad dasaagulam; 10, 14, 7 prehi prehi 
pathibhih piirvyebhir | yatra nah pirve pitarah pareyuh | ubha rijand sva- 
dhaya madanta | yamam pasyasi varunam ca devam; 1, 85,10 airdhvam — 
nunudre avatam ta ojasa | dédrhinam cid bibhidur vi parvatam | dhamanto 
vanam marutah suddnavo | made somasya ranydni cakrire *), 

These introductory observations will now be followed by a more de- 
tailed discussion of those phenomena which were already touched upon 
in outline in the foregoing pages. Starting from parallelism in a wide sense 
of the term, the stylistic features which are often concomitant with it, 
and a number of oe points of eyatecue and stylistic relevance will pass 
in review. 


For other views of, or observations on, prehistoric Indo-European poetic 
style and diction see J. Wackernagel, Idg. Dichtersprache, Philologus 95 (1942), 
p. | £f.; F. Specht, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 64, p. 1 ff.; E. Schwyzer, Abh. Preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss. 1989, 6, p. 10 f.; 22; 25; H. Hirt, Indogerm. Grammatik, I, Heidelberg 1927, 
p- 126 ff.; P. Thieme, Der Fremdling im Rgveda, Abh. D. M. G. 23 (1938), p. 166; 
H. H. Rohinader: Ein Indogerm. Liedtypus in den Gathas, Z. D. M. G. 94 (1940), p 
399 ff.; the same, Auf den Spuren indogerm. Dichtung, Die Weltliteratur, 18 (1943), 
p- 82 ff.; F. R. Schréder, Eine indogerm. Liedform, G. R. M. 4 (1954}, p. 179 ff. 


98) 


dit. 


BALANCED 
STRUCTURES AND SYMMETRICAL WORD GROUPS 


In colloquial usage a short sentence expressing a simple statement or 
predication is often followed by another sentence of exactly identical 
‘structure: A, is twenty, B. is eighteen; like master, like man; in Latin, Plaut. 
Rud. 63 conscendit navem, avehit meretriculas. Especially in contrasting two 
‘predications this schema is very popular and efficient : Dutch katten 
krabben, honden bijten “cats scratch, dogs bite”; in Latin, Plaut. As. 129 
bene merenti mala es, male merenti bona es. It is therefore not surprising 
that Vedic prose authors in their arguments and expositions often resort 
to it: JB. 1, 6 ahar vai gabalo, ratrih éyamah “8. (is) the day, 8. night”; 
1, 182 dgneyo brahmana, aindro rajanyah “the braliman is related to Agni, 
‘the ksatriya is related to Indra”; RV. 10, 15, 5: 90, 6. 

Balanced binary word groups the extent of which does not exceed the 
Jength of a metrical unit are far from rare in the Vedic Bamiitis. AV. I, . 
17, 2a tisthavare tistha pare “stop, lower one, stop, upper one”; 4, 6,71 ye 
apisan ye adihan | ya dsyan ye avisrjan “they who mashed, who smeared, 
who hurled, who let loose” ;. 11, 7 £. so ’drmhayata so ’dharayata; 11, 12a 
duhe siyam duhe pratah; 12, 2a yat te ristam yat te dyuttam; 5, 15, la eka 
‘ca me dasa ca me; 29, 4a aksyau ni vidhya hrdayam ni vidhya; 30, 5a yat 
te mata yat te pita; 6, 1, la doso gaya brhad gaya; 6, 64, la sam janidhvam 
sam prcyadhvam, cf, RV. 10, 191, 2a sam gachadhvam sam vadadhvam, 
and similar sets; AV. 6, 83, 2a eny eka syeny eka; 88, la dhruva dyaur 
dhruva prthivi = RV. 10, 173, 4a; AV. 6, 117, 3a anrna asminn anrnah 
‘parasmin = TB. 3, 7, 9, 8a ete.; 6, 128, 4a sa pacdmi sa dadémi, cf. 12, 3, 
47a aham p. a. d.; 6, 131, la ni Sirgato ni pattatah+); 6, 140, 2 I vrihio citan 
yavam attam | tithe médsam. atho tilam, and, besides, 5, 13, 7a; b; 23, 4a; 
b; 28, 1c; 3c; 80, 13a (cf. b!). In the RV. : 1, 109, 6 pra sindhubhyah pra 
giribhyah; 5, 78, 8a yatha vito yatha vanam; 20, 2c apo dveso apa hvarah; 
8, 69, lla apad indro apdd agnih; 9, 62, 15 gird jata tha stuta(h). 

This structure is very often found in liturgic ‘prose’ formulas : VS. 22, 
19 wibhtir matra, prabhih pitra; TS. 1, 1, 1, 1 ise tua, dirje twa; 1, 2, 11 
namo dive namah prthivyai (also AV. 6, 20, 2) “homage to heaven, homage 
to the earth”; TB. 3, 7, 12, 6a divi jata apsu jatah “born in heaven, born 
in the waters”; SMB. 2, 5, 6d ddndya ca bhagdya ca; MS. 2, 11, 6 diksad ca 


1) The second ni is irrational, but can easily be expleiticd from the tendency to 
‘polar expression’. . 
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tapas ca; TA. 1, 12, 1 & tanusva pra tanusva*). In arguing that the compara-. 
tively high frequency of these balanced structures in the ritual formulas 
of the Yajurveda was due to the “schlichten, primitiv-unbeholfenen 
Sprache” of these documents Wolfgang Krause?) was in my opinion not. 
wholly correct : an archaic collection of verba concepta and ritual for- 
‘mulas may a priori be expected to have preserved more specimens of this. 
style than most other remainders of the early literature. If the Rgveda 
contains, comparatively speaking, a more limited number of instances, 
this is not to be explained exclusively from the endeavours of its poets to 
compose hymns of a high artistic. standard : difference of aims and. sub- 
jects is largely attended by difference of style. It may however be admitted 
that on the whole the style of formulas, ‘poetry’ and ‘technical prose’ 
_ being bound by certain traditional ‘rules’ was a better substratum for 
nursing and preserving these archaic forms and structures than the 
‘free’ style of fancy and every. day speech. . 

- This ‘parallelism’ is achieved by repeating a schema so as to replace 
part of its elements by words of the same semantic class. The two halves 
of these parallel sets as a rule consist of 4 words, ac or bd of which are. 
identical (the principle of repetition of words), the other pair being very 
often characterized by a rather high degree of outward similarity (esp.. 
rhyme), belonging to the same semantic category, and forming a contrast 
or being mutually completive 4). Sometimes a dvandva compound appears 
instead of two words : RY. 7, 52, 1 in a fine example of symmetry: sanema. 
mitravaruna sananto | bhavema dydvaprthivt bhavantah “we would like to 
win, OM. and V., winning, we would like to prosper, O heaven and earth, 
prospering”. In later metrical. texts this mode of expression is often re- 
tained : YDh. 1, 290 putran dehi dhanam dehi; BhG. 10, 12 param brahma 
param dhima ‘the supreme brahman, the supreme station”; 2, 57 nabhi- 
nandati na dvesti; 11, 15; Mbh. 3, 64, 95 dvisatam bhayakartdram suhrdam 
sokanaisanam. 

A type of parallelism often found in brahmanas may be exemplified by 
AiB. 3, 2, 4 vdyuh pranah prano retah “the breath is Vayu, seed is breath”: 
a double identification by means of three different terms. 

In this mode of expression the ancient poets possessed a means of 
emphasizing the ideas denoted by the non-identical terms and their 
mutual relations, and of heightening the effectiveness of these formulas. 
In cases such as AV. 4, 11, 7 so ’drmhayata so ’dharayata in which the non- 
identical terms are only slightly different in sense, this character is much > 

_*) See especially H. Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der. altindischen Prosa, Abh.. 
Gott. Ges. d. Wiss. 1917, p. 2 ff 

8) ‘W. Krause, Die Wortstellung i in den n aweigliedrigen Wortverbindungen, Kuhn’ 8, 
Zs. 50, p. 79. 

4) AV. 6, 1, la is an exception, but both SV. and ASS. have dgdd for the first 
gaya, which is better (cf. Whitney-Lanman, p. 282). As already appears from the 


above instances two sets of three words ene of them being ca, a preposition, a pronoun. 
etc.) are not wanting. 
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in. evidetice and there is no occasion to believe the repetition of the idea 
to be a poetical embellishment’). 

_ As already appears from the instance BhG. 2, 57 the corresponding 
terms could for practical reasons not always be of the same length or 
structure : ef. also the otherwise different type Manu 2, 38 @ dvdvimsat 
ksatrabandhor & caturviméater visah; 187. 

- Those elements of these parallel sets which are not repeated are some- 
times so-called. twin formulas®): AV. 5, 30, 5 yat te mata yat te pita; 6, 88, 
1 dhruvd dyaur dhruva prthivi “fixed (is) the sky, fixed the earth”; 19, 62, 
1 uta Sddra utarye “both to Sidra and to Aryan’’’). Compare, in the Avesta, 
V. 15, 4 stamanam vaé hizvim vad “mouth or tongue”. In these parallel 
groups we sometimes find both components of a widespread twin formula : 
AV. 3, 9, Ib dyaus. pité prthivi mata even contains two of them dyauh 
prihivt and mata pita ca. Instances are SS. 4, 18, 5 dyaus te pitd prthivi 
mata and many other pidas and formulas containing dyaus and prthivi 
(see Vedic Conc., p. 510 ff.); AV. 10, 8, 2b dyaus ca bhiimié ca tisthatah; 
VS. 23, 24a etc. mald ca te pitd ca te; AV. 7, 2, lb matur garbham pitur 
asum yuvdnam'). Cf. also such enumerations as RV. 10, 90, 6 etc. vasanto 
asyasid Gjyam grisma idhmah gared dhavih “spring was its sacrificial butter, 
summer its fuel, autumn its oblation”. It may be observed that these 
more or less fixed combinations of antithetic or complementary ideas and 
similar locutions may also be co-extensive with a metrical or rhythmical 
unit: RV. 10, 136, 6a apsarasim gandharvandm; TB. 2, 5, 7, 2 brahma 
ksatram, beside SB. 8, 21, 1b. cab. ca; cf. also ube type RV. 1, 81, 5d na jato 
na janisyate. 

- The normal schema consists of two parallel word groups, each of which 
contains either two ‘full’ words (substantive and adjective) or one ‘full’ 
word and a few ‘auxiliaries’; the elements a and c are as a rule identical, 
b and d complementary ideas, opposites or at least words belonging to the 


ye As is believed by eePHOWs 0.c., p. 69 with regard to such Egyptian instances 
as “rise! get up!” 

8) For this term see R. M. Meyer, Die altgermanische Poesie nach ihren formel- 
haften Elementen beschricben, Berlin 1889, p. 240; G. Salomon, Die Entstehung 
und Entwicklung der deutschen Zwillingsformeln, Gottingen 1919; Krause, 0.c., p. 77. 

7) Scholars have been at variance with regard to the chronological relations 
between parallel clauses and twin formulas (father and mother, day and night): see 
Krause, 0.c., p. 77 ff. It would appear to me that this controversy largely was one 
of those sham fights fought by those who regarded any problem arising from a 
co-existence of syntagmata as a question of chronology, put in the form of an 
alternative. I cannot help wondering whether it is wise to continue discussing such 
problems if mainly formulated in terms of (quasi-)historical alternatives. In the case 
under consideration I am under the impression that our Indo-European ancestors 
could express a word group such as “(both) day and night” as well as a sentence 
“the day and the night are short’’: they even had, I am sure, more than one equi- 
valent of this clause, preferring in certain circumstances the parallel set,'in other 
circumstances the construction the day is short and the night. 

8) Of. also SB. 1, 2, 4, 14 antariksam hardmi divam harami. 
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same semantic class or sphere of reference ®). These parallel pairs of cola 
are of considerable frequency, not only in the Veda and the Avesta, but 
also in conservative ancient poetry of other I.E: peoples, especially in the 
Dainos of. the Lithuanians and the old-Norse Edda. From the former 
the first lines of Nesselmann’s collection 1°) may be quoted here : saulité 
dévo dukté, | kui tetp ilgat uztrukai,. kur tetp ilgat gyvenat? “O son, daugh- 
ter of God, where hast thou been staying so long, where hast thou so- 
journed so long ?”’ In incantations, invocations, salutations and similar 
formulaic utterances Germans and Lithuanians often resorted to these 
parallel sentences : in the runic spells of Skirnesmal, 34 heyre jotnar, heyre 
hrimpursar, |... hvé fyrbypk, hvé fyrbannak | manna glaum mane, manna 
nyt mane ‘‘héren mégen es die Riesen, h. m. e. die Reifthursen, .. . wie ich 
verbiete, wie ich verbanne Manneslust der Maid, Mannesgenusz der Maid”. 
The points of difference between these balanced structures and the above 
Vedic type (abac or abcb) are conspicuous. The latter is however not 
absent in the ancient Baltic and German languages : a Lithuanian funeral 
lamentation buk palugni, buk pakarni “be courteous, be submissive!’ 1) 
and an Old Norse salutation are exact counterparts of the abac type : Ls. 
11 hetler aeser, heiler dsynjor ‘‘hail to the Ases, hail to the female Ases!’’. 
In proverbs, maxims, fixed phrases, formulations of a truth or opinion 
this schema is widely distributed over various countries : in ancient 
Greece !*) zagouulat or proverbs like G/dow xduov dAdow Gvarvto and dAdo 
yladé dddo xoopdvn seem to have been as popular as in German countries 
such traditional sayings as the Dutch zo heer, zo knecht = Engl. lke 
master like man; Dutch vroeg rijp, vroeg rot = Engl. soon ripe, soon rotten 
(notice the alliteration), which may be amplified by the rhyming vroeg 
wijs vroeg zot “early wise, early silly’; and also in sayings such. as geen 
geld, geen Zwitsers. A MHGerm. instance is an libe an der selen, a Latin, 
Suet. Cal..6 salva Roma salva patria. This is not to suggest that other types 
of parallel hemistichs were unknown in Greek : Homer A 157, otgea te 
oxidevta. Bddacad te HyjEcoa. 

It may in.this connection be observed that primitive and ancient 
languages, 1°) like popular usage, often are comparatively speaking deficient 
in higher..abstracts and terms of .a general and synthetic character. In 
daily life the terms for father and mother are useful and sufficient, and 


®) See also R. Stritmpell, Der Parallelismus als stilistische Erscheinung in der 
frihmittelhochdeutschen Dichtung, Paul u. Braune’s Beitrage 49, p. 175; R. M. 
Meyer, Altgermanische Poesie, p. 243. 

10) G. H. F. Nesselmann, Littauische Volkslieder, Berlin 1853. 

- 4) Cf. also A. Leskien, Litauisches Lesebuch, Heidelberg 1919, p. 34. 

12) See A. Meineke, Theocritus, p. 454 ff. 

18) . For ancient Egyptian see Firchow, o.c., p. 96. See for instance also W. Havers, - 
Handbuch der erklérenden Syntax, p. 147 f.; 149 f.; J. Weigert, Des Volkes Denken 
und Reden, Freiburg i. B. 1925; F. Polle, Wie denkt das Volk iiber die Sprache, 
Leipzig-Berlin 1904; F. Boas, A handbook of American Indian languages I, ee 
ton 1911, p. 64 ff. 
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equivalents of our parents are often. avoided even. in modern usage. It 
would not even be easy to express the ideas denoted by the phrases heaven. 
and earth, German Haus und Hof, Dutch met man en muis (“with all hands” 
viz. lost) by exactly equivalent single words. Being concerned but little 
with abstractions and general ideas speakers of primitive and archaic idioms 
are often not able to use, for instance, generic terms, the lack of which is 
on the other hand often due to the lack of their need. Thus their language 
may easily impress us as being apt to split up abstracts and generic terms 
into two or more concreta which are at least in our eyes graphic and pic- 
turesque. Or words properly denoting a special concretum are also used in 
a widened meaning.so as to refer to similar objects : the phrase datly 
bread for instance denoting human food in general. 

The above instances remind us of the ‘symmetrical’ hexameters, cf. also 
I 251 Tedav & innodduov nal’ Ayady yadnoyirdyer; 397; (in most in- 
stances.the syllables are different in number); A 25; cf. also ¢ 223 én yag 
pdia moda xddov nal nodAd udyyoa; € 111. Here the member of the parallel 
set coincide with the two parts of the hexameter : a natural and no doubt 
ancient way of expressing a double thought couched in the form of a fixed 
metrical unit. Compare, in Latin, Enn. 252 alter nare cupit, alter Ail 
paratust. In Latin we find incantations such as (Marc. Emp, 15, 11) : 
hodie nata’ st ante nata | si hodie creata’ si ante creata and (ibid. 21, 3; 28, 16) 
sine manibus colligerunt | sine foco coxerunt | sine dentibus comederunt. Many 
passages of the Avesta are of a similarstructure : Yt. 5, 1 ada.frddanqm. 
axaonim | vddw6.frddanam axaonim | gaédd.frddanqm asaonim | Ssaété.fra-. 
danam asaonim ete. In ancient Egypt such symmetrical pairs as : “my. 
sister is Sothis, my guide is the morning-star” and “the life of N.N. is 
eternity, the limit of N. N. is. infinity” 14) are very common. 

A striking preference for sequences of four words each so often seen in 
the Vedic mantras has in the native poetry of the Malays developed into 
the main structural principle ©) : dari mana punai melajang ? | dart paja . 
turun ke-padi { dari mana kasih sajang ? / dari mata turun ke-hati (notice 
the correspondences between a and c, b and d).a ‘pantun’-which was 
adequately translated into English : “the fate of a dove is to fly / it flies, 
to its nest on the knoll / the gate of true love is the eye / the prize of its 
quest is the soul” 1), ; 

Besides, the archaic symmetrical style was, as the above examples ahiog: 
generally speaking averse from using co-ordinative particles in the modern 
_ way. If no emphasis was to be laid and no special relations were to be 
indicated the mere juxtaposition of two terms could often suffice. These 


14) See the many examples quoted and discussed by Firchow, o.c., p. 34 ff. 

15) Cf. A. Teeuw, Taal en versbouw, Inaugural address Utrecht 1952, p. 9 ff. 

18) See e.g, C. Hooykaas, Over. Maleische literatuur, Leiden 1937, p. 54 ff.; 
J. Gonda, Letterkunde van de Indische Archipel, Amsterdam-Brussel 1947, p. 5 ff.; 
W. A. Braasem and R, Niewwenhuys, Volkspoézie uit Indonesié, Groningen: Diakarte 
1952, 
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trends of archaic speech in addition to the tendency to symmetrical ex- 
pression help us. in understanding why lines such as dhruvd dyaur dhruva 
‘ prthivi are preferred, in. Vedic mantras, to the structures of our modern 
counterparts : “heaven and earth are fixed” or “the universe is fixed”’. 
‘The large number of so-called contraries or opposites occuring in these 
sequences must be explained from a remarkable feature in pre-scientific 
thought and expression. Having a dislike of abstract and analytical thought 
in the modern way, pre-scientific man to.a great extent thinks and acts 
collectively. He often groups and classifies the various entities and phenom- 
ena with which he is confronted in another way than scholars belonging 
to more differentiated stages of culture. In the pre-scientific circles of 
‘primitive’ and ancient humanity much more emphasis was. often laid 
upon the complementary character of a pair of entities. What would 
impress a modern scholarly mind as a pair of opposites was, and sometimes 
still is, valued by them as a pair of complements 1’). One of the linguistic 
indicia of this peculiarity seems. to have been. the syntactic use of the 
particle *k%e (Skt. ca, Gr. te, Lat. —que ete.). ‘This word must have been, not 
an equivalent of the modern “and”, not expressive of addition or contin- 
uation, but a means of indicating poupietioniary unity. It was a marker 
pointing.to, or emphasizing the fact that two (or more) words of the same 
category were not only considered as belonging together, but constituted 
a complementary pair or set. Or according to an Indian grammarian 
(Ganar. p. 4),...ca... ca expresses samuccaya- “accumulation so as to. 
form a totality’. Hence the predilection for the repeated ca and the fre-. 
quent occurrence of so-called opposites— which really were complements 
connected by this particle. Similar remarks may be made with regard to 
. the ‘disjunctive’ particle va which being likewise subjoined to the word 
which it annexes, is also often repeated :... vd... vd “either ... or”. 
' Like other ancient features, e. g. the dual and the co-existence of active 
and middle verb forms, this use of LE.... *k“e... *keand... *ué... *ué 
being characteristic, of a definite mental structure came to pass gradually 
away when man began to look at nature and human society from a more 
‘modern’ and rationalistic point of view. 

There are a great many interesting passages showing the fondness of 
the ancient Indians for indicating complementary unity, i.e. for. con- 
necting, by means of ca, words or groups of words which are complements 
or constitute pairs. A large part of the 18th aie of the White Yajurveda 
(18,. 1-27) consists of a long succession of... 00 GPOUPE, all of them 
consisting of complementary pairs : 2 tea me anal age ‘my voice and 
my mind”; caksus ca me srotram ca me “my eye and my ear”, rather ‘‘on the 


17) See.for a detailed exposition my ‘Reflections on the numerals “one” and 
“two” in ancient Indo-European languages’, Utrecht 1953. — It should be noticed 
that the terms to be considered on the following pages are not always complementary. 
by nature. They may also be complementary under specified circumstances or. with 
a view to a specified purpose. 
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one hand my eye, on the other my ear’; or 3 ojas ca me sahas ca me “my 
creative energy and my domination”; dma ca me tants ca me “myself 
(soul) and my body’’; 6 anamitram ca me ’bhayam ca me.“my safety both 
from enemies and dangers”; 9 ghrtam ae me madhu ca me “my pubic and 
my honey”; krsig ca me vrsti$ ca me “my ploughing and my rain’; 14 
agnis ca ma G&pas ca me “my fire and my water’’, etc. etc. 

In addition to the instances given in other parts of this book attention 
may therefore now be drawn to some other complementary word groups 
in which the b and d members being auxiliaries are identical. Thus we 
find with ca groups : AV. 5, 18, 7 pitd ca mata ca following another pair of 
complements, viz. Gligi ca viligica, whatever these obscure words may 
mean; 7, 56, 8 puchena casyena ca; 11, 10, 11 ojase ca baldya ca; MS. 2, 11, 
6 agnis ca gharmas ca; 3, 4, 1 agnis caépas ca; SaSrS. 8, 19, 1 dhenus ca 
rsabhas ca “the cow and the bull’; ApMB. 1, 6, 7 prajayas ca dhanasya 
ca; patindm ca devinam ca; TS.1, 4, 14, 1 nabhas ca nabhasyaé ca; (cf. VS. ~ 
14, 15 etc. n. c. n. c. varsikau); and, as part of a longer sequence of words : 
RVKh. 10, 142, 7 piba khdda ca moda ca; AV. 4, 11, 9 prajam ca lokam 
cdpnoti; TS. 4, 7, 7, 2 ddityas ca me sdvitrai ca me; SaGS. 2, 10, 6 agnih 


sraddhim ca medham ca. Beside MS. 2, 11, 6 diksa ca tapas ca we find TS. 4, 


7, 9, 1d. ca me t. ca me. The particle may also be omitted in one of the’ 
two members of the bipartite phrase : RV. 1, 112, 23 pra turvitim pra ca 
dabhitim dvatam 18), In Vedic prose we find AiB. 3, 8, 6 ojas ca ha vai sahas 
ca (cf. also AV. 11, 10, 11 ojase ca balaya ca; AV. 19, 37, 3b ojase sahase tva 
etc.); 4, 21,6. . traistubhani ca jagatani ca; JB. 1,124... yan manusyds ca 
pasavas copajiveyuh; AiB. 3, 5,2... asvdn va ga vd... ; PB. 1, 6, 10 
diva ca naktam ca. In the Mbh. we find : 3, 72, 1 vandni ca sarémsi ca; 76, - 
50 vaidarbhi ca nalag ca ha; in the Ram. 1, 47, 17 jahadsa ca mumoda ca; 
2, 91, 17 dydm ca bhimim ca. 

These cola correspond exactly to Avestan combinations of the type Y. 
54, 1 narabyas Ca nairibyas a “to the men and the women” and to such 
well-known epic phrases and half-verses as, in Homer, B 145 Edgds te 
Nétog te; A 49 AowBijc te xviong te (notice the perfect isosyllabism); a 152 
podnn v doynotus te; 165 yovooid te éodijtds te; y 28 yevéoDar Te TeaveuEr TE; 
6 224 untnoe te mathe te, which however may likewise be completed by one 
or more other words : y 272 teAgcat Zoyor te eos te, etc.!*), Similar phrases 
may as separate cola form part of prose works : Thuc. 2, 84, 3 tod te 
dvéuov tay te choliwy; Plato, Tim. 37 E té v Ww té 7 gorat. Latin ex- 
amples are, in metrical texts, Plaut. Amph. 168 noctesque diesque; 

18) Many other instances may be found in the author’s article ‘The use of the 
particle ca’, Vak 5, Poona 1957, V, p. 1f. ; 

%) For a detailed study of the phrases with te in Greek and -que in Latin, see 
the author’s article ‘The history and original function of the I.-E. particle ke, 
especially in Greek and Latin’, Mnemosyne 4, 7 (1954), p. 177 ff. and 265 ff. Other 
instances may for instance be found in J. D. Denniston, The Greek particles?, Oxford 


1954, p. 503 ff.; H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. te. Cf. 
eg. I 2; 297; 335; 8 281; « 426. 
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Rud. 369 ventisque fluctibusque, and in prose works : Tac. Ann. 2, 

3 Arsacidarum vi seque regnumque tutatus est®°), These phrases which 

are of considerable frequency in early texts give unmistakable evi- 

. dence on the one hand of the predilection for complementary phrases, 

on the other hand of the popularity of balanced binary structures. 
As is well known the idea of totality is often in a graphic and concrete 

way expressed by ‘polar’ concepts: thus ‘‘days” and its opposite “nights” 

- combine, in popular usage, to suggest the more abstract idea of “always”’. 

In Sanskrit this idea can be expressed by a dvandva compound aharnigam 
“day(s) and night(s)’, ie. “continually”, but the unity in duality can also 
be emphasized by the phrase ahaé ca rdtri ca. Authors of a later era, espe- 
cially those who had a sense of symmetry and archaic severity continued 
using these sequences in their works: ASvaghoga, whose works contain a 
considerable number of striking instances, Be. 12, 34 mrtyum ca janma ca ; 
2, 50 nrpasriyd caiva tapahsriyd ca; 3, 53 svalamkrte caiva pariksite ca; 2, 
36 dadau dvijebhyah krsanam ca gas ca; showing fondness for combinations 
of verbs ; Bc. 4, 19 jagraha ca jahara ca; and extending the length and 
number of the elements connected : Be. 3, 14 tah srastakdfcigunavighnitas 
ca suptaprabuddhakulalocandé ca | vrttintavinyastavibhiisanas ca; 36 smrtim 
ca riipam ca pardkramam ca; and Kalidasa Ragh. 1, 16 adhrsyas cabhiga- 
myas ca “at once unapproachable and inviting’; 15, 108 girau daksine 
cottare ca; 1, 68 prakdsas céprakasas ca “at the same time shining and not 
shining”; Bhav. Utt. 6, 23 kusasya ca lavasya ca “of K. and L. (the two 
sons of Rima)’; Jayar. Har. 27, 86 mirkhas ca durgatas cdyam, budhas ca 
. dhanasvéimé ca sah “this one was foolish and poor, and the other was in- 
telligent and wealthy’. However, any Sanskrit text exhibits traces of this 
ancient construction : VAP. 69, 342 tesém putrds ca pautras ca; Sankara 
Upadeégas. 20 lohitam ca sukram ca *). 

- Instances of . . . va’... vd which as a rule form part of greater units are ; 
PB. 2, 3, 2 prajakdémo vai pasukdmo va stuvita “he who wishes either for 
children or for cattle should praise’’; 5, 1, 11 paficadasau va saptadasau va; 
Mbh. 3, 64,120 yaksi vd raksasi va tvam; Manu; 2,149 alpam va bahu va. 
yasya .... “ (of whom) be it little or much”; Ram. 1, 7, 14 nasit pure vd 
rastre v4; Bhasa, Yaug. 1, 14 ripunrpanagare va bandhane vd vane va |. 

- The non-identical terms often express ‘opposites’, the negative being a 
compound formed with the privative a(n)- and occupying the second 
rank; this construction is a favourite means of signifying totality by two 
‘complementary terms : AV. 1, 19, 4 yah sapatno yo ’sapatnah “whatever 
rival, whatever non-rival”; RV. 10, 15, 14 ye agnidagdha ye anagnidagdhah 
‘who burnt by fire, who burnt not by fire’; AV. 11, 9, 22 a; TB. 3, 12, 8, 


20) See also J. B. Hofmann, in M. Leumann-J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Gram- 
matik, Miinchen 1928, p. 656. — Many other Latin instances may be found in G. 
Merten, De partic. copul. apud vet. rom. scriptores usu, Thesis Marburg 1893, 
p. 27 ff. : ; : 

2) For special uses and particular constructions seo my above article in Vak. 
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2a; BarU. 1, 5, 20 samcarams cdsamearams ca; cf. also RV. 10, 97, 15 yah 
‘phalinir yd aphalah. An epic instance is Mbh. 14, 19, 7 natva dharmo na, 
cidharmah; cf. also 14, 18 1 subhdndm asubhandm ca. Cf. also SB. 3, 5, 4, 10. 
Similarly, in the Avesta, N. 6 usaiti 6a anusaiti éa “whether she likes it or 
not’, Greek counterparts are Hes. Op. 3 dpatol te patol te; 4. é6ntol 7 
deonto te. Opposites are also expressed otherwise : AV. 18, 4, 57 ye ca 
jiva ye ca mridh; RV. 7, 22, 9 ye ca piirva rsayo ye ca nilinah “the ancient 
rsis and those of to-day”; GB. 1, 5, 25 yams ca grame yams caranye japanti 
(on japanti at the end see further on). Moreover, the process expressed by 
the verb is sometimes put in the negative in the second member : Ve, 
1, 7 yams ca pasydmi yams ca na “whom I see and whom not’’; ApS. 3, 12, 
1 yad akarma yan nakarma; MS. 4, 9, 2 ya coditaé ya ca noditah. This con-. 
struction is generally speaking popular in ancient texts of many peoples, 
e. g. in German rules of law, in Lithuanian popular songs, in the Avesta 7%). 
A great variety of special forms of more or less parallel repetition will 
be dealt with, with a greater fulness of detail, in the chapters which are to. 
follow : for instance, initial repetition of adverbs, conjunctions, prepo- 
sitions, identity of the last element of two parallel units (epiphora) etc. etc. 
_ Cases are not wanting in which the second member of the set is longer : 
dicolon abundans (cf. part of the above Greek instances) : AY. 4, 30, 8c 
paro diva para end prthivya“ beyond the sky, beyond the earth here” = RV. 
10, 82, 5a; 125, 8cetc. 3); RV. 9, 67, 2la yad anti yac cadirake*4). The 
greater length is, however, not always effected by the addition of a word :. 
RV. 8, 9, 5a = AV. 20, 139, 5a yad apsu yad vanaspatau “what (is) in the 
waters, what in the tree”; AV. 8, 2, 19¢ yad ddyam yad anddyam; Ap. MB., 
2, 22, lla yadi vrksdd yady antariksat; VS. 18, 64 a = SB. 9, 5, 1, 49a 
yad dattam yat parddinam | yat pirtam yas ca dakgindh; TA. 2, 12, Ub. 
namah prthivyai nama osadhibhyah; ChU, 7, 26, 2b (metr.) na rogam nota 
duhkhataim, cf: also the type VS. 35, 11b apa kriyam apo rapah; TB. 8,.7, 
6, 1 akam bhipatir aham bhuvanapatih; AB, 8, 11, 5b; MU. 5, 1b toam 
rudras tvam prajapatih. Both possibilities may be realized as variations 
of the same sub-type : MU. 5,1 tvam brahmad tvam ca vai visnuh and TA.. 
10, 31 e t. b. ¢. prajapatih. : 
These instances sometimes assume the character of a climax: LS.. 2, 1,- 
6a yadi stutam yadi vadya sustutam; VS. 18, 10 pirnam ca me piirnaiaram 
ca me; 24 nava ca ma ekadaga ca me “my nine and my eleven”; HG. 2, 10, 
5d dirghdyutvam ca satasaradam ca (cf. AV. 1, 35, 1d); of. also KS, 25, 1, 11 


ye te Satam varuna ye sahasram; BarU. 6, 4, 28 at da batabhih, atipitimaho 
batdbhauh ; of. also RV. 1, 30, 2. 


2) See e.g. also A. F. Pott, Doppelung als eines dor wichtigsten Bildungsmittel . 
der Sprache, 1862, p. 13; Meyer, o.c., p. 249 f.; G. Salomon, Pnerebung und Ent- 
wicklung der ara Zwillingsformeln, p. 21. 

23) Cf. MS. 1, 5, 2, 18a yad ado divo yad idam prthivyah. 

24) Ch. also AY. 10, 9, 16b; RV. 6, 52, la; 10, 161, 2a; AV. d, 14, 6a; RVEh. 5, 
87, 20a; 10, 142, 10a. 
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_ Sometimes the former member is the longer TA. 10, 31, 1d tvam vasat- 
‘karas tvam rudrah. 

Much evidence could indeed be adduced in favour of the thesis that the 
tendency of the ‘increasing magnitude’, i. e. of the increasing members of a 
coordinated group of words or clauses—Behaghel’s™) so-called Gesetz 
‘der wachsenden Glieder—does not fail to manifest itself also in these 
parallel structures. In linking together a number of coordinated elements 
there seems to exist a rather widespread tendency to start with shorter 
forms or at least to end with a longer form. In modern literature examples 
of this ‘principle’ are very numerous : Shaw, Getting married (Const. 12), 
p. 301 in amazement! in stupefaction! ; Duhamel, Combat, p. 244 (in a 
narrative passage) i jetait, sur son domaine, sur son cher laboratoire ... ; 
304 ab était parfaitement gai, parfaitement a Vaise. In ancient Greek, A 27 # 
viv dndivort’ 7} Botegov adtis idvta; 31 iatdy éexorzouévny nal éudv Aéxoo avtid- 
waar ; 372; I°258 *Agyos é¢ inndforor nai *Ayaida xaddydivaixa; a 385; also 
complicated instances such as A 115 0b déuac 0808 prnjy, ott’ Go yoevas obte 
‘tt ggya (here both hemistichs consist of a short parallel group) ®), In the 
Avesta : Y. 65, 4 kastitéa aésqm vairyanqm | kastitéa aé&qm apayzaranqm. 
In Latin, Mart. 5, 44, 1 quid factum est rogo, quid repente factum est? ; cf. also 
Ter. Eun. 549 num quis hic est ? nemost. num quis hine me sequitur ? nemo 
homost*"). In colloquial speech : (a Dutch street-hawker) *k heb mooie 
kerse, en mooie arebete; (astonishment) wat is dat nou ? wat heb je nou 
gedaan? 

Although a great multitude of other examples may be found throughout 
‘this book some other Sanskrit passages may be adduced in order to show 
the frequence of this phenomenon in the literary remainders of ancient 
India 8): SB. 1, 1, 4, 12 vaisyasya ca rajanyabandhos ca**)—a sequence 
which reminds us of Pinini’s rule alpdctaram*®*) which states that when a 
dvandva compound consists of two words of an unequal number of sylla- 
bles the shorter word precedes : in darsapirnamdsau, sidréryau (read : 
*Griyau); brhadrathantare ete. This principle holds in contradiction to the 
logical or natural order of the words "); ; among the most striking instances 
is varsyardjanyau i in HirSs. 8, 198) : “a rajanya (nobleman) and a vaisya 

%) ©. Behaghel, LF. 25, p. 110 ff. 

8) In Greek and other languages also, the second half-line is sothetiines shorter: 
B 173 duoyerés Aacoriddn, rodvuhyay’ *Odveced. Here the traditional requirements 
of versification have of course played a part. 

27) Cf. Indogerm. Jahrb. 12, p. 182, n. 24; (Leumann- \Hofmann, Lat. Gramm, “> 

804 f. 

» 88) The observations made by J. Canedo, Zur Wort- und Satzstellung i in der Alt- 
und mittelindischen Prosa, Ergiinzungsheft Zs. f. vergl. as 13 (1937), p. 82 f. 
are of questionable value. 

_ %) Rather strange” , Eggeling, Sat. Br. transl. (SBE. 12), p. 28,'n. 2. 

80) Panini 2, 2, 34. 

31) See W. Caland, A rhythmic law in language, Acta Or. 9, p. 59 ff. (with many . 
examples from a great variety of languages). 

32)° The commentary refers to Panini’s rule. 
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(commoner)”; cf. also AiB. 4, 28, 1 brhac ca vad idam agre rathantaram castim. 
vak ca vai tan manag castém, vag vai rathantaram mano brhat*3)—in other 
eases too this order of words within a binary structure may be connected 
with a dvandva compound showing the same order : GobhGS. 1, 1, 14 
darse va paurnamdase va “either on the day of new moon or in the day of 
full moon”; ef. darsapiirnamdsau (TB. 2, 2, 2, 1 etc.); Kaué. 115, 2 tan me 
dhataé ca savita ca dhattém; the sequence ChU. 5, 2,.1 & svabhya & sakuni- 
bhyah (alliteration!) “even unto dogs and birds” might have been borrowed 
from colloquial speech; RV. 6, 58, 1-¢ukram te anyad yajatam te anyat; 
8, 48, 3 aganma jyotir, avidima devin; 1, 18, 2 yo revan, yo amivaha; AV.12 
2, le yo gosu yaksmah purusesu y. “the y.in kine, the y. in men’; 17, 1, 18 
tvam indras tvam mahendras | tvam lokas tvam prajapatih; 19, 54, 5 imam 
ca lokam paramam ca lokam; RV. 2, 21, 6 posam rayindm aristim taniindm | 
svddmanam viacah sudinatvam ahndém “abundance of riches, safeness of 
bodies, sweetness of speech, fine days”; 2, 28,4 na sramyanti na vi mucanti ; 
AV. 6, 102, 1 sam aitu sam ca vartatim, VS. 6, 12 mahir bhih ma prdaikuh; 
ef, also the type RV. 7, 91, 2 usanta dita na dabhaya gopa (variation); 
and ApSS. 14, 26, 1 and AV. 16, 3, 2; GobhGS. 1, 9, 16 phaldni va eee 
va; Mbh. 14, 35, 9 kim sukham kim ca dubkrtam at), 

As appears also from other examples quoted in this back: the Behaghel 
effect is not rarely achieved by adding an epithet to the noun constituting 
the last colon, cf. also RV. 10, 14, 7 yamam pasydsi varunam ca devam; cf., 
in Greek, B 1 deot te xal dvépec innoxogvatai; A 366; cf. K 220 xeadén xal 
Svupds ayjvwe; A 122, The second member may be lengthened by 
adding a particle : BhG. 9, 24 bhokté ca prabhur eva ca. A pronoun may 
do this duty : RV. 2, 35, 10 hiranyariipah sa hiranyasamdrk “of golden 
form, he is of golden aspect”. Or a word of another class may be added : 6, 
54, 7; a vocative is inserted : 7, 71, 6. A.similar insertion may however 
also fill up the former member so as to prevent it from being shorter : RV. 
1, 32, 13 ndsmai vidyun na tanyatuh. 

There is of course a possibility of various complications and modifi- 
cations. Thus ChU. 3, 17, 6, though certainly not artificial, combines two 
negative adjectives and a longer compound so as to obtain the Behaghel 
group : aksitam asi, acyutam asi, pranasamsitam asi “thou art indestruct- 
ible, thou art the unshaken one, thou art the very essence of life”; BhG. 
11, 48 na ca kriyabhir na tapobhir ugrath; Mbh, 14, 27, 3 the occurrence 
of this phenomenon results in a chiastic position of words : kva tad vanam 
mahaprajita ke vrksah saritas ca kah; similarly, in the tripartite 14, 35, 34 
brahma satyam tapah satyam satyam caiva prajapatih and 39, 11 tamah 


88) Compare also such word pairs as RV. 1, 34, 8 dyubhir aktubhih ; 35, 10 raksaso 
yatudhdndn ; 45,1 rudrah adityan; 2, 27, 3 uravo gabhirdh ; 4, 12, 2 pratt dosam 
usasam ; Mbh, 14, 17, 33 cyavantam jayamanam'ca constitutes an example of éotegor 
nodtegor ; of. in Greek, e.g. Xen. Comm. 7, 5, 10 tiv... teogiv xal yéveow ete. 

84) In Pali women are put before men. (T, W. Rhys Davids, The Questions of 
King Milinda, SBE. 35, p. 83, n. 1), but the formula is déihinan ca purisdnan ea. 
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Sidre rajah ksatre | brahmane sattvam ucyate; here the exigencies. of versi- 
fication, the tendency to make the last member the most extended. and 
one of the main factors in producing a chiasmus, viz. the juxtaposition 
of similar words, have co-operated in bringing about this particular 
structure. Elsewhere the greater length of the second hemistich is occa- 
sioned by the replacement of a single word by a word group, e. g. AV. .16, 
4, 3 ma mam priéno hasin mo apano ’vahiya para gat “let not expiration 
‘leave me, nor let inspiration, deserting me, go away”; RV. 7, 65, 1 is an 
instance of an a-c position of the two members of a Axed‘combinalion ef 
words : mitram huve varunam piitadaksam “I invoke M. (and) V. of pure 
ability” (cf. 1, 2, 7); of. also 4, 5, 11 tad dyaus ca dhattam prthivi ca devi 
“let Heaven and the goddess Earth grant that”; 1, 6, 10 divo va parthivad 
adhi instead of a double.: .. vd group or a repeated adhi; 9, 7 sam gomad 
indra vajavad; a simple verb and,a compound combining by means of ca 
in the second member of the group.: 1, 17, 6 sanema ni ca dhimahi; 15, 9; 
24, 1 kasya ninam katamasydmrtinam (devasya). 

In a minority of cases however the length of the cola decreases : Th. 
Mann, Doktor Faustus, p.'86 sie habe ihr Schicksal erfillt, ihr Ziel erreicht; 
in Greek, I’ 140 dvdod¢ te xgotégou.xai doteos HOE toufjwr ; cf. also I’ 144 
Adon, Ticdijoc Ouydtne, KAvpévyn ve Pods in accordance with the natural 
rhythm of a hexameter; 4 333. Thus we find in a liturgic formula, JB. 1, 
73 asvinor bahubhyam pisno hastabhyaém “with the arms of the Aévins, 
with the hands of Piisan”; 1, 295 ye ca rathantara ye ca barhatah contrary 
to the usual dvandva brhadrathantare and VS. 18, 29 etc. brhac ca rathanta- 
ram ca, but in accordance with the actual order in which. these 
melodies are used (cf. 1, 128)5°); without a perceptible motive : 3, 188 
medhavitara va dhiratard'va; in the Rgveda 2, 33, 15 yatha deva na hrnise 
na hamsi “that, O God, thou dost neither be wrathful nor kill”; BarU. 3, 
2,13 lohitam ca retas ca “blood.and semen” (a more natural order); BhG. 
6, 1 sa samnyasi ca yogi ca (a somewhat more chronological order ?); 9, 13 
amrtam caiva mrtyus ca..Compare also cases such as GobhGS. 1, 4, 20 
pitryasya va svastyayanasya vartharthasya va “(oblations) destined for the 
manes, or to promote prosperity or material well-being”. 

We also find the reverse of the above sequences 1% ¥% 1, viz. the type 
Mbh. 5, 107, 10 kutah kriaghnasya yasah kutah sthinam kutah sukham; 
ef..112, 11; 123,16 (cf. also RV. 2, 33, 4). Here also the insertion of a 
particle can fill up a deficiency in the a UP: PF 397 ous F 
ineoderta xai Gupata pappualeorra. 

Many instances are of course conditioned by context and ditantions by 
the very character of the communication ; by the logical order of words, 
ChU. 3, 14,3... aniydn vriher va yavdd vii sarsapad va syamakad vi 
dyimakatondulad vi vé “smaller than a grain of rice, than a barley corn, than 
a mustard seed, than a grain of millet or than the kern of a grain of millet” : 

35) Seo also W. Caland, Das Jaiminiya-brahmana in Auswahl, Amsterdam 1919, 
p. 33. : wo 2 : pans 
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‘a logical climax; GobhGs. 1, 2,°1 yajiiopavitam kurute siiram vastram 
vapt va kusarajjum eva “zu seiner heil. Opferschnur nimmt er garn’ oder 
zeug oder auch bloss einen kugastrick” (Knauer); BhG.-18, 17. hatvdpi 
‘sa... na hanti na nibadhyate. 
- In a not insignificant number of cases preference is given to the -se- 
quence represented by Duhamel, Cécile parmi nous p. 83 c’est contre mes 
conseils, c. mon gout, c. ma volonté; that is to say in three successive parallel 
sequences of words the second is the shortest, the third the longest. Other 
modern examples are Duhamel, Entretiens (1919), p. 120... que le monde 
‘a méritée, a révée, chérement payée; Shakespeare, Hamlet 3, 2 for in the — 
very torment, tempest and (as I may say) the whirlwind of passion; As you 
‘like it 2, 3,28 abhor it, fear it, do not enter it ; compare also a somewhat 
more complicated case such as Th. Mann, Doktor Faustus (Stockholm 
1947), p. 10 ich bin eine durchaus gemiissigte und, ich darf wohl sagen, ge- 
“sunde, human temperierte, auf das Harmonische und Verninftige. gerichtete 
Natur. 

Indian instances are : RV. 1 35, 76d ere stiryah? kas ciketa ? 
katamaém dyam rasmir asyd taténa ? ‘where is now the sun ? who-has 
understood (it)? to what heaven has his ray extended?”; AV. 7, 20, 6 yat 

- tisthati carati yad u ca visvam ejati “what stands; moves and all that stirs” 
(yat is omitted in the second member); KathU. 3, 14 uftisthata jagrata 
prapya vardn nibodhata “arise, awake, having attained your. boons, under- 
stand then”; BarU. 3, 1,7 puro’nuvdkyd ca ydjya ca sasyaiva trtiyd; cf. also 
“Asv. Saund. 2,8 krtasdstrah kriastro va | jato vai vipule kule ‘(whether) 
scholar, warrior or man of high degree’, where the particle vd is inserted. 
‘One might also refer to a half-stanza of the type RV. 10, 15, 1 ud iratim 
avara, ut pardsa, | un madhyamah pitarah somyadsah us the lower, let the 
higher, let the middlemost soma-loving Fathers arise” 

There are of course exceptions : GobhGS. 1, 3, 8 Leia va carnal : 
vd sruvena va. 


The chjestion might be raised that in these Searnpice. wish have ea > 


borrowed from metrical texts, the influence ofthe rules of versification 
has prevailed over the natural tendency under discussion. The answer 
seems to be that the very frequency of these sequences and their conform-. 
ity with similar sequences in prose texts and in spoken language should 
induce us to suppose the syntactical structure to have been primary; 
‘when in the course’ of time the-metrical schemata came to be fixed these 
syntactical structures were, often skilfully and admirably, adjusted to, and 
harmonized with, the traditional norms of versification. It was no doubt 
largely due to the fixed form of the metrical schema that now the thought 
was expressed in a more or less symmetric form, then in one modification 
‘or other, then again by means ofan entirely ‘free’ order of words, ‘The 
occurrence of the various subtypes discussed ‘in this section also was toa 
high degree a result of a compromise between more or less usual combina- 
tions of words in ‘prose’, daily usage, or literary tradition on the one hand 
-and the exigencies of the metre on the other. . 
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As already appears from some of the above-mentioned instances (e. g 

AV. 4, 6, 7 I) these semi-identical ‘balancements’ often form part of a 
more extensive whole, whether the anaphora or other variety of repetition 
continues (AV. 6, 64, 1 sam jdnidhvam sam preyadhvam | sam vo mandmst 
janatam) or not (AV. 4, 30, 8 paro divé para end prthivyaitavati mahimnd 
sam babhiva). As this point, however, regards the structure of greater 
entities it cannot be dwelt on here. 
. Focussing our attention first on the rhythmic units themselves we often. 
see that apart from the words which constitute the parallel set one, or — 
some, other words occur in them. Thus the parallel set is preceded by _ 
another term : AV.-1, 2, 4 yatha dydm ca prthivim ca, or by two other 
terms : 6, 88, 2(=RV. 10, 173, 5) dhruvam ta indras cagnis ca; RY. 2, 33, 
15 yatha deva na hrnise na hamsi; ef., further, AV. 2, 15, 1 etc. ; 10, 3; 14 ete. 
We may compare, in a more extensive unit : 1, 17, 2 tisthdvare tistha para 
uta tvam tistha madhyame “‘stop, lower one! stop, upper one! do thou too 
stop, midmost one!” and other sentences of similar structure. In liturgic 
formulas this type of expression or exclamation is extremely frequent :. 
MS..2, 9, 8 nama dkhiddya ca prakliddya ca; VS. 16, 40 nama ugradya ca 
bhimdya ca, and many other instances which may easily be found in the 
Vedic Concordance; besides, such cases as HG.-1, 15, 3 ahar dyaus ca 
prthivi ca. As instances borrowed from post-Vedic texts are sufficiently 
quoted in other sections of this book — cf. e.g. Mbh. 3, 74,3 yathd.ca manasas 
tustir hydayasya ca nirvrtih (where the former ‘ca, though syntactically 
belonging to m. ¢. is regardless of this connection the second word in the 
clause 5*)) —-we may pass them over here. 

In other cases an additional element occurs at the end of the parallelism : 
AV..11, 7, 12b visvajic cabhijic ca yah “(the) all-conquering and the 
victorious one” (a convenient device for compensating the praélistasandhi) ; 
RV, 3, 59, 2 na hanyate na jiyate tuotah “he-is not killed, not conquered 
(who is) favoured by thee’; 46, 4 uta rbhava uta raye no asvind; 8, 1, 5 
na sahasraya nayutaya vajrivah; 10, 107, 7 daksindsvam daksind gdm. 
daddati; 8; AiB. 8, 23, 7 (metr.) na pirve ndpare janah. The same parallel set 
can be extended in various ways : divas ca gmas cais followed by dhatayah 
RV. 1, 37, 6, by martyam 10, 22, 6, by rajasi 1, 25, 20, by rdjathah 5, 38, 3, 
by apam ca jantavah 10, 49, 2. Cf. also Mbh. 3,.54,°4 na maktam na diva 

Sete and innumerable other instances. 

Both beginning and end of a unit have such an alamient’ in RV. 9, 86, 
290 tvam agent ca prihivim cati jabhrise “thou hast extended over heaven 
and earth”; 10, 113, 9¢ indro dhunim ca cumurim ca dambhayan and 
other cases. 

Continuing this description of the symmetrical structure of many compo- 
nents of the Vedie mantra literature it should be observed that the parallel 
word groups can, further, be interrupted by inserting a word in one of its 


%) Cf. Mnemosyne 4, 7 (1954), p. 284 f. 
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members : AV..8, 1, 8 tha te ’sur tha prana | thdyur iha te manah “here (be) 
thy life, here breath, here life-time, here thy mind”’ (cf. 3, 28, 4 and RV. 
4, 36, 9); RV. 1, 148, 5 na yam ripavo na risanyavah; 41, 8 na yat paro 
nantarah; 8, 2, 5; 10, 89, 6; 10 b, and other cases mentioned above. The 
insertion is sometimes twofold : RV. 6, 67, 9 na ye devdsa ohasdé na martah; - 
MS. 4, 13, 4 anv enam matdé manyatam anu pité “(his) mother must permit 
him, his father’, or affect both members : RV. 10, 89, 13 anv aha masa 
anv id vandni; it can be accompanied by the above-mentioned ‘extension’: 
AS. 2, 2, 3 yad avidvdn yac ca vidvdms cakdra; RV. 6, 63, 2>na yat paro 
nantaras tuturydt (cf. 8, 96, 2); 1, 62, 12b; 6, 52,1. It is no matter for great 
surprise that particles (ca, vai, tu etc.) are often freely inserted: RVKh. 5, 
87, 6 ya antara yas ca bahyd alaksmih; cf. also (in a double metrical unit) 
Manu 2, 22 @ samudrat tu vai piread & samudrat tu pascimat “from the 
eastern ocean to the western”; 36. Very often a word is placed between 
the two members of the symmetrical system : RV. 1, 100, 15 na yasya devd 
devatd na martah; 6,24, 7 na yam jaranti éarado na masah; 34, 3; 10, 48, 5; 
likewise when the symmetry is. not otherwise interrupted : AV. 4, 16, 5 
yad antarad rodasi yat parastat, 7,10, 1 yah sumnayuh suhavo yah sudatrah. 
We may, however, not deceive ourselves by using such terms as ex- 
tension or expansion. Part of the above quotations and many other pas- 
sages are clearly instances of so-called contracted phrases (zusammen- 
gezogene Satzglieder). When two successive parts of a sentence have an 
element in common this is not necessarily expressed in each of them. As 
is well known this stylistic feature is among the four ‘figures of. speech’ 
mentioned and explained already in Bharata’s Natyasastra : 17, 57 “when 
words agreeing with different (sets.of) words are combined into one sen- 
tence by way of illuminating them together it is (an instance of) dipaka- 
“condensed expression” 5’)”. Postponing a more detailed discussion of the 
relevant phenomena to another section **) of this volume we here briefly 
present some facts in connection with parallelism. In RV. 4, 17, 19 nakir 
devd varayante na martih “(whom) neither gods nor mortal beings :push 
aside’”’ the verb belongs to the mortal as well as to the gods, and ina similar 
way ghnanti might be supplied in 2; 27, 13 nakis tam ghnanty antito na 
dirat; cf. also 11; 1, 165, 9; 3, 56,1; 4,25, 5; AV. 4,18, 5c; 12, 1, 15b. Com- 
pare also constructions such as SB. 3, 5, 1, 21 tam upaiva deva amantrayan- . 
topdsurah. Similarly, in Greek: ¢ 32 odte dedv nounf obte Syyntay dvIodnwy. 
We shall not discuss here the fact that these constructions when studied 


$7) = 16, 55 Kav. ed. nanddhikaranarthanam sabdandm samyprakirtitam | ekavakyena 
samyogat tad dipakam thocyate. The example given in the next stanza runs as follows: 
saraémst hamsaih kusumais ca urksd mattair dvirephais ca saroruhani { gosthibhir 
udydnavandni caiva tasminn agtinyani sadé kriyante ‘in that region fullness was. 
always effected by swans in the lakes, by flowers in the trees, by intoxicated bees 
in the lotus flowers and by friendly groups (of people) in the parks and forests”. 
Here the last words illuminate so to say the foregoing part of the stanza which 
without them would be obscure. See also Diwekar, o.c., p. 31. 

$8) See ch. XXIV. . fos ; 
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in connection with the whole of the sentence to which they belong, are 

often part of a longer ‘contraction’ : in RV. 4, 53, 5 the words savita, mahi- 

fvand, and paribhih belong to three parallel pairs of words: trir antariksam 

savita mahitvand tri rajdémsi paribhis trini rocand. This type, of course, : 
admits of various modifications : apart from the above cases in which the’ 
verb is omitted in the second member (cf. also RV. 6, 24, 8a; 10, 115, 5c) 

we come across such instances as RV. 8, 24, 5 na te savyam na daksinam 

etc,; AV. 4, 16, 8 yah samdesyo varuno yo videsyah “Varuna who is of the 

same region, who is of a different region’’; 3, 21, 1 ye agnayo apsu antar: 
ye vrtre. Cf. also cases such as BhG. 2, 23 where the omission is not effected 

before the last (fourth) member of a parallelism : nainam + verb + 

subject (three times), na + verb + subject; Manu 2, 42 ksatriyasya tu 

maurvi jyd vaisyasya ganatantavi; 239. |: 

This process: of ‘contracting’ the subsequent members of the parallel: 
structures gradually led to a sentence structure which makes a ‘modern’ 
impression ; JB. 1, 124 te pratahsavanam eva prathamena nidhanena parya- 
grhnan, madhyandinam dvitiyena, trtiyasavanam irtiyena “by the first n.- 
they took possession of the morning libation, by the second of the midday-, 
- by the third of the third 1.”; cf. also 1, 182 (Caland no. 68); SB. 3, 2,1, 3° 
yani suklani tani divo ripam, yani krsndni tiny asyat; 18; 5,1, 19 vayam va 
Grtvijindh smo vayam daksiniyah; Manu 2, 44 kdrpdsam upavitam sydd 
viprasyordhvavrtam trivrt | sanasiitramayam rajito vaisyasydvikasautrikam 
“the sacrificial string of a brahman must be. made of cotton, be wound 
upwards, (consisting) of three threads, that of a kgatriya (must, be made) 
-of hempen threads, that of a vaigsya of woollen threads. 

Instances .of more extended structures are not wanting : ChU. 7, 26, 2 
(a ‘Sloka’) na pasyo mrtyum pasyati na rogam nota dunanin “he who 
sees (this) does not see death, nor illness nor any sorrow”’ 

In this case also the possibilities of variation are numerous. In BhG. 2, 
24 acchedyo ’yam addhyo ’yam akledyo ’sosya eva ca “not to be cut (is) he, 
not to be burnt (is) he, not to be wet nor’ yet dried” the pronoun ayam has 
been omitted twice, and the stanza gained in strength. An instance of 
progressive shortening is ChU. 7, 26, 2 sa ekadhd& bhavati, tridhd bhavati, 
paticadha saptadha navadhad caiva ... In ancient prose these cases of 
‘abridgment’ are very common*), BarU. 3, 2,13 punyo vai punyena kar- 
mand bhavati, papah papeneti ‘verily, one becomes good by good action, 
bad by bad (viz. action)”, a type of sequence common to many languages; 
6, 1,5... dyatanam sviindm bhavati, dyatanam jandndm . ... ; 3, 6; 45; 13; 
20; ChU. 2, 1,1; 12, 2; 6, 5, 1 ff.; 10, 1; 7, 5, 2 ctttam hy evaisdm ekdyanam, 
cittam dima, cittam pratistha. Interestingly enough the result may be 
another balanced structure : BarU. 2, 2, 2 tad yd ima akgan lohinyo rajayah 
ei enam rudro ’nvdayatiah, atha ya aksann dpas tabhih parjanyah, ya 


%) AV. 15, 1,8 nilenaivapriyam bhratrvyam prornoti lohitena dvisantam vidhyatiti 
may not be considered a case in point, as apriyam qualifies bar. alone. — 


F2 
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kaninakds taya ddityah, yat krsnam tenagnih etc., decreasing by degrees 
the parallelism of the thoughts expressed is retained throughout. Some 
other instances are Gobh. GS. 1) 4, 4 prajapatya pirvahutir bhavati, sau- 
vistakrty uitarad “the former oblation belongs to P., the latter to 8.”; 8 
which is an interesting, but by no means unique, case of double shortening : 
sa yat prathamam nidadhati sa parthivo balir bhavaty, atha yad dvitiyam 
sa vayavyo, yat trityam sa v., yac caturtham sa p.; 1, 5, 6; 7; a double in- 
stance is 1, 9, 144 siyamnilvuteh pratarahutir natyety, & pritorGhuteh sdiya- 
mahutir, & *mavasyayah paurnamdsam natyety, 4 paurnamasya amavasyam : 
there is a parallelism between both parts of the former and a similar 
parallelism between both parts of the latter statements, and these 
' statements themselves run also parallel. Cf. the omission of the verb 
asti “to be” : JB. 1, 154 devah .. te ’nyata dsann, asurd.... anyatah; of 
another verb ibid. : devalokam eva deva abhajanta, pitrlokam pitaro, ma- 
nusyalokam manusyah; of other elements : 1,179 yad dha vai kim ca pa- 
racinam agnistomat tad andham tamo, yat pardcinam samvatsarat tad 
andham tamah. It is clear that these parallelisms also are determined by 
the correspondences in ideas underlying these statements. The corres- 
pondent lines may be separated by other statements : JB. 1, 187. 

Greek instances are : Od. ¢ 324 téacov ény mijuos, téccov mdyo¢ piaogd: 
acbar; Hes. Op. 101 het pév yao yaia xaxdv, whein 68 Pddacoa. 

For the omission of another element see e.g. AiBr. 3, 10, 1 ff,; 5 and 6, 1. 

The verb which both members of the parallelism have in common is 
often placed in the middle of the ‘pida’ : RV. 2, 12, 14 yah sunvantam 
avati yah pacantam “he who assists him who presses, he who (assists) him 
who cooks” (see above); 6, 3, 2 némho martam naégate na pradrptih, where 
the verb and the common object are put there. Here the modern mode 
of expression would be “der mit seiner Gunst dem beisteht, der keltert 
und kocht” (Geldner) and “neither distress nor arrogance fall upon the 
mortal” ( or ‘‘d. and a. do not f. u. ...’”). These balancements are greatly 
helpful in ‘analyzing’ ‘twin thoughts’, i. e. in expressing by means of a 
partial repetition two parallel processes, the subjects (or objects) of which 
are identical, whereas the objects (or subjects) are different. In contra- 
distinction to modern usage preference is given to (an imperfect, it is true) 
parallelism. We shall have to revert to this peculiarity in one of the suc- 
ceeding sections. The common element is, however, often found in the 
second half of the unit : MS. 4, 9, 5 dasa praticir dasa bhasy udicih; RV. 1, 
124, 6 najamim na pari vrnaktt jamim; 10, 51, 5d; or, without interrupting 
the clause parallel, at the end : RV. 2, 12, 7 yah stiryam ya usasam jajana. 
Both ways can combine : RV. 6, 52, 13 b ye antarikse ya upa dyavi stha, cf. 
Kaus. 135, 9d y. a. ye ca d. sritasah; and the frequent y.a.y. d. AV. 11, 
10, 2 ete. 

We now have to deal with the less frequent — but far from rare— oc- 
currence of. threefold parallel structures within the same unit : tricola. 
Beside the formula TA. 10, 31, 1 tvam yajitas tvam visnuh we also find 
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PranagUp. t. y. t. brahma t. rudrah. Other instances are : TS. 1, 1, 11 dive 
ted marelpayG tvd prthivyat twa “to heaven you, to the atmosphere you, to 
the earth you”; TA. 1, 5, 1 nagnir nendro na pavamadnah; RV. 5, 54, 7b na 
sredhati na vyathate na rigyati preceded by na sa jiyate maruto na hanyate; 
AV. 8, 1, 13 bodhas ca tva pratibodhas ca raksatam | asvapnasg ca tvanavadranas 
car. | gopayams ca tua jagrvis ca r. “let both the ais and the attender 
protect you; |. b. the sleepless one and the . ” Tn sacral and solemn 
language these tricola are like other forcing - fcolioatiga widely dis- 
tributed 4°), 

The above-mentioned types of interruption can occur : RV. 1, 24, 6 
nahi te ksatram na saho na manyum; 6, 25, 5. These constructions are not 
foreign to prose texts, more than three parallel clauses in succession being 
far from rare : BarU. 6,1, 8 yatha kaléh avadanto vécd, pranantah pranena, 
pasyantas caksusa, srnvantah Srotrena, vidviimso manasa, prajdyamdna 
retasi, evam ajivismeti “‘as the dumb, not speaking with speech, but breath- 
ing with the breath, seeing with the eye. ., thus have we lived”; of. e. g. 
also 6, 2, 9. 

Instances of this stylistic. phenomenon often exhibit the so-called 
tendency to ‘increasing magnitude’. Here again, colloquial and literary 
usage in various other languages may furnish us with an abundance of 
illustrative parallels. A few instances may suffice (indignant Dutch lady 
in a letter) dit alles vind ik gek, gewild, gewrongen (notice the alliteration); 
(from a Dutch popular recitation) hoe is-t-ie 2 : : goed; hoe is-t-ie : : reuze; 
hoe is-t-ie : : kolossaal"); ‘from Lithuanian folk-songs stout puszeli | stov ir 
aglelé | stovi manu merguzélé “es steht eine Fichte, e. s. e. Tanne, e. 8. meine 
Geliebte”’ 4). It may be noticed that these tricola often constitute a climax; 
not rarely the samte or a similar thought is expressed in a threefold repe- 
tition of ‘increasing magnitude’. Authors often adopted this device, in 
pathetic passages : Ennius 113 o pater, o genitor, o sanguen dis oriundum, 


40) Of, especially O. Weinreich, in Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni IV, 
Rome 1929, p. 198 ff, According to this scholar the non-sacral trigemination and 
triplication is much more frequent in modern language than in antiquity, medieval 
Latin and modern Greek being richer in them than classical Latin and ancient 
Greek. In all probability this conclusion is due to an illusion: arising, in colloquial 
speech, as a rule from strong emotion on the part of the speaker, or from a desire — 
to inculcate an idea or a truth (Schiller’s seid einig, einig, einig) these ‘devices’ are 
of limited occurrence in higher literature. What does occur in literature is mainly 
the sacral and solemn triplication. There is no reason to suppose the ancients to 
have shown, in this point, other linguistic behaviour than the later generations who 
admitted these ‘devices’ to a greater extent to their literature. 

41) It is interesting to mention that the name of a Dutch department, the ‘Board | 
of Agriculture’, first called Departement van Voedselwoorziening, Landbouw en Visseriy 
was, shortly after, renamed: D. v. L., Vi. en Vo., because, the minister added in 
reply to those members of parliament who raised objection on account of the expenso 
entailed by this at first sight senseless change, the old name presented difficulties 
in pronouncing. 

‘42). R, van der Meulen, Die Nabieseieiotohe in den Lieder ‘und d Totonklagen 
der Litauer, Thesis Leiden 1907, p. 64, . 
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and in emotional discourse : Shakespeare, Rom. 3, 5 speak not, reply not, do 
not answer me; K. Lear 2, 4 but yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter 
(anaphora is very frequent). Compare also Shakespeare, Hamlet 4, 5 dear 
maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia; Vondel, Adam in b. 1705 0 knaegend na- 
berou, o zweetende arrebeit, o endelooze elenden **); Duhamel, Entretiens p. 
122... . de passer & vos yeux pour un niais, pour une “bellure’’, pour une tendre 
betterave; Cécile p. n. p. 83 jai bien vu que mon roman lui plaisait, Venchan- 
tait, V enthoustasmait; A. Déblin, Berlin Alexanderplatz (1931), p. 60 und 
Sie sind falsch verbunden, f..v. mein Herr, eet f. v3 p. 290 Geld her, @. 
verdient, G. braucht der Mensch. 

Sanskrit instances are numberless : RY. 6, 54, 7 makir nesan makim 
risan | makim sam sari kevate “let not any one be lost; let it not be injured; 
let it not suffer fracture in a pit”; 1, 35, 3; 3, 31, 3; cf. also AV. 5, 4, 6 
imam me kustha pirusam, tam a vaha, tam niskuru | tam u me agadam kuru 
“this man of mine, 0 kustha—him bring, him relieve, him also make free 
from disease for me”. The greater length of the last member is, here also, 
often achieved by adding an epithet to the last member : AV. 6, 65, 1 ava 
manyur avdyativa baht manoyuja “down (be) fury, down the drawn (arrow), 
down the two mind-yoked arms’; of. in Greek, K 76; A 265; 286. A fine 
Avestan parallel is Yt. 5, 53... pouru.spazstim tbisyaniam, paiti faitim 
dusmainyunqm, hadra.nivditim hamaradangm aurvadangm tbisyantgm 
“far-reaching espying of the enemies, defence of the evil-minded ones, 
smiting down at one stroke the hostile inimical opponents”. Another type 
is RV. 5, 78, 8 yatha vato y. vanam y. samudra ejati (the verb accompanies 
the last member) “as the wind, as the forest, as the sea moves .. .”. Simi- 
larly, 8, 47, 17 yatha kalam, y. Sapham, y. rnam samnaydmasi “as we (pay 
back) one sixteenth, as one eighth, as we p. b. the (whole) debt” ~ 
(notice the climax). The third member may be lengthened by adding 
particles : AV. 7, 95, 3 diodinau nitodindv atho samtodindy uta; cf. also 
1, 17,2 tisthavare, tistha para, | uta tvam tistha madhyame. BarU. 4, 4, 22 
sarvasya vasi, 8. isinah, s. adhipatih; ApSS. 20, 18, 1 aham sydm, tvam 
syth, surdyadh kulajah syat; ManGS. 1, 17, 5 asma bhava, parasur bhava, 
hiranyam astrtam bhava “be a stone, be an axe, be insuperable gold”. Mbh. 
5, 112, 10 na srnomi, na pasydmi, natmano vedmi karanam; 14, 33, 1 priyo 
’smi, mukto ’smi, vanecaro ’smi; 12, 266, 21 pita dharmah, pité svargah, 
pita hi paramam tapah; 3, 62, 3 (strong emotion) ha hatdsmi, vinastismi, 
bhitismi vijane vane; 63, 118; 120; cf. also 14, 35, 21 saddparnah sada- 
puspah sada subhaphalodayah; Kirfel, P.P. 57, 28 yad apnoti, yad ddatte, 
yac catti visayam prabhuh; 341, 14 ko me pité va bhratd vd, ka me mata 
bhaved tha ? With chiasmus : MtP. 47, 72 baltr baddho, hato jambho, ntha- 
tag ca virocanah. These tricola filling up a hemistich in such a way that the: 
last colon coincides with the second pada are a very common form of this 


43) Cf. also Vondel, Noah 503 geil en trots en trouweloos ; RY. 6, 19, 10 dha ratnam 
mahi sthiiram brhantam ; BarU, 6, 3, 5 sa hi rajesane ( e<a 7) dian; Ram, 3, 15, 16 
sdlais tdlais tamélaié ca. ’ 
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structure, cf. also AV. 16, 6, 1 ajaismadyasandmadydbhimandgaso vayam 
“we have conquered today, w. h. won t., w. have become guiltless”; AV: 
2, 7,.4; BV. 1, 5, 1 & tu etd, ni sidata, indram abhi pra gayata ‘“kommet 
doch heran, setzet euch hin, stimmet auf Indra den Gesang an” (Geldner) ; 
Manu 2, 219.1; 3, 64. Kavya poets often availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity presented by the speakers and the previous writers of Sanskrit and 
related languages : Aév. Be. 18, 28 na dyaus cakise prthivi cakampe | praja- 
jvalus ca disah sasabdah (inverted order of words) ‘‘the sky lost its bright- 
ness, the earth shook, and the quarters blazed, crashing”. Many slokas 
are entirely filled up by a tricolon, the last member of which is contained 
in the second hemistich : Mbh. 3, 62, 30 kasya tvam mrgasivaksi, katham 
cabhyagata vanam ? katham cedam mahat krcchram praptavaty asi bhavini ? 
Cf. also the structures Mbh. 3, 59, 3; 60, 23 (=Nala 8, 3; 9, 23). Compare 
also in prose, AiB. 3, 2, 1 f. anydnyd devata praiige sasyatée, anyad-anyad 
uktham praiige kriyate, anyad-anyad asyannadyam grahesu dhrvjare ya 
evam veda. 

So, this common form of this structure, to which we shall have to return 
in discussing the composition of complete stanzas often consists of two 
parallel or symmetric padas followed by a double pada containing a third 
parallel thought, expressed in less succinct phrasing : Mbh. 14, 39, 10 
trdhvam gacchanti sattvastha madhye tisthanti rajasch | jaghanyagunasam- 
yukta yanty adhas tamasd jandh “they who abide in sattva go upwards, 
they who abide in rajas remain in the middle region; they who abide 
in tamas characterized by low qualities sink downwards’; AV. 7, 74, 2 
vidhyaimy asim prathamam vidhyamy uta madhyamam | idam jaghanyam 
dsim & chinadmi stukam iva “I pierce the first of them, I pierce also the 
midmost; now the hindmost one of them I cut like a tuft’’; BarU. 6, 4, 21 
garbham dhehi sinivali, g. dh. Drie, | g. te asvinay devau ta 
puskirasrajan. 

Whereas most instances of this very common phenomenon may be 
attributed to an innate sense of rhythm and alternation, other factors must 
in particular cases have exerted influence too. Thus, AV. 15, 12, 3 where 


_ the same thought is expressed first in a positive, then in a negative way, © 


the negative particle adds a syllable to the second member of the parallel 
set : sa cdtisrjej juhuydn na catisrjen na juhuyat. The former instance of the 
following Pali passage constitutes a natural climax : MajjhNik. 1, 150, 14 
labha sabrahmacarinam suladdhalabha sabr., ye ... punnam ... labhanti 
dassanaya labhanti payirupaisandya ‘lucky the fellow disciples, twofold 1. 
the f. d. who are allowed to see and serve... P.” 

In this connection attention may be drawn also to structures such as 
Mbh. 7, 19, 21 kvadsi partha ?, na pasye tvam, kaccij jivasi satruhan ? 
“where are you P., I don’t see you, are you alive, killer of enemies 2” *) 

44) Cf. also the well-known type Mbh. 7, 2, 24c asimé ca saktié ca gadads ca gurvth ; 


14, 36, 33 tamo moho mahamohah, 5, 107, 1 na&ste na sete naharam kurute ; Manu 9, 
329 mani-mukta-pravdlandm. 
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There are of course also instances of the opposite order of words, e. g. VS. 
32, 12 tad apasyat, tad abhavad, tad dsit “he saw, he became, he was”. 

Apart from the above cases of ‘contraction’ the clause parallelism itself 
can be affected by a similar tendency to avoid repetition, or to save one 
or more syllables for metrical, rhythmical, or other reasons. Thus we find 
beside such padas as RY. 3, 32, 3 ye te susmam ye tavisim avardhan “who 
increased your strength, your courage” (the modern expression would be 
“v,g, and (y.) ¢.””) in which the parallelism, though interrupted and imme- 
diately followed by a foreign element, is retained, instances like TB. 3, 7, 
9, 8c ye devayand uta pitrydnah ‘‘which (are) traversed by the gods, also 
(which are) t. by the Fathers” (and AV. 6, 117, 3c ye d. p. ca lokah) in 
which parallelism in the above sense of the term is absent; AV. 12, 1, 50. 
ab ye gandharva apsaraso ye carayah kimidinah “the g. (and) a., and the a., 
k.”: g. and a. are very frequently mentioned together, being each other’s 
partners, so they are connected asyndetically ; the other group is, by means 
of ca “on the other hand” added to complete the enumeration.. Threefold 
balanced structures are not rarely reduced in the same way : AV. 9, 2, 24b 
nagnih siryo nota candramah; 18, 3, 20a; RV. 2, 33, 4 ma tvd rudra cukru- 
dhima namobhir | ma dustuti vrsabha mG sahiiti; cf. also RV. 2, 33, 10 arhasi 
bibharsi + obj. arhan + obj. / arhan idam dayase visvam abhvam. 

The same phenomenon is often accompanied by contraction : RV. 5, 
42, 8c ye asvadd ula va santi godah (followed by ye vastraddh); 10, 4, 2c 
dito devandim asi martyaném; TB. 3, 1,1, 6c ye antariksam prthivim ksi- 
yanti “who inhabit the atmosphere, the earth”, a unit which may conven- 
iently be compared to the strictly parallel pida RVKh. 7, 55, 10c ete. 
ye antarikse ye divi and the sequences Kaus, 135, 9d ye a. ye ca 4. sritdsah 


and RV. 6, 52, 13b ye a. ya upa dyavi stha. 


_It may parenthetically be remarked that for grammatical reasons a 
balanced structure is often, as to its outward form, incomplete, irregular 


- or, strictly speaking, absent : RV. 1, 26, 10b imam yajitam idam vacah 


“this sacrifice, this word’; AV. 7, 75, 2d; TB. 3, 7, 4, 9a trin paridhims 
tisrah samidhah, cf. RV. 3,9, 9a. Such cases as TA. 6, 9, 1d anu kandam 
atho phalam, in which one term is replaced by another word so as to make 
the parallelism deficient must be distinguished from the foregoing type. 
The former type also often occurs after an introductory element: : ChU. 
4, 17, 8 evam estim lokandm dsim devatindm asyds trayya vidydyd viryena 
(prose, with a secondary caesura after devatdindim). : 

Apart from parallel word groups the symmetry (parallelism of the schema) 
adopted is a phenomenon deserving to be dealt with specially. In AV. 7 
18, 2a both constructions, in a way, combine : na ghrams tatapa na himo 
jaghana; we might easily imagine a parallel set na tatapa na jaghana, but 
both members are split up by another element; the terms gh. and h., it is 
true, show a considerable degree of correspondence, occupying the same 
place and expressing an opposite sense, but they lack any outward con- 
formity : “not heat burned, not cold smote”..AV. 11,1, 30d uitamam . 
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nakam paramam vyoma “to the highest firmament, to the furthest vault”’ 
is a fine example of parallelism of thought expressed by two well-balanced 
pairs of words which while showing some outward identity (-amam) are 
mainly characterized by the similarity of their meaning and the corres- 
pondence of their rhythm. Cf. also RV. 10, 164, 1b apa krama paras cara 
“go away, walk off’; 10, 90, 6 (after: vasanto asydsid ajyam) grisma idhmah 
sarad dhavih; AV. 6, 55, 2 grismo hemantah sisiro vasantah (see further on); 
ChU. 4, 3, 7 (metr.) atma devanaim janita prajdndm “the self of gods, the 
creator of creatures” (second member longer). 

The same type of course also occurs with ‘insertion’ of a term in the 
parallel word groups : RV. 1, 160, 3 dhenum ca prsnim vrsabham suretasam 
“the spotted cow.and the potent bull’’; 4, 2, 11d ditim ca radsvaditim uru- 
sya; 6, 16, 44a; or with ‘extension’ : MS. 1, ait: 25d oat gacha svar 
vinda yajamanaya mahyam. 

It may be mentioned in passing that sometimes the sense maveged 
by the words does not confirm the first impression that we have to do with 
the repetition of the same schema. In RV. 1, 58, 7¢ agnim visvesam aratim 
vastindm the word group v. v. is split up by ar. which is an apposition to 
agnim; 3, 1, 10 pitus ca garbham janitus ca babhre ‘“‘he bore the embryo 
of the father and generator”; 9, 87,2 pita devanam janita sudaksah “the 
father and very. capable creator of the gods” (cf. the pada AV. 13, 3, 19b 
pita devindm janité matindm ‘father of the gods, generator of thoughts’). 
The very strong tendency to express themselves in parallelisms of words 
and ‘parallelisms of thoughts has,. however, doubtless exerted influence 
on the order of words in general as adopted by these poets. 

As an outcome of the same tendency to symmetrical structure of units 
complementary pairs are not rarely split up so as to occupy, with other 
elements, alternating places in the usual fourfold sequence : RV. 5, 43, 2 
dydva vajaya prthivi amrdhre “heaven and earth, (in order to obtain) vaja- 
(“‘vigour, vital or vegetative power, victorious power’’), the unremitting 
ones ...”; 10, 46, 9 dydvd yam agnim prthivi janistim “whom, Agni, 
heaven and earth procreated’’; 1, 185, 2 dydva raksatam prthivi no abhvat 
“h. a. e. protect us from a horror’’; 3, 6, 3 dyaus ca tud prthivi yajfiiyasah 
“h.a.e. worthy of worship, you. ..”; 4, 41, 6 toke hite tanaya urvardsu...; 
7, 65, 1 mitram huve varunam pitadaksam; 1, 151, 6; 4, 1, 18; 8, 18, 20; 
1, 94, 5; 4, 3, 3; 16, 19; 6, 68, 4; KS. 35, 11 stiryas ca tvd candramas ca 
srinitam; etc. It may be observed that only part of the above instances 
are, with regard to intelligibility, complete in themselves; in 3, 6, 3 for 
instance tvd syntactically belongs to the next pada). This feature also 
explains the in itself remarkable order of words RV. 2, 27, 2 mitro aryama 
varuno jusanta, which is usually translated literally : “sollen ...M., Arya- 


4) J. Whatmough, Language, London 1956, p. 97 is no doubt mistaken in 
considering any “‘illogical” arrangement of the order of words moulded upon this 
form -— e.g. the Latin Verg. Aon. 9, 12 quid dubitas? nunc tempus equos nunc poscere 
currus — artificial. : 
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man, V. gefallen finden” (Geldner), ef. also i, 186, 2; 7, 60, 4; 51, 2 ete. 
Although A. is in the great majority: of cases mentioned with ML. and V. 
the others — whose names very often constituted a dvandva compound — are 
a much more intimate pair of highly frequent occurrence. This tendency 
is on the one hand counteracted by other tendencies which will be discus- 
sed elsewhere— among these the predilection for dvandva compounds is 
worthy of special notice—, and on the other hand intensified by the phe- 
nomena covered by Wackernagel’s law : the decided preference of enclitic 
and other ‘secondary’ words for the place immediately following the first 
word of a clause, and by other consequences of the ‘principle of parallelism’ : 
SB. 11, 4, 3, 7 “(may S. bestow gifts on me, and) I. power, and M., V., S., 
and A. noble rank” is expressed as follows : indro balam me mitrah ksatram 
varunah somo ’gnir iti : the other proper names are placed after the object 
ksatram. Similarly RV. 6, 53, 1 vdyur nah patu savita bhagaé ca. 

If compared to YDh. 1, 290 putran dehi dhanam dehi the order of the 
terms in MG. 2, 13, 6 putran pastin dhanam dhanyam may perhaps be 
considered to have been determined, not only by a tendency to alliteration, 
but also by symmetrical schemata in which putra- and dhana- occupy the 
odd places. Cf. also Mbh. 14, 16, 38 mdtaro vividha drstah pitaras ca prthag- 
vidhah; with variation in the order of words : 28, 22 I aksaram ca ksaram 
caiva... | aksaram tatra sadbhdvah svabhavah ksara ucyate. 

The above phenomena regarding the order of words may also account 
for the structure of mantras and other units such as those following : RV. 
8, 25, 13 mitro yat panti varuno yad aryama “which is guarded by M., V., 
and A.”; 10, 98, 1 mitro vd yad varuno vasi piisd “whether thou art M. or V. 
(or) P.”; 1, 67, 5 ajo na ksam dadhara prthivim “like the Unborn One he 
sustained the earth, the terrestrial world”; VS. 7, 27 vice me varcoda 
varcase pavasva ““O giver of splendour grow thou pure for splendour for my 
power of speech”; RV. 1, 70, 6 devéndm janma martdmé ca vidvdn; 10, 149, 
4 dharta divah savita visvavarah; MS. 4, 12, 4 ghriam pibann amrtam caru 
gavyam “drinking ghee, the lovely nectar of cows”; TB. 1, 2, 1, 14 dargam 
aham pirnamisam yajfiam yatha yajat “that I perform the sacrificeon the 
day of new moon and that on the day of full moon” : the pronoun aham 
expressing a certain emotion on the part of the person speaking often 
tends to occupy a position among the first elements of a sentence**), In 
these instances the first and third (or sometimes the second and fourth) 
places are occupied by terms which could have formed part of parallelisms 


_of the usual type. This order of words is'not limited to the Veda. In Greek 


we find an exact parallel in, e. g., Od. ¢ 230 petfovd v’ ciotdéew xai ndooova, 
x00 d& xdontos | otAacs Fxexduac and ef. « 324 téac0y eny pfjxoc, técoov nayoS 
slaopdacda; cf.¢ 195 .... waxpotéony xal ndooova....; and especially 
Pind. P. 4, 245 adyet pdmet tE. 


48) See the author’s article on the use and tho position of the pronouns aham ete., 
Acta Orientalia 19, p. 211 ff. 
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That is to say : if we analyse the relative frequency of these parallelisms 
in the ancient Indian literature, we shall find them to enjoy considerable 
popularity. It can therefore hardly be a matter for great surprise that the 
_ above schemata have also made their influence felt when no bipartite or 
parallel thoughts were to be expressed at all. That means : if such sequen- 
ces of words as RV. 6, 47, 28 mitrasya garbho varunasya nabhih “child of 
M., navel of V.” in which both members of the fixed combination Mitra 
and. Varuna occupy the a and ¢, or b and d, places are by their very fre- 
quency and popularity part and parcel of the author’s inventory, the same 
' words may easily tend to occupy the same places within a pada consisting 
of four words or exhibiting a similar rhythm, even if this pida does not 

form a bipartite structure. Thus we find : RV. 1, 129, 3 mitraya vacam 
varundya saprathah (here the pada is syntactically speaking a unity); 1, 
136, 6 m. v. var. midhuse (here mi. is a qualification of var.); 10, 65, 5 mi- 
irdya siksa varundya dasuse (here d. syntactically belongs to what follows); 
of, also 8, 25, 17; 10, 36, 13 etc. etc. In a similar way such sequences as AV. 
13, 3, 19 pita devandm janita matindm may have been, if not the basis upon 
which such padas as RV. 9, 87, 2 pita devdndm janitaé sudaksah or 9, 86, 10 
p. da. j. vibhtivasuh have been constructed, a mould in which to shape other, 
non-bipartite, ideas about a father and generator. A systematic examina- 
_tion of the relevant texts would no doubt bring a considerable number of 
other examples to light. Cf. e. g. AV. 18, 1, 34 divam ca roha prthivim ca 
roha : 12, 3, 25d. ca yanti p. ca lokan, TA. d. didhara p. sadevam; RV. 7, 75, 
4d divo duhita bhuvanasya patni; 4, 53, 2 d. dharta bh. prajaipatih : AV. 2, 2, 
1 divyo gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patil; VS. 18, 16 brhaspatis ca ma indrag 
came : RV. 7, 97, 10 brhaspate yuvam indras ca vasvah. 

. Some epic instances may be added : Mbh. 14, 32, 1 palmineaia ca 
samvadam janakasya ca bhavini; 41, 3 devdndm prabhavo devo-manasas ca 
trilokakrt “it is a deity, the creator of deities and of mind, creator of the 
three worlds”’; cf. also Mbh. 3, 58, 46;.69, 15; 26. : 

We now come to a more systematic survey of those likewise fequcat cases 
in which the basic schemata of the parallel word groups and the metrical 
units coincide : AV. 6, 57, 3 vigvam no astu bhesajam | sarvam no astu 
bhesajam “be every remedy ours; be all remedy ours”; and, in a bipartite 
form : 2,17, 1—7 ojo (saho etc.) asy ojo (saho) me dah svaha “creative energy 
you are, give me creative energy, hail!’’;.RV. 5, 83, 5 yasya vrate prthivt 
namnamiti y. v. saphavaj jarbhuriti “in whose ordinance the earth bends 
sti in w. o. hoofed animals leap about”; ef. 7, 17, 2; ef. also such a type 

> AV. 1, 18, 1 bhratrvyaksayanam asi | bhratrvyacdtanam me dah svaha 
i ee you are; adversary-expulsion give me : svaha!’’; 
SU. 6, 18 yo vat brahmdnam vidadhati pirvam | yo vai vedims ca prahinoti 


tasmai; BarU. 4, 3, 19. Cf., in Greek, e. g. B 102 f..As the main peculiarities _ 


of these structures will be discussed in the subsequent sections it may 
suffice here briefly to indicate some points of general interest. 
A symmetrical form prsvauee in half-stanzas such as RV. 2, 12, 2 mp 


o. 


si 
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prthivim vyathamandm adrmhad | yah parvatin prakupitém aramnat “who 
made firm the quaking earth, who set at rest the agitated mountains” — one 
of those lines which while being impressive for their solemnity are models of © 
archaic literary art. Compare, in Homer, ¢ 331 f. dAdote péy te Nétog Pogén 
noopddsoxe péoecdar, | dAdote F adte Edoos Zepiow si€aoxe dudmew. 
Epic cases of hemistichic symmetry are BhG. 2, 56 dubkhesu anudvignama- 
nah | sukhesu vigatasprhah and 3, 3. Cf. also a tripartite structure such as 
SvU. 2, 6 agnir yatrabhimathyate vayur yatrabhiyujyate somo yatratiricyate 
3; 3, 3. 

Mary often the verb is not repeated in every member of a parallel set : 
AV. 1, 13, 1 namas te astu vidyute | n. t. stanayitnave | n. t. ast asmane — 
making the insertion of long words easier. Variations in the order of the 
elements are—likewise partly caused by the requirements of versification— 
far from rare : AV. 1, 16, 2 sisdyddhyaha varunah | sisiydgnir wpdvati “the 
lead Varuna blesses; the lead Agni favours’; 19, 62, 1 priyam ma krnu 
devesu | p: rajasu m.k.; RV. 2, 35,15. Both members may consist of a long 
compound : SvU. 3, 11 sarvénanasirogrivah | sarvabhiitaguhdsayah; 17. 

There are many counterparts of this schema in the Avesta : Yt, 13, 153° 
imam éa zim yazamaise, avam a asmanam yazamaise “we worship this 
earth, we worship yonder sky (heaven); V. 19, 19 yazamnd ahuram maz- 
dam, yazamn6d ama& spents. We might also compare Latin carmina, e. g. 
Mare. Emp. 28, 16 sine manibus colligerunt, sine foco coxerunt, sine den- 
tibus comederunt; Lithuanian funeral lamentations *): neturit. net jokiés 
patékélés, neturit. si. kimi peepee “T have no comfort whatever, T take 
no delight in anything”’. 

These instances lead us to the occurrence of similar sequences in prose 
texts; being very frequent they appear-as has already been intimated 
in the previous chapter —in single, bipartite and serial form : TU. 1, 4, 3 
yaso jane sini svaha, sreyain vasyaso ’sdni svaha; TS. 3, 2, 5,7 devakrtasy- 
ainaso vayajanam asi, manusyakrtasyain. ’v. a., pitrkrtasyain. ’ v. a; Aid, 
1, 2, 4 agnir vag bhiitvd mukham pravisad, viyuh praino bh. nasike p., adi- 
tyas caksur bh., aksiné p....; BarU. 4, 3, 33; ChU. 1, 1, 4; 2, 8, 2, In the 
Old Persian inscriptions : : NRa 1 baga vaerka ahuramazda, hya imam 
bimim add, hya avam asmdnam ada ... “a great god is A., who has cre- 
ated this earth, who has created onde sky ...’”’ may be compared, and 


in the deliberated literary art of Gorgias, the “Father of the figures of 


speech” (6 edgetis tav aynudtov): Aaddy pév thy Velav véusow | puydy dé tov 
avdpdmvov pidvor. 

As has already been occasionally intimated these cases of simple par- 
allelism are not foreign to prose texts : AV. 16, 2, 5 sawparnam caksur 
ajasram jyolih “eagle-like sight, unfailing light”; PB. 18, 11, 4 agrayan 
vava srayantiyend ’varayanta vérayantiyena “they (the gods) strengthened 
(Indra) by the s. (a siman), they warded off (the bad consequences) by 


47) Leskien, 0.¢., p. 34. 
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the v.”; JB..1, 247 tiryann ayam vayuh pavate, ’rvdi asav Gdityas tapati 
(the numbers of syllables do not always exactly agree); BarU. 6, 3, Tin a 
double apodosis : ... jayeran sakhah, praroheyuh palasdniti; 2, 3,1... 
mirtam caivamirtam ca, martyam camrtam ca (forming part of a greater 
sentence); GobhGS. 3, 1, 18 f. tisthed diva, dsita naktam; 1, 8, 1 pirvam 
ajyam, aparah sthalipakah; 4, 1, 2 pracim ekasilaém, praticim itaram; 10, 
ll pirvam anyam aparam anyam; 4, 8, 20 f. vasasas tantin, gor valan 
“threads of garment, hair of an animal’s tail”. The main characteristic 
of this style is the so-called vertical correspondence : the cola consisting 
of similar sequences of words which forming syntactic units express par- 
allel thoughts, are each of them arranged in the same way, the first, second 
(ete.) words of each corresponding to one another, or being even identical; 
in the former case, the elements occupying the same place very often have 
the same number of syllables, or they are partly similar. . 

We may also turn to those parallel syntactic groups the members .of 
which are co-extensive with a metrical or rhythmical unit, without for 
the moment insisting on special correspondences of words or sounds 
(symmetry). In the brihmanas parallel sets of this description are very 
common : JBr. 1, 247 (no. 90 C.) drdhvo hy ayam agnir dipyate, tiryann 


ayam viyuh pavate (with insertion of a particle in the former member) ' 


“aufwarts leuchtet ja das Feuer, in der Quere weht der Wind”. 

Being free from the limitations of the metrical unit the prose writer is 
often inclined to repeat a schema of some length : JB. 1, 130 yadi rathan- 
tarah somah sydd brhan nantaryad; yadi b. s. s. r. néint.; BarU. 6, 4, 4. 

In the ritualistic and philosophical arguments and discussions this 
leads to the well-known parallelisms extending over a plurality of sen- 
tences or paragraphs : AV. 15, 4, 1—6 tasmai pracyé (etc.) disah, vasantau 

_ (ete.) masau goptarav akurvan brhac ca rathantaram ca (ete.) anusthatarau 
ete.; 8f. and 9 f.; of. 11, 3—6; 14, 1—12. ChU. 1, 2, 2— 7 atha ha nasikyam 
pranam (vacam, caksur ete. )u.u.t...cete.; BarU, 2,1, 2 ff.,4,6;3,6,1;7,1; 
7, 3 ff.; 4, 3, 2 ff.; 31; 33; 4, 2. Not ae ee a Sartiels such as ca— Sich 
expresses the idea of complementary connection “) —is inserted: GobhGS. 
8, 7, 12 sarpe saktin dvapati, camase codakam Gdatte. Or the parallel set 


is introduced, or followed, by another term : GobhGS. 1,.2, 5 upavisya . 


trir dcdmed dvth parimrjita; 1, 8, 4 agnaye svahety uttaratah, somaya sviheti 
daksinatah prakso juhuyat. 


These parallel utterances are often preceded e a Seaeabte , some | 


‘opening words which, or the schema of which, are not repeated : BarU. 2, 
_ 4,5 na va are patyuh kamaya patih priyo bhavati, atmanas tu hamaya patih 
priyo bhavati, a schema much to be repeated in the same paragraph, ef. 
also 4, 5, 6; 4, 5, 12... evam sarvesim sparsandm ivag ekayanam, e. s. 
gandhandam wasike @., € ‘8. rasinam jihvatk. etc., 12 times in succession. 
In describing the line of conduct to be taken under various circum- 


48) See the above-mentioned article in Vak. 
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stances authors are often inclined to express themselves by means of a 
series of identical sentence structures : ChU. 1, 1, 9 aum ity asrdvayati, 
aum iti gamsati, aum ity udgdyati; cf. also 3, 15, 5 ff. GobhGS. 3, 1, 21 ff. 
varsantam briydd . . iti, vidyotamanam briydd ... iti, stanayantam briiyad 
... i; 4, 5, 15 ff. ... praktilesw brahmavarcasakamah, udaktilesu putra- 
pasukamah, ubhayestibhayakamah. 

Very often, however, the differences observable between objects, ideas 
or phenomena which are largely similar, develop on parallel lines, or have 
in particulars a close resemblance, induce the author to express himself in 
this way even in those cases in which modern writers would prefer to vary the 
choice of their words or to omit one of the recurrent elements : ChU. 2, 22, 
3 sarve svara indrasyatmanah, s. usmanah prajapater a., s. sparsa mrtyor G.; 
4, 5, 2. GobhGS. 3, 10, 26 f. prakésirasam udakpadim devadevatye, daksina- 
sirasam pratyakpadim pitrdevatye ; this construction was without any doubt 
also common in daily usage, cf. BarU. 2, 2, 4 imdv eva gotamabharadvajau, 
ayam eva g., ayam bh. “these two here are G. and Bh., this is G., this is Bh.” 

Here also the insight into the correspondence and resemblance between 
the phenomena of nature, which was the very basis of man’s power to 
control them, was given utterance to by means of a highly adequate 
stylistic procedure; however. monotonous it may appear to a modern 
reader, it had the advantages of ‘scientific’ exactness, and is surveyable; 
it was, moreover, fully sufficient for mnemonic purposes. 

Attention may also be drawn to some particular cases. The term ‘inter- 
rupted parallelism’ might be applied to the stanza BhG. 7,9 punyo gandhah 
prihivyam ca tejas cadsmi vibhdvasau | jivanam sarvabhiitesu tapas casmi 
tapasvisu : by this repetition of the schema and part of the elements of the 
second pada in addition to the identical structure of the padas a and c the 
stanza has become rather symmetrical in construction. Alternations of 
this kind are far from foreign to the Vedic samhitds : AV. 2, 12, la : ¢ 
dyavaprthivi urv antariksam | ksetrasya patny urugdyo ’dbhutah | utanta- 
riksam uru vatagopam (cf. the Vedic Concordance); 3, 1, 5a : 6a; 6, 27, la : 
2a devah kapota tsito yad ichan : sivah k. 1. no astu (=RYV. 10, 165, la : 2a); 
6, 48, la : 3a*°); 6, 102, le : 2a; 5, 29, 14a : 15a; cf. also 6, 26, la‘: 2a; 60, 
2a: c; 78, 2c : 3c; 6, 139, 5a: c, etc. etc. A compound sentence : AV. 4, 4, 
1,—For prose texts cf. e.g. BarU. 5, 5, 3.—A Greek instance : K 292 : 294. 

Three parallel lines interrupted by a line of different structure : BhG. 
14, 18 ardhvam gacchanti sativastha | madhye tisthanti rdjasah | jaghanyagu- 
navrttistha | adho gacchanti tamasah: in describing the effects of the three 
possibilities the poet clings to a strict parallelism, adding in a very usual 
way a qualification to the third subject by which the last member of the 
parallelism is extended so as to be by far the longest. Compare also such 
a rather complicated stanza as BhG. 3, 14. 

’ Prose instances are not wanting: AV. 15, 7, 3 and 5, the latter sentence 


4) Cf. Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 316: “not metrical”. 
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being however longer. A Greek instance may be quoted from Homer, 
C9Of.... at &éeluaro olxouc, | xal vnods xoinos Dewy, xal Eddocat’ deodveac. 

Part of these symmetrical word groups express a string or enumeration. 
In cases like AV. 6, 55, 2a grismo hemantah sisiro vasantah “summer, win- 
ter, cool season, spring”’ (ef. TS. 5, 7, 2, 4a g. h. uta no vas.) this copulative 
character is manifest. The couple g. 4. often recurs, also vas. g. (ef. e. g. KS. 
13, 15a v. g. madhumanti varsdh) and, in compounds, hemantaéigira- (see V. 
Conc. 1071); the group ig. vas. which is not known to me from other texts 
may have arisen under the influence of the parallelism. Cf. also AV. 2, 29, 
4a (= 3, 5, 4b).indrena datio varunena sistah “given by L., instructed by 
V.”; 4, 11, 7a indro ripendgnir vahena; 5, 5, la ratri mata nabhah pita; 28, 
l4a ghrtid ulluptam madhund samaktam “taken out of. ghee, anointed 
with honey”. In these instances rhyme and other varieties of identity of 

sound are again apt to appear. Another instance of a fourfold enumeration 
is 5, 29, 6a dme supakve sabale vipakve. In the Rgveda we similarly find 
6, 47, 28 indrasya vajro marutém anikam | mitrasya garbho varunasya 
nabhih “child of M., navel of V.” In prose texts these symmetrical groups 
are very frequent : BarU. 3, 9,.2 astau vasavah ekddasa rudrah dvddasa- 
dityah; 3, 8,3 yad irdhvam yajfiavalkya divah, yad avak prthivyah, yad 
antara dydvaprthivt ime. We can compare here such well-known German 
enumerations as MHG. Loivingen unde Brabant, Vriesen unde Hollant 
(rhyme)™). 

It may be ‘aienthatioally eel that. in ee ‘strings’ deciieal 
correspondence is always apt to turn up:-B 102 ff. °H. yév de Aut Kooviwmt 
dvantt, | abtag dpa Z. 6. dtaxtéow doyetpdvrn: |E. 68 dvak 6. [Tédome nanginnw 
| advdg 6 adte IT. 6. Atpéi, zouén Aady, after this verse the poet changes 
the schema; or in a brief enumeration : A 24 f. A series of 12 parallel 
phrases of endearment is put by. Plautus into the mouth of one of his char- 
acters : Poen. 365 ff. mea voluptas, mea delicia, mea vita, mea amoenttas ete. 

As has already been observed this device is also used to express con- 
trasts : AV. 5, 20, 2 vrsa tvam vadhrayas te sapatndh (notice the alliteration) 
“virile are you, impotent your rivals”. The ancient literatures of the cog- 
nate languages provide us with many instances. In Greek the antithetic 
construction t@ wév xAdéos, Gupu dé névdos (A 197) is well known. Cf. also 
the type Hes. Op. 319 aidw&s rot mede avodBin, Pdeoos 5& neds dABw; 586. 
But apart from antithesis we come across such pithy and powerful parallel- 
isms as K 226 Bodoowy te véoc, Aentn bé te w7ti¢; Hes. Op. 762 doy aléy 6é 
pégew, yahenh & anodécia; 789 aipvdious te Adyous xgupiovs 1° dagropods ; 
ef. also 404 gedleodar xoeso te Adow Aotv’ ddewory. Other Sanskrit exam- 
ples are: BarvU. 4,4, 23 nainam papmda tarati, sarvam paipmdnam tarati “evil 
does not overcome him; he overcomes all evil”. SB. 3, 5, 1, 15 is a. fine ex- 
ample of a longer structure : svahsutydm vai tvam asmabhyam agne pravoco 
tha vayam adyasutyam eva tubhyam prabhrimah “you have announced-to 


50) See Striimpell, o.c., p. 173. 
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us a soma-feast for tomorrow; but we announce you a s.-f. even for today”*. 
Cf. also Manu 3, 136 asrotriyah pitd yasya putrah sydd vedaparagah | a. vd 
putrah syat pitd s. v.; and in the form of a compound sentence : Mbh. 11; 
17, 13 yam puré paryupasind ramayanti varastriyah | tam viragayane suptam 
r. asivah sivah. 

Some remarks may be made on the type represented by AY. 3, 18, 1 
yaya sapatnim badhate | yaya samvindate patim “with which one drives off 
a rival, with which one wins completely one’s husband”. This construction - 
whilst on the one hand joining the above instances in that two comple- 
mentary thoughts are fitted together is on the other hand characterized 
by a variation (chiasmus). Cf. also 4, 5, 7 olsiryam anydnt suapayavyusam 
jagrtad aham. Two complementary thoughts.expressed in an. unbroken 
sequence : 3, 18, 2 sapatnim me para nuda patim me kevalam krdhi : notice - 
the correspondence : me—me, nuda —krdhi, The concatenation of thoughts 
may in a way be considered to express a climax in cases such as AV. 3, 23, 
1 yena vehad babhivitha nadgayamasi tat tvat | idam tad anyatra tvad apa 
dire ni: dadhmasi. Elsewhere the poet combines two slightly different 
thoughts : 5, 25, 5 yatha mama kratdv aso mama cittam wpdyasi. 
- Repetition of the same schema is also a very apposite means of expres- 
sing reciprocity : BarU. 2, 5, 1 iyam. prthivi sarvesim bhitinam madhu, 
asyai prthivyat sarvani bhitdni madhu “this earth is honey for all creatures, 
and a. c. are h, f. the e.”. A well-known sequence of words is AY. 2, 11, 3° 
yo ’sman dvesti yam vayam dvismah etc.; 3, 6, 1 yan aham dvesmi ye ca mam 
“whom I hate and who (hate) me’’ : although the parallelism is (3, 6, 1) 
not perfect the repetition of the pronouns and the chiastic repetition of 
their case forms does not fail to suggest reciprocity. Cf. also RV.10, 14, 3 
yams ca deva véurdhur | ye ca devin. A tripartite structure is BarU. 3, 9, 27 
yo vah kémayate, sa ma-prechatu, sarve vi ma prechata; y. v. k., tam vah 
prechami, sarvan v. vah prechami. Some of these instances are strikingly 
similar to Egyptian examples occurring in the pyramid texts : “bitten is 
the female snake by the male snake / bitten is the m. s.. by the f. s.’’).- 
Attention might also be drawn to passages such as SB. 5, 4, 3, 21 “the 
earth is afraid of him, thinking: “... 1 fear lest he may rend me asunder”’ 
(yad vai mayam navadrniyat) and he also is afraid of her, thinking: “T f. 1, 
she may shake me off” (yad vai meyam navadhinvita)”. It is not surprising 
to find cases of ‘contraction’ : SB. 5, 4, 3, 20 na hi mata putram hinasti, na 
putro ieieeaiale “for a mother does not injure (her) son, nor (does) a son i. 
(his) m.’ be ie 

Complementary ideas or processes are in a similar Ww ay distributed over 
a balanced binary structure : AV. 6,115, 2 yadi jagrad yadi svapan; 5,14, 
6 yadi stri yadi va Pea, 23, 13 sarvesam ca kriminam [s sarvasdm ca 
krimindm. 

In many cases there are slight deviations from a strictly parallel repe- 


31) Firchow, o.c., p. 118. 
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tition of the-same schema : AV. 6, 109, 3 asurds twa ny akhanan | deviis 
tvad avapan punah;'5, 14, 7 yadi vasi devakria | y. vd purusath krta; 4,12, 

7 ab; 4, 9, 10 ab; 2, 14, 5a-c; 5, 23, 7 drstag ca hanyatam krimir | utddrstas 
ca h.; ef. also 5, 8, 7 (chiasmus) yan’. . . cakdra | krnavac ca yan; 6, 37,3 =~ 
ty 59, 1 yo nah sapad asapatah | dapat yas ca nah sapat; 4, 36, 2. 

In repeating pronouns may be used to refer to an idea which has been 
mentioned explicitly in the preceding member of the parallelism. Although 
this device is very common in non-primitive expression of thought, it is 
not foreign to the primitive style in which it is however apt to combine 
with parallelism. Cf. e.g. BarU. 5, 12, 1 kim svid evaivam viduse sadhu 
kuryam, kim evisma asddhu kuryam.'In other cases the parallelism has 
‘almost been given up : AV. 2, 32, 1 udyane ae krimin hantu | 
nimrocan h, rasmibhih. 

After the general survey made, in the preceding section, of those parallel 
groups which in their simplest form do‘not exceed the limits of a metrical 
or rhythmic unit, we now come —in addition to what has already been 
said on this subject —to discuss those series of syntactically allied words 
which while filling the whole of a unit are arranged in such a way as to form 
a parallel group with a similar phrase. It may be remarked at the outset 
that, the word group being longer, the correspondences of sound: and form 
can be more complex and show greater variations. 

Instances of repetition of a large part of the words concerned, one term 


_ > being substituted by a word of the same semantic category, are not rare. 


The style of the brahmanas which under the influence of the schematic 
formulation of thoughts indulges in various kinds of reiteration in order 
to throw light upon all aspects of the subject under discussion, or to 
emphasize the existence, or presumed existence, of connections or paral- 
lels, of identity or similarity, quite naturally led the authors to make the 
most of the opportunities presented by the traditional language of the 
‘intellectual circles. The inclination of the ancient singers, poets, priests 
and magicians to couch their lays, traditions, prayers and formulas in 
‘carmina’ was readily shared by the mystics and ritualists who are speak- . 
‘ing in the brahmanas; they felt no objection whatever to reiterating even | 
long sentences or to repeating the same schemes and sequences of words 
in order to assert the importance of the identity of, or the correspondence 
between, the facts and phenomena to the study of which they had devoted 
their lives.. The few examples given below could easily be multiplied. 
» When formulating the wish to obtain a homestead in the terrestrial 


a sphere, in the intermediate space and in heaven, the author of the JB. 1, 


219 expresses himself in this threefold way: ya@é catasro digo ’smiml loke, 
tasu-sarvdsu pratitisthima; y. c. d. ’ntarikse L, t. 8. p.; y. c. d. ’musmiml 
loke, t. s. p.; when explaining, by means of etymological arguments that 
the hare as well as the god Yama resides i in the moon, he says, 1, 28, esa _ 

vai saso ya ego ‘ntas candramasy; tsa hidam sarvam sasti. esa vai yamo ya 
eso 'ntag c.; esa hidam 8. yamati, continuing, in order to make clear the 


mf 
va 
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identity of the latter : esa vai mrtyur yad yamo .... Cf. e. g. also 2, 98; 

135; 249 f. A succession of parallel regulations is preferentially related by 
means of identical and closely corresponding terms : GobhGS. 1, 9, 14 
& siyamahuteh pratarahutir natyety, a pratarahuteh sdyamahutir ; a ’ma- 

vasydyah paurnamdsam natyety, & paurnamadsya G&mdvdsyam. Contrasts, 

pairs of opposites, in short any parallelism may be described in a similar 
way : JB. 1, 297 tad yad rathantarasyarcaivaparistubhya prastauti, tasmad 
rathantarah pasavo ’sthipratisthand adyah; atha yasmad brhatah stobhena 
paristubhya prastauti, t. barhatah p. mamsap. attarah : here yad (often tad) 
is replaced by yasmdad. Cf. also SB. 3, 1, 3, 16 sa daksinam sakrd yajusanakti 
sakrt tusnim, athottaram s. y. a. dvis t. The close correspondence between 


‘the mythical past and actuality is also described and explained by the 


literal repetition, not only of the same schema, but also of as large a number 
of words as possible : SB. 3, 3, 3, 16 ta etena yajusa nastra raksamsy apaha- 
tyaitasya yajuso *bhaye ’nastre nivate svasti samasnuvata; tatho evaisa e. y. 
n.r. a. y. bh. ’n. n. 8. samasnute “having warded off the evil spirits by 
means of that formula,.they attained well-being ... ; and so.does he, 
after having w. 0. ... attain ...”; 3, 2, 1, 28; JB. 1, 123 yaudhajayena 
vai deva asuran samvicya rauravenaisam ravamandnam svam ddadata. y. 
eva dvisantam bhratrvyam s.r. asya ravamdanasya s. a. ya evam veda. Such a 
binary structure may also be introduced by a...ca...ca group: JB. 1,5 

. ahas caiva ratris ca; te ye naktam juhvati, rdtrim eva te samudram pravi- 
Santi. atha ya udite.7., ahar e. te s. p. ; here both sentences are clearly 
complementary. Instances of longer and more complicated. parallel struc- 
‘tures are likewise very numerous : JB..1, 296 the characteristics of the 
rathantara and the brhat are contrasted : tad yad ralhantarasyarcaiva- 
paristubhyordhuam iva prastauti, tasmad ayam dardhvo loka. irdhvo ’yam 
agnir dipyata tirdhvaé osadhaya drdhvad vanaspatayah sarvam evordhvam. 
atha yasmad brhatah stobhena paristubhyau ho ity arvan p., t. asdv arvan loko 
*rvan asdv ddityas tapaty arvan candrama arvafici narnerayy arvitet orstir 
ett sarvam evarvak. 

In describing the formed and the formless brahman Barv: DS Tot 
compares them in the following way : tad etan martam yad anyad vayos 
cantariksdc ca : athamirtam v. cant. ca; etan martyam, etat sthitam, etat - 
sat : e. amrtam, e. yat, e. tyat; tasyattasya mirtasya, etasya martyasya etasya 
sthitasya etasya sata esa raso ya esa tapati etc. : tasyaitasyamirtasya, 
etasyamrtasya, e. yatah etasya tasyaisa raso ya esa etasmin mandale purusah 
etc. Cf. also 4 f. It is interesting to notice how the author of BarU. 4, 4, 3f. 
in illustrating a difficult point by some comparisons does, in the main, not 
depart from the schema chosen for expressing the first, one : 3 tad yatha 
trnajalayuka ... gatva, anyam adkramam akramya, dimaénam upasamharati, 
evam eviyam dtmd, idam sariram nihatya, avidyam gamayitva, anyam 
dkramam akramya, adtmanam wpasamharati.: 4 t. y. pesaskart ... wpddaya 
anyam ...ripam tanute, e. e. d., 1. 8. 1., a. g., anyam... ripam kurute. The 
definitions of brahman proposed in:ch. 4, 1, 2 ff. of the same upanisad 
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are, all six of them, similar and as far as possible, identical. Each definition 
is called forth. by exactly the same question : yad eva te kascid abravit tat 
srnavama, each answer introduced by the same formula “X told me that 
brahman is y.”, which is criticized in exactly the same way, etc. ete. 

‘Sometimes the parallelism is as he by a foreign clause SB. 9, 
5, 1, 35. 

‘Side by side~ with these comparatively simple instances we also find 
multiple parallel word groups in which more than one term is replaced 
by a similar word. This may be occasioned by context and situation : AV. 
15, 2, 1 ete.; 15, 6 : nine times in succession sa dhruvém (uttamam etc.) 
disam anu vyacalat “he moved towards the fixed (upward etc.) quarter” 
followed by “after him moved both earth and fire (right and truth etc.)” 
and a longer sentence exhibiting similar variation. This variation often 
concerns long litanies or enumerations : GobhGS. 2, 6, 7 we find 7 times 
in succession yady ast saumi (vdruni, vasubhyah etc.) somaya: (varunaya, 
vasubhyas etc.) tua parikrindm. BarU. 3, 2, 2—9 it reads, 8 times in 
succession: prdno (vag, jihva etc.) vai. grahah. sa gandhena (namna, 
rasena etc.) atigrahena grhitah : pranena (vaca, jihvayd etc.) hi gandhan 
(namany, rasan ete) jighrati (oblavadats, vydnats Bw) 8, 495 cf. ‘also 
ChU. 5, 1, 8 ff. 

In the brahmanas partially identical repetitions of muponeds sentences 
are no rarity:: AiB. 1, 14, 6 prdci tisthaty ddadhati, tena pracim disam 
jayati; tam daksina parivahant, t. daksinam d. j.; tam pratyaficam. dvar- 
tayanti, t. praticim d.4.; tam udicas tisthata wpavaharanti, tenodicim d. j.; 
cf, also 8, 10, 1 ta etasyam pracyam (daksinasyam etc.) dist yas, tame tato 
"sura ajayan; 8, 12,4; BarU. 2, 4, 6. ‘ 

Space does not permit quoting such interesting structures as for instance 
AiB. 2, 8; 2, 41; 7, 9; 8, 14; 19 ete.; SB. 3, 5, 1, 1ff.; 8, 5, 2, 7ff.; 13, 3,7, 
1 ff; PB. 1, 9 £.; ChU. 2, 24, 3 ff; 3, 1,2 ff.; 6, 6. A very remarkable instance 
of a longer parallelism was already briefly dealt with by Minard pe SB. 
12, 7,1, 2 ff. 

Sometimes an initial parallelism changes into an extreme form of vari- 
ation : JB..1, 11 sa yat kim ca pardcinam aditydt, tad amrtam, tad abhi- 
jayatt; atha yad arvacinam d., ahordtre tad wpamathatnitam ito yatha ... 
evam; ChU. 8, 24, 1£.; $B. 3; 1, 1, 2. ' 

In addition to the above: types of sentence parallelism the briahmanas 
offer a, variety which deserves special attention. SB. 3,3, 2, 14 after having 
stated sa va udacam nydcam mimite “he metes out while bending up and 
down (the fingers) and: having given an exposition of the reasons why the 
person concerned has to act in this particular way (sa yad udacam nyacam 
mimite...), concludes in this way: tasmad va uddcam nyacam mimite ‘this 
is why he metes out ...”. (cf. also 15; 16; 17). This is an instance of ‘ring 
composition’ : “‘man bringt den Anfang einer Reihe fast wértlich noch 


82) A, Minard, Trois énigmes sur les Cent Chemins, Paris 1949, p. 30 f..- 
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einimal, um anzudeuten, dass damit der Kette abgeschlossen sein soll’’53) ; 
“Ja composition trahit la raideur d’un art primitif; mainte tirade no- 


tamment s’encadre entre: deux ‘formules, Pune posant le théme, l'autre, 


en termes presque identiques, le rappelant pour conclure’®‘), This struc- 
ture which was doubtless borrowed from colloquial usage is a well-known 
feature in archaic literary composition®), Cf, also SB. 4, 3, 4, 8 sauribhyam 
rgbhyadm juhoti. tamasa va asau loko ’ntarhitah sa etena jyotisa tamo ’pahrtya 
svargam lokam upasamkrémati. tasmat sauribhyam rgbhyam juhoti; 3, 3, 8, 
5; 12; 3, 3, 4; 6;-8,°6, 3,16; 3,6, 4, 2; 4, 4, 2, 11; 4, 4, 3, 2; 4 ete. ete. 
’ Special‘mention may be made-here of those cases, in which a subor- 
dinate‘and a principal clause are modelled on the same pattern, part of 
the words of the’ former returning as a ruler in the latter. Gargi asking 
her husband. after the foundation of the phenomena in nature commences 


a series of questions in this way: BarU. 3, 6, 1 yad idam sarvam apsv otam 


ca protam ca, kasmin nu khalv apa otas ca protas ca ? “since all this here 
ig woven, like warp and woof, in water, on what pray is water woven |... 
In theoretical discussions, arguments and philosophical speculations this 


- structure: may render useful services : ChU. 3, 9, 4 sa yadvad Gdityah pasead 
udeta, purastid astam etd, dvis tivad uttarata udeta, daksinato ’stam eta; 


8, 1, 3 yavan vd ayam akdsah, tavan eso ’niarhrdaya akdsah. AiB, 3, 6, 6 


‘yddrg iva vai devebhyah karoti; tidrg ivasmai devih kurvanti : in the former 


clause the subject corresponding with devd is left unexpressed. One might 
compare, in Latin, a sentence such as‘Plaut. M.G. 79 f. mihi ad enarrandum - 
hoc argumentum est comitas, | si: ad auscultandum vostra est benignitas. — 

’ How the parallelism between the ‘mythical past’, the reality before 
the beginning of time, and actuality, the manifestation or repetition of 


the mythical truth is expressed may be exemplified by a few instances 


which could be multiplied almost infinitely : SB. 3, 2, 4, 21 tam yathaivado 


devih prahinvant somam accha sainant saha somendgacchad evam evaindm 


ésa etat prahinoti somam accha‘sainam saha somendgacchati “even as, at 
that time, the gods sent her to Soma, and she returned to them together 
with Soma, so “does he now send -her to’ Soma and she returns to him 
together with Soma’. Similarly, 3, 2,4, 22. Similes and comparisons are 
in numerous ‘cases formulated in ‘this way. Pointing to more familiar 
events or phenomena they are a means of elucidating difficult questions 
in the discussions of the authorities : TS. 7, 5, 9, 2 yathé bandhan mumu- 
cind utkrodam kurvata evam eva tad yajamand utkrodam kurvate “as men 


‘being freed from bonds ery aloud, so the sacrificers freed from the bonds 
‘ery aloud’’, Whereas in this case (cf. also 5, 2, 8, 5 “just as one who knows 
‘a place leads eMene (to it),so the tortoise leads him straight to the world 


. 58) H, Frankel,. Fine Buleigenbelt der frithgriechischen Literatur, NoGw. "1924, 


Dp. 97 f. 


54) P, Mazon, Kschyle, I, Paris 1920, p. 3. 
8) Cf. og. W. A. A. van Otterlo, Untersuchungen tber Begriff, pending 
und. Entstehung der griechischen Ringkomposition, Amsterdam 1944, 
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of heaven’’) is fairly complete, in.other cases some. words or ideas of the: 
upameya are found in the upamana; often the verb, emphasizing the iden- 
tity of the processes : JB. 2, 83 yatha drtim uohaiale Gdriya niksdlayed, 
evam haivdsya sarvam papmanam niksdlayam.cakara “even as.one empties: 
a leather bag by splitting it up on both sides thus he emptied all evil out of: 
him”; ibid. 2, 422; BarU. 2, 1, 18 sa yadaé mahdardjo. janapadan grhitva sve: 
janapade yathakamam parivarteta, evam evaisa etat prandn g. s. garire y- 
parivartate; 4, 3, 21; 5, 13; ChU. 8, 1, 6. The main clause, though essen- 
tially parallel, is sometimes longer: BarU. 2, 5, 15.(fourfold subject); ChU.: 
1, 2, 8 (complex clause); cf: 4, 1, 4. In other cases the schema is Saneic 
erably modified. : ChU.:8, 3, 2. Of, also BarU. 2, 4, 2.: 

For those who believe in- magic the close contact and pavalllign” ex-. 
isting, or supposed to. exist, between the phenomena. in, and . beyond, 
nature on the one hand and those.in man’s mind, body and immediate, 
surroundings on the other hand is.an object for conscientious study. and 
uninterrupted . investigations. With untiring energy they attempt to 
penetrate ; the mysteries of the cosmos and the infinite in order to control 
the forces of nature. A favourite method in pursuing this object is a study. 
of identities and, what amounts to the same thing, to parallels. If they 
know, i. e. control a phenomenon which: was considered to. be parallel, 
or identical, they believe themselves to be able to exert influence on one. 
or another natural process. ) JB. 1, 11 an authority-in explaining how. 
to obtain a foothold on the back of the sun says, : yatha hasti hastyadsanam 
upary dsinam addyottisthed, evam evaisaé devataitad vidvamsam juhvatam. 
_ dddyodeti “even as an elephant stands up together with the one who sits 
on the seat on its back, thus this deity arises.together with the one who, 
knowing thus, sacrifices’. 

Or an event, a potency, activity, phenomenon known to the author 
and his visible and invisible audience is, by a formula in the outward form 
of a simile or comparison, activated in order to achieve a particular end : 
AV. 19, 50, 4 yatha syamakah prapatann aparam nanuvidyate | evd ratri 
pra pataya ... “as the millet-seed flying forth, is not found, so... make 
him fly forth ...”; 5, 25, 2 yatheyam prthivi mahi bhiténdm garbham 
ddadhe | eva dadhdmi te garbham. The repetition of the verb no doubt 
subserved the purpose to enhance the coercive power of the incantation. 
This effect is intensified by clause parallelism : AV. 17, 1, 20 sa yatha tvam 
bhrajata bhrajo ’sy evaham bhrajata bhrajy dsam “‘as you are shiny by the 
shining one, so may I be shining by the shining one”; 4, 39, 7 yatha diksu 
candrdya samanamann | evé mahyam samnamah sam namantu lit. “as in 
the quarters they paid reverence to the moon, so let the reverencers pay 
reverence to me®’); cf. also 6,70, 1 yatha pumso vrsanyata striyam nihanyate 


58) The reader may be referred to the author’s book Remarks on similes in Sanskrit 
literature, Leiden 1949, p. 73 ff.; H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 515; A. Hille- 
brandt, Ritualliteratur, § 88. 

57) The ‘figure’ samnamah samnamantu will be discussed in chapter XI. 
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manah | evé te aghnye mano *dhi vatse nihanyatém ‘‘as of a lustful man the 
mind is fastened on a woman, so let your mind ... be fastened on your 
calf’ 58), See also 6, 105, 1 ete. and the type MGS. 1, 2, 13 yathé dyaus ca 
prthivi ca | na bibhito na risyatah | evam me prana ma bibha | evam me prana 
ma risah (the idea to be expressed in the principal clause is analytically 
distributed over two clauses) “as sky and earth do not fear nor perish, 
likewise must my breath not fear, likewise must my breath not perish”. - 

This antique type of sentence structure has been retained in those texts 
in which an exact wording is appreciated. The dharma texts exhibit many 
traces of it : Manu 2, 218 yatha khanan khanitrena naro vary adhigacchati | 
tathaé gurugatim vidydm suésrisur adhigacchati “as a man who digs with a 
spade obtains water, even so an obedient pupil obtains the knowledge 
which lies (hidden) in his teacher”; 6,90 yathd nadinada@h sarve sdgare 
yanti samsthitim | tathaivasraminah s. grhasthe y. s. (notice the responsio); 
7, 129; 8, 44, Among kavya poets it was especially the Indian Ennius, the 
“rough, but vigorous” Agvaghosa, who had a marked predilection for this 


“mode -of expression: e. g. Saund. 14, 49, although he allows himself greater 


freedom in the choice of words and the order of the elements : Saund. 11, 
26 cikrisanti yathd panyam vanijo labhalipsaya | dharmacaryd tava tatha 
panyabhita na santaye ‘as merchants wish to buy merchandise for the 
sake of profit, so you practice the Law, not for tranquillity, but to obtain 
something to barter’. As already stated proverbs are formulated symme- 


trically +: Rim. 2, 109, 9 yadvrtiah santi rajanas tadvritah santi hi prajah, 


another form of which occurs 7, 43,19 yathd hi kurute raja prajds tam 
anuvartate. A series of positive ideas constituting predications in the form 
of a,catena is Mbh. 12, 190, 5 ff. followed by the corresponding negatives. : 
yat satyam sa dharmo yo dh, sa prakgo yah p. tat sukham iti... yad anrtam 
so’dh. yo 'dh. tat tamo yat t. tad duhkham*®), 


. 8) Many other instances of the yathd ... evam similes in Remarks on similes, 
p- 102 ff. One yathd clause followed by a plurality of evam clauses, BarU. 2, 4, 11. 
ia Cf. e.g. E. W. Hopkins, The great epic of India, New York 1902, P.. 266, 


IV 


POSITIVE AND 
NEGATIVE Be Eee eTON OF THE SAME THOUGHT . 


In a detailed article on the ‘teohrlique of the eave Gémnan poets 
Otto Behaghel!) at the time discussed the various ways in which they 
often repeated the same thought, styling this preference “freiwillige 
Wiederholung derselben Vorstellungsreihe”, One of those devices which 
was much liked by these poets and which has not failed to attract Beha- 
ghel’s special interest consisted in repeating an affirmative thought or 
statement by a thought or utterance to the same effect couched in nega- 
tive terms : Lanz. 1311-nu enwolten sine gesellen | mit im nicht lenger 
iwellen | si wolten heim ze lande, etc. etc, Although the learned author 
provides us with an abundance of instructive examples borrowed from 
various languages and literatures he does not seem to have exhausted 
the’ subject. He, for one thing, omitted classifying a sufficient number of 
instances according to stylistic principles, focussing the attention on the 
various motives which may be supposed to underlie the phenomenon, 
throwing light upon the contexts in, and the circumstances under, which 
itis apt to turn up. Moreover, some remarks made by previous authors 
seem to. have escaped his attention. As C. Weyman®) rightly observed 
this variety of repetition had already in the XVIIIth century attracted 
the attention of some scholars concerned with the study of the language 


of the Bible; besides, Immanuel Bekker) and Jacob Grimm‘) had col-: 


lected a number of instances in their‘dissertations on the poetic diction of 


Homer and the choice of words and phrases characteristic of the German: 


‘Rechtsaltertiimer’ respectively. — 

It may safely be asserted that the phenomenon under discussion is 
widespread in natural language and well known in literary works of various 
styles and periods. Yet, some authors or individuals appear to have a 


predilection for it. Behaghel was acquainted with a gentleman “der ganz — 


nach der Formel sprach : ich habe vergessen, ich habe nicht daran gedacht’’, 
and heard, inter alia, the following utterances : komm nur bald heim! dasz 


y 0. Behaghol, Zur Technik der mhd. ‘Dichtang, i in Paul und Braune’s Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 30, p. 431 ff. 

2) C. Weyman, Studien iiber die Figur der Litotes, in Jahrbiicher fiir klassischo 
Philologie, Supplement 15, p. 478 ff. 
5) See Weyman, o.c. 

4) See also K. Kinzel, Zur Charaktoristik des Wolframschen Stils, Zs. f. deutsche 
Phil. 5 (1874), p. 12. 
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du mir nicht zu lang bleibst ! ; nein, ich gehe nicht fort, ich bleibe hier ; es ist gar 
nicht nasz heute drauszen, es ist ganz trocken. It should be noticed that in 
the last two instances the negative turn precedes. Some French examples 
are: laissez donc ce crépuscule; n’allumez pas la lame! ; je ne reste plus ici, 
je men vais! adieu! ; 0 quel parfum! mais je wai jamais senti un parfum si 
fort que cela! vraiment, c’est le plus fort parfum que je connaisse. A common 
Dutch phrase or catchword ig zo is het, en niet anders. Who has ears to 
hear may in a short time gather such fine instances as : ’t mag niet, ’t is 
verboden; tk ben zo terug, ik blijf niet lang we; een bed op hoge poten dus 
niet laag bij de grond (here the word dus “so, accordingly” reveals the 
wish of the person speaking to express himself in an unequivocal way and 
as explicitly as possible); the other day my dentist said : dat het even droog 
blift, dat er geen vocht bij komt, and while lecturing I heard myself say : 
ook deze leer was door Buddha geopenbaard, maar in het verborgen, niet in 
het publick. In the directions for use printed on the packing of a well- 
known Dutch cleaning powder .it reads : Vim (the name of the product) 
moet op natte doek of borstel worden gebruikt, derhalve nooit droog “Vim must 
be used on a wet cloth or brush, never dry”. This direction, which may in 
a sense be called typical, shows us that this variety of repetition often 
constitutes a didactic device of considerable importance, an almost indis- 
pensable means of bringing the purport of our words home to our audience, 
especially if this consists of comparatively uneducated people. Hence also. 
the direction printed on the Dutch postcheques : dit advies — derhalve 
niet de cheque — verzenden aan het girokantoor. In didactic passages of 
ancient literatures the same schema is not rare : Avesta, Nir. 98 vi.bard 
fra.vdys6 ratufris ndit avi.bard “wenn er die Stengel verteilt, ist er r., nicht 
wenn er es nicht tut” (Bartholomae); 85 aiwydsta mazdayasna gG0d sra- 
vayat noit anaiwydsta “wearing the girdle the M. must recite the gathis, | 
not without it”, and, in Vedic, SB. 1, 8, 3, 18 angulibhir eva yoyupyeran 
na kasthair dérubhir va “with the fingers only they should smooth it down, 
not with pieces of wood”. Persons who are accustomed to formulate their. 
thoughts in a concise form and to avoid all repetition and superfluity 
soon become aware that they run serious risks of being misunderstood. 
Teachers on the other hand may easily fall into the habit of ‘pleonasti- 
cally’ repeating their dicta. In almost all the circumstances. hitherto 
mentioned the main function of this device is to express emphasis, to 
underline the thought expressed in the first half of the utterance. 3 
At one time written language tends to retain phrases and expressions 
current in colloquial speech, at another it tries to evade and to expel them. 


There is, however, a third attitude : literary language not infrequently 


organizes and regularizes the pendennis prevalent in natural and common 
usage. 

Thus many witht of rank ionisd this Sutlen alternation of affir- 
mative and negative wording of the same thought. The Dutch poet Vondel 
(XVIilth ee for instance, liked to use it in a somewhat free and 
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- polished form : Gijsbrecht 1530 ick ben den adem quyt, ick kan niet langer 
spreecken; Adam in Ballingschap 1177 ay zucht niet, stacck dit droef gezucht; 
1500 27 olught gestadigh voor en voor, en wil niet staen; 1642 beken de mis- 
daet vrij, onizie ze niet te noemen. Shakespeare has, Romeo 4, 5 death . of 
ties up my tongue, and will not let me speak. In translating BhagG. 6, 10 
(Mbh. 6, 1074) the author of the OJav. Bhigmaparwa writes (p. 52 G.) 


sinya tika.sthana nira, tar dadi masahaya “he remains in a lonely place, 


so that he has no companions’. Greek literature provides us with an 


abundance of instances 5), cf. e. g. Iliad A 416 éneé v8 tos aloa phrvvOd neQ,. 


od, te wdha dy; I 59 énei pe nar’ aloay éveixecas ot0° snég aloav; E 287. 
FuBoorec, ob Ecvyec; VY 378 of68 te xodddv Gvev® goav GAdd wal eyyis; 574 


és péoor dupotégorat dixdooate pnd én? dewyf; Q 563 xai 62 o& yryvdoxw 
Holape goeaty, 0b6é we AjGeic; Odyssey t 269 vnueotéme yde tor uvdjoopuat 


otd” éxixedow, cf. yp 265; Soph. OR. 58; 1229 éxdvta xodx dxovra; 1275 nod-. 


Aduc te xoby dnaf; Hdt. 8,79 édvta uéy word od pldov éydodr 68 ta wddiota; 
Eur. Ale. 45 2a¢ odv bdo yitc Sots nob xdtw ySovds; Plato, Phaedo 79 A dav’ 
éotly dedi ta tovatra xal oby dgatd; Crito, 46 A dddvatov xal obxétt oldy te. 
In a former publication®) I already drew attention to I 70 god rou, od 
tot deinés;.E 816 égéw Enxoc, 080’ émuxedow, referring to Fr. ne ferme pas 
la fenétre! laisse-la ouverte! and Germ. du kannst jetzt gehen, du brauchst 
nicht mehr hier zu bleiben?). Similarly, in the Veda, PB. 1, 5, 5 jusasva 
_ lokam marvag avagah “keep thy place, do not descend downward’’. As 
this construction was also known to the authors of the Avesta—cf. Yt. 5, 
65 mosu tal ds noit darayam “soon it happened, not long (it was)” —and 
in. ancient Latin —cf..also Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 177 timide nec leviter—we may 
suppose it to have been inherited and to have already been known to the 
prehistoric bards of the Indo-European peoples. That the ancient Greeks, 
who had a special predilection for antithetic expression. of thought and 
related constructions’), should have appreciated the value as_a stylistic 
element of this combination. of the affirmative and the negative, for which 


they even created the name oyfjua xar’ deow xai Pow is far from surprising®). 
‘Turning now to the ancient religious texts of the Indians we may assert 


that they have this ozfya in a considerable number of passages. Compare. 
RY, 10, 60, 8 ff. ies na mrtyave “(he has fixed your mind) in order to 


5) See the sheceasintinsl paper by Weyman; E. Bruhn, Sophokles, Anhang, 
18, 30, , 
.. §) J. Gonda, Stilistische studie over Atharvaveda I-VII, Wageningen eke Pe 
338, § 14.0” 

- ?) - Ed. Schwyzer-A. Debrunner, Griechisché Grammatik, IT, 1950, p. 704 dispatch 
this variety of ‘pleonasm’ in only three lines. Compare, however, also C. Rehdantz- 
F. Blass, Demosthenes’ Phil. Reden‘, 1886, p. 8 f.; H. Skerlo, Philologus 38 (1879), 
p. 1 ff; Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, IT’, p. 299. 

8) See.e.g. Ed. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa’, Leipzig-Berlin 1909, 1,3 p. 15 ff.; 

J. D. Denniston, Greek prose style, Oxford 1952, p. 70 ff. 


®) Cf. Rehdantz-Blass, o.¢c.; in the succession negative- affirmative this con- - 


struction is very frequent in Herodotus and the ancient orators. 


os 
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live, not to die... .”; Cf. also PB. 1, 5, 18; RV. 1, 164, 16.pasyad aksanvan 
na vi cetad andhah; 9, 55, 4 yo jinati na jiyate “who overpowers, is not 
overpowered” ; 8, 1,27 gamat...na sa yosat; AV. 4, 22, 5b yena jayanti na 
pardjayante : in this text, which was recited with a view.to obtain success. 
and prosperity for the king and was used, according to the Kausikasiitra 
14, 24, in a rite for victory in battle, Indra is requested to increase the 
power of the prince on whose behalf the ceremony is conducted, to make 
him chief, to unman his enemies, to bestow his favours upon him and to 
withhold them from his adversaries : the poet expressly states that this 
king is superior, his rivals are inferior. With this succession of antithetic 
prayers and statements the assertion that “by Indra men conquer, are 
not conquered” is in perfect harmony. It recurs, as yena jaydsi na para 
jaydsai in TB. 2, 4, 7, 8b. The antithesis to conquer: to be defeated appar- 
ently haunted the princes and their priests : AV. 6, 98, la indro jayati 
na pard jaydtai (= TS. 2, 4, 14, 2a), In these magical texts this explicit 
negation of a preceding positive assertion may have acquired, in addition 


-to the functions mentioned above, another significance: the occurrence 


of adverse and unwished events is expressly excluded from the range of 
possibility : they are mentioned by name —and this implies that they are 
known by the person speaking —and rejected or exorcized. Another fre- 
quent. pair of opposites was staying or being here : leaving or going away : 

AV. 6, 87, 2a thaivaidhi mapa cyosthah : with these words “be just here, do 
not fall” the nobleman who is to be installed in kingship is addressed and 
another injunction of similar purport precedes'in la : dhruvas tisthdvi- 
cacalat “stand thou fixed, not unsteady”. As the idea of standing firm, 
being well-established, is the main theme of this short text, this double 
occurrence of the oyfja under discussion may be considered an important 
element in its structure. Both paidas recur in other texts?) : dhruvas.... 
inter alia SB. 6,-7, 3, 7 to accompany a ritual act which is intended to ~ 
furnish a person with firm vital power); TBr. 2, 4, 2, 8a has tha... ma 
vyatisthah.. AV. 6, 73, 3a ihaiva sta mapa yatidhy asmat ‘“‘be ye just here, 
go not away from us”, followed by “let Pagan make (it) pathless‘for you 
in the distance; let the lord of the homestead call aloud after you (to bring 
you back)” which likewise constitutes a double, and accordingly, emphatic 
expression of. the same purport : “stay here”. A more frequent variant is. 
found 7, 60, 7a ihaiva sta manu gata literally“ be just here, go‘not-after”, 

i. e., according to the commentary : “do not follow me as‘I go away”; 

these words were pronounced in front of the house by a person who had 


been absent (Kaus. 24, 11)}2). AV. 14, 1, 22a (= RV. 10, 85, 42 a and ApMB. 


10) Cf. also RV. 10, 173, 1 ff. The Atharvan text is also used in a rite of expiation 
for earthquakes; see also Whitney- a: 0.c., Pp. 345 and my Peuens (trans- 
lation), Utrecht 1951, p.. 116: f. 

11) " The pada chatvaidhi is e.g. prescribed Apés. ‘14, 27, 7a: see Ww. Caland, Das 
Srautasiitra des Apastamba, II, Amsterdam 1924, p. 413. 

22) Cf. also SstapethaBrahmans, 2, 3, 4, 26 (translated by J. Eggeling, I, Oxford 


- 1882, p. 353). 
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1, 8, 8a) the bridal couple is addressed with the formula thaiva stam ma vi 
yaustam “be you-two just here, be not separated’, which is an injunction 
to remain, in conjugal harmony, in the same home: cf. pada d in RV. and 
AV. Paipp. modamdnau sve grhe. The words RV. 10, 85, 25 preto muficami 
namutah which are to accompany the departure of the bridal couple from 
the house of the bride are another instance of ritual exactitude : the for- 
mula prevents the hearers understanding—and-the divine powers pro- 
moting—the bride’s being loosened also from her husband’s house, to 
which she should on the contrary be ‘fastened’. The words ihaiva bhava 
manu gah in AV. 5, 30, 1 which is intended to be recited in a ceremony 
for length of life, are no doubt elucidated by 3, 31, 9 which is likewise a 
spell for long life : thatva bhava ma mrthah; we easily understand. that the 
eager desire to elude death leads to this emphatic ‘pleonasm’, to a refrain 
ending in ‘‘to union with life-time’ and to another kind of repetition 
which is discussed in one of the succeeding sections of this book. A similar 
instance of the’ same pleonasm is found in a number of love-spells (1, 34, 
5 IT; 2, 30, 1 de, 6, 8, 1—3 de yatha.mam kaminy aso | yatha man nadpaga 
asah ‘‘that you may be one loving me, that you may not be one going 
away from me”’, where it together with other repetitions of the same tenor, 


comparisons, and various appropriate ceremonies serves to bring a woman: 


under one’s control. When placed at the end of a sikta this oyfjua is espe- 
cially impressive : 1, 1, 4d, to be recited in a ceremony for the retention 
of sacred learning : sam srutena anes | ma srutena vi radhisi (notice 
the responsio). 

' Apart from these instances which may be said to. represent the ‘figure’ 48) 
under discussion in a strict sense), we come across passages where the 
idea expressed in the first member of the utterance is subjected to varia- 
tion in the negative second member, or, rather, repeated in the negative 
by means of a variation. An example is RV. 5, 2, 10 made cid asya pra 
rujanti bhama | na varante paribadho adevih; cf. also 8, 31, 6. AV. 7, 37, 1 IL 
may be quoted as another instance to go by : addressing her husband a 
wife is made to say : “that you may be wholly mine, may not make men- 
tion of other women” : yathiso mama kevalo | nanydsém kirtayads cana; 
the urgent character of the request is likewise obvious, the idea of menti- 
oning other women, though natural, is new in the second member. 13, 1, 
56 II tasya urscdmi te milam | na chayaém karavo ’param, used by Kaus. 
49, 26 at the conclusion of a series of witchcraft ceremonies and directed, 
as appears from I, against a man who kicks a cow and urinates with face 
towards the sun") : “(if) you (are such) a man I hew off your root; you 
shall not eee cast shadow”, i. e. “TI shall sane you”. Compare also 


_ 8) This term is, of course, not used in the meaning given ‘in some aisionanes: 
“deviation from ordinary usage for the sake of ornament”. 

14) Some other instances will be mentioned further on. See also Renou, Etudes 
védiques et paninéennes, I, p. 64. - : 

1) See Whitney-Lanman, p. 718. 
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3, 8, 4 I thed asitha na paro gamatha, immediately followed by a rather 
broad variation upon the same theme : iryo gopah pustapatir va Gjat “do 
not, go away, let an active herdsman drive you hither’. The negative 
statement occupies.the first rank in 4, 36,7 na pisdcaih sam saknomi.. 
“T cannot (bear) with pigicas”’, / pisacds tasman nasyanti | yam aham gramam 
advise ‘the p. disappear from that village which I enter”; in the next stanza 
the same thought is, in another order of words and in an amplified way, 
reiterated : yam gramam Gvisata |.idam ugram saho mama | pisacas tasman 
nasyantt | na papam upa janate. 

Generally speaking it does not appear to be in doubt that this method 
of repeating and emphasizing an idea, which is an essential element in the 
style of these Atharvanic texts, must be connected with the character of 
the subject-matter dealt with, with the very purport to which these 
compositions served, and with the circumstances under which they came 
into existence. While reciting these texts, while addressing the numerous 
invisible demons and impending evil powers, while composing these spells 
the priests and poets were haunted by fear, by the desire to escape death 
and misfortune, by the wish to avert these calamities from their masters. 
These emotions often assuming an almost paroxysmal character and the 
desire to persuade the invisible powers and to restrain them from. doing 
harm leading the poets to the ever-renewed application of their mighty 
spells and formulas, the ‘figures of speech’ and ‘schemata of expression’ 
used by ordinary man under comparable circumstances increased both 
in frequency and intensity. ““D’abord la pensée spontanée est souvent 
hésitante et n’arrive pas toute faite & son expression; elle s’énonce par . 
a-coups; elle se cherche; on pense en parlant, ou on ‘parle’ sa pensée... 
Une autre cause de répétition est l’afflux des mouvements affectifs accom- 
pagnant la pensée; les pulsations émotives se répercutent dans l’expression, 
et le language tend a répéter la pensée autant de fois qu’il y a de pulsations. 
Ex. : une dénégation indignée peut prendre cette forme : Ah! ¢a, non, par 


‘example, jamais! On peut dire que cela équivaut & quatre non, et l’on 


pourrait encore allonger Ja phrase” ?*). Compare for instance A 380 where 
Paris with a merry laugh vauntingly exclaims : BéBdnat, 080’ Gdtov Bédos 
Exgoyer; cf. also 451; 2 563 Achilles angrily saying ‘“‘I know that some god 
led you to me”, parenthetically adds : (xai dé ce yuyydoxuw)... odd pe 
Ajers; cf. Soph. OR. 58 pe, xOvx dyrora; Hdt. 2,172 wera dé, copy 
adtods 6 “Apacs, obx dyrwmpootyn xeoonydyeto (“durch das negative odx a. 
wird das positive o. bekraftigend wiederholt’’ ”)). Compare in Sanskrit, Asv. 

Be. 13, 49 babhrama tatraniyatam na tasthau; Lalitav: p. 122 L. jihmikrtany 
abhiivan na bhasante sma, A third cause is the desire to be clear and explicit, 
to penetrate the minds of those addressed. Thus AV. 5, 13, 4 which ac- 
companies a rite for healing poisoned wounds, reads as follows : caksusd 


18) Ch. Bally, Traité de stylistique frangaise I?, p. 100. 
7) H. Stein, Herodotos, I, Berlin 1856, p. 332. 
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te caksur hanmi | visena hanmi te visam | ahe mriyasva ma jivih | pratyag 
abhyetu ted visam. Here the schema under discussion in its most concise 
form!8) was incorporated into a larger unity with other variations on the same 
theme : “die”. AV. 11, 1, 33 I Grseyesu ni dadha odana tua | naindrseyandm 
apy asty atra; 11, 4,251 drdhvah suptesu jagara | nanu tiryar ni padyate 
are likewise instances of this, both of them being followed by additional 
emphatic statements !), 


We have now reached a point is which we are ready to deal with this 


schema in other texts and to show its frequency and the variety of its 
applications. Before proceeding to do so, we shall, however, do well to 
survey some wide-spread aspects of the use of negative phrases which 
appear to shed ‘some light upon the ‘negative repetition’. Negative phra- 
ses are, in general, frequently heard in ordinary speech. They are not only 
used to deny, to assert that an object does not exist, an event has not come 
to pass, etc., but also to express, in a more or less emotional way, resistance 


‘or opposition *°), Besides, they serve to state or affirm a positive meaning 


or quality in a circumlocutional way : such phrases as: I cannot do other- 
wise; I cannot but; (the effect can be) no other than (demoralizing); I can’t 

do other than accept, the tenor of which is affirmative, have counterparts 
in many languages"), Denying what is different these expressions are (at 


least originally were) emphatic. Far from exhausting all possibilities, the 


following choice of examples is no more than a brief indication of some 
of the most frequent phrases formed by means of na + anyathd in 
Sanskrit : Hitop. p. 21. 8. L. yadi nanyathd manyase which is a somewhat 


. emphatic duplicate of yadi manyase*); Kathas. 22,51 mamecchim manya- 


tha kythah i. e. “comply with my wish”; Mbh.'3, 65, 71 ato ’nyatha na me 
vaso vartate hrdaye kvacit; cf. also KSS. 5,°76 na hi dharmo ’nyatha bhavet 
“dharma cannot be undone’’, and Pafic. 1, 15 vind malayam anyatra 
candanam na prarohati. In the outward form of an interrogation we find 
e.g. : KathUp. 6, 12 astiti bruvato ’nyatra katham tad wpalabhyate i. e. “he 
cannot be comprehended otherwise than by ...”, “one’s saying ‘he is’ is 


the only way to. ..”. A Greek instance is Eur. Hes. 302 odtew Fronds cine 
nobx dddoic Aéyw; of. also Plato, Ale. I, 180 A od Gdwe ofopat yw) od... 


' Now negation very often appears, in spoken language as well as in lite- 


ature, in the well-known “figure’ of the litotes. In discussing this -phe- 


nomenon scholars have often been inclined to call attention to no more 


8) See further on. 
. %) The schema under discussion also occurs in the incantations of non-Indo- 
European peoples: see e.g. B. J, Bijleveld, Herhalingsfiguren, p. 15, 

%) I refer to my book La place de la particule négative na dans la phrase en 
vieil indien, Leyden 1951, p. 59 ff. 

2) See eg. G. S. Overdiep, Stilistische grammatica van het moderne Neder- 
landsch, Zwolle’ 1937, p. 68; E. Kerkhoff, Ausdrucksméglichkeiten neuhochdeutschen 
Prosastils, Thesis Amsterdam 1949, p. 166. 

22) See my paper Quelques observations sur l’emploi du verbe simple ‘au ‘ite 
d’un composé’ ete. dans la langue sanskrite, Acta Or. 20 (1948), p. 201. 
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than one or two of its aspects : formerly they used to consider it a figure 
of rhetoric mainly consisting in understatement or in the use of a negative 
instead of its opposite 7); in modern times they not rarely emphasize its 
social function *4) or its origin in a religious taboo %); sometimes its volun- 
tary character is especially mentioned *), sometimes, on the other hand, 
its aptness to become a mechanical means of expression *’). A litotes, in 
the general meaning of the term, indeed, often appears under the influence 
of modesty or “soziale Riicksichtnahme” which lead us (especially when 
we are no exuberant personalities, guarded in our speech, or inclined to 
dissimulation) to soften our utterances. When we say, in Dutch, that-we 
have read something niet zonder enige verbazing (lit. “not without some 
surprise’) we express ourselves with studied moderation. Although niet 
zonder may theoretically be equivalent to met “with” the emotive value 
of the litotes is different from that of the corresponding affirmative con- 


: struction. Kalidasa therefore, appropriately put two instances of this 


figure into the mouth of the. court dancing- master Haradatta when 
introducing him into the royal company : Malav. 1, 11 na cana paricito na 
cépy agamyah “(the king) is neither unfamiliar to me, nor is he difficult . 
to be approached —yet ...”. Often, however, the modesty is simulated 
or the double negation a means of expressing a rather high degree of a 
quality : Mbh. 13, 70, 32 satém samdgamah sadbhir naphalah partha 
vidyate, i, e. “will (certainly) bear fruit’; 3, 54, 7 kimartham duhitaé me 
*dya natisvastheva laksyate, i. e. “looks, so to say, rather ill”. Such turns 


are often heard in ordinary speech : Dutch dat ts niet gek; dat ziet er niet 
kwaad wit; ’t is niet onmogelijk; hij is geen Croesus; dat is niet aardig van je; 


Germ. nicht tibel; Eng. he is no fool; not bad. Authors and even poets of 
rank feel no objection to using these expressions in their works, though 
they may endeavour to add some entirely new instances *8), 

Many mechanized cases came to be introduced in the standard speech : 
Lat. inimicus, from which the Engl. enemy derives, originally meant “who 


is no friend”, and Skt. avadya- ‘ ‘not to be eta came so firmly. to mean 


“blameworthy” that it gave rise to anavadya- “irreproachable”. Many 
Sanskrit words and phrases which are as to their outward appearance 
negative must, or should, be rendered by a positive or affirmative ex- 
pression in our languages : na acai ‘the is past recovery’ (of, however, 


23) The term — of rhetoric’ is still used i in H. C, Wyld’s Universal dictionary 
of the English Language*, London 1946, p. 679. 
24) Yor instance: W. Havers, Handbuch der erklérenden Sylitets 1931, p. 190 f. 
%) Thus J. B. Hofmann, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik®, 1928, p. 28 f. 
8). See J. Marouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguistique, Paris’ 1933, p.-114: 
<ee piston volontairement atténude par pee on ae entendre pie ge on-ne 
dit .. 
7) See ‘J.B. Hofmann, iaieiiiashs Umgangssprache?’, Hoidelborg. 1936, p. 146 ay 
H. Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte®,. Halle a. S. 1920, p. 101. | 
%8) Bee « e.g. A. van der Lae; Der Stil von Hartmanns ae Thesis Utrecht 1950, 
p. 54 ff. ; , 
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our incurable) °). Compare also such instances as Ram. 3, 52,18 tasydas 
(viz. Sité’s) tad vimalam vaktram ;..-/ na rardja vind rémam and 22... 
tasyds tad vadanam subham | susubhe na vind ramam where a ‘literal 
translation’ is recommendable, with Varah. BS. 77, 1. sraggandha .. 

adyam na sobhate suklasiroruhasya “wreaths, perfumes etc. appear to a 


disadvantage in 4 man with white’hairs’’. In a comparable way na smriam © 


ann means “it has been. forbidden” ; apramada- is a usual term for our 
“care, vigilance”; aprasasta- seems to have been a fashionable word for 


“dirt, excretions” (lit. “not praised”); ahimsd also implies the. positive 
‘aspect of “‘harmlessness” to wit “love, sympathy”’ ; abhaya- is not only “‘ab- 


sence of fear’’, but also “‘security, freedom (from fear)’’; asakrt “repeatedly, 
often” (lit. “not once’), anekagah “in. great numbers, several times”, 
. The Indian predilection for such terms— cf. e.g. also advaiia-, asteya-, 
aksara-, acyuta- etc. —is well known*). It is, however, also important to 
remember that the litotes often meets the needs of those inclined to 
prolixity.. The many long, and sometimes artificial, compounds with ati- 
preceded by na, some of which already appear in the epics (ndtikovidha- 
“not very familiar with or clever in’’) are especially liked by the authors of 
pros kavya and other highly elaborate compositions : ndétiviprakrsta- 


“not very long”; nédtikriéramrdu “neither too strong nor. - too weak” ; 
natiprakasam ‘not.too openly” ete. 3), 


Now, the negative member of the oyjua under discussion is often a 


litotes and the phrase in its entirety a longer and, at least originally, more 


emphatic substitute for the latter **); resulting from the natural inclination 
to repetition in the form of more or less parallel enunciations, from the 
predilection for. strong phrases and similar motives. Such fixed phrases 
as no doubt, without doubt, Skt. na samésayah*5) nésti s., ndtras. etc. have 
a very wide distribution in various languages. They may be more or less 


parenthetically inserted: Ram. 4, 9, 92 garo na samsayo ’irdsti viddrayisyati, 


but very often they appear at the -end of an enunciation : Manu 2, 87 
japyenaiva tu samsidhyed brahmano.natra s. “by muttering prayers only a 


brahman undoubtedly reaches the highest goal” ; BhagG. 8, 5; 12, 8, When, 


'*) For other such instances’ see La place de la particule négative ..., p. 55 f. 

80) Cf, also, in Pali, anavifiatha “truth, certainty”, andgamin, analhiya “miserable, 
poor, destitute” (<“not rich”) ete. Cf. the Italian meno male. For these compounds 
with the private a-<LE. = seo Hj. Frisk,.Uber den Gebrauch des Privativprifixes 
im Indogerm. Adjektiv, Gétéborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 47 (1941), 11; the same, 
Substantiva privativa im Idg., ibid. 53 (1947), 3; L. Renou, Sur certains emplois 
d’a(n)- priv. en sanskrit, BSOAS. 10, p. 1 ff.; J: Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber 
Syntax, II*, Basel 1928, p. 290 ff.; and an article by the present author on ahimsd 
and similar words in Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae III, The Hague 1958. 

1)" See, e.g. A. Scharpé, Biina’s Kadambari, Thesis Utrecht 1937, -p. 467 f. 

82) I deliberately reject Hofmann’s explanation, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 149: 


“Ein vorgeschrittener Typus ist auch das Nebeneinander positiver und cnegatlver 


Ausdrucksweise im. Sinne einer. starken Bekriéftigung”’. 
83) See also Lingua, 5 (1956), p. 290. 
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in ‘the latter position they follow a phrase expressing a wish, opinion, or 
statement to which they are, explicitly or implicitly, in opposition, they | - 


help to produce a special variety of the general schema : Mbh. 1, 3, 100 
bhaksayasvottanka md vicdraya “eat (it), U., don’t hesitate”;° 175,21 - 
yathecchasi tatha ksipram kuru ma tvam vicdraya**), The above nanyatha 
is likewise among the most common phrases of this category. In Javanese 


‘writings it is one of the usual ecatchwords: Bhom. 14, 2 “(a man) called G. 


not otherwise”; cf. also 29, 9 “by my courage-and by nothing ‘else”; 73, 5 


“T intend to march out against K., thus, and not otherwise”; 76, 4 “Your 


Majesty’s welfare is my.aim and. nothing else’ *); Nagar. 17, 9 atutur 
asewa tan salah “to wait upon (the king) obediently, without failing”; 56, 
1 “he is the one whose body has been entombed; it is not otherwise” (tan 
hana waneh); often at the end of a stanza, e. g. Kid. Pam. 1,133 edan sira 
tan eling “he was mad, not quite sane”. In a similar way we come across 
in Kal. Sak. 7, 31 + dhydndd avagato ’smi durvdsasah sapad iyam tapasvini 

.. aya pratyddistam nanyatheti “T knew by meditation that the ‘poor 
girl... was repulsed by you because of D.’s curse and on no other account”’. 


‘Cf. also Mbh. 14, 31, 12 etad raéjyam nanyad astiha rajyam. 


‘The word anya- itself is likewise often used in this way, quite naturally, 
because we all are inclined for instance to emphasize that it is somebody 
else and not I myself who has done this or said that (cf. e. g. also Soph. Ai. 
1136, dial. 2v toi¢ duxactaic xodx éuoi 165° goyddAn), that it was A not B, 
that it ought to be in this way and not in'the other : SB.-3, 7, 1,8 tad yad 
esa eva bhavati nanyah... “the reason why it is this (chip) and no other, 
is ..7; 9, 4, 24 tvam eveto janayitasi nanyas tvat; 1, 2, 1, 6; KathU. 5, 12, 
likewise in an emphatical passage: tesim sukham sasvatam netaresam “tothem 
is eternal bliss, to no others”’.5*) Cf. also Mbh. 3, 76, 21 tato’ham tha cagatah | 
tvadartham ... na hi me ’nyat prayojanam; 1, 232, 11 (with insistence) 
itvam evaikas tapase ... ndnyas taptd vidyate ... Or the person speaking 
wishes to leave no room for doubt: Pafic. 4, 33-+K. Commentators like to 
conclude their explanations with a nanya- by which they wish to preclude 
any ambiguity : cfc. g. Mallinatha, Kal. Ragh. 6, 22 naksatrair ... jyo- 
fibhir ... nainyena jyotisety arthah; 34 nityajyotsndvihdratvam etasyaiva 
nainyasyeti bhdvah; Maigha Sig. 2, 24 asyaiva vakyasya nanyasya. Didactic 


%4) For tvam see my paper Bemerkungen zum Gebrauch der Pronomina der 


‘l. und 2. Person ‘als Subjekt im Altindischen, Acta Orientalia 19, p. 211 ff. — It 


may be added that according to the Petr, Dict. avicdrayan is always found at the 
end of a hemistich, cf. e.g, Manu 7, 212 parityajen nrpo bhiimim dtmartham avicdrayan. 
3) The Bhomakawya was edited by R. Friederich, in the Proceedings of the 
‘Bataviaasch Genootschap’ vol. 24, 1852, and translated by A. pene ‘Thesis 
Utrecht 1946. 
36)" Compare also the well-known constructions Mbh. 3, 76, 30° tvdm rie na hi loke 
‘nyah ... samarthah ; Kathas. 13, 7 sé ‘cdénugantum vegena gakya nanyena danting | 


‘muktva ‘ncgagiim, and, besides, the phrase Paficat. 3,4, 119+ tavddeso ndnyatha 


kartavyah ; a turn of speech like Mbh. 1, 3, 97 evam hi kurvatah sreyo bhavita "nyatha 
kutah sreyah; ViPur. 1, 4; 31 ndnyat paramam ca yat padam. 
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and juridical texts have it for similar reasons : Manu 9, 181 yasya te bijato 
jatas tasya te netarasya tu “from whose seed they sprang to him they belong, 
not to another” (here Kulliika’s commentary explains netarasya); 157... 

savarnaiva ninyd ... (notice the strengthening particle eva : notkrstdva- 
lyst va); 162; 191; 2, 16. Although a somewhat emphatic character is, 
perhaps, not foreign to most instances it easily developed into an auto- 
matic device for filling up the last quarter of a stanza’: VigsnuPur. 1, 12, 30 
ekagracetah satatam visnum ... / drstavdn ... nanyat kathameana; 3, 8, 12 
brahmanah ... visnum aradhayats nlingaiha, of. Bhag. Pur. 7, 13, 16 bho- 


gindm khalu deho ’yam piva bhavati nanyatha; Igvarag. 4, 24 yo hi jitinena 


mam aradhayati nanyatha. We also find longer phrases : Hariv. 2764 tvam 
_ eko ’sya ... hantié nanyah kascana vidyate; Iévarag. 9, 4 aham. eva param 
brahma, seit hy anyan na vidyate; in Pali, Therag. 81 idh’ eva tam veda- 
niyam vatthu aiiam na vijjatiti. Sometimes this construction develops 
into a complicated series of parallel sentences : BarUp. 3, 8, 11 adrstam 
drastr, agrutam érotr . . nanyad ato 'sti drastr, nanyad ato sti grotr. . . .; 
7, 23. Sometimes an authion chooses to cast the same thought in an interro- 
gative mould: Budhasvamin, BK. 15, 66 pariseso ’yam kim anyat kriyatém 
“il ne reste que lui; aucun moyen de faire autrement’’’’), or to vary the 
traditional wording : ASv. Bc. 3, 23 éuddhamanobhih khalu nanyabhavat 
“with pure minds and from no, other (i. e..baser) motive”. An interesting 
‘idiom is also SatB. 3, 1, 1, 7 diksitasyaiva pracinavamsa nadiksitasya “the 
_p. belongs to him.who has been consecrated, not to him who has not been 
consecrated” (notice the emphatic particle eva); similarly, 3, 2, 2, 10 
sriam vai devandm havir nasrtam “cooked is the oblation for the gods, not 
uncooked’’; 3, 2, 2,.12 juhvad u haiva manyeta najuhvat; 3, 3, 3, 18 tasmad 
dasabhir eva kriniyain nadasabhih. Here a widespread feature of colloquial 
speech has been adopted and utilized for reasons of accuracy. Similar 
phrases are also SatB. 3, 3, 2, 2 dvayam va idam na trtiyam asti “twofold is 
this, there is no third” and 3, 5, 1, 21 yad etam pratyagrahista na mam. The 
type 2, 6, 2, 14 urvarukam iva bandhandd ito muksiya maémuta. 
In commenting upon these and other phrases of this class we do well to 
take into account the well-known copulative alternative, or disjunctive 
combinations : true and false, truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, joy 
and sorrow, light and dark, good and bad and so on, which are, in Sanskrit, 
so closely united as:to combine into compounds : satydnrte, sukhaduhkha-, 
.Suklakrsna-, bhadrapipa- etc.**), Not rarely the latter member of these 
phrases is as to its outward form a negative substantive or adjective : 
satyanrte, priyapriyam. Now, side by side with these fixed phrases or 
compounds we sometimes find such dilated or expanded®*) schemata .as 


37) F, Lacdte, Badhaevarnin, Brhat-katha- mlokpenngrane: II, Paris 1908, p. 111. 

38) See ch. XVII. 

_ 8). This is not to subscribe to the view presented by. W. Krause, Die Wortsitiung 
in den zweigliedrigen Wortverbindungen, Kuhn’s Zs, 60 (1922), p. 87 ff.: such word 
groups as Wahrheit und Unwahrheit were in the course of time replaced by the: type 
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MHGerm. diu wise, niht diu tumbe; den jungen nicht den alten (cf. the 
widespread jung wnd alt)*°), Yt. 5, 65 mosu tat ds ndit darayam “soon it 
happened, not long (it was)”. ..; Eur. Tr. 446 vuxtdc, odu & tudoa “by 
night, not in the day-time”, and in India : JaimBr. 3,.18 adya vava tvam | 
vettha na svah. Thus we find : AV. 4, 9, 7 idam vidvdn ditjana satyam vak- 
syami nanrtam “... I shall speak truth, not falsehood” (the compound 
occurs AV. 1, 33, 2); RV. 8, 62, 12 satyam id va u tam vayam indram stavama 
nanrtam “nur der Wahrheit gemisz wollen wir traun den Indra preisen” 
(Geldner) (the compound 7, 49, 3); Ram. 2, 34, 48 tvdm aham satyam 
icchami nanrtam purusarsabha; ViPur. 1, 18, 15 pité ca mama sarvasmii, 
jagaty utkrstacestitah | etad apy avagacchimi satyam ee ninrtam. 
A favourite phrase is also ChU. 6, 2, 1 ekam advitiyam “one only en a 
second”; Mbh. 14, 26, 1 ekah sasta na dvitiyo’ sti sasta, 

Instances of a more elaborate wording are not wanting :-AiB. 4, 1, 7 
vaco viva tau stanau, satydnrte vava te. avaty enam satyam, nainam anrtam 
hinasti ya evam veda, in the common antithetic way of the brahmanas*.), 

The schema under discussion is beyond any doubt often an adequate 
means of inculcating a difficult idea, of precluding ambiguity. As already 
stated teachers and educators spontaneously resort to it : Dutch (an older - 
child in speaking to a younger sister) hou je goed vast, hou je goed vast, niet 
loslaten/ and scientific works not rarely contain counterparts of Deussen’s 
(Gesch. Ind. Phil. I, 1, p. 131) welches somit in ihm, nicht auszer ihm ist. 
Mbh. 14, 19, 34 it reads : purasyabhyantare tasya manah sthapyam na 
bahyatah. Compare the well-known device of Indian commentators in 
explaining the sense of a word : Mallinatha, Bhar. Kir. 8, 4 ghandni (which 
is in the text) sandrani, na tu viraldni,.or, to revert for a moment to the 
words for “other”, their paraphrase of the forms : Mall. Kal.-Ragh. 6, 38 
samgramesu yuddhesu nirvistié anubhitah sahasram bahavo yasya sa ta- 
thoktah; yuddhad anyatra dvibhuja eva dréyata ity arthah, and Mammata, 
Kavyapr. 8,.1.(66) tathé rasasyaiva médhuryddayo gund na varndndim 

... thus sweetness and the other excellencies belong to the rasa, not to the 
words”. Indian teachers and scholars are much inclined to mould their 
lessons into antithetic statements. Hence, the frequent mode of expression 


Wahrheit und -Liige, in which the second member is, as to its outward form, positive; 
at the latter stage of development it became, he holds, possible ‘‘irgend einen Begriff 
durch die Figur der vollen Litotes stark hervorzuheben: das ist Wahrheit (und) 
nicht Ltige”. I am not convinced that we can, in general, trace any chronological 
relation of the kind between these types. As to Wahrheit und Lige and their equiva- 
lents in many other languages (cf. Lat. verum: falsum; Gr. petdog: ddjOeia ete.) 
the expression of the opposition by two etymologically unrelated words seems to 
be old: see a paper by the present author on ahimsd and similar words which is to 
be published elsewhere. 

40) K. Kinzel, Zs. f. deutsche Phil. 5, (1874), p. 12. 

41) These texts frequently mention satyam and anrtam in the same context: 
SatBr. 1, 1,-1, 4 dvayam va idam na trtiyam asti, satyam caivanytam ca; 2, 2, 2, 19; 
3, 3, 2, 2; 4, 2, 8; 6, 3, 1, 34 ete. ete. : 
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SauraPur. 64, 23 mumuksindm brahmatvam ap kanksiném | bhaktir eva 
viriipakse nanyah pantha iti srutih “for those who wish to be emancipated 


.. bhakti is the way, no other ...”; ViPur. 3, 8, 9 etc. may be considered 


to be, in a sense, an abbreviated form of longer passages in which the 
various ways to final emancipation are contrasted with a view to prefer 
bhakti : cf. e. g. BhagG. 11, 53 f. The wish to be clear and to do full justice 
to the importance of the subjects with which they had to deal inducing 
them to an antithetic parallelism — which in a very concise form appears 
in BarUp. 3, 2, 13 punyo vai punyena karmanda bhavati, papah papena—also 


led them to word an instruction of great importance in the following way : 


ChUp. 4, 17, 10 tasmdd evamvidam eva brahmanam kurvita, ndnevamvidam; 
Manu 9, 86 .... dharmakaryam ... | sv@ caiva kuryat ... | ndsvajatih 
kathamcana ‘‘the wife of equal caste alone ... , not a wife of different 
caste .. shall perform work founded on dharma” (cf. also 82). Exact 
symmetry is however often avoided to such an extent that we had better 
speak of a negative repetition of thought : BarUp. 3, 2, 13 dvdm evaitasya 
vedisyadvah, na nav etat sajana iti; 2, 1, 8 Preteen haivainam wpagac- 
chati, napratiripam ; 2, 4, 12. 

It is therefore not surprising to find many instances of this schema in 
direct speech, especially i in orders, addresses and emotional utterances : 
BhG., 6,.5 uddhared dtmandimanam | natmanam avasddayet (cf. also 2, 70); 
Mbh. 3, 72, 8 sarvah sarvam na jandti, sarvajiio nasti kascana; Agv. Be. 18, 
11 bhava sthiro ma vimucah pratijiam; ViPur. 3, 7, 15 harigurovasago ’smi 
na svatantrah; Budhasv. BK. 18, 48 etdvad eva tatrasin natiriktam iti bruvan; 
Sukas. orn. 34, 18 efddrgéa eva sabda uccdraniyah, ndnyat kim api vydhar- 
iavyam (cf, 22). Similar passages occur in other literatures : J” 82 (emoti- 
onally) tozeo®” ’Agysior yt) BéAAete; A 573; Eur. Cycl. 211 Biézer’ dw xal yo} 
udto; Ale. 45; Y 265 daovtn, tl vdeo’ ad pe wad? étedvovoa xededterc | 
einéusy; abtdo éyd pvdijconat ob’ éuxebow. In Javanese, Tantu Pang- 
gelaran, p. 96 ‘‘verily, he shall go to hell; not ascend to heaven” (parallel 
members); Nawaruci, p. 29 “go off at’once, don’t choose a moment” 
(urgency); Wiratap. p. 3, 4 F. “‘to tell the truth, ny to embellish (your 
narrative)”’. 

In a narrative style this mode of expression is an excellent means of 
dwelling upon a topic, of impressing the truth or importance of the record 
or statement of giving a more vivid and detailed description. Cf. Mbh. 3, 57, 
9 where it is related that Damayanti, while entering the place of assembly 
where the princes had gathered, stole their eyes and minds (st. 8); lingering 

over this detail, the poet continues : tasyd gdtresu patitd tesam drstir ma- 
hatmandm | tatra tatraiva saktabhiin, na cacdla ea pasyatim. In the descrip- 
tion of a fight : Ram. 3, 27, 20 dravanti sma na tisthanti vyddhatrasta mrga 
wa ‘they ran away, did not stay, like forest animals frighted (because of 
the presence) of hunters”. When describing how Nanda’s passion was 
inflamed by the apsarases Agv. Bc. 10, 40 ff., in a series of similes and 
reflections, inserts the following stanza (42) yathd manusyo -malinam hi 


Bae A ens Kaptain 
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vasah ksarena bhiiyo malinikaroti | malaksayértham na malodbhavartham... 
(notice the parallelism). This pleasant and precise style was already known 
in Regvedie times : RV. 7, 103, 8 (addressed to the frogs) dvir bhavanti, 
guhya na ke cit (notice the variation : hey appear, none of them are hid- 
on) 

In a similar way, Hesiod, when describing Pandora’s jar says: Op. 97 
potrn & abtdds.’Ednicg .... | &vdov Eupve ntBov bad yeideow, ob68 Poate | 
é&éarn; cf. Theog. 551 aii 6 otd Hyvoince ddAov. In the unaffected and 


' long-winded manner of telling stories of the Malays and other Indonesian ° 


peoples such more or less tautologic twin-formulas as : he became 
dreamy (his thoughts wandered), became deprived of consciousness; 
broken up (dispersed), in indescribable confusion; disappeared, not a 
trace of it to be found, the second member being put into a negative 
phrase, are highly common. The amrta, being taken into the mouth by 
Rahu, the Jav, Tantu Panggelaran, p. 69 relates, wahu kahému durur 
téka rin awaknya “had just entered his mouth, had not yet passed into his 
body (stomach); p. 90 rép kinukuban ira tan wineh katona (in a vivid 
style) “he concealed it, did not let it become visible”. It can, however, not 
be said that the second member of this schema is always inconsistent with 
the requirements of a matter-of-fact style or superfluous from a ‘logical’ 
or objective point of view. When it is stated (SatBr. 6, 1, 1, 2; BirUp. 4, 
2, 2) that the gods are fond of the cryptic, this does not necessarily imply 
that they dislike the evident; the second member is, therefore, no merely 
tautologic addition : paroksapriya iva hi. devah pratyaksadvigah in the 
BarUp. as against paroksakdmda hi devah in the SatBr, Although in a com- 
bat between the devas and the asuras a victory of the former means a 
defeat of the latter, the deeper sense conveyed by this mythical occurrence 
which BarU. 1, 3, 7 is explained after the statement tato devd abhavan, | 
parasurah requires, for the sake of clearness, the complete formulation : 
“he increases himself, a hateful enemy becomes inferior for him who knows 
this’. Hence also 2, 1, 8 pratiriipam haivainam upagacchati, napratirapam. 
Compare also JB. 2, 152 anu ha tam sriyam vindate, ndsmadt sa srir apa- 
kramati ya evam veda “wer solches weiss, der bekommt das Ansehen zu-— 
riick, das Ansehen weicht nicht von ihm” (Caland), and similar texts. Such | 
instances as Manu 9, 157; BhagG. 6, 5 (see above) may likewise be inter- 
preted from this point of view. In scientific works we come across :. Coo- 
maraswamy, Gesch. Ind. Indon. Kunst, p. 63 Das Hawpt ist geschoren, 
niemals mit Locken bedeckt; Bhanuchandra on Bana’s Kad. p. 18 (as to the 
urna) sa ca cakravartiprabhrtinam eva ndnyajanasya; or without using the 
negative particle : Sank. BhagG. 13, 25 eraeeparegenal: sacle el aes 
sapramanah svayamvivekarahitah. 

‘The same desire for exactitude is not rarely proper. to such tial texts . 
as the above RV. 10, 85, 25 (= AV. 14, 1, 18 ete.) preto muficimi namutah 
“TY release (her) from here, not from yonder” (followed by : “I make her 
well-bound yonder”), pronounced on the occasion of a wedding in order 
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to attach the bride to the family of her husband; 7, 59, 12 urvaérukam iva 
bandhandn mrtyor mukstya mamrtat, or to religious writings in general. 
Cf. also, in the Avesta, Y. 46, 8 “and keep him far from good life, not from 
evil life” ; 17 “where I shall recall your merits, not your faults”. 

It is therefore not surprising that we have also sufficient evidence of a 
predilection for. this figure in peremptory, authoritative, or self-com- 
placent speech : in the Buginese mythological text I la Galigo it reads 
“your words are true, my younger. brother, I declare that they are not 
false’; and G. Duhamel, Cécile parmi nous, p. 179 Mf ais, comme je Pavats 
prévu, Mairesse, et pas autrement. It can also serve to press a person for an 
answer : K 85 béyyeo, und duéwr bv. Ew soyso * inte dé of yoew; 

or to.persuade him to do something J ‘70. (after an imperative :) dairy 
daiza yégovow * Zoxé tor, od tor dewxéc. It-lends itself also very well to 
_ concluding a chapter or a pericope, not only on account of the element 
of repetition which it contains, but, as a rule, also because ofits length *), 
Thus, inthe BarUp. at the end of 1, 3 (28) tad dhaital lokajid eva, na haiva- 
- lokyataya &sasti, ya evam etat sima veda “This (siman), indeed, is world- 
conquering. There is no prospect of his being without a world who knows 
thus this siman”’; Iévarag. 6, 51 aham hi bhagavan isah ... | matto hy anyo 
na vidyate “I am the holy Lord.... there is no other than I”, Compare 
e. g. Herodotus 7, 119 in fine ra huni mdvea Aastrete ote dnedatyeoxor, 
- Aetnovtes obdéy GAAd pegdpevor. ‘< 
There is however no denying that the preference for this figure often 
indicates a tendency to verbosity. An old man showing me the way added 
some particulars with regard to. the street. which I wanted to find : it was 
a rather broad street, he said, adding : het is een stille straat, er is niet veel 
passage in, “it is a quiet street, there is not much traffic in it’’. Sophocles 
repeatedly put the schema into the mouth of a messenger : O.R. 1230 éxdrta 
xotx dxovta; 1275 nodAdutc te xoby dnat; O.C. 1653 Bardy obdé ody yodrm. 
The often prolix Indonesian poets like to speak of artifices that are subtle 
and not manifest : OJav. Hariv. 10, 15 aniksma tan kara; of love.that was 
concealed and not revealed : 12, 2 kinékés in ati tan windhyakén; of princes 
who are weak and without force : Sorandaka 1, 12 ksaya tan téman*); of 
preventing and not allowing (8, 46; cf. 79), of letting go and not holding, 
of separating and not being together, and so on. In the long-winded 
songs and litanies of the people of Nias (to the West of Sumatra) in which 
the tendency to repeat words and thoughts in endless parallel systems has 
become the most characteristic principle of style “*), passages such as : “he 
began to starve, he did not want to ea ” are very frequent, and in. the 


4) JaimBr. I, no. 90 0. in fine the authoritative character and this. coneluding 
force combine in tasya na bhiity alpakeva candsasti, paraiva bhavatiti. 
43) The short litotes with tan ‘not’? is often found,. and sometimes assumed, & 
roe ee character. 
44) A number of these toxts have been edited by Ww. L. Steinhart, Niassche 
teksten, Proc, Batav, Gen. 73, Bandung 1937, og 2 Ea Fs 
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proverbs, sayings and short poems of the cognate peoples it has, without 
spreading to such an extent, likewise, free scope : “open your mouth, do 
not shut it, that I put in a betel quid” (Bare’e, Celebes). The didactic 
passages of the purdanas often contain-such twofold statements as ViPur. 
1, 4, 18 team arddhya param brahma yata muktim mumuksavah | vasudevam 
andrddhya ko moksam samavapsyasi. Similarly in discourses in the epic and 
puranic style : Hariv. 49, 60 tvam eko ’sya mrdhe hantd, nanyah kascana 
vidyate: In the Milindap. 53 T. it reads: na tant bhdjandni abhavantani 
jatant, bhavantani yeva jatani “the pots do not spring into being. without 
a becoming, it is by a process of becoming that they spring into being”’. 
Cf. in Greek e. g. Hdt. 7, 40. Compare also Dandin. Dke. 4th u., p. 180 
esa me patis tavdpakarta na veti daivam eva jandti. na me ’nayasti cintayd 
phalam, and similar modes of expression. 

It is convenient here to say a few words on the phenomenon of the so- 
called Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder in connection with the schema 
under discussion. As may appear from the instances quoted on the pre- 
ceding pages the second member is not always longer. Yet the very oc- 
currence of the negative particle or of a similar element often makes it 
somewhat more extended. The negative particle is not infrequently fol- 
lowed by an emphatic element : Agv. 8..15,.43 praheyah sa tvayd saumya | 
nadhivasyah kathamcana “it must be abandoned, my friend, and not be 
entertained by any means”. Compare, in French, Duhamel, ' Entretiens 
dans le tumulte (1919), p. 80 cette lutte gigantesque, héroique, et non sans 
peril. Compare also the type Mbh. 1, 232, 11 tuam evaikas tapase jatavedo | 
nanyas tapta vidyate “thou alone givest out (destroys by) neat there is 
no other heater”’. 

Sometimes the greater length of the second member is a natural conse- 
quence of a variation of thought : BarUp.:1, 3, 28 tad dhaital lokajid eva, 
na haivdlokyataya asasti. Cf. in the Malay Hik. s. Boma, p. 69 ‘‘they were | 
in retreat, and did not dare to offer resistance’’. 

Cases are, however, not wanting in which the second member, though 
striking us as comparatively long or even as ponderous, has no more 
syllables than the first member : Mbh. 3, 298, 36 evam etad yatha vettha; 
samkalpo nanyatha hi vah ‘it is as you‘know it to be; your desire can never 
prove otherwise (i.e. fruitless)”. As has already been intimated such ex- 
tended members are, especially when they are co-extensive with the last 
quarter of a stanza, much liked by epic and other poets : Mbh. 3, 76, 21 
na hi me ’nyat PRONG BABEONA, Kir. 1, 11 na badhate ’sya niganal 
parasparam etc. 

Now, it is worthy of attention that some of the above inataness seni 
an element of explanation, motivation, or correction. In “they were in 
retreat, and did not dare to offer resistance”, the motive of their lack of 
resistance is explicitly given; in Hom. a 410 ofov dvaitag dpag otyetat oth 
bnéuewer | yydpevat the last words likewise essentially add to the understand- 
ing of the passage, although an intelligent reader might have supplied it if it 
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was not there; cf. also. 189; Y 574; Therig. 486 “King M. was the first 
of those who enjoyed the pleasures of the senses”’ / atitto kalankato na c’assa 
paripirita iccha “he, however, died unsatisfied, his desire was not satiated”’. 

Sometimes the whole of the second member seems to have been added 
for the sake of explaining the first part of the utterance : “it is not allowed 
to play truant, to stay away from school”, when said to someone who is 
ignorant of the meaning of the phrase to play truant. Cf. RV. 10, 94, 12 
dhruvah ... sadaso na yurijate. 

Incidentally an author even proceeds to give | a formal -iiiniagioal 
explanation of that word in the former part of the schema which could 
lead to misunderstanding : a very typical instance is Homer K 293 (=y 
383) ddujrny (viz. Boty), fy of aw tad Cvydv Hyayev dvip: Porphyrius, 
Schol. Z 201 already pointed out that here ddunto¢g does not mean “un- 
wedded” (@yayos), but “unbroken (of cattle)’5), JBr. 3, 261 the second mem- 
ber is essential to a full understanding : devd vai sattram upayanto’bruvan: yan 
nah kriram dimanas, tan nirmimamahai, ma sakrira upagdmeti “die Gotter, 
eine Opfersitzung unternehmend, sagten : ‘““Was von unserem Kérper 
furchtbar ist, das wollen wir (ausscheiden und daraus ein Wesen) heraus- 
bilden. Nicht mit dem Furchtbaren wollen wir (das Opfer) unternehmen” ” 
(Caland). Now and then we might be tempted to consider the schema in 
its entirety an effort to bring out the exact meaning of the foregoing part 
of the utterance : AthV. 3, 15, which was (according to Kaus. 50, 12; 59, 
6) used in rites for success in trading, reads, in st. 5, like this : yena dha- 
nena prapanam carami | dhanena deva dhanam icchamanah | tan me bhtiyo 
bhavati ma kaniyah ... ‘the riches with which I practise bargaining, seek- 
ing riches with riches, O gods, let that become more to me, not less”. 
Does Yama, RV. 10, 10, 12 after refusing to marry his sister and pointing 
out the guilt of incest add the words anyena mat pramudah kalpayasva | 
na te bhrata subhage vasty etat “with another than me help yourself to have 
pleasures; your brother does not wish that, O charming one”, with a view 
to exclude the possibility of being misunderstood? 

This application of the figure is, moreover, also made a subtle device 
for dwelling upon a detail with a view to make us supply a point in the 
narrative. When Homer, X 289 ff. in a detailed description of a single 
combat, says :... dunenaddy mgoter dodiydonov é&yyoc, | ual Paddle 
Tyeiage uécov adxos, ot apduagter’ | tide & dnenddyyOn odueog dégv 

. he hurled the missile, threw it so as to hit the very middle of the 
shield, he did not miss his mark, but the spear glanced off far from the 
shield” he apparently desires us to supply “‘he did not miss his mark; (it is 
true, but in vain, for) the spear glanced off” 4%), Cf. also N 160 where in 
a similar situation the spear is broken; Plato, Lach: 191 A; 190 E. 

We do not realize the full meaning of the first pida of RV. 10, 19, 1 


45) See L. Ph. Rank, eas en verwante: votes bij Homerus, 
Thesis Utrecht 1951, p. 82 f. 
48) The reader might be referred to H. Skerlo, in Philotogus 38 (1879) p. 1 ff. 
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ni vartadhvam manu gata before we have heard the-next words : asmdn 
- sisakta : “turn back, do not follow (others), be associated with us”. Cf. also -: 


Kal. Kum. 2, 34 sarvabhih sarvadd candras tam (viz. Taraka) kalabhir 
nisevate | nadatte-kevalam lekham haracidamantkrtam., 

The above tendencies may even lead to an accumulation of similar phra- 
ses : RV. 8, 1, 27 gamat sa sipri na sa yosad | & gamad dhavam na pari varjati 
“he should come ..., he should not keep aloof, he should approach, not | 
neglect the call” (cf. 338, 9 yadi stotur maghavé srnavad dhavam nendro 
yosaty & gamat). When the elements of the phrase are, in the negative 
member, repeated in the reverse order the author’s desire for unambiguous 
speech is realized in the most explicit way possible : Avesta N. 21 suruna- 
oiti zaota upasraotarangm, ndit upasnclaro zaotaré “the z. listens to the u., 
not the u. to the z.”. Ina Bare’e stanza “open the mouth, do not close it 

., do not close the mouth, open it... .” ” the a a schema is repeated 
in a chiastic way. 

Another shiacusteriatic of this schema is 5 that it can serve to lay sieees 
on a difference between reality and expectation. Thus'Mbh. 3, 68, 20 
duskaram kurute ’tyantam hino yad anayéd nalah | dhdrayaty atmano deham 
na. Sokendvasidati “Nala achieves something very difficult’ by preserving 
his life without her and without succumbing to sorrow”’ (lit. “. .. and he 
does not s. to s.”) the negative member expresses what would have been 
probable; Agv. Be. 8, 17 sighram samarthapi tu gantum anya gatim nija- 
graha yayau na tirnam “but another, though well able to move with speed, 
checked her.steps and went not rapidly”; 18, 39 stones, trees etc. iasthur 
nabhasy eva na cdvapetuh and 47 arrows tasthur nabhasy eva munau na petuh 
(notice the repetition). In Malay writings such constructions as “the was 


‘silent and did not answer”’,.“it was in accordance with established practice, 


they had not introduced any alteration” ; “they came forward and would not 
retreat” were used under similar circumstances. When, in the Javanese 


‘Tantu Panggélaran, p. 89, it is reported that a princess is blind, the answer 


is given : “go back, ie she is seers no longer blind”. In Greek. : Eur. 
Hel. 1185. 

We now come to hose cases in which the negative ora precedes, 
As far as I am able to see they are, in Sanskrit, in a minority 4’). Sometimes 
the very context leads the author to put his thoughts first into negative 


phrase : JaimBr. 1, 149 gotamdd vai mano.’pakramat. so ’kémayata : na 


man mano “pakraimet, punar ma mana advised itt “from G. his mind went 
away; he desired : ‘may my mind not leave me, may it enter me again’ ”’. 


‘The continuation of the mythical narrative has the same clauses in the 


reverse order, which, there, is no less natural : sa efe simant apasyat; 
tabhydm astuta. tato vai tam punar mana dvigan, ndsméin mano’ pakramat. 
And in 1, 148 fe (viz. cattle) ’smdt srsté apakraman. so "kdmayata : na mat 
pasavo ’pakrdmeyur, abhi mavarterann iti, and further on : tad etat paéa- 


47) This is also the case in the ancient Egyptian documents eudutincd by Firchow, 
o.c., p. 91. ts fae te des 
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‘vyam sama... abhy enam p. dvartante, naésmat p. pakramanti ya evam veda. 
In both cases the person speaking wishes to be saved from evil experien- 


ces, the undoing and averting of which is more emphasized than the op- 
posite situation which is in agreement with his desires. Yama insisting on 


further questions being left unposed :-KathUp. 1, 21 ma moparotsir ati ma 


srjainam. Here the ma clause which rejects the realization of the inter- 
locutor’s desires is in a natural way given the first place, the positive second 
~ clause is mainly to give evidence of the speaker’s insistence. The god’s 
presence is ardently wished for : RV. 8, 33, 9 nendro yosaty & gamat “dann 
moge Indra nicht fernbleiben : er soll herkommen!” (Geldner). Compare 
also RV. 8, 84, 9; 4, 18, 3 na ndnu gany anu.nt gamani “ich will nicht nicht 
folgen, ich will doch folgen”, d. h. “ich will-nicht zuriickbleiben, ich will 
doch nachgehen”’ (Geldner: “der Entschlusz wird erst negativ, dann stir- 
"ker positiv ausgedriickt”’). In other.cases the negative member is a litotes 
or phrase. of frequent occurrence : in Old-Javanese BhK. 17, 11 “itis no 
mean ..., it is exceptional’; Tantu Pangg. p. 111 “they did not refuse it, 
they gave it him’* (in part of the manuscripts a new “they did not refuse it”’ 
is, in a significant way, added) ; ; and with a variation consisting of a ‘rhetor- 
ical’. question and an enumeration : Sor. 3, 143 “it was not different from 
' the fishes in the sea. To what should it be compared? The .... were-like 
the pe-fishes etc.”; in an OJav. mystic text translated. by Zoetmulder, 
Pantheisme en monisme, p. 244 “these words do not differ in the least, 
in their deepest sense they are completely identical with ...”. And in a 
modern novel : H. de Montherlant, Les célibataires®, p. 114 il n’y a plus 
de temps a perdre, il est temps que je me trouve une place” (variation). 
Refusals, prohibitions etc., which are often expressed in the same phra- 
ses, likewise tend to occupy the first place : Fr. ne ferme pas la fenétre! 


laisse-la ouverte!; OJav. Sor: 1, 61 aywa kinubda | ala.ayu kawruhi “don’t — 


suppress anything, mark well what is good and evil” (at the end of an 
address, pronounced in an authoritative tone, notice the ‘polar’ phrase ala 
ayu); 3, 81 “don’t let him pass, let (them) stop him”; Sri Tanj. 1, 50 “don’t 
embrace me too tightly; your arms should bear-mie, for my breasts are 
pinched”; in’ a Manggarai folk-tale (island of Flores) ‘‘don’t mix the 
parts ... together, let them be kept apart’’. In Sanskrit we find : Budha- 
svamin, BK. 5, 121 (an order given to emotionally disturbed people) ma 
palayadhvam, dsyatim; KathUp. 1, 21 (concluding a flat refusal) ma& mo- 
parotsir, ati ma& srjainam “press me not! let it pass me over! (i.e. refrain 
_ from exacting that from me)”. Compare also, in peremptory speech, Mbh. 
1,47, 25 samipe te na vatsyami | gamisyami yathagatam (the person speak- 
ing feels offended) : one of those cases in which this order of the members 
is perfectly natural : ‘I shall no longer live with: you: I shall go away 
where I came from’’. Concluding.an argument or prediction-of a minatory 
purport .: JaimBr. 1, 248 (I, no. 90 C. in fine) tasya na bhity alpakeva ca- 
nasasti, paraiva bhavatiti “fiir ihn gibt es auch nicht die geringste Hoffnung 
auf Wohlfahrt : er géht zugrunde’’ (Caland). Compare also RV. 9, 96, 4. 
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Not infrequently the first member denies that there is reason to fear, or 
declares that there is no ground for cherishing definite hopes etc. The two 
instances quoted first are remarkable for a complication, the negative part 
of the schema being, strictly speaking, placed between two affirmative 
utterances of similar tenor : Homer « 144 f. ajo yao megi lynual Bader” jr, 0888 
ochiyn | obgarddev xpovpaive, xatelzeto b& vepéecowv; AthV. 5, 30, 6 (in a 
text used in a ceremony for length of life) : thaidhi purusa | sarvena manasa 
saha | diitau yamasya manu ga | adhi jivapurd ihi “be here, O man, together 
with your whole mind, do not follow Yama’s two messengers; go unto the 

strongholds of the living here”. In the Odyssey « 164 the poet first, and 
minutely, meets an objection which, it is true, is not actually raised : (they 
Spent the day in eating and drinking) 03 ydg nw vyndy é&éqduto olvos éovd- 
eds, | Gav’ évény (mark the brevity of the positive member). This example 
shows that the use of these constructions may also spring from the desire 
to emphasize that a well-known process or state of affairs — in casu, that 
the wine has run out — is entirely out of the question. OJav. Sor. 2, 85 

(they were disposed to die for the sake of their lord) tan tysnen anak rabi | 
irsnd et tuhan kagugyu “they evinced no affection for their wives and child- 
ren, they stuck to their affection for their lord’’, In a short schema: Gr. He- 
rod. 4,7 “thousand years” od wziAéw adda tocatra (cf. Stein’s commentary). 
Cf. also R. Wagner, Tr. u. I. 3. Aufz. Hei nun, wie du kamst? /Zu Rosz rittest 
du nicht; | ein Schifflein fihrte dich her .. . ..In this way the second member 
may sometimes be regarded as following a non-expressed “‘what is more”: 
RV. 2, 41, 11 indras ca mrlayati no | na nah pascid agham nasat | bhadram 
bhavati nah purah (or : “not only not—but (also)’”’); AV. 7, 20, 3 IT tasya 
vayam hedasi mapi bhiima | sumrdike asya sumatau syama “let us not come 
to be within his wrath, may we be in his very gracious favour”; BhagPur. 

11, 5, 3 ya esdm ... isvaram | na bhajanty, avajananti | sthandd bhrasiah 
patanty adhah. 

This particular use seems, on the one hand, to underlie the well-known 
type of often hyperbolic affirmation : Plautus Poen. 361 turavisti haud -. 
semel, sed centiens (cf. Antipho 1, 3 47} daé adda xoddduic) which devel- 
oped into such more elaborate and ‘learned’ constructions as Plautus 
Stich. 163 ego non pauxillulam in utero gesto famem, verum .. . maximam; 
non modo non ... sed ne... quidem; Cic. Or. 221 non modo non frequenter, 
verum etiam raro 08), It can, on the other hand, keep the reader or listener 
in suspense: in a Javanese instance aku ora mulih, aku arep lunga “T don’t 
want to return, I want to go away’’**) both members may be regarded as 
connected by a silent thought : ‘what is it you do want ?” Cf. in the 
ancient Fr, Roman d’Eneas 1782 ge ne porrai mie oblier. memberra m’en 
tant com vivrai. The relation between the two parts of the schema, can, 
‘however, very satisfactorily be expressed by our but in such cases as Mi- 


48) See J. B. Hofmann, i in Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Gratnmatiie: sec p- 685; 
835. i 
4). See Bijleveld, o.c., p. 15. 
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lindap. p. 44T. na ca arahanto apakkam pitenti, paripakam dgamenti pandita 
“the a.’s do not shake down the unripe fruit, but await the full time of 
their maturity’’. One of the constructions nearly related to the phenomenon 
at issue is that represented by RV. 1, 84, 19 tvam anga pra samsiso devah 

. martyam | na tvad anyo maghavann asti marditaé ‘Thou alone, the god 
will estimate the worth of the mortal man . ..; there is no other than Thee 
to pardon him, O bountiful one” : although the relation of both members 
of the utterance is not the same as the positive : negative relation in the 
above instances, here also a negative sentence follows a positive statement 
of similar purport. Compare, in Greek, instances such as Aesch. Suppl. 90 
ninter & dagadés 088° éxi vbr. 

It should in this connection be observed that in slaneat all cases exact 
_ symmetry between the positive and the negative member of these con- 
structions is avoided by achange of order, the choice of words or a variation 
of thought or structure. Even the works of those authors who are not 
averse to certain forms of repetition exhibit fine instances of variation 
Aév. Be, 8, 83 tyaja naravara sokam ehi dhairyam | kudhrtir ivarhasi dhira 


ndsru moktum. Passing mention may also be made of those cases in which . 


no negative particles are used. We have already come across the passage 


_ -BarUp. 4, 2, 2 paroksapriyd wa hi devah, pratyaksadvisah “for the gods 


are fond of what is concealed, they dislike the evident’’ where an antithesis 
is expressed by two adjectives of opposite meaning. Cf. also ChUp. 5, 2, 2 
lambhuko ha vaso bhavati, anagno ha bhavaii; BarUp. 3, 4, 2 sdksdd apa- 
roksad brahma, Sukas. orn. 26 (p. 38, 4S.) bhavatsadrsah samayanti yasmin 
dine tad eva sudinam, itardni durdindniti, The Old-Jav. poet of the Bhomak. 
48, 4 speaks of “faithful and unswerving loyalty”. A frequent means of 
expressing a complementary thought consists in a construction with the 
_ above-mentioned anyathé in combination with a pair of opposite nouns : 
BhagG. 138, 11 etad jtanam iti proktam | ajftaénam yad ato ’nyatha “this is 
called knowledge, ignorance is what is other than that”. This turn of 
speech can, of course, be subject to variation : Mbh. 1, 3, 97 evam hi kur- 
vatah sreyo bhavitd, anyathad kutah sreyah ¢ : here the person speaking wants 
_ to inculcate the tenor of his allocution in the listener. 

Occasionally a special dialectic effect is obtained by subjoining a nega- 
tive conclusion to a statement formulated in the positive : Mbh. 7, 2, 11 
jagaty anitye satatam pradhdvati pracintayann asthiram adya laksaye “in 
this transient world ... I regard (anything) as unsteady”. The comple- 
mentary character of this turn of speech is especially obvious in such well- 
known phrases as Mbh. 3, 64, 73 samasvasthi, ma sucah directed to a person 


who, being sorrowful and afflicted (suc-), needs to recover breath and take _ 


courage (samdsvas-); RV. 10, 18, lla = AV.'18, 3, 50a we chvatcasva 
prthivi ma ni badhathah “open yourself (receive in open arms), O earth, 
do not press down” (belonging to a series of burial-stanzas). 

Tn this connection a passage like JaimBr. 2, 152 can also be regarded 
as a fine instance of ‘completion’ : tad yasmdc chrir apakramet, sa etena 
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yajeta. srir vai tesam siipakramad yad esam sresthy apakramat, tim etenai- 
vanvavindann anu ha tam griyam vindate, nismat sa srir apakrémati ya 
evam veda. Cf. also 3, 18 adya vava tvam vettha na svah “you know but the 
to-day, not the tomorrow’. e 
Sometimes the poet himself jas sidbaveured to aiwaidnte the meaning 
of a short double sentence of this character by a simile or comparison : Aégv. 
S. 15, 3 kseptavyo nddhivasyah sa vastre renur ivagatah ‘it must-be shaken 
off, not be tolerated, like dust which has lodged on one’s clothes’. Some 
passages may finally be quoted in order to illustrate the attitude of the 
great poets. of the classic period towards the possibilities contained in this 
widespread schema, extending and modifying it : Asv. Be. 3, 23 suddhair 
manobhir (two words, instr.) khalu ndnyabhavat (compound, abl.); Kal. 
Kum. 2, 34 sarvabhih sarvadé candras tam kalabhir nisevate | nddatte 
kevalam lekhim haracidamanikriam; Ragh. 14, 66 bhiyo yatha me jana- 
nantare pi tvam eva bharté na ca viprayogah “that in my next birth you 
_will again be my husband. and there would be no separation’; Hitop. 
Introd. 47 guna& gunajiiesu guna bhavanti te nirgunam prapya bhavanti 
dosh; Budh. BK. 5, 79 alam cdatiprasangena. samksepad avadharyatam 
“enough of this indulgence in relating details, let it be heard briefly’. 
There are however also fine instances of variation and complication in 
pre-classic works : e. g. BhagG. 2, 41 vyavasaiyatmika buddhir ekeha... | 
bahusakha hy anantdé ca buddhayo ’vyavasdyindm. Extension and variation 
of this ‘figure of speech’ is also found in the Avesta : Yt. 1, 24 “Do Thou 
protect, O Zarathustra, the loyal man from the opponent, Thou shouldest 
not hand over the friend ue one who thrashes him, not to the all: treatment 
‘of the suppressors, not . 


oe 
CHIASMUS 


Much of what, in books and articles on syntax and stylistics dealing 
_with various languages, has been written on chiasmus concerns the formal 
and outward aspects of this important phenomenon rather than its value 
and function. It seems even difficult to imagine what authors of commen- 
taries scattering their works with notes such as chiasmus!, or notice the 
order of words! would have their readers. understand *). Although it is not 
to be supposed that the rhythmic, psychical and purely syntactic motives 
which lead speakers and writers to use ‘chiasmus’ are completely understood 
and satisfactorily distinguished one from the other 2), there can be no doubt 
whatever that it is not only a rhetorical device 3), Chiasmus is not foreign 
to natural speech and colloquial usage‘). It may even be said that in plain 
and simple speech, in sequences of similar structures, in strings of very 
common arrangements of words any deviation from fixed types, any unex- 
pected change in the order of the elements tends to arrest the hearer’s 
attention and to become important. Those authors who considered the 
occurrence of chiasmus to be dependent on a prevailing symmetrically 
balanced sentence structure 5) seem to be right in that chiasmus very often 
appears in predominantly ‘parallelistic’ passages, in which it acts as a type 
of variation. Examples of ‘Kreuzstellung’ *) in passages of this character 
are—as will be shown further on—a very suitable means of expressing 
antithesis’). It is, however, often found in other circumstances, uncon- 
nected with binary balanced structures. Generally speaking, the idea 
conveyed by the sentence is often expressed with greater force by changing 
the order of words; this procedure, while counteracting or interrupting 


1) See also H. Seidler, Allgemeine Stilistik, Géttingen 1953, p. 180. 

- 2%) «Cf. e.g. E. Richter, Grundlinien der Wortstellungslehre, Zs. fiir-romanische 
Philologie 40, § 2; A. Beth, Variatieverschijnselen in het Oud-Indisch, Thesis Utrecht 
- 1943, p. 11 f. 

8) This is not to deny that this phenomenon also was often deliberately adopted 
‘and cultivated by those ‘authors, poets, orators who make conscious efforts to 
arrange their words and sentences with impressiveness. See e.g. Steele, “Anaphora 
and chiasmus in Livy, Trans. American Phil. Ass. 32 (1901), p. 166; 185. : 

4) Cf. also Kr. Nyrop, Gramm. hist. de la langue frangaise, Copenhague 1925, 
p. 431; H. Frei, La grammaire des fautes, Paris 1929, p. 278. 

5) See e.g. R. Striimpell, Der Parallelismus als stilistische Erscheinung in der 
frihmhd. Dichtung, Paul u. Brauno’s Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
und Literatur, 49, p. 165, n. | 

6) See also R. M. Meyer, Deutsche Stilistik, § 142. 

7) See also (Leumann-)Hofmann, Lat. Grammatik, p. 797; Biener, Deutsche 
Wortstellung, Zs. f. deutsches Altertum 59 (1922), p. 138. , 


> 
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monotony, meets an innate desire for variation (‘Variationsbediirfnis’ §)); 
it is apt to create a certain tension, to arrest the hearer’s attention, to 
underline a contrast or opposition—Plautus, Pseud. 1320 ni doleres tu, 
ego dolerem —and to lend enhanced significance to one or two of the ideas - 
mentioned by the speaker. Cf. Plautus, Pseud. 1124 f. quia praeda haec 
meast: scortum quaerit, habet argentum. The very distance between the two 
substantives in the Homeric B 289 (cf. B 199; 479) xaideg veagol yfeal te 
yovaixes helps to preclude any chance of monotony, and to keep the hearer, 
for a while, in suspense. Thus chiasmus may substantially add to the 
vividness of a passage ®), or even suggest a certain unrest or commotion: 
BhG. 11, 25 diso na jane na labhe ca sarma | prasida devesa’.... Like all 
transpositions of words it may render services in emphasizing one of the 
terms of the utterance: dans ces conditions, le commerce des livres était 
fructueux et considérable le nombre de ceux qui le pratiquaient*). A picture 
of this phenomenon cannot however be considéred complete without the 
observation that in many cases the final term of a preceding colon or sent-. 
ence evokes, by way of association, the corresponding term of the fol- 
lowing syntactic unit — especially when it runs parallel to the former —, so 
as to make it appear, not at the end, but at the beginning of that guibse- 
quent unit. This ‘attraction’ which is frequent in the Semitic languages — 
ef. e. g. in Hebrew Gen. 12, 3; Jes. 5, 714) —is no doubt also the main factor 
in determining such arrangements of words, e.g. in spoken Dutch, as: 
morgen gaan we naar A., naar B. overmorgen; cf. e.g. GobhGS. 1, 4, 19 stri 
ha sdyam, pratah pwman (quotation) “the wife at night, in the morning 
the husband”; cf. also in an asymmetrical binary structure Gobh. 1, 7, 3 
iti... sakrd, dvis tisnim. In a dialogue a chiasmus is not rarely, in a com- 
parable way, the result of a speaker’s resuming the last word or words 
spoken by his partner: Shakespeare, K. L. 2, 4 no, I say : : I say, yea; 
Plaut. Trin. 375 eam cupio.... ducere uxorem sine dote : : sine dote uxorem? 1*) 
First of all we may consider those types of chiasmus which are based on 
the employment of identical terms. In the mantra literature even the 
sequence a b b a is represented by a sufficient number of examples *), Com- 
pare e.g. AV. 6, 123, 3 devah pitarah pitaro devah | yo asmi so asmi “O gods! 
O Fathers! O F.! O g.!, who Iam, he am I’’; 16, 9, 3 aganma svah, s. a: In 
ritual formulas of greater length: VS. 38, 11; SB. 14, 2, 2, 17 ete. divi dha 
imam yajham, imam yajiam divi dhah; JB. 1, 362 kamavakirno ’smy, 


8) Havers, Handbuch, p. 180. 

*) Seee.g. GS. Overdiep, Stilistische grammatica van het moderne Nederlandsch, 
Zwolle 1937, p. 568. 

10) A. Puttemans, La censure dans les Pays-bas autrichiens, Bruxelles 1935, p. 338. 

11) For other examples see C. Brcekobn ey, Hebriische Syntax, Neukirchen 


1956, p. 137. 
12) Cf. also Spitzer, Italien. “Umgangespr. p. 178 f.; Hofmann, Lat. Umgangsspr., 
p. 123. 


13) See also H. Frei, La grammaire des fautes, Paris 1929, p. 278; H. Haffter, 
Unters. z. altlatein. Dichterspr., Thesis Freiburg i. B. 1934, p. 58 f. ; 
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avakirno ’smi kama, kimaya svaha; kimadbhidrugdho ’smy, abhidrugdho ’smi 
kama, k. s. 4); BarU. 6, 4, 20; GobhGS, 4, 3, 21 .... namo vah pitarah, 
pitaro namo va iti; ef. also PB. 1, 7, 7. gidaisa te athe esa vam asvind rathah. 
Compare e. g. Shakespeare, Rom. 3, 3 blubbering and weeping, weeping 

and blubbering; and nursery rhymes of the type Old Hg Cole was a mony 
old soul, and a m.o. 8. was he. 

The question may arise.as to what. factors this type of chiasmus’ owes 
its origin. There can be hardly any doubt that the strong tendency to 
variation, to change and deviation from a given model often counteracts 
the other no less universal tendency to repeat the schema adopted in the 
former part of the utterance. Any spoken language or literature may pro- 
vide us with exetaples: Mauriac, Le noeud de vipéres, Gr. 1932, p. 227 
“Tes deux messieurs’”’ lui dis-je, “le gros et le maigre, le m. et leg.” 15) Be- 
haghel**) is on the other hand perfectly right in arguing that under the 
influence of strong emotions a word may occupy, even in repetitions, which 
are themselves signs of emotion, an ‘Erregungsstellung’ : in repeating a 
sentence the element which is the main ‘bearer’ of the emotion is not 
rarely pronounced first: du wirst staunen, staunen wirst du™); in Dutch 
colloquial: hi is gek —gek is-ie; the other day, a Dutch girl at play added 
to the traditional cry or formula ouwe, owwe toverheks! the ‘inversion‘ 
toverheks, ouwe!; in a conversation: Shakespeare, Hamlet 1, 5 in faith, my 
lord, not I: : nor I, my lord, in faith. Compare Mbh. 12, 266, 54 cirakdrika 
bhadram te, bh. te c.!| How expressive a chiasmus may be appears e. g. from 
Mauriac, ibid. 268 ceua que je devais aimer sont morts; morts ceux qui 
auraient pu m’aimer. 

Another factor is, to all appearance, the deste to view the joritents of 
an utterance from two sides or not to neglect one element for the other. 
In the Dutch sentence z2ij huilde en lachte, lachte en hwilde tegelijk ‘she 
wept and laughed, |. and w. at the same time” both processes are evidently- 
conceived of as equivalent and synchronous. The above statement that 


an utterance often gains in force by changing the order of words is es-— 


' pecially true if it is literally repeated: ‘‘what was sung by the daughter to- 
day the same was sounded by the clever man, and what was sounded by him 
the same was sung by the girl.” *) In a Dutch street-song the boys are said 
to be with the girls, the girls with the boys. ) .There is further the factor 
usually defined as vividness or liveliness ye 


14) See also Miss Beth, 0.0.5 p. 26. 

4) For other examples see Miss Beth, 0.c., p. 16. 

6) ©. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, IV, Heidelberg 1932, p. 256. 

”) LL. Hanke, Die Wortstellung im Schlesischen, Breslau 1913. 

8)" Translation of a Prakrit sentence (Vasudevahindi 132, 8) quoted by A. M. 
Ghatage, New Indian Antiquary 1939, p. 55. 

%) D, Wouters’en J. Moormann, Het straatlied, Amsterdam 1934, p. 38: als 
jongens bij de meisjes, meisjes bij de jongens zijn. 

20) Cf. e.g. also Th. Birt, Meeleryng der Catalepton, Leipzig: Berlin 1910, p. 133 
(on Verg. Cat. 12). 
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A transposition of words may in a repeated utterance expressing reci- 
procity be also subservient to underlining that idea: AV. 16, 6, 5 usa devi 


vacd samvidand | vag devy usasé s.; and 6; ef. also Homer, A 63 ool pév éya, 
od 8° éuot. In technical literature enumerations are, for intrinsic reasons, 
sometimes repeated in the reverse order: ChU. 2, 2, 1.and 2 prthivi him- 
kdrah, agnih..., antariksah..., Gdityah ..., dyaur ..... athdvrttesu (ie., 
now in the reverse order) dyaur ..., ddityah ... etc. Diagonal repetition 
may, finally, be determined by the very contents of the utterance: GobhGS, 
1, 4, 29 yavebhyo ’dhy & vrihibhyo, v.’dhi & y. “from the barley: season 
till the rices.,...”; cf. ChU. 8, 13, 1. With variation, in question and 
answer: Plaut. M. G. 19 istuc quidem edepol nihil est : : n. hercle hoc qui- 
demst.... Mention may also be made of the types AV. 2, 30, 4 yad antaram 
tad bahyam | yad bahyam tad antaram and MS. 4, 14, 7 indrah prnantam 
papurim cendrah. 

Beginning, for obvious reasons, our investigations of chiasmus in a more 
general sense of the. term, with prose texts it should be observed at the 
outset that the connection between chiasmus and ‘parallelism’ is often 
unmistakable. That is to say: many instances of an inverted word order 
are, in substance, variations inan otherwise balanced or parallel repetition 
of a given schema. Compare: AiB. 5, 30, 4 réthamtari vai rdtry, ahar bar- 
hatam “the night is connected with the r., the day with the b.”; JB. 1,153 | 
faro vai yajfiah, stomo vidadvasuh; 2, 249 (quotation) iyam eva mama, 
yuvayor etad ttarad itt: words of the same grammatical category often 
follow each other immediately, a device suited to express, inter alia, an 
opposition; cf. also SB. 3, 5, 1, 14. . yathasman evadigiraso yajayan na 
vayam angirasa iti “how the A. shall coinister unto us, and not we unto 
the A.”; ef. JB. 3, 187. Sometimes this order of words seems to have been 
determined also by the tendency of the ‘increasing magnitude’ : : SB. 3, 3, 
8, 4 atha yad adhvaryur eva gor viryany udacaste na somasya somavikrayi 

“and the reason why only the a. enumerates the virtues of the cow and 


‘not the s. those of the soma.. .’”’. Thus we find in Latin, Plaut. oe 222 qui 


cena poscit? ecqui poscit wraniot 

At times a chiastic pair of utterances is followed by asimilar pair: JB. L 
224 anto vai payasam ghrtam, a, svargo lokdndm; a. v. rasinamy madhv, a. s. 1, 
- In a longer succession of parallel utterances, the order of words may 
change half-way: JB. 1, 27 tasya bahispavamanam eva rathamukham,. 
brhadrathantare asvdv, ajyani yoktrany—and with chiasmus—abhisi 
pavaminau, pakgasi auganakdve, dni naudhasakéleye; 2, 129. Sometimes 
the order changes twice: AiB. 7, 2, 8 adhyardhasatam kaye, sakthini dvi- 
paicise ...., dri dvipaticavimée, sesam tu sirasy upari dadhyat; SB. 3, 1, 
2, 18 agneh parydso bhavati, viyor anuchddo, nivih pitFnim, sarpanam 
praghato, visvesdm devandm tantava, droka naksatrandm, no doubt mainly 
under the influence of the tendency to place words of the same grammat- 
ical form side by side. Compare also TS. 3, 1, 6b... jyotisd saha,... 
antariksena te saha, . . . saha sirryena te, cf. PB. 1. Bo1: : 
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Not infrequently the order is not changed until the last, or last but one, 
member of a series of parallel utterances is reached: “Der Architekt, 
‘welcher eine Reihe von gleichen Gliedern nebeneinanderstellt, bringt an 
dem letzten eine Variation an; eine Reihe von gleichen Takten wird in 
der Musik durch einen ungleichen zum Abschlusz gebracht . . .”’21), Thus 
we find: SB. 11, 4,1,5.... yasmdd adhara evagre jayante ’thottare, yasmad 
aniyamsa evadhare prathiyamsa uttare, yasmad damstra varsiyémso, yasmat 
sama eva jambhydh; cf. 13; JB. 2, 129 astaw pritahsavane daddty, ekadasa 
madhyamdine savane, dvadasa trtiyasavane, ’niibandhyayam ekim, udava- 
sdniyadydm ekam; GobhGS. 4, 7, 41 eight times formula + quarter of the 


sky, then: formula + adhastéd, irdhvam + formula followed, it is true, by 


divi. Cf. also Paficatantra 4, 3 tasya bhipater virasambhavandyam kriya- 


manayam vigrahe. samupasthite prakalpyamanesu gajesu samnahyamanesu | 


vajisu yodhesu pragunikriyamadnesu ..... European authors have often 
resorted to chiasmus at the end of a long sentence or pericope, thus e. g. 
Plato, in describing beatitude: Phaedo 1]l4c.xaddv yag 16 GBAov nai 7} esis 
peyddn; Duhamel, Jardin des bétes sauvages (L. D. 1938), p. 41.... de 
respirer dans chaque pelouse une savane, une forét vierge dans chaque bosquet. 
Curiously enough an inverted order of elements introduced in the first 
repetition of a schema is sometimes adopted without any further change 
_ in the following lines: JB. 1, 7 brahmanam eva sraddhaya pravisati, payasd 
pasiims, Baa erates, Tasman svadhaya i cael Vaikh- 
SmS. 2, 8 

A similar conflict between unaltered repetition of thas same schema and 
variation occurs in word groups such as JB. 1, 22 dvavrajoptud kesasma- 
Sriini nakhan nikrtydjyabhyajya ... ; cf. VaikhSmS. 1, 3; 1, 14 ete. **); Mbh. 

1, 8, 693 bhagavacchabdam srutvaiva sahasd vidérya AO NEGATE bha- 
vantam upasthitah. 

The conflict between the opposite tendencies of symmetry and Shisseiis 
may indeed be regarded as one of the striking features of ancient Indian 
literary expression. BarU. 5, 1, 1 kham brahma, kham purdnam, viyuram 
kham, which probably means “ b. is space, space primeval, space that 
blows”, is conspicuous by the chiasmus in the third colon, which is prob- 
ably determined by the desire to.emphasize the adj. véyuram; ChU. 4, 
17,2.... agner rcah, vayor yajiimsi, simany adityat; why? in § 1 and 3, 
which run parallel, the order of words remains unaltered; GobhGS. 4, 9, 
13—15 pasukdmo vatsamithunayoh purisihutisahasram juhuyat, avimi- 
thunayoh ksudrapasukadmah. vrtiyavicchittikamah kambikan sdyampratar 
juhuyat. 

The variation shown by BarU. 3, 2, 131 was already motives by Delbriick?5): 


_ 4) J. Minor, Allerhand Sprachgrobheiten, Stuttgart. 1892, p. 28 f. 

- 22) Miss Beth, p. 35. | 

'23) Delbriick, Die altind. bi aus dem SB. dargestellt, Synt. Forsehungen 
Il, Halle 1878, p.. 59 f. 
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yatrasya purusasya mrtasyagnim vag apyeti, vatam. pranah, caksur 
ddityam, manas candram, disah srotram, prthivim sariram ... : agnim 
“wird vorgeschoben’’, because, Delbriick rightly remarks, the places 
where the components of a human being come are thrown into relief. 
This observation does not however account for the double enanee in the 
word order. 

Another interesting passage was discussed iy the same sohalie 2) j in 
connection with the usual order of the two components of an absolute 
locative: BarU. 4, 3, 4—6 astam ita dditye.... candramasy. astam ite (three 
times in succession); it must however be remarked that the sequence 
astam ita dditye alone occurs in § 3; in the succeeding paragraphs this order 
is automatically repeated; the inverted order.c. a. 1. lays some emphasis 
on the moon, and may be translated by a weak “‘also’’. After a perfectly 
natural beginning tasya praci dig juhitir nama, the author of ChU. 3, 15, 2 
continues: sahamana nama daksind and so on, obviously preferring to 
draw attention first to the names which are new to his audience and not 
to the quarters of the sky which, after the introducing colon, may just be 
expected. “Chiasmus ergibt sich auch sonst gelegentlich aus natiirlicher 
Gruppierung des Wichtigen vor dem Unwichtigen: Plaut. Rud. 344 L. 
ad prandium vocavit Plesidippum | erum meum erus vester’’.*) 

The very textual variations occurring in parallel quotations of the same 
or similar formulas are, at times, also instructive. Thus beside TB. 3, 7, 9, 
1 vagnunendram hvayata ghosendmivams catayata PB. 1, 2, 5 has endram 
vagnuna vahata, gh. ... cdtayadhvam. One might also compare, e. g., the 
formula VS. 11, 29 st: apam prstham asi yonir agneh with TB. 3, 7, 14, 2 
etc. apaim puspam asy osadhinam rasah. 

Emphasis is not rarely laid on the last terms of a communication which 
are opposed to the first: SB. 2, 5, 4, 9 indro va esa pura vrtrasya vadhad, 
atha vrtram hatvé yatha maharajo vyigyana evam mahendro ’bhavat. °. 

Some instances of ‘chiasmus’ may be added here in order to show that 
words of similar meaning, form, or structure are often placed at the end 
of the first and the beginning of the second member of the bipartite ut- 
terance : GB, 2, 1, 17 tabhydm va esa bhdgah kriyate ujjitya evatho pratisthi- 
tya eva yo dyavaprthiviyah. VaikhSm8S..2, 8 ... .brahmanebhyo bhaiksam, 
dmam itarebhyo grhniyat, here ‘“‘raw. food”? (@mam) whichis opposed to 
bhaiksam conveys enhanced significance; cf. 1, 11; 3, 9. In a long enumera- 
tion of formulas accompanying about 20 acts of putting objects in specified 
places, ibid. 5, 4 (p. 75, Off. C.), the order: formula acc., loc. is interrupted 
half-way : form. kapdlini sirahsthdne, laléita ekakapdlam: thus the words 
ekakapalam and kapalani are more intimately connected: both acts, being 
accompanied by a single mantra, form unity. Cf. also Mbh. 1, 3, 705 bha- 
gavate nivedya piirvam aparam carami. 

Sometimes the meaning of the’ words or of other words with which they 


. 4) Delbriick, o.c., p. 41 f. See also Miss Beth, o.c., p. 28 f. 
25) Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 121 f. ‘ j 
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are connected may have been an important factor. An instructive passage 
is JB. 1, 128 discussing the nature of the: brhat and rathantara simans: 
whereas r. has, in the rites, a definite precedence, the shorter word is, in 
the compound, pronounced first (Panini 2, 2, 34); the reason for this is, the 
text argues: mano vat brhad, vag rathantaram “‘b. is mind, r. is word”; mind 
’ existed earlier, but the word was pronounced, i. e. employed :. therefore 
r. is employed before b. The text however continues: rg vat r., séma b.; b. 
vai r., ksatram b.; idam vai r., ado b. with an inverted order of words which 
is however in harmony with the usual order brahma : ksatram ete. Cf. also 
JB. 2,:98 rajatasuvarne bhavato, *har vai suvarnam ratri LGA ahora- 
trayor evabhijityat. 

Thus a more or less ‘inverted’, or rather ae order of words! is often 
determined by the desire to emphasize one of the terms of the utterance 
or to mark a contrast or opposition **). The two inner terms which belong 
to the same lexical or semantic category and often are opposites follow 
each other immediately, bump so to say against each other, forcing the 
hearer to jump from one idea to the other; the outer terms, enclosing as it 
were the whole utterance in a clip, add an element of tension toit. Chiasmus, 
conveying relief or emphasis by the very variation from the normal or 
expected arrangement, produces the most marked effects in. the juxta- 
position of strongly contrasted terms. 2’) Cf. e. g. SB. 4, 4, 7~8... ity 
apragastah. atha pragastah ... ; Mbh, 12, 266, 26 mdtrlabhe sandthatvam, 
anithatvam viparyaye. An antithesis is marked in ChU. 8, 6,5... vidusim 
prapadanam, nirodho ’vidusiém “ ... an entering in for the knowers, a 
shutting out for the non-knowers”’; GobhGS. 3, 4, 9 f.; 5, 23 tesdm. uttamah 
sresthas, tulyau pirvau; 3, 3, 26 with tu in the second member. ChU; 4, 16, 
2 tayor anyataram manasi samskaroti brahmd, vaca hotddhvaryur udga- 
tanyataram; cf. also 4, 16, 3. In the simile ChU. 7, 15,.1 yatha va ara& nabhau 
samarpitah, evam asmin prane sarvam samarpitam the word prana-, which 
being the thema of this paragraph recurs many times anaphorically, is 
thrown into relief. The same effect may ‘be attained by inserting one or 
more words. Sometimes a pair of sentences creates the impression of an 
inverted order without containing a chiasmus proper: JB. 1, 167 atha 
hedam upary usno bhavaty, adha u ha tada sito bhavati. 

The very conspicuous change in the order of words in the ‘Sloka’ quoted 
ChU. 7, 26, 2 nu pasyo mrtyum pasyati, na rogam nota dubkhatém, sarvam 
ha p. p., sarvam apnoti sarvasah is without any doubt due to the desire to 
emphasize the repeated idea of “all”. In ChU. 1, 2, 9 etam u evdntato ’vittvot- 
| krémati, vyddadaty evdntata iti, the verb vydd. is emphasized (eva). 

_ A frequent type of chiasmus may be exemplified by JB. 1, 7 vyamrucad 


' 3) Cf, also Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, IV, p. 8. 

27) Greek, Latin and German instances are quoted by Miss Beth, 0.¢., p. 13; 
ef. also Norden, Ant. Kunstprosa, p. 18. For SB. 3, 1, 8, 28-seo A. Minard, Trois 
énigmes sur les cent chemins, I, Paris 1956, p. 325 (and 341). 
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iti ha sma vd etam piirve purdnina acaksate, ‘thaitarhi nyamrucad iti lit. 
‘* it (the sun) has spread’ the ancients who were expert in knowledge ofthe | 
things of the past used to say, but now (one says: ) ‘it has disappeared’ ”’. 

The two opposite terms on which the hearer’s attention should be focussed 
are thrown into relief by placing them at the very end and beginning of 
the utterance, and this position underlines the contrast. Formulas are not 
rarely: quoted or repeated crosswise : SB. 2, 1, 4, 28... dyaur iva bhimna 

. ity evaitad Gha, yad Gha dyaur iva bhiimneti ete. 

The same procedure, but in inverted order, is found e. g. JB. 1, 23 agnim 
upadigan vacedam yasa ity ado yasa ity ddityam (similarly 23; 25 etc.): 
sun and fire are contrasted and, in the context, regarded as complements; 
both of them are at the same time in an answer given to an interrogator . 
explicitly identified with yasas. A striking example is ChU. 1, 8,3... 
uvica hanta tva prechaniti : : precheti hovaca; cf. 1, 8, 3; 4, 1, 8; 5, 1; 6, 2 
tam agnir abhyuvada satyakama iti, bhagavah iti ha pratisusrava; 7, 2; 5, 2, 
1 etc.; Mbh. 3, 198, 9 tam abravid atiyadto disyami, tvaritam eva diyatim 
ity abravid bradhmanah.:Compare, in modern English, A. Thirkell, The 


_ Brandons (Guild), p.146... said Mrs. B.... “but I have freed myself 


from the tyranny of string” “The t. of s. ?” the Vicar repeated. 

Of special interest are the examples of variation in the choice of words: 
SB. 11, 4, 1, 10 dvav aghdraw paitca prayaja dgneya ajyabhago ’stamah, the 
use of an ordinal number being in perfect harmony with Vedic usage ®%); 
GobhGS. 3, 2, 11 f. ndnupasprsya bhojanam pratah, sayam upasprsya- 
bhojanam....; cf. also 4, 8, 3—4 ity drdhvam udiksamano devajanebhyah, 
tiryann itarajanebhyo ’rvan aveksamanah. Cf. Shakespeare, Much ado 5, 1 
until to-morrow morning, lords, Oh ee, my lords : we look for 
you tomorrow. 

_Elsewhere chiasmus combines with other. fond of variation: ChU. 8, 1, 
3 ubhav agnis ca. vayus ca, siryacandramasav ubhau. In an enumeration of 
formulas TS. 5, 5, 11 f. it reads (12): mayukh prajapatyah ‘the ape (?) be- 
longs to P. (adj.)’”’, alo haliksno.vrsadamsas te dhatuh ‘‘the owl, grasshopper 
(?), cat are for Dh. (gen.)”, sarasvatyai sdrih syeta purusavak “to S. (dat.) 
the white starling .. .” etc. 

There are apparent exceptions to the tendency to repeat a given schema 
if the second occurrence is enlarged by a ‘subordinate clause’ : AiB. 7, 20, 
5 uttarottarinim ha sriyam asnute, ’snute ha prajandm aisvaryam adhipa- 
iyam, ya evam upasthaya ... dikgate ksatriyah san; JB. 3, 171 avannddyam 
runddhe, vrikte dvisato bhratrvyasyannddyam ya evam veda; Chu. 3, 18, 
3—6 so ’gnind .... bhati ca tapati ca, bh. c. t. c. kirtyi.... ya evam veda; 
SB. 11, 2, 1, 2 dasa va ime puruse prand atmaikadaso yasminn ete pranah 


*8) Seo Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. Grammatik III, p. 400; Gonda, Obser- 
vations on ordinal numbers, in Bingkisan Budi, ‘Festschrift’-van Ronkel, Leiden 
1950, p. 135 ff.; E. Benveniste, Noms d’ agent et noms d’action en I.-E., Paris 1948, 
p. 144 ff. ae 
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pratisthitah “there are these ten vital airs in man, and the eae in which 
these vital airs are established is the eleventh”. . 

This inversion may also occur in connection with nominal or aomipouta 

predicates: SB. 5, 5, 3, 7° ‘sarvam vd esa idam upary upari bhavaty arvag 
evdsmad idam sarvam bhavati yo rajastiyena yajate. 
' As may appear from some of the above instances the tendency of ‘in- 
creasing magnitude’ plays: an important part in these variations: BarU. 
1,1, 1 usd vd asvasya medhyasya Sirah, stiryas caksuh, vatah pranah, vydttam 
agnir vaisvdnarah (inverted order), samvatsara dtma (the original order); 
4, 3, 7 yo ‘yar vijidnamayah pranesu, hrdy antarjyotih purusah; GobhGS. 
3, 2, 51 dgneye "ja, aindre meso, gauh pavamane. 

There are, however, curious exceptions: in an éatiietation aiid Gient: 
ification of the 16 parts of the body of.a horse (SB. 10, 6, 4, 1) 1—10 
exhibit the order dyauh prstham “the sky is the back” ... naksatrany 
asthini, nabho m&msdni, 11 has the inverted order évadhyam sikatah, 12 
the normal order sindhavo gudah (rhyme! sik. sindh.), in 13 the longer 
yakre ca klomanag ca precede, with inverted order, parvatah, but in 14 the 
likewise longer osadhayas ca vanaspatayaég ca come, in the original order, 
before lomani: thus 13 and 14 are in a way symmetrically constructed. 

Many..instances of a chiastic order of words have, however, little or 
nothing to do with balanced sentence structure. JB..1, 87 ddityo va etad 
atragra asid yatraitac catvalam, ado ’gnih the two parts of the utterance 
containing 9 and 2 words form a chiasmus so as to underline the two op- 
posite terms “‘sun” and “‘fire”’ ; 1, 121 tato vai te pita medhyah srita abhavann, 
agacchan svargam lokam; AiB. 7, 1, 2 yah svahsutyam praha tasydjinam, 
ud sarvesim hotur va; here i]a which is a very short word seems to have 
taken precedence of the long word group s. h. v.; however, the last sentence 
constitutes the end of a very long enumeration which, though interrupted, 
forms unity and is constructed in a rather uniform way; ChU. 2, .24, 4 
lokadviram apdvrnu, pasyema tva vayam rajyaya: the second clause is 
virtually subordinated “that we may see’... .”. In passages such as Gobh. 
1, 4, 1 the order of words is in the first place determined by reasons of relief 
and mutual opposition: atha vagyato balin haret; bhdsetannasamsiddhim, 
atithibhih, kamam sambhdseta. Cf. also 2,.9, 22-24 etayaivaorta striyah, 
tisnim; mantrena tu homah; cf. also 3, 9, 4—5. 

In ‘contracted’ or ‘reduced’ parallel structures a chiastic postion of 
words is likewise far from rare; BarU. .2, 2, 2 adharayainam vartanya 
prihivy anvayatia, dyaur uttarayad; 4, 5, 1 tayor ha m. brahmavadini babhiva, 


striprajitaiva tarhi k., the antithetical character of both clauses being’ 
obvious; ChU. 4, 16, 2; 8, 1, 5 ndsya jarayaita; jiryati, na vadhenasya ha-. 


nyate. A complicated case is e. g. the formula PB. 1, 2, 6 idam aham amum 
yajamanam pasusv adhythami pasusu ca mam brahmavarcase ca; GobhGS. 
4,7, 27—28; VaikhSmS. 2, 8; BarU. 1, 4, 4 may be quoted in order to show 
that chiasmus accompanied by curtailment may, in narrative style, suggest 
the idea of immediate succession; sé gaur abhavat, rsabha itaras ... 
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‘It would however be incorrect to explain all instances of chiasmus from 
factors of a stylistic character. The order of words was also varied under — 
the influence of syntactic tendencies. In many cases, although a repetition 
of the main schema adopted in the former of two sentences might a priori 
be expected, the order of words is changed. Not infrequently the first 
sentence is virtually subordinated and the verb of the following parallel 
utterance placed in the initial position 2°). Compare e. g. JB. 1, 121 tato vai te 
pita medhyas srita abhavann, agacchan svargam lokam: although Caland 
was right in translating: “da wurden sie rein, opferfahig, gestiitzt, und 
kamen in den Himmelsraum” a translation “and as they had become 
pure ..., they entered into ...”, though overshooting the mark, might 
perhaps be preferred ; 2, 117 tato va ddityah pirve svargam lokam agacchann, 
ahiyantangirasah ‘whereas .., ...’’; ef. 2, 122 etc. Compare e. g. the type 
JB.-1, 256 na haivamvido ’nrtam cana vadato yajnah sravati, sravati ha va 
anrtam vadato yajito ’tha ha piiyati, no ha tv evamvido yajiah sravati na 
piyati. 

However, the initial Séattioll of a verb may also be Asieunined by a 
well-known tendency to emphasize the immediate succession of the 
processes, their simultaneity, the ‘dramatic’ nature of the events, the 
affirmative character of the verbal idea and so on. °°) In these cases also 
it was an: ancient and wide- spread syntactic tendency which induced 
speakers and writers to express themselves ‘chiastically’: SB. 3, 3, 3, 16 
yena viseah pari dviso vrnakti vindate vasu. Placed crosswise in a similar 
way are the elements of a nominal sentence of the type JB. 1, 294 ye ra- 
thantarad adsan, rathantaram te ’nvasrjyanta; ye barhata, brhat ie; cf, 295 ete. : 
the word r. is obviously thrown into relief. 

Special attention may be drawn to the structure of so- -called compound 
sentences, because they often exhibit peculiarities in the order of words. 
Barv. 1, 4,14 yo vai sa dharmah, satyam vai tat. Two correlatives are how- 
ever often found combining in the middle of such a bipartite ‘period’: 
BarU. 3,-3, 2 agacchan vai te tatra, yatrasvamedhayajino gacchanti; further 
on in the same paragraph it reads: tatragamayad, yatra ..., probably in 
order to lay some emphasis on tatra, or rather on the locality; cf. ChU. 
3, 13, 7. For later prose see e. g. Paficat. 4, 4, 40 +. Other words or com- 
binations of words are also often repeated in the middle of a bipartite 
structure so as to constitute a chiasmus: ChU. 1, 7, 5 tasyaitas ya tad eva 
ripam yad amusya ripam, yadv amusya gesnau tau gesnau. 

To what extent the order of words adopted in a given utterance may 
be varied when a parallel utterance is made to follow may for instance 
appear from AV.-2, 7; 4 ardtir no. ma tarin | ma nas tarisur abhimatayah 


2”) See Remarques sur la place du verbe ..., p. 12; 67 ff. For the type Plaut. 
Trin. 250 now datur : ducitur familia tota, and other constructions see also Hofmann, 
Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 122 f. 

30) For ‘Anschluszstellung’ and so on seo also Remarques .<., -p. 67 ff. 
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which exhibits a double chiasmus (cf. RV. 9, 114, 4 arativa ma nas tarit). 
A formula repeated in a varying order of words is embedded in another 
chiasmus: VaikhSmS. 2, 8 bhavati bhiksém dehiti brahmano briydat, ksa- 
triyo bhiksdm bhavati dehiti, vaisyo bhiksim dehi bhavatiti. A complicated 
example is, in Latin, Enn, Ann, 269 spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles 
amatur;o. b. :h.m. and s. (0. b.) : (Rh. m.) a. 

A curious instance is ChU. 3, 13, 6 sa ya etan evam paiica brahmapurasin 
svargasya lokasya dvdrapan veda, asya kule viro jayate, pratipadyate svargam 
lokam, ya e. e. p. bp. s. l. dp. v., with ‘Anschluszstellung’ of pratipadyate, 
which moreover is followed by a subordinate clause. . 

Although no example of chiasmus proper, mention may also be made 
of the more or less epexegetical repetition of a term in Ch. 7, 7, 1 vijtdnena 
va rgvedam vijdnati (8 lines)... lokam amum ca vijitdnenaiva vijdnati; the 
repetition conditioned by the consideranle: length of the sentence creates 
the impression of a chiasmus.*!) 

Chiasmus has even become a striking feature in the composition of larger 
units. There is no fundamental difference between the inverted order of 
the second part of a communication as occurs e. g. ChU. 3, 18, 1 mano 
brahmety wpasitety adhydtmam, athddhidaivatam akaso brahmety (updsita) 
or BarU. 4, 1,2... daddmi itt hovaca j. v. . sa hovica y. piti me... itt (ef. 
4, 1, 1; 2, 4) on the one hand and SB. 4, 4, 7~8 ... tty aprasastah. atha 
pragasiah ...; BarU. 4, 4, 6 tad esa sloko bhavati ... iti nu kimayamanah; 


athakamayamdnah: yo ... itt, or 2, 3,.1—3 ending with ity adhidaivatam — 


and 4—6 beginning with athadhydimam, the former half of this chapter 
describing the two forms of brahman with reference to the divinities, the 
latter with reference to the self of man; and a similar structure of 3, 7 (cf. 
15); ChU. 2, 7, 8 (cf. 2, 7, 2)-—cf. also ChU. 1, 5, 2; 1, 6, 8: 7, 1; 3, 18, 2; 4, 
3, 2 : 3;—on the other hand. These crosswise constructed descriptions of 
two successive parallel events, of parallel cases or objects is not foreign to 
the narrative style of common people. The other day I heard a man who 
obviously had been regaled with a copious lunch and dinner enumerate 
the food and drink which he had partaken of: “‘.. . dat was ie middageten. 
nou krijg je het avondeten: .....”. Compare, in Geeck e. g. Hdt. 1, 149 
abrar pwév ai “Iddes addtés sion, ‘alde dé al. Aiodldec. . 

Another feature in the composition of Sarteint chapters of early upani- 


sads is the tendency to construct a twofold argumentation chiastically: - 


ChU. 3, 14, 2—4 manomayah ... sarvakimad ... anddarah, esa me... vd; 
esa Me ..... sarvakarma . anadarak etc.; “the soul, qualified by many 


aiiectives) is smaller than a grain, and greater than the earth”, both: 


thoughts are developed, but in the first sentence the subject follows the 
epithets, in the second it precedes them*), 
ron the frequency of this device in ancient prose texts it may be con- 


31) Miss Beth, 0.¢., p. 30 is.right-in comparing 7, 5, 3 and 7, 6, 2. 
82) For post-Vedic prose texts see Miss Beth, o.c., p. 37 ff. 
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cluded that its use in metrical texts was no ‘invention’ of poets, no ‘poet- 
ical adornment’. Before turning to the metrical mantra collections and 
other ‘poems’, mention may be made of some relevant observations of the 
Indian theorists. **) Mammata, in dealing with akramata, i.e. “absence of. 
uniformity” gives Kavyapr. 7, 252 the following example : dvayam gatam 
samprati gocaniyatim samdgamaprarthanaya kapalinah | kala ca s& kanti- 
mati kalavatah tvam asya lokasya ca netrakaumudt, on which he adds the 
comment that the occurrence of the particle ea would be proper after tvam 
in order to make the two correlated clauses more uniform. Raghavabhatta 
even suggested altering the text of Kal. Sak. 5, 11 abhyakiam iva 
snitah sucir asucim iva prabuddha iva suptam | boddham iva svairagatir 


— janam tha sukhasanginam avaimt in order to avoid prakramabhanga- or 


lack of symmetry. Elsewhere however the same authority gives evidence 
of understanding one of the main functions of chiasmus : in Kal. Sak. 
4, 13 it underlines the importance of an idea. Compare also Vimana, Kav, 
2, 2, 22. 

Before turning to a survey of the main types and funtion: of chiasmus 
in ancient Indian metrical texts, two notes may be inserted here. An inter- 
esting order of words which should not be left undiscussed is RV. 3, 6, 5 
vrata te agne mahato mahéini “grosz bist du und grosz ist dein Walten” 
(Geldner). It reminds us of the concluding words of Gorgias’ Epitaphios : 
toryagoty aitév anxodardvtay 6 doc od ovvanédave add GOdvatos otx 
éy dBavdtoio: odyact CH ob Cévtwr. Although a somewhat different 
order of words manifests itself often in two- three- or four-fold paral- 
lelisms, it is not possible to regard any crosswise varied binary structure 
as a marked example of chiasmus. *4) In AV. 3, 13, 5 dpo bhadrd ghrtam id 
Gpa adsan the adj. bh. and the subst. gh, are, syntactically and semantically 
speaking, not on a par. Cf. also 4, 9, 10; 6, 63, 1 etc. In other cases there 
is a chiasmus, but two terms do not belong to the same class of words and © 
one member of the structure is ‘incomplete’ : AV. 2, 3, 6 gam no bhavantv 
apa | osadhayah sivah. 

Not rarely the initial term of a preceding sentence occupies the last 
place in the subsequent parallel sentence. This structure which may be 
exemplified by Shakespeare, Mach. 2, 3 I’ll to England : : To Ireland I, 
may render yeoman service in emphasizing a strong contrast or opposition. 
The opposite ideas placed in each other’s immediate neighbourhood are. 
so to say made to collide with each other. Cf. also AV. 8, 9, 9 pasyanti tve 
na tve pasyanty enim “some see her, some see her not’’. Association or 
‘attraction’ may have given rise to such metrically easy arrangements 
of words as Mbh, 12, 266, 23 mucyate bandhandt puspam | phalam vrksat 
pramucyate ; 14, 16, 32 punah punas ca maranam | janma caiva p. p. | 
ahara vividha bhukiah | pita nandvidhah stanah; cf. also such enumerations 


58) See also Miss Beth, o.c., p. 14 f. 
24) See for a discussion of the relevant facts in the Atharvaveda Miss Beth, 
o.c., p. 17 ff 
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of similar terms as e. g. AV. 2, 10, 6 amuktha yaksmad duritéd avadyad | 
druhah pasdd grahyds codamukthah; cf. 3, 28, 3. In AV. 6, 73,11 two 
groups of names are placed in the middle of the line, preceded and followed 
by the invocation “let come here”: : eha ydtu varunah somo agnir | brhas- 
patir vasubhir eha ydtu. eae 
AV. 1, 23, 3 asitam te pralayanam | asthanam asitam tava : p. and a. 
are semantically related : “dusky is your place of repose, d. is your place’”’; 
of. 3, 19, 4; 4, 10, 6 ¢ d; (cf. also the type 4,.12, 5 loma lomnd sam kalpayd 
| tvacd sam kalpayd tvacam) : to all probability rhythmical variations based 
upon popular usage and preferred for reasons of versification. This schema 


may "occur so as to form part of larger units. Even so it may suggest the 


idea of contrast ; cf. Homer A 786 f. yeveyj uév se a got *Ayiddeds, | 
apeapdtepoc dé ot goo. 

_Afine example of two half-stanzas which motel in the main ‘symme- 
trical exhibit a chiasmus is AV. 4, 13, 1 uéa deva avahitam | devd unnayatha 
punah | utdgas cakrusam deva | devd jivayathad punah. RV. 4, 25, 8 is in 
substance anaphoric in structure, the verb which is common to all four 
padas occurring only once, at the end: indram pare ’vare madhyamasa . . _ 
ae ee ., havante ; the second pida however has the ace. indram twice : 
indram. yiinto *vasitasa indram “T. those travelling, those resting I. ”, ef. 
1, 32; 15 where the same phrase “those tr., those r.” occurs : indro ydto 
vasitasya raja; in 4, 25, 8 this pair of complementary terms occupies the 
same place in the middle of a pada. 


As already stated the repetition of the second term results in a form of. 


-chiasmus which lends itself very well to the purpose of emphasizing a 
special part of the utterance : Chailley, L’Inde p. 181 ... dans ce congreés, 
les idées qui sont exposées sont européennes et européenne la langue usitée. 
In Homer, A 183 yyt x? éufj wai éuois Erdgowot (éyé in the same verse and in 


184). RV. 5, 83, 2 vi.erksdin hanty uta hanti raksasah : the immediately — 


repeated “he fells” and the great distance between the two objects lend 
some special force to the pada. .- 

Not rarely the order of words is changed doubtless partly for the sake 
of giving prominence to two complementary terms: AV. 1, 19, 1 ma no 
vidan vivyddhino | mo ablaoyadhine vidan “let not the piercers find us, nor 
let the penetrators find us”; 2, 30, 5 eyam agan patikama | janikimo *ham 
dgamam; AV. 5, 14, 13 agnir ivaitu pratikilam | anukilam ivodakam “et 
it go like fire up-stream, down-stream like water”; Manu 2, 135 brah- 
manam dagavarsam tu | satavarsam tu bhimipam . Cseibare, in Greek, 
Homer K 13 adidy ovplyywrv 0 évonty buaddy Pdvladéow 


A positive and a negative term are strongly contrasted in AV. 4, 36, 2 - 


yo no dipsad adipsato | dipsato yas ca dipsati i. e. “whether or not we try 
to harm ... .”; similarly 6, 37, 3. Cf. also Manu 2, 234; 3,43; cf. 3, 149. 
Two verbal forms of complementary character follow each other im- 
mediately: AV. 5, 8, 7 yan asdv atisardms cakarq krnavac ca yan; the two 
padas are not strictly parallel. 
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Special attention may be drawn to the type AV. 2, 8, 2 apeyam rdtry 
ucchaty [ -apocchanty abhikrivarth: the former pada has: ‘tmesis’, in the 
latter verb and preverb form a unity. ‘It may however be remembered that 
the verb is often repeated in two more or less parallel sentences, contrary 
to ‘modern’ usage. This feature may easily result in a chiastic arrangement 
of words: in Latin, Ter. Phorm. 666 supellectile opus est, opus est sumptu 
ad nuptias, and also in prose, e. g. Cic. Att. 9, 5, 3 beneficia esusdem cogito, 
cogito etiam gravitatem. 

The same succession of terms may occur as a part of lates aati RY. 

2, 35, 3 sam anya yanty upa yanty anyah “(while) part of them (i.e. of the 
rivers) come together, others go towards (the sea)’’: an excellent stylistic 
means of underlining the idea of ‘diversity in similarity’ ~if the phrase 
‘unity in diversity’ may be varied in this way. It is however clear that 
lines such as AV. 5, 13, 4 caksusd te caksur hanmi | visena hanmi te visam 
lack the strong ‘antithetical’ force proper to those types of chiasmus in 
which two opposite terms follow each other immediately: the factor of 
rhythmical variation is here no doubt more important. A similar remark 
seems to apply to the type AV. 5, 14, 2 ava jahi ydtudhanan | ava krtyd- 
kytam jahi; AV. 2, 29, 2; 4, 19, 8; 5, 17, 7; 19, 14; 6, 64, 3. In lines of the 
type RV. 2, 11, 7 vi sama bhanie aprathiaiha: | aramsta parvata$ cit 
sarisyan two verbs are —as is often the case elsewhere —closely associated. 
» Very interesting is RV. 8; 35, 16—18, a prayer. for the good of the three 
classes of society, the names of which are in the three initial paidas cross- 


_ wise associated with an important possession or characteristic whereas 


the identical’ second pidas are strictly symmetrical: brahma jinvatam 

uta jinvatam dhiyo | hatam raksamsi sedhatam amivah. 

- Two parallel and identical processes performed by different persons 

may be performed with different aims or with reference to different ob- 

jects; if the latter are to be thrown into relief they may be given a chiastic 
position: AV. 3, 3, 3 adbhyas tua raja varuno hvayatu | somas tua hvayatu 

parvatebhyah, the waters and the mountains being co-ordinated with 
the subjects who are mentioned in pada 3. 

Anaphora followed by a crosswise varied order of words: RV. 10, 14, 
13 yamaya somam sunuta | y. juhuta havih, the third pada beginning with 
yamam; AV. 1, 16, 2 siséyddhyadha varunah © | &. agnir. wpavati (mainly 
for reasons of versification); cf. 3; 2, 4, 3, and especially the fine instance 
4, 12, 3 ab and 4 ab (cf. also 5) %), Cf. also Manu 3, 49; BhG. 5, 20. 

The order of words of a unit consisting of three or four terms may be 
varied as often as the unit is repeated: AV. 6, 1380, 4 un madayata maruta | 
ud antariksa madaya | agna unmadaya tvam asau mam anu socatu. Com- 
pare also AV. 6, 142, 3. Very instructive are some of those texts which 
consist of a long series of identical formulas to pay homage to divine 
beings, e. g. AV. 6, 13, 1-3 *), 

33) Miss. Beth, o.c., p. 22 f. See also (Leumann- \Hofmann, p. 798 £. 

%6) See Miss Beth, p. 18. 
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With regard to RV. 1, 163, 3 and 4 Bloomfield *’) observed that ‘‘the 
first form, with opening verb, asserts with the emphasis that belongs to 
a novel statement — dhus te trina divi bandhandni ~ ; the-second, with the 
verb in the middle, —trini.ta Ghur d. b.—repeats the same statement mus- 
ingly or reflectively, as an introduction to a further development of the 
theme of the hymn...’ He was, in the last part of this statement, no 
doubt right: the second pada of st. 4—triny apsu triny antah samudre— 
containing the anaphoric numeral has to all appearance also determined 
the front position of frini in the a pida. He is, however, mistaken in at- 
tributing, “in general”, this change of order to rhetorical motives. A 
similar result, viz. parallelism with regard to the following part of the 
utterance is attained in other passages. We may compare also in Homer, 
B 870 f. rév pév dp’? A. xal N. Hynododny, | N.’A. te, Noylovos dyiad téxva, 
65...; in the Latin Bible (Vulg.) Gen. 1, 27.it reads: ef creavit Deus 
hominem ad imaginem suam: ad 1. Dei c. illum, masculum et feminam creavit 
eos.’ Cf. also RV. 10, 185, 5d : 6a; Plaut. M. G. 19f. This structure is, in 
principle, not foreign to eolioguial usage: (a Dutch street-hawker) een 
kwartje!, mooie narcissen!—m. n.! e. k. een bos! A fine example of com- 
plicated chiasmus facilitating the concatenation of thoughts is Plautus, 
Amph. 483 eorum Amphitruonis alter est, alter Lovis: | verum minori puero 
maior est pater, | minor matori. 

A ‘syntactical chiasmus’ of the wipe AV. 16, 1, 5 yo ’sman dvesti, yam 
vayam dvismah may help to emphasize the idea of mutuality (cf. 16, 6, 4). 

Similar schemata exhibiting some form of variation are e. g.: RV.-10, 
90, 10 gavo ha jajfire tasmat. | tasmat jata ajavayah; RY. 2,.2, 1 yajfiena 
vardhata jdtavedasam | agnim yajadhvam havisé tana gira. The most plaus- 
ible explanation of this variation in the order of words seems to lie in the 
mutual attraction of synonyms or terms which are otherwise related. AV. 
2, 32, 4 (= 5, 23, 11) hato raja krimindm | utaisam sthapatir hatah: here 
the word hatah “killed”, which is often repeated in this text, is thrown 
into relief: the third pada begins with the group hato hatamdtad; esam which 
refers to krimindm does not convey any emphasis. Beautiful instances of 
a completely inverted arrangement are found in classical works: Kal. R. 
3, 23 umavrsankau sarajanmand yatha | yatha jayantena sacipuramdarau 
| Thus beside the numerous cases in which identical terms constitute a 
chiasmus, synonyms or words of the same semantic category ale very 
often involved in this ‘figure’. The chiasmus is not always very striking: 
AV. 6; 68, 1 (no parallelism); 88, 3 (where the chiastic position of satran | 


satriiyato produces paronomasia **); nor the correspondence between both 


parts of the binary structure close: AV. 5,.18, 4 nir vat ksatram nayati 


3) Bloomfield, On the variable ‘position of the finite verb in oldest Sanskrit, 
I. F. 31, p. 158. — 

38) In AV. 4, 5, 2 assonance: na fest vito ati vati | nati i kascana:; 
ae Homer, B 199. 
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_hanti varcah; as already stated this position of the verb may easily suggest 


the idea of immediate succession or that of intimate connection: Homer 
A 340 tinte xatantdooortes avéotate, piuvete 8 GAdovc; Any form of par- 
allelism is absent in those cases in which a verb of the second colon occu- . 
pies the initial position for ‘syntactic’ reasons: AV. 1,17, 2%); 3,.9, 5 etc. *) 
Even in cases such as Kath. 2, 6 ayam loko nasti parah the order of words. 
helps to emphasize an opposition. 

Not rarely however words of the same lexical oategory are arranged i in 
such a way as to form a chiasmus: Homer, # 83 éAdaBe noggdgeos bdvatoc 
zal potga pata; T° 179 Baaeds t ayadds xpategds 7 aiyuntys; AV. 6, 99, 
3 deva savitah soma rajan. The outer terms form a complementary pair 
which is by this very arrangement of the words thrown into some relief: 
Homer I’ 237 Kdotopd & inaddapor xal xd& dyador [Tolvéetuca; AV. 6, 60, 
1.... agruvai patim uta jayam ajdnaye; Kal. R. 2, 63 bhaktyd gurau mayy 
anukampayad ca. This arrangement is especially effective if the two last. 
syllables of the words involved are identical: Kal..R. 1, 26 dudoha gan sa 


yajiaiya | sasydya maghava divam. 


Jn the arrangement exemplified by Homer A 19 éxéocat [Totduoto nbd, 
é6 & olxad’ ixéo8ar the outer terms stand out: “(first) to sack the city of P., 
(in the second place, or: then) return...” or “... as wellas...”, of. 144° 
(cf. 178!); cf. MS. 4, 14, 1 devdndm pita janita prajandm; Manu 2, 10 srutis 
tu vedo vijfieyo | dharmasastram tu vai smrtih; also AV..3, 5, 6 ye dhivdno 
rathakarah | karmara ye manisinah. Two more or less synonymous words 
appearing as outer terms are somewhat emphasized in AV. 2, 36, 1 c justd 
varesu samanesu valguh; cf. 3, 30, 2. Similarly in a complete sloka: Manu ~ 
2, 162. Complementary antithesis is very adequately expressed BhG. 2, 16 
nasato vidyate bhaivo| nabhdvo vidyate satah; 18, 73 nasto mohah smrtir labdhd. 

A fine instance of antithetical chiasmus is Homer, 4 400 dada tor vice | 
yetvato elo yéoeta wdyn, ayoot Oé tv ausivw; ef. also A 403; Hes. Op. 723; 
Manu, 2, 153 ajito bhavati vai balab | pité bhavati mantradah “a man dee: 
titute of (sacred) knowledge is a child, his father is the one who teaches 
him the Veda’’. Association of verb forms is not rare: RV. 1, 35, 9 the 
activity of the god Savitar is described as follows: apamivam badhate veti. 
stiryam “‘he drives affliction away, sets the sun in motion’’; 5, 82, 4 natural 
phenomena which often go together: pra vata vainti patayanti vidyutah. 
Complementary processes: Manu 3, 66 bulasanelehy yam ca gacchanti | karsantt 
ca mahad yasah. 

The middle position of two forms, or derivatives, of the ‘relative’ pro- 
noun became, as far as I am able to see, more frequent in post-Vedic 
times: BhG. 2, 70.... yadvat | tadvat ... ; 14, 11 (asymmetrical period) 

‘ yada | tada. . .; Mbh. 8, 62, 22 ndétmanam socati tatha, yatha 8. naigsadham, 
Similarly, we find in Homer, B 528... of tw téa0¢ ye Saos T. A. Cf. also RV. 


7, 50,4; 9,111, 2... tad | yatra... ; 4, BA, 4. . tad | yatha . . 


39) See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 18. 
40) See also Miss Beth, o.c., p. 24. 
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*. More complicated instances are: RV. 2, 1, 13 tvuam agna Gditydsa asyam 
| tudo jihvam sucayas cakrire kave, the two word pairs dd. and 8., and ds. 
and j. are distributed over both padas but their order is inverted, mouth 
and tongue belonging together. AV. 4, 22, 3 ayam astu dhanapatir dha- 
nandm | ayam visém vispatir astu raja; double chiasmus. Markedly anti- 
thetical is Mbh. 14, 16, 34 priyair vivdso bahusah | samvisas capriyaih saha. 
A complicated instance is also RV. 1, 34, 11 prdwyus taristam ni rapamsi 
mrksatam | sedhatam dveso bhavatam sacabhaia: 

A description of all variations occurring in these texts would be almost 
endless. Compare e, g. AV. 18, 3, 62 vivasvan no amrtatve dadhdtu | paraitu 
mrtyur amrtam na etu | imdn raksatu purusdn.. 2°), Cf. also Manu 2, 59; 
62; 3, 285. The four pidas of BhG. 1, 29 follow each other chiastically; 
2, 66 is a curious instance of ‘chiastic concatenation’ : ndstt buddhir ayuk- 


tasya | na cdyuktasya bhavand | na cabhdvayatah santir | asantasya kutah 
' sukham, BhG. 9, 25 yanti... devan| pitfny....| bhitiiniy....|y....méam; 


strong emphasis is laid on mam.**) Cf. also 9, 27; fourfold chiasmus Manu 
3, 238. 

Chiasmus may be followed by other ‘seme of variation: AV. 5, 28, 7; 6, 
64, 2 samdno mantrah samitih samani | samanam vratam saha cittam esd ; 
ef. also Manu 3, 70; Mbh. 12, 266, 40 ndparddho ’sti ndrinam | nara eva- 
paradhyati.*) In structures of greater length one of the members of the 


‘ parallelism.may though sharing in the chiasmus exhibit a different struc- 


ture: Manu 2, 238 sraddadhanah subhim vidydm | Gdaditdvarad api | an- 
tyad api param dharmam | striratnam duskuléd api. With the Behaghel 
tendency: Manu 3, 37 ab dasa pirredn parin vamsyan | dtmanam caika- 
vimsakam ; cf. 38; 2, 63. 

‘Variation’ seems to have been the main factor in those frequent cases 
in which a chiastic order of words does not occur before the last member 
or last member but one of a series of parallel utterances. An instructive 
example is AV. 1, 6, 4, where the third pida exhibits chiasmus, and the 
fourth and fifth are subject to other, more divergent, forms of variation: 
sam na apo dhanvanydh | sam u santo antipyah | sam nah khanitrimé Gpah | 
sam u yah kumbha abhrtah | siva nah santu varsikih. Cf. also AV. 4, 14, 7 
and 8 praticydm disi....| ud... | ad... | d. dhruvayim ... | antarikge 
madyato... ; 6, 13, 3; 19,1. 


Chiasmus at the end of a smaller series of strictly cane utterances | 


oceurs e. g. also AV. 19, 54, 5 émam ca lokam paramam ca lokam | punydims 


ca lokdn vidhrtis ca punyadh; 5, 28, 3; 9. Cf. also 4, 20, 6; Manu 3, 45; 284. 


41). I fear I can neither agree with Bloomfield, Rig-veda repetitions, p. 106 in 


- holding RV. 1, 124, 2 to have been constructed in a crosswise antithetical manner 


nor with the translation proposed by him. 

42) Cf. Monosyllaba am Satz- und Versschlusz im Andidiechen, Acta Or. - 17, 
p. 128 ff. 

43) A Greek instance is: Hes. Op. 384, 
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Compare Shakespeare, K. L. 1,1 honour’d as my king, lov’d as my father, 
as my master follow’d; Plaut. Men, 249. 
In view of this, also in other languages, undeniable peecehes for. Variation 


to the requirements of versification cannot: be regarded as settling the 
question as to why the poet changed the order in cases such as AV. 4, 5, 4 
ejad ejad ajagrabham | caksuh prénam ajagrabham | angany iia 
sarva, where sarvé is thrown into relief. 

Elsewhere the order of words changes in the second sentence; not to 
return to its original form: AV. 4, 20, 9. Compare also AV. 5, 4, 5 hiran- 
yayah panthdna dsann | aritrani hiranyayd | navo hiranyayir dsan | yabhih— ; 
although the metre has had influence we might imagine that in the first 
pada “golden” was thrown into relief, in the others the objects: “golden 
were the paths, also the oars and the ships”. Cf. also Kal. R. 3, 37.-The 
order changes in the third, not in the fourth colon: AV. 6, 56,2; in the 
second colon only: RV. 8, 48,.3 apdéma somam amrta abhiima | aganma 
jyotir avidama devdn; cf., in Latin, Plautus, Pseud. 286 ff. si amabas, in- 
venires mutuom, | ad danistam devenires, adderes faenusculwm, | surruperes 
patri. A similar variation in the order of words, accompanied by the Be- 
haghel effect: Kal. R. 1, 22 jfane mawnam ksama saktau | ‘yiige slagha- 
vtparyayah. Cf. Plautus, Pou: 1219 f. 

As may appear from part of the above quotations —see e. g. AY, 2, 36, 
1; MS. 4, 14, 1—the terms are often arranged in such a way that two words 
of the same lexical or semantic class meeting in the middle of the ‘figure’ 
constitute an example of the tendency to ‘increasing magnitude’: in Homer, 


A8°Hon v *Agysin ual "Adadxopernic “Adin ; B 282 pidov dxodceay 


nal émtpoacaatato Povdjy; B199; 343; A 57; 191; 501; 564; 2 139; Hes. Op. 


599; 674 #4); in the Avesta, Yt..10, 89. We might compare also such de- 


liberated specimens of well-balanced chiastic: structure as e.g. Kal. R. 
2, 6 sthitah sthitam uccalitah praydtam |.nisedusim dsanabandhadhirah | ja- 
labhilasi jalam ddadanam | chayeva tim bhitpatir anvagacchat. 

Incidentally two successive pidas belonging to different stanzas con- 
stitute a chiasmus: AV. 5, 26, 1 b: 2a agnih pravidvdn tha vo yunaktu |. y. 
devah savita prajanan. 

It is almost needless to add some ee of perere in works of the 
post-epic period: Kal. R. 8, 47 yad anena tarur na patitah | ksapité tad- 
vitapdsrayad lata; 10, 30 udadher iva ratnani tejamsiva vivasvatah | .. 
Igvarag. 5, 39 mano niyamya,. pranidhdya kayam (mutual ‘attraction’ of 
similar terms); 8, 9; 9, 10... protam | otam ... ; 11, 77 is an example of 
a syntactically parallel, but lexically chiastic arrangement : yasman nod- 
vijate loko | lokdn nodviyate ca yah (cf. AV. 16, 1, 5); Kalh. Rajat. 7, 456 
na priydkranditaih snihyan na kupyann apriyoktibhih (antithetical com- 
plementary chiasmus); Ragtrapalap. 37, 16 apramdda sugatena varnito 


44) There are however numerous »xamples to the contrary: A 7; B 289; 368 ete. 


‘in the word order at the end of a uniform series of utterances, a reference _ 
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nindita hi sugataih pramatiakah “the attentive one is praised by the Su- 
gata, the careless are blamed by the sugatas” *); in a deliberated and 
complicated form: Bhar. Kir. 1, 5 sa kimsakhd sddhu na sasti yo "dhipam | 
hitén na yah samsrnute sa kimprabhuh. 

The above picture of chiasmus in Ancient Indian is necessarily based 
to a large extent on a collection of passages exhibiting, within the same 
syntactic unity, variations of word order. A study of a wider selection of 
material, comprising also parallel occurrences of the same mantras, would 
lie beyond the scope of this book. Yet a short list of instances may be 
produced here in order to show that the same idea is sometimes expressed 
by two or even more strings of words which, though in the main identical 
or equivalent, differ with regard to the word order. **) RV. 1, 7, 4 c ugra 
ugrabhir witibhih : 1, 129, 5 ¢ ugrabhir ugrotibhih; 3, 27, 2 b gird yajiiasya 
sidhanam : 8, 23, 9 b'y. s. g. (cf. 8, 6, 3 b stomair y. s. ete. 47); 1, 124, 10 b 
abudhyamanah panayah sasantu : 4, 51,3¢...p.s.|a....; AV. 1, 20, 3b 
vadham varuna yavaya : d variyo yavaya vadham. Compare also RV. 1, 22,18 
irini padad vi cakrame visnur.... +. : 8, 12, 27 yada te visnur ojasa | t. p. vic.; 
1, 23, 7 marutvantam havaimaha | indram & somapitaye : 8, 76, 6 1. pratnena 
manmand | m. h. | asya somasya pitaye;.1, 117, 2 yo vam asvind manaso 

_javiyan :1, 188, 1... manaso yo javiyan. 

That a given verse unit may appear, in another Vedic corpus, in a more 
or less changed form is a well-known fact; that this change may result 
-in chiasmus may for instance appear from TB. 2, 7, 15, 4 ya divyd apah 
payasd sambabhivuh | ya... yah | | as against AV. 4, 8, 5 ya apo divyah . 

The relation between identical groups of words occurring both in short 
and long metrical units deserves special mention. Thus AV. 4, 20, 2 tisro 
divas tisrah prthivih as against RV. 4, 53, 5 t. d. p. t. invati with chiasmus.‘*) 

In other cases a somewhat different order of words combines with 
variation in the grammatical forms used: RV. 5, 4, 7 vayam havyaih pé- 
vaka bhadragoce : 7, 14, 2.v. deva havisa bh. Cf. also BV. 1, 24, 9 : 6, 74, 2; 
1, 25, 10 : 8, 25, 8; 1, 34, 12 : 1, 112, 24; 1, 36, 14 : 1, 172, 3. 


4) Cf. also H. Jacobi, Ausgewiihlte, Erzihlungen i in. Mahérashtri, Leipzig 1886, 
p. LXVHI. 
* 48) It should however be borne in mind that in the large majority of cases the 
repetition is literal: see the collection of relevant fants in M. Bloomfield, Rig-veda 
repetitions, Harvard 1916. 

47) Bloomfield, o.c., p. 74 f. 

48) CE. also Whitney-Lanman on AV, 6, 108, ‘8 (0.0, p. 359), 


wil Meee coer Tee cae 


VI 
ANAPHORA 


We now proceed to the widespread phenomenon of anaphora, i. e. a 
repetition of words or phrases at the beginning of a succession of clauses, 
Being in the Vedic mantra texts a feature of considerable frequency it 
occurs both in more or less parallel clauses and in clauses or sentences 
dissimilar in length and structure. Here also it would be wrong to consider 
the occurrences from the point of view of Indian or European traditional 
stylistics; and modern discussions on the foundations of literary style, 
whatever their value or standpoint, likewise do not appear to help us much 
further in understanding the significance of this device in the Veda +). It 
must always be borne in mind that ancient Indian literary style was based 
on the spoken word and mainly evolved by the practice.of addressing or 
discussing power or powers. It will be evident that the conditions for for- 
mulating thoughts, desires, effusions; mythical truths and traditions, 

religious and metaphysical ‘theories’ etc. impose in archaic, traditional, 


~homogeneous and pre-scientific surroundings considerable limitations on 


style and diction in general. Phraseology and the construction of clauses. . 
and sentences are highly stereotyped; patterns once introduced and having 
proved adequate means of expressing.specific thoughts or argumentations 


_ are infinitely repeated. In expounding views and theories no ‘link in the 


argument is passed over in silence, no repetition, however tedious in mod- 
ern eyes, avoided. It was doubtless such traditions and practices which 
led to the emergence of a style in which the train of thought.was broken 
up into short clauses and sentences patterned upon the same models, a 
style shrinking from vagueness.and variation, and abounding in reiter- 
ations of various kinds. A single example may be quoted here ?): JB. 2, 129 
brahma vai trivrd, brahma rathantaram; brahmand vava sa brahmavarcasam 
Grdhnod; brahmanaiva brahmavarcasam rdhnoti ya evam veda “the trivrd is 
brahma, the r. is b., by b. he caused his pre-eminence in brahma, to in- 
crease; by b. he causes his pre-eminence in brahma to increase, who 
knows thus”. The main characteristic, from the point of view of stylistics, 
is the ‘consistent use’ of anaphora, but it will be clear that this anaphora 
has little to do with the idea of poetic embellishment. That this phraseol- 
ogy and these syntactical devices made their influence felt also in the 
composition of ‘poetry’, i. e. of the mantra literature can hardly be a matter 
for doubt. 


1) See eg. H. Seidler, Allgemeine Stilistik, Gottingen 1953, p. 171. 


2) See also H. Oldenberg, Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa, Abh. Ges. 
Wiss. Géttingen 1917, p. 1 ff. 
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It has ‘already been intimated that so-called semi-primitive speech 3) 
often consists in linking together or merely joining a number of compar- 
atively short utterances. In expressing themselves in this way the persons 
speaking not infrequently begin a subsequent clause or sentence in: the 
same way as the preceding one. This repetition can often be considered a 
short ‘Auftakt’ or preamble pronounced before the next. link in the chain 
of thoughts or emotions is, as a rule by means of the same or of a slightly 
modified scheme, added to the part:of the utterance which came before. 
In these clauses or sentences we generally find one subject and one pre- 


. .dieate, or one object connected with one subject and one predicate. In 


colloquial usage such successions are highly common : a Dutch boy ad- 
dressing his companion : laten we naar dat veld gaan, laten we nou gaan 


-voetballen. If we go into raptures or are carried away by emotion we are 


apt to distribute a composite thought over a plurality of short sentences, 


‘repeating elements of the first clause at the beginning of the following 


ones : Shaw, Getting married, ch. 12 (p. 301) We look to you : «’s your 
place, your office, your duty. In ancient literatures such counterparts as, in 


. Latin, Cato, R. R. 144, 3 qua oleam legerit, qui deportartt are far from rare : . 


‘compare also, in medieval. Javanese, Kor. p. 162 maweh bhoga winalés in 
bhoga, maweh duhkha winalés in duhkha .... “causing pleasure is repaid 
by pleasure, causing pain is repaid by pain” *). This anaphora also appears 
. when a new communication or. utterance bearing on a similar fact, a 


corresponding or subsequent act, etc.:is added to what has already been 


~ said or stated. Instances of this paratactic-supplementary: construction 


are Corp. Inscr. Lat. V, 3496 ... waort ..., quae vixit mecum ..., quae 


tulit secum .. ., quae duxit ...; Cato R. R. 144, 1 oleam legendam hoc modo 


.locare Crore oleam cogito “recte omnem arbitratu domini ...,.oleam ne 


stringito . . 
This shennmenen: usually .called :anaphora, has been misunderstood 


for many years. It may be true that this repetition at the beginning of 
.a@ succession of clauses may under certain circumstances be a means of 
adding strength, charm or. beauty to the style —a view already pronounced 


in Greek antiquity ®)—, it does not follow that it originally was an arti- 
ficial device invented for the very reason to achieve these ‘excellencies’. 


-- The Auctor ad Herennium 4, 19 may have been right in holding anaphora 


an important stylistic element in speaking and writing measured language 
—it was because of its venustas, gravitas, and acrimonia much suited ‘“ad 
ornandam et ad exaugendam orationem” —, but that does not mean that 


2) ‘Those who like I. Dyen (J.A.0.8. 1956, p. 53 ff.) feel inclined to draw illegitimate 


« conclusions from the use of this term — for instance arrogance on the part of those 


who use them -- might speak ofnatural speech or something to that effect. 

‘4) . Other Indonesian instances: Bijleveld, o.c., p. 20; African parallels: C. Meinhof, 
Die Dichtung der Afrikaner, 1911, :p. 97. 

5) See the enumeration of the relevant passages given by L. Otto, De anaphora 


e Thesis :Marburg 1907, p.:9 ff. 
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it was foreign to those Romans who did not strain after rhetorical effects. 
Nor can the Greeks, in general, be considered to have been the first to use 


‘anaphora or the Romans to have learned it from them,—a supposition 
often pronounced in the last centuries ®), Another incorrect view was that 


fostered by Th. Birt : the main raison d’étre of anaphora ig to be a sub-. 
stitute for conjunctions”). Those who are mainly concerned with written 
language are often too much inclined to consider well-balanced sentences 
and periods, linked together by conjunctions expressing a great variety 
of logical relations, a necessity and a matter of course and any deviation 


. from a ‘logical construction of sentences’ a case of poetical or rhetorical 
. licence’. | 


‘We thus find in the Atharvaveda in the first place a number of anaphoric 


. systems in which the sequences of words concerned are not only parallel, 


but also partly identical : 1, 34, 3 madhuman me nikramanam | madhuman 


me pardyanam “honeyed is my. footstep, honeyed my going away” (the 
‘word madhu “honey” is in this love spell often repeated; the person re- 


citing these formulas—in so doing he chews a sweet plant—is haunted by 
the desire to be ‘sweet’ or charming; for many other units beginning with 
madhu or madhumat- see the Vedic Concordance, Ibidem 4, 11, 1 anadvan 
dadhara prthivim uta dyam | a. d. urv antariksam | a. d. pradisah sad urvir®), 


but the 4th pada : a. visvam bhuvanam 4G vivesa : in this praise of the 
. draught-ox—“‘an example of that characteristic Hindu extollation... of 


the immediate object of reverence” ®), the central idea and ‘thema’ of the 
poet’s formulations is emphasized in the opening stanza of the composition 
to such a degree as to occur three times in succession in a prominent place. 


Generally speaking, the occurrence of a word at the beginning of'a series 


of sentences.is often!) occasioned by the desire of the speaker to focus 
attention at the outset on a particular point of interest;.how much the 


_. more the repetition of that word : RV. 2, 33, 10 arhan bibharsi siyakani 
dhanva j arhan niskam....; in Greek, A 494 soddds 58 bpt¢ aladdac, moddds 


dé te nevxag...; in Latin, Cat. 64, 186 nulla fugae ratio, nulla spes ... 

This type of anaphora very often helps to express a thought in an ana- 
lytic way : RV. 4, 32, 24 aram ma usrayaimne | aram anusrayamne “(they . 
are) ready when I go out early, ready when I go out not early (late)” : the 


well-known ‘polar analysis’ of a totality : “they are always ready”. Both 


6) And refuted by H. Donnermann, De anaphorae apud Hatatiog origine et 


_usurpatione, Thesis Marburg 1918, p. 59. 


7) Cf£. Otto, p. 37, who joins Birt in this theory, which was justly combated by 
W. H. Palmer, The use of anaphora in the amplification of a general truth, Thesis 


- Yale Univ. 1915, p..3 f. 


8} Compare also the instance of pidddivamale Aecisioat in Bharata’s NS. 16, 
75 f£..(17, 72 £. (77-£.)) ‘when the same word occurs at the beginning of each foot, 


it is (an instance of) padidiyamaka, e.g.: visnuh srjati. bhiitdina vigsnuh samharate 


prajah | visnuprasiitam (or visnuh prasiite) trailokyam vignur lokddidaivatam”. 
*) Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 163. 
10) Leaving of course out of consideration mechanized non- setotidnel schemes. 
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’ aspects or components of a ‘total’ process or occurrence are prove hts to 
the fore. ‘ 
In the second place we find instances of a complete Stacy structure 
_ With some assonance : 3, 17, 5 sunam suphala vi tudantu bhiimim | sunam 
kinadsé anu yantu vahdn “successfully let the. good ploughshares. thrust 
asunder the earth, s. let the ploughmen follow the draught-animals” ; 
and further, in the majority of cases, a very incomplete correspondence 
of the two (or more) members of the system : 3, 4, 2 tvdm viso urnatim 
 rajyaya | tudm imah pradisah patica devih. With regard to the grammatical 
structure of these units the anaphora sometimes concerns the subjects, 
the objects being different (4, 11, 1; 6, 60, 3; these stanzas can also be 
- understood in an analytical way), or the predicates being different : cf. 3, 
29, 7 II. The subjects may. also differ, the anaphora concerning the pre- 
dicate : 1, 34, 3 I (see above); 24, 3 I (here also the idea expressed by the 
predicate is much emphasized because it is the speaker’s wish that it should 
be realized); similarly 4, 7, 2 I and 13, 4a-c eragranain imam deviis /t. 
marutém ganah | t. visud bhatani; 6, 27, 11. 
A likewise noteworthy case of anaphora in connection with & gram- 
“matical object on which the attention of the person speaking and his 
audience is focussed is, in the text 5, 25 which is to be recited in a ceremony 
‘for successful conception, the word garbham “the embryo”, the idea on 
which the poet’s interest centres’: it occurs three times at the beginning 
of 8a-c, and thereupon, in 4 : garbham te mitrévarunau | g. devo brhaspatih 
fg. ta indras cagnis ca | g. dhdta dadhatu te “your embryo let M. and V., 
(your) e. 1. B., y.e. 1. I and A., y. e. 1. Dh. place”. Cf. also st. 6, and 1, 16, 
21; 4, 14, 1 If (anaphora of tena); 4, 3, 2 Il. We should however guard 
against mistakes and hasty conclusions : modern man, accustomed to 
written languages and constructions such as “let the gods, the Maruts, 
and all beings rescue this man” instead of AV. 4, 13, 4, may be too easily 
inclined to over-estimate the ‘stylistic qualities’ of these stanzas. 
Considering the above-mentioned 3, 4, 2 more closely we may observe 
that in st. la after the opening words a tva gan the subject occupies the 
last place, in le it reads sarvds tvé rdjan pradiso hvayantu. The second 
stanza joins, as far as. possible, in this order of words. It may of course 
be granted that tvdm “you”, which refers to the person who shall be king, 
was in this text intended to inaugurate him as such, pronounced emphat- 


ically (“you and no other man”), but this emphasis is no doubt not the-. 


only factor determining the word’s prominent place : the principle of 
parallelism in sentence construction, and, perhaps above all; the tendency 
to give a word which recurs in a series of successive units the first place, 
may likewise be regarded as contributing. forces in this process. The third 
‘stanza similarly begins with accha tvd yantu. We may notice in passing 
the stylistic difference between the original and Whitney-Lanman’s at 
first sight totally adequate translation : ‘Thee let the people choose unto 
kingship, thee these five divine directions” : it would appear to us that 
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‘the English idiom which usually. prefers to place:and or another link be- 
tween the parts of the system expresses more emphasis by the anaphorical 
thee than the Vedic poet by his anaphorical tvam. 

‘Strings’ of more or less parallel units sometimes assume the character 
of an expatiation. In AV..1, 28 which is directed towards a witch, the Ist 
- ‘stanza invokes the god Agni, ‘‘who burns sorcerers’’, the 2nd asks him to 


--,do so on this particular occasion, the 3rd formulates the wish that. the 


_.. particular witch to whom the person speaking refers shall eat her own 
offspring, stanza 4 expresses the desire that the sorceresses shall mutually 
_: destroy one another ; now. 3a-c it reads : yd sasdpa sapanena | yadgham 

-miram ddadhe | ya rasasya harandya jatam arebhe ‘she who has cursed . 

-who has resorted to malignity...., who has seized. (our) child to take its 
- gap”, which, though constituting an expatiation, naturally leads the author 
' to the above curse in 3d: tokam. (viz. svam) attu sa. Compare also the 
‘clauses introduced by ya- in 3, 22, 3; 4, 36, 1. In 3,-8, 6; used in a rite’ 


. . for securing authority, the initial words akam grbhnami manasa manamsi 


33 


“T seize (your) minds ae (my) mind’? are. followed by three pidas each 
. beginning with mama “my” which expatiate upon the thought. expressed 
in the second pida : mama cittam anu cittebhir eta “come you after my 
_ . intent with (your) intents”, ete.; the pidas b and d are as to their structure, 
_ very similar. Cf. also 4, 23, 5-6; 6, 52, 2; 89, 3. In 4, 37, 1 we have a case 
of analytical wording of an. abstract thought. Instead of the complex 
utterance ‘‘(aided) by you various persons, such as for instance the A., K., 
K.,. A. killed the demons, O herb” the author resorts to a series of similar 
- statements in order to express analytically what a modern scientific mind 
would say in the above way : tvayd pirvam atharvano jaghnit raksimsy 
- osadhe | t. jaghina k. | tk. a. ‘There are striking parallels in Latin : in an 
_.. inscription, edited Corp. Inser. Lat. VIII, 152, 5 the general or abstract | 
idea is expressed first and the analytical illustration added by means of 
anaphorical clauses : nulla spes vivendi mihi sine coniuge tali : illa domum 
-servare meam, illa et consilio iware 4). A counterpart of this structure is 
AV. 3, 28, 2f. used in a ceremony of expiation in connection with an animal 
bearing twins ; the cow, ass or mare concerned destroys the cattle, but 
when she is given to a brahman she becomes sivd “propitious”; this thought . 
-is developed in a detailed statement : Siva bhava purusebhyo gobhyo ... | 
-. §ivaismai ete, with anaphora of the central idea. The terms ‘Auflésung’ and 
‘Satzlockerung’ 1*), though applicable to emotional utterances (e: g. Plaut. 
Men. 750 negas novisse me? negas patrem meum ?), should not make us believe 
. that an ‘einheitlicher Satz’ was always the original mode of-expression. 
The other day I heard a Dutch servant-girl say good-bye to a com- 


.. pany of seven persons : goetenavond mevrouw, gavond meneer, g’avond 


juffrouw, gavond meneer; gavond ... ; on a similar occasion an adult:or a 


11) Other Latin instances may be found in W. H. Palmer, Anaphora: its origin 
‘and -use, Washington Univ. Studies’ 5, 1 (1917/8), p. 58 f. 
12). See e.g: Hofmann. Lat. Umgangssprache, § 63 
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more educated person. would, according to his mood. and.education and, 
above all, to his relation with these persons, pronounce one complex: utter- 
ance, e. g. goeden avond dames en heren, or. also goeden avond samen, or 
simply goeden avond; anyhow, he. would prefer a synthetic expression. 


But poets readily join the uneducated: Schiller’s Spaziergang.: Sei mir. 


gegriiszt, mein Berg... Set mir, Sonne, gegritszt; although it must readily 
be admitted that in other respects these lines are different from popular 


diction 1%), This anaphora in greeting and bidding farewell is quite natural. 
as an unsophisticated mind would endeavour to salute everyone in turn... 
There are innumerable Indian instances of this way of greeting or paying: » 


homage: AV. 1, 31, 4 svasti matra uta pitre no astu | svasti gobhyo jagate 
purusebhyah ‘well-being be to our mother and father, w. to kine, to 
animals, to men’’; 11, 2, 31 5 times namah “homage” followed by svastt; 


6, 13, 1; 90, 3 (namah); 2, 10, 2 I; 7, 69, 1 (sam); ef, also 6, 20, 2 namo: 
rudraya n. astu takmane | n. rajite varundya ... (here ‘‘the diction lapses. 
into formulary prose” '4), or rather, the natural formulas used in paying. . 


homage are without regard to the metre, incorporated in the text. Cf. also 
AV. 6, 10 ‘“‘to earth ..., to breath ..., to the sky ...”. 
When anaphora, in this way, emphasizes a parallelism it often connects 
clauses: and sentences in such a way as to be equivalent to our “and”, 
“also”, or to other means of rendering the connection. between the two 
(or more) units more perceptible. The repetition of a word at the beginning 


of a succession of clauses can, however, also serve to express or emphasize. 


other connections than pure co-ordination. When-a Dutch child, accusing 


himself of having broken a glass says-: Jantje stout; J. glas gebroken, we 
can supply “because”: J. is naughty because he has ... In the same way : 


Plautus, Most. 505 non dat, non debet. In other cases a consecutive con- 


junction might be mentally supplied by the hearer: in the Dutch we hebben | 


de moeite gedaan, we willen de vruchten plukken, dus or dus ook “so” or 


zodat ‘“‘so that’? would have been required if the person speaking had not . 


preferred the anaphora 15). Cf. also in the style of the slogans : geen alcohol 
— geen risico “no alcohol no risk”; in Roman rings : ama me amabo te. 
There are cases of anaphora in the AthV. which resemble those mentioned 


here : 3, 19, 1 samsitam ma idam brahma | s..../ 8. ksatram ajaram astu | - 
... yesim asmi purohitah “sharpened:is this brahma of mine,...., sh. be’ 


the undecaying authority (of them) of whom I am the family priest”; the 
poet indeed “sharpens” his faculties in order to achieve a “sharpened” 
authority of his lord : we might supply “‘likewise’’, or ‘“‘so that’’; cf. also st. 


5 esam aham ayudha sam syami | Cand in so doing) e. rdstram...vardhaydmi 


| <s0)e. ksatram ajaram astu. 6, 21, 1 we could replace the anaphora by a 


18) See also R. M. Meyer, Deutsche Stilistik®, p. 102. 
14) Bloomfield, §.B.E. 42, p. 469. 


45) - One might.also compare those Egyptian parallel clauses which were collected 


' by Firchow under the head: Parallelismus der Konsequenz, Grund-Folge, o.c., p. 
123 f.; Hofmann, Lat, Umgangssprache, p. 110, 


on 
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hypotaxis : imd yds tisrah prthivis | tasim ha bhiimir uttamd | tasdm adhi .. 
ivaco aham | bhesajam sam u jagrabham, i. e. “I caught the remedy from 
the skin of these three prthivis of which earth is the highest” (lit. “these 
three earths which there are — — of them earth is the h., from their skin have 
I caught the r.”’). 

Cases are, however, not wanting in wash the repeated word is ‘aeedediba 
by a conjunction. I would propose to call this phenomenon ‘covered ana-’ 
phora’ 1%), Cf. 6, 74, 2 samjiapanam vo manaso | ’tho s. hrdah “harmony of 


_ mind for you, also h. of the heart”’ (the next pida begins in the same way); 


4, 37, 5 yatra... {uta y....; cf also 1, 17, 2 tistha ... / uta tam t.; ef. 2, 
28, 3b ye jaa. aa va ye janitea in the same pada, and 32, 4 uta. with 
chiasmus. 

The conjunctions themselves can also be subject to anaphora : cf. in 
Latin, Plaut. Truc. 38 dwm huc, dum illue rete circumvortit. Thus we find 
in a parallel pair of word groups : AV. 6, 115, 2 yadi jdgrad yadi svapan; 
RV. 10, 161, 2 yadi ksitéyur yadi va paretah “ob sein Leben zur Neige ging, 
ob er schon hiniiber ist”. (Geldner); AV. 4,.9, 10 yadi vast traikakudam |: 
yadi yamunam ucyate (chiasmus); 12, 7; 27, 61"), 5, 14, 7 this anaphora 
helps more or less emphatically to express a certain alternative, which 
does however not exclude other possibilities : yadi vasi devakrta | y. va - 
purusaih krtd | tim iva ... “if either you are god-made, or if made by 
man ...”; 7, 72, 1 II an alternative by means of a repeated yadi and the _ 
well-known pair of opposites, a verbal adjective followed by its reverse :. 
yadi srdtam juhotana yady agratam mamattana “if cooked, offer (it); if 
uncooked, wait’’, with exact parallelism. The repetition of yadi is however - 
not necessary : RV. 7, 104, 14 yadi vd... oa... A series of repeated con- 
junctions can serve to express an enumeration of possibilities : AV. 1, 16,4. 
yadi no gim hamsi | y. asvam y. ptirusam “if you kill our cow, if (our) horse, ° 
if (our) man’’; 2, 14, 5; 3, 11, 2. We even find an instance of two yadi- 
sentences in succession, both of them being followed by a principal clause, 
a construction which i in Latin is colloquial as well as rhetorical !8) : 6, 124, 
2 yadt vrksad abhy yapaptat phalam tad | yady antariksdt sa u vayur eva “if 
from a tree it has fallen upon (me), it is fruit; if from the atmosphere, it is 
merely Vayu” (the text is concerned with the evil influence of drops of 
rain falling from a clear sky). Compare also, in Latin, Plautus, Poen. 
631 f. si bene dicetis, vostra.ripa vos sequar; st male dicetis, vostro gradiar 
limite. The anaphora of the hypothetical conjunction is, in general, a 
widespread means of expressing, in an asyndetic way, the opposition of 
two conditions or suppositions. We find this construction in ancient and 


#8) Cf. such German terms as gedeckter Auslaut ete. 

1) The combination yadi... atha (Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 486) does not 
occur in AV. I-VII. , 

18): (M. Leumann-)J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Graiiintile p. 779. A thorough 
comparative study of these structures from a stylistical point of view would be of - 
great interest, : 
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_ popular literature, in formulas ete., stringing two (or more) conditions. 
together in close succession 1%), sei deo set divae; (Ennius) si luct si nox si 
mozx si iam data sit fruz, of. also Plautus, Rud. 1257 si aurum, si argentumst. 
Latin, however, often prefers sive or seu in the second member of the 
system : Lex XII tab. 8, 1b si quis occentavisset, sive carmen condidisset ?°); 
here sive contains the element -ve which is etymologically identical with 
AI. vd. The corresponding turn is also found in the AthV. 2, 14, 5 yadi stha 
ksetriyanam | yadi vd purusesitah; also 4, 12, 7; ef. 1, 25, 3 yadi soko yadi 
vabhisoko | yadi vd rajito varunasyasi putrah. The disjunction was obviously 
more explicitly expressed by yadi vd, sive, which is, in both languages, also 


used in the first member of a disjunctive system : AV. 5, 14, 7 (see above); 


7, 88, 5 yadi vasi tiro janam | yadi va nadyas tirah “if you are either beyond 
people, or if beyond streams’’, Compare, in the Mbh. 3, 69, 47 yadi vasau 
sampddhah syad yadi vapy adhano bhavet | yadi vapy asamarthah syat. 

It is worth while to dwell for a moment upon these constructions which 
do not seem to have attracted special attention 74). The repetition of sive, 
i.e. sive... sive in disjunctive clauses does, not, in Latin, occur before 
Cato (cf. Agr. 189 in a prayer sive ego sive quis iussu meo fecerit), Plautus 

and Terence using, si... seu, si .. sive, which was retained in formulas, 
_ quotations and poems and in works which were also otherwise charac- 
terized by archaisms 22), The complete, originally no doubt somewhat 
emphatic sive at the beginning of the first member, followed by -ve in the 
second was, like sive in the second member alone only used by poets and 
later prosaists. In the Avesta yezi vd, put once, is (Yt. 10, 18) in the be- 
ginning of a pericope, clearly ‘‘hervorhebend”, and the usual way of 
-co-ordinating conditional clauses consists in a repetition of the simple yezt 
‘af? Y. 1, 21; notice a pair of parallel lines with responsio such as Yt. 13, 
63 yezt aém bavaiti asava.zsnug, yezi § bavainti andzarata and V. 18, 76. 
Besides, we find yezi ... yat vd (V. 15, 4) ete. 25). In Greek two conditional 


clauses are often closely connected, but the incidental ef 62... ef dé... (ef. 


I 135 ff.) beside ei ody ... édv 62 ...; et... ef odv ... etc.—cannot be 
regarded as a cogent argument in favour of the thesis that the effect of 
this anaphora tended to be reinforced by additional particles; size... eize 
(M 239 f. civ’ éxi dc&? two... |] civ” é dgvtepa ...) however was a 
frequent and clearly anaphorical construction, corresponding to the Latin 


1) Cf. W. Heraeus, in Festschrift-J. Vahlen (1900), p.. 436. 

2) See also (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.¢., p. 677 ete. 

21) Incidental references: B. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 584 ff.; see also 
L. Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique, Paris 1952, p. 391, § 453, b 4. Nothing 
relevant: Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax der indogerm. Sprachen III, Strassburg 1900, 


p- 428 ff.; H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, VII, Heidelberg 1937, p. 173 ff.-- 


Cf. ag. also W. Vondrak, Slavische Grammatik II, Géttingen 1928, p. 456. Cf. also 
Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 62. 
. 4) (Leumann-)Hofmann, p. 779. 


33) See also H. Reichelt, Awestisches icthentantinchs Heidelberg 1909, p. 384 f. 


. For.the function of te see the author’s paper in the Mnemosyne, IV, 7, p. 177 ff. 
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' sive ... sive, and occurring likewise in strictly parallel clauses : Pl. Civ. - 


493d el’ éy yoapuxy, stv’ év. povowl, eite 61) év nodecuxf %). Cf. also Pl. 
Lys. 2120 édy te pid, édv te-xai wo; Xen. Cyr. 1, 1, 5 iv te sede éw, Hy te 
apo: éonéoay, iv te. ed¢ doxtor, Fy te mods peonuBolay. The conclusion . 
must be that this ‘disjunctive anaphora’ was, in a perfectly natural way, » 
ancient and widespread, Qeourting however beside other, non-anaphoric, 

constructions .”5), . 

It is clear that this aiieppotedl repetition of conjunctions was liable to 
mechanical reproduction. The parallelism of thoughts, the -disjunction 
itself, reinforced and kept alive the intimate tendency to express oneself 
in more or less parallel successions of words : Manu 3, 237 ydvad usnam 
bhavaty annam | yavad asnanti vagyatah | pitaras tavad asnanti | ydvan nokta - 
havirgunah “as long as the spon remains warm, as long as they eat in si- 
lence, as long as ..., so long... 

In popular and didactic style other conjunctions are also often repeated 
so as to form anaphoric sequences : BarU. 2, 1, 19 atha yadd susupto bhavati, 
yada na kasya cana veda .... ‘again when one falls sound asleep, when one: |: 
has no knowledge of whatsoever ...”. This predilection for clarity, 
graphic descriptions, accumulation of examples and arguments accounts: 
also for such periods as BarU. 2, 1, 20 sa yathornandbhis tantunoccaret, 
yathagneh ksudra visphulinga vyuccaranti, evam ....: two similes both. of 
them introduced by yathd; 2, 3, 6 yathd occurs even 6 times in succession. 

Similar tendencies can provide an explanation for the anaphora of 
particles and other auxiliaries : BarU. 6, 1, 14 yad idam kim ca, & svabhyah 
& krimibhyah, @ .kitapatangebhyah, tat te annam “whatever there is here,’ 
even. unto dogs, unto worms, unto insects and birds, that is your food”. 
Another instance is ChU. 5, 2, 1 (yat kim cid idam) & &vabhya & sakunibhyah. 
Here we encounter a difficult point, which should be examined in con-— 
nection with similar phenomena in other idioms, viz. the repetition or non- » 
repetition. of prepositions in co-ordinated groups. In some languages and. 
periods, e. g. in classical Greek, the double occurrence. of this element was 
markedly emphatic. or meant to enhance the clarity of the passage : 
Xen. An..1, 1, 7 xal xatd-yiy xai xata Bddattay (notice the repeated xat); 
Plato, Phd. 67d éxAvoyévny dome éx deoudv & tod odpatoc; this idiom 
is distinctly opposed to the general non-repetition found in prose : Thue. - 
3, 10, 1 wept tod dtxalov uai dgetic **); generally speaking, repetition marks 
the separate character of the nominal concepts, non-repetition their forming 
unity. A 411 xatd geéva xal xara Jopdv; Hes. O. 91 vdapw dreg te xaxdy. 
xal .dveg yahenoio xdvoro on the other hand are instances of the archaic 
breadth of the epic narrative style effected by the repetitional schemata*’). 


34) See also Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., Il, p. 686 f.; R. Kithnor-B. Gerth, Ausf. . 
Gramm, d. griech. Spr. II4, p. 479 f. 

%) Yor which see Hirt, o.c., VII, p. 174 f. 

6). See especially Kihner-Gerth, .o.c., I, p. 548 ff. 

27) It does not seem possible to prove the correctness of the opinion that: ies : 
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Elsewhere, e.g. in French, the tendency seems to prevail not to repeat the 
preposition if. there is no considerable diversity of sense between the: - 


substantive : par les ruses et par les armes, but par les ruses et les artifices **), 
_ Similar remarks could be made about the distinctive character of a re- 
peated preposition in other languages, e. g. Dutch, showing the syntactic 


and stylistic importance of this ‘anaphora’. In Vedic poetry there seems - 


to be a tendency to repeat a preposition at the beginning or the end of a 


metrical unit, to avoid this repetition before or after nouns occurring in. 


another. position: AV. 7, 82, 2... grhndmi.:/ saha ksatrena varcasd balena; 
10, 6, 23... / saha gobhir ajavibhir annena prajaya saha (compare also the 
stanzas: 24-27); 18, 2, 59; 60; (see also RV. 1, 48, 1). The ‘preposition. @ 
is, however, as a.rule repeated : RV. 3, 53, 20 svasty & grhebhya dvasd G 
vimocanat; 61, 4; 2,18, 4 a dvdbhyam.../a@...d... | dstabhir dasabhth. 
In a long prose formula such as AiB. 7, 24, 3 saha tejasd viryendyusa ete. 
the preposition is, in contradistinction to the type occurring in mantras — 
e. g.. TS. 1, 3,.4,.2 saha prajayd saha réyasposena—not repeated. The in- 
fluence of the time-honoured rhythmic schemata seems to be unmistak- 
able. Avestan instances are not wanting : Yt. 8, 22 dd im bavaiti aiwi. 
aojd, dd im bavaiti aiwi.vanyd “da tiberwaltigt ihn, da besiegt ihn’ (Lom- 
mel): Nor are they foreign to Medieval German : Hartmann, Erec 4653 
mit-werken und mit munde; 3961 durch triuwe und durch gitete ®°), 

The use and position of negative particles and other phrases expressing 
negation. are often to a great extent dependent on the sentiments and 
emotions of the speakers : they are on the one hand not rarely put at the 
very beginning of a sentence, even so as to be separated from those words 


to which they logically speaking-belong; the negative idea is, on the other. 
hand, often emphasized by seemingly redundant repetitions *°), Anaphora. 


of the negative particle is far from rare in the Vedic mantras : AV. 8, 5, 13 
na gandharvaé na martydh; 1, 11, 4 neva maimse na pibasi | neva majjasv 
‘dhatam “not struck in the flesh, not in the fat, not in the marrow’’, where 
a more ‘modern’ style would have preferred “not struck in f., f. (and, or) 
m.”..Cf. also 1, 20,4 na yasya hanyate sakha | na jiyate kadaé cana “whose 
companion is neither slain nor subdued... .”’; 27, 3 na bahavah samasakan 
| narbhakaé ... (‘polar’ analysis : “neither the many ... nor the few’’); 
35, 2 nainam raksimsi. na pisdcih sahante; 4, 6, 3; 9, 5; 21, 3; 4; 5, 17) 16; 
18 ete. The first na is as a rule placed at the beginning of a metrical unit. 


formulas are more ‘original’ (i. ©. that there has oe a period in which they existed 
alone). 

8) For particulars see F. Brunot, La pensée et la langue, Paris 1936, p. 417 f., 
and Ch. Bally, Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise, Bern 1944, p. 292. 

28) See also A. van der Lee, Der Stil von Haendans Eree, Thesis. Utrecht 1950, 
p. 100 f. 

30) The reader may consult: O. Jespersen, 3 Wevation in English ete., Medd. Dansk 
Vid. Selskab I (1917), p..5; Spitzer, Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift 15 (1927), p. 72 f., 
and. especially the author’s treatise La place de la particule négative na dans la phrase 
en vieil indien, Leiden 1951, 


ee ctipe atte hho tli ga 
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ce Cf. also 5, 22, 11 (ma). In the RV. : 1, 165, 9; 2, 23, 5; 38, 4; 3, 59, 25.4, 25, 
re 5; 6, 52, 1; 54, 7; 7, 18, 20; 8, 96, 2; 10, 10, 8; of. also VS. 17, 14; ChU. 5,. * 
11, 5; KeD. 1, 3, etc.; in prose : BarU. 4, 3, 10 na tatra rathah, na ratha- 
yogah, na panthaino bhavanti, and in strictly parallel sentences M4U. 5... 
fil na kameana kamam kémayate, na.kamcana svapnam pasyati. Otherwise : 
ne PB. 2, 1, 4 ndvagato ’parudhyate, néparuddho ’vagacchati etc. In other 
languages anaphora regarding the negative particle is also a well-known 
phenomenon : 6 142 oft’ dvdg’ obte yuvaixa; A 299; r 163 od ydg dad dovds 
éoat .... 080° dd métons. It is worth noticing that by the side of these 
; na...na... constructions —ef. also the type SvU. 3, 9 naniyo na jydyah; 
ae Manu 4, 120 na urksam na ca hastinam | na navam na kharam—the type 
nekYe ... nek"e...., which is frequent in Greek (odte ..... ofte ...., . 
pyjte....pte.... (e.g. x 94 obte péya ob’ GAlyov), in Latin (e. g. Plaut. 
Dutch noch vlees noch vis) etc. *) is, in Sanskrit, not conspicuous by. fre- 
‘quency : RVKh. 10, 142, 10 na ca vydghrabhayam na ca mrtyubhayam ; 
ne ‘Agv. Be. 8, 82 na ca paritaptamukhan na cdpy asokau “neither distressed 
mol in face nor yet untouched by sorrow” **). 

From what has been ‘said on the preceding pages it may appear that 
of the parallel schemata or balanced structures with which we are dealing 
here, a large number are marked by the repetition of an indeclinable ele- - 
ment. As this class deserves, for various reasons, special attention we shall 
again endeavour first to group the main Vedic facts.and then to discuss, 
as far as possible and necessary, the corresponding phenomena in. the 
cognate languages and classical Sanskrit. 

The said repetition appears.in the beginning of each member’ of the 
parallel set (anaphora) : In liturgical formulas and similar phrases we’ 
find TA. 4, 36, 1 .. atho krsnd atho svetah | atho matatho (mata atho) pita 
etc.; in the AV. e. g..1, 14, 2d (after sé matur badhyatém grhe) atho bhratur 
atho pituh “be she bound in her mother’s house, also in her brother’s, also 
in her father’s”; the author adding an alternative to his wish introduces — 
this by atha which i is especially used to make known something new or to ~ 
express an alternative or opposition : “now, then, moreover,. further, » 
rather” 55), and which, together with its compounds (athavd) ete. is re- 

| tained in disjunctive interrogations; in the second protasis of a hypothetic 
period (when after a clause introduced by yadi an alternative is proposed), 
and so on. Now the Vedic author given the choice between more than two 
possibilities likes to repeat atha and to express himself in the above way. 
Cf. also : AV. 6, 140, 2b (vrihim attam yavam attam) atho masam atho tilam; 
8, 5, 12b. The copulative wie is used in a similar way : 8, 5, 6b (antardadhe 
dyavaprthivi) utéhar uta siryam “T interpose heaven-and-earth, also the 


aod 


31) See Mnemosyne, IV, 7, p. 185;.195; 202 ete. . 

32) See also The use of the particle ca, Vak 5 (Poona 1956), p. 20. ; 

33) See also B. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, Halle a. 8. 1888, p. 538 ff.; J. 8... 
Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leiden 1886, p. 375. 


J 


Trin, 134 neque emeres neque. venderes), German (Goth. nih ... nth ..., .. 
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day, also the sun’”’. 19, 62 reads as follows : priyam ma krnu devesu priyam — 


rijasu ma krnu | priyam sarvasya paésyata uta sidra utdrye “‘make thou me 
dear to the gods, make me dear to the kings, dear to every being who sees, 
both to arya and to giidra’’., The same anaphora occurs in ‘irregular’ par- 
allel sets : 10, 8, 28b ulaisiim jyestha uta vad kanisthah; RV. 10, 88, 14d 
wdvastad uta devah parastat; 9, 107, 20a utaham naktam uta soma te diva; 


of. 5, 46, 4; 7, 41, 4; 1, 67, 9 (vi yo virutsu rodhan mahitva) uta praja uta - 


prasiisv aniah, where the two ufas may be translated by ‘‘as well as’’. 

In AV. 4, 4, 6 adyagne adya savitar | a. devi sarasvati | adyasya brahma- 
naspate | dhanur iva tanayad pasah “now A., now 8., now goddess S., now 
B,, make his member taut like a bow” the repeated adya “now’’ insists 
and stimulates the powers to whom the words are addressed : “now it is 
the very moment, do it now’’; this exact point of time, the immediate 
realization of the desire, is no doubt of special importance. In a similar 
way Dutch street-hawkers use, in spring-time, to reeommend their seeds, 
cuttings and young plants : mooie violen, nou kan je planten, nou mot je 
poten —the implication of course is : “don’t let this opportunity slip’, and 
Horace, if the reader allows me to mention his famous name in this con- 
nection, made the same anaphora a device in his well-known ode (1, 37) 
nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero pulsanda tellus, nune ... : “Das drei- 
fache anaphorische nunc . . . stellt die Aufforderung, jetzt sich der Freude 
hinzugeben ... So spricht hier aus den Worten nur die Ungeduld des 
Dichters ...”’ 34), A non-repeated adya is, like the words for “now” in 
various languages, often placed at the head of a clause. Compare also RV. 
4, 16, 21 ete. na stuia indra ni grndna | isam jaritre ... pipeh : in this final 


stanza the poet seems to emphasize by the repeated “now” that the mo- - 


ment has come for the god’s favour. ‘Now is the appointed time, now is 
the day. of salvation” (Prayer book of the Church of England). Among 
the local indeclinabilia tha “here”, which often appears in prayers and 
formulas intended to bring welfare or happiness to the place of the person 
speaking, or to keep them under his control, is used in a comparable way : 
AV, 8, 1, 3 tha te sur tha prina | thayur tha te manah, occurring among a 
series of stanzas to be recited in order to bring about the continuation of 
someone’s life, and beginning as follows : “To Death be homage. Let thy 


breaths and expirations rest here (iia). Let this man be here with his life | 


(ihdyam astu purusah sahdsund)”’. AV. 3, 28, 4, after “be propitious to us 


here” (siva na thaidhi—the text serves to avert the ill omen of an animal- 


bearing twins —it reads tha pustir tha rasa | tha sahasrasdtam & bhava “here 
prosperity here sap ...”. The idea of “here”, i. e. “to our place’’ is sig- 
nificantly emphasized by this anaphorical repetition, the author being 
obsessed by the desire to obtain the benefits mentioned in his prayer: 
With ‘extension’ : RV. 4, 36, 9 tha prajdm tha rayim rardnd, followed by 
tha sravo viravat taksata nah; with ‘insertion’ SS. 8, 18, 1 tha gravad tha 


4) A. Kiessling-R. Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus’ Oden u. Epoden erklart', 
‘ Berlm 1908, p. 165. : é 
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somasya matsat.. An example of another local adverb : RV. 10, 34, 13 tatra 
gavah kitava tatra jaya ( the parallel groups are separated by. a vocative); 
as also in other similar passages the author by repeating the adverb insists 
on the idea expressed : ‘‘there are your cattle, O gambler, there your wife”. 
The word kva is not rarely used in this way : AV. 10, 7, 1.kva vratam kva 
Sraddhasya tisthati ; RY. 8, 1, 7 with insistence kveyatha kved asi; 10, 111, 
8; 5, 61, 2; AV. 10, 7, 5 often in a series of questions. When in a spell 
accompanying a rite for prosperity it reads, AV. 1, 15, 2, thaiva havam 4 . 
yata ma | tha samsrdvani.uta ... | thaitu sarvo yah pasur, the. person re- 
citing concentrates, by repeating the word for “here” in such.a prominent 
place, the attention of those addressed upon the idea which it expresses, . 
and in doing so he analyses, in the outward form of anaphorical variation, 
the wish “let wealth come to this man”, We can. however also explain this 
schema in the following way: in the first member the emotive and em- 
phatic thaiva is pronounced before all other words and the tendency to 
parallelism leads to its being repeated at the beginning of the following 
clauses. For thaiva occupying the first place see AV. 3, 12, la, repeated. 3, 
12, 2a; 6, 117, 2 etce.; with anaphora: 3,14, 4 (cf. 5c.). This emphatic tha, 
thaiva often implies the thought ‘“‘and not elsewhere” which is explicitly 
expressed in the rather frequently following negative turn : cf. 5, 30, 1 
thaiva bhava manu gah “be just here, do not go”; 3, 31, 9; 14, 1, 22 ete. 
Cf. also 3, 28, 4. Instances of yathd are : KS. 40, lla yatha patica yatha sat; 
AV. 6, 46, 3a = RV. 8, 47, 17a yatha kalém yathé gapham; 1, 11, 6a; 6, 70, 
la, as part of a longer anaphoric repetition, a phenomenon to which we 
shall have to recur; cf. also such formulas as SG. 6, 6, 3-6 yathipay santah, 
y. prthivi, evam mayi samyatu ®), 

Sam and similar words are often repeated. in this way. : AV. 1, 15, Lisa 
typical: instance : (sam.sam sravantu sindhavah) sam vatéh sam patatrinah 
“together, together let the rivers flow, together the winds, together the 
birds”; the repetition of sam “together” no doubt enhances the power of 
the composition which, accompanying a so-called confluent oblation, is 
to effect the confluence of possessions to a person. As these indeclinable 
elements, the so-called prepositions mainly served to mark or to underline 
a relation in the spatial, temporal, or. sometimes also logical spheres, as 
they had to heighten clearness.and graphicalness, their being repeated 
was suggestive of comparatively uncomplicated movements and elemental — 
psychical reactions.. We might compare, in Homer, Y 886 f. xai 6’ Fuoves 
Gvboes dvéotay - | dy pév Gg’ °A..... | dv & doa M.**). The anaphorical 
repetition of an adverb-preverb alone, the verb to which it belongs being 
only mentioned the first time, is a frequent. phenomenon : 2, 26, 5 TZ; 3, 6, 
81; 14, 21; 4, 12, 3 I ete., ef. also 2, 26, 3; RV. 2, 18, 5 ete. The verb can, 
however, also be placed at the end of the metrical unit : AV..7, 41, la ati 

3) For kva (ca)... kva (ca) denoting a great discrepancy petveng two objects, 


actions etc. see Susvee, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 322. ; 
%) See R. Kithner-B. Gerth, Ausf. Grammatik der griech, Sprache: p. 531, al 
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dhanvany aty apas tatarda; 2, 6, 5 in a long-series; cf. also 14, 1, 34. Some . 


other instances of sam are : ApMB..1, 3, 14 sam aydva sam kalpévahai; 
TS. 1, 1, 10, 2 sam dyusd sam prajaya; AV. 2, 26, 3b sam ...sam u; 12, 3, 
3a; 6, 102, lb sam atti sam ca vartate; 5, 30,.14b; RV. 1, 53, 5a; 10, 85, 23 
sam aryama sam bhago no niniyadt; VS. 20, 58 sam irjam sam rayim dadhuh. 
Instances of pra : RV. 8, 9, 20a; 9, 67, 28 pra pydyasva pra syandasva; 10, 
4, la; 1, 112, 23b; AV. 19, 49, 9d; of prati : MS. 3, 11, 8 and similar texte) 
of a BY. 2, 18, 4b; oft AV: 3, 25,1; RV. 10, 142, 6 ete. 
This type'is not limited to the mantra from which the above instances 
have been taken. Compare VS. 28, 15b (formula) svayam yajasva s. jusasva 
and BarU. 4, 3, 9 svayam vihatya s. nirmadya; ChU. 1,12, 5 om adama, om 
pibama; cf. also BarU. 4, 4, 22 atah paipam akaravam iti, a. kalyanam a. t. ; 
(cf. in.a metrical passage 6, 4, 22 yathdgnigarbha prthivi, yathad dyaur in- 
aces (chiasmus). For aira ... / atraiva see AV. 5, 8, 9; for tatra 
. tatra 2,14, 3d. 
“Threefold repetition of an interjection : AV..4, 3, lede; Ram. 2, 64, 
75 f.; 4,25, 40. 
hnahors of what may be called sinotonal terms (“reine Affektworter’’) 
is very common :: hence, for instance, the repetition of the interrogative 
- pronouns and the adverbs deriving from their stems, which are of frequent 
- use in so-called rhetorical questions : RV. 4, 3, 5 kathé ha tad varundya 
tvam agne | hatha. dive garhase kan na dgah | | -kathé mitraya milhuse prthi- 
vyai | bravah kad aryamne kad bhagdya; tbid. 7. 
It has already been intimated that one of the factors contributing to 
- anaphoric connection of clauses.consists in the repetition of a definite idea 
‘which moves the feelings of the person speaking or which is expected to 
appeal to the beings addressed. So-called emotional repetition of a word is 
always, and in.any part of the metrical or rhythmical entity, apt to occur 
‘in texts of this variety (cf.. 1,.1, 2d); anaphora, however, produces, as a 
rule, a greater:impression on the mind of the hearer. We-even ‘find such 
_instances of anaphora in connection with the ideas pervading the thought 
of the person speaking as are from the standpoint of the logician; super- 
fluous or confusing. Thus, in AV. 4, 11, 1-4 which is a praise of the draught- 
ox, the word for this animal, anadvdn, figures 6 times at the head of a 
pada (la, b, c, d, 2a, 4a). “The hymn offers an example of:that charac- 
teristic Hindu extollation, without any measure or limit, of the immediate 
object of reverence, which ... has led to the setting up of the baseless 
doctrine of ‘henotheism’ ” 3”). In 4, 10 which serves to avert evils by means 
of a pearl-shell amulet, the word sankha- “shell” is, in st. 2 and 3,.four 
times repeated in the beginning : “‘by the shell (we overpower) disease, 
misery” etc. When compared with 4, 14, 1. I] where we come across an 
occasional instance of anaphora of the pronoun tena (tena deva devatim 
agra Gyan | tena roham ayann upa medhyasah “by it the gods in the be- 


8%) Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 163. 
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ginning attained divinity; by it the sacrificial ones ascended’’) the anaphora 
of such nouns is a more vivid, direct and unequivocal (cf. the comment- 
ary) means of expression. Thus in 6, 40 which was believed to be instru- 
mental in achieving “security” (abhaya-) la, b, ¢ begin with this very 
word. By means of a rite for length of life the officiant has, 3, 11, snatched 
away a man from death and now he wishes him a life of a hundred years; 
this wish is in a graphic and analytic way couched in the following words : 
4 gatam jiva garado vardhamanah | s. hemantém chatam u vasantan | satam 
ta indro ... (sc. daddtu) | satéyusd havisa harsam enam “‘live increasing a 
hundred autumns, a hundred winters, and a hundred springs, a hundred to 
you (must) I .. . (give); with an oblation of a life of hundred years I have 
. taken him” (=RV. 10, 164, 4 and other passages, cf. also such texts as 

AV. 2,18, 3c and 12, 2, 23 c), The appealing and impressive force of the 
' anaphora is also manifest in imperative clauses : 4, 4, 2 ud usd ud u sirya 
ud idam maémakam vacah | ud ejatu prajapatih “up, dawn, up,.too, the sun; 
up, these words of mine; up be P. stirring” (the text was to accompany a 
rite for recovery of virility). Anaphora, and especially frequent anaphora, 
essentially. adds emphasis and vividness to a literary composition *), 

‘Anaphora and climax or gradation often go together : Hs stirbt das Vieh, 
es stirbt der Freund, es stirbt auch selbst der Mensch *°). Thus, AV. 3, 11, 21 
yadi ksitayur yadi va pareto | yadi mrtyor antikam nita eva “if one’s life has 
gone to an end, or if one has deceased, or if one has been led even to the 
presence of death . .” In 3, 7, 5 dpa id va u bhesajir | dpo amivacatanih | apo 
visvasya bhesajis | tis tua muitcantu ksetriyat “the waters verily (are) remed- 
ial, the w. disease-expelling, the w. remedial of everything; let them 
release you from everything’’, the repeated Gpah which is moreover placed 
in strong relief is, so to say, compelled to bring about the intended result. 
Cf. also 4, 12, 1 in a similar case : rohany asi rohany | asthnas chinnasya 
rohani | rohayedam arundhati; 13, 6 (cf. 5 and 7); 22, 11; 3, 14,4; 6, 75, 3; 
91, 3; 95, 3; 15, 1, 4 so ’vardhata sa mahan abhavat sa mahddevo ’bhavat “he 
increased, he became great, he became the great god”. There are more 
instances in the mantra literatures, of. e. g. LatSS. 2, 1, 6 yadi stutam yadi 
vadya sustutam. 

The climax, or the increasing pondercuanbes of the. ssnatons not infre- 
quently consists in the addition of a prefixed element or a similar variant. 
In AV. 1, 19, 1 I ma no vidan vivyadhino | mo (=ma u) abhivyddhino vidan 
“Jet not the piercers find us, nor let the ce find (us)’’ both parts of 
the half-verse may be considered identical in meaning, though abhi- emphas- 
izes the idea of ‘‘towards, against”? (with implied enmity or violence). 
Thus synonyms, pairs of words like the above, complementary pairs and 
other variations of what might be called abundance are often incorporated 


_ 8) See also Otto, o.c., p. 35. For RV. 8, 13, 31 ff. orsdyam indra te ratha uto te 
ursana hari | vrsa tvam satakrato vrsa havah |/ vrsd grava etc. and en instances 
see also Renou, Fitudes védiques et paninéennes, I, p. 59. 

39) Meyer, Deutsche Stilistik?, p. 101. 
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in an anaphorical system which exceeds the limits of a single rhythmical 
unit. As these abundances are apt to turn up in those passages in which the 
person speaking, or the poet, gives vent to his emotions or tries to move 
the feelings of his audience, such ancient sacral texts as constitute the — 
first part of the Atharvaveda, which are otherwise verging on the pathetic, 
contain, according to expectation, many instances of them. Variations on 
the same thought join them in lending to the passages concerned an em- 
phatic and sometimes ceremonious character. See 1, 28, 2 prati daha yd- 
tudhaindn | prati deva kimidinah | praticih krsnavartane | sam daha ydatu- 
dhanyah “burn against the sorcerers, against the kimidins, O god, burn up 
the sorceresses who meet you, O black-traced one”, which sounds much 
better than the ‘prosaic’ way in which this injunction might have been 
worded without anaphora; ef. also 4de; 29, 2 (cf. RV. 10; 174, 2); 1, 34, 2 IT; 
2, 3, 3 IL; 3, 17, 8 IL; 4, 6, 21; and the type represented by 1, 4, 4 I apsv 
antar amrtam | apsu bhesajam. Words for ideas which are, in a sense, 
complementary are also distributed over the members of an anaphorical 
system :4, 5, 5 ya dste yas carati | yas ca tisthan vipasyati “who sits, who. 
goes about, and who standing looks out” ; 1, 18, 31; 34, 21; 31; 4, 20, 6; 
cf. also 3, 7, 7; 6, 128, 2 noon : evening : morning : night : bhadradham no 
madhyandine etc., and 1, 11, 2 I sky : earth, the constituents of a pair or 
_ whole are enumerated in this way. 

‘The impression of gradation or culmination is not rarely brought about 
by a greater length or ponderousness of the second, third, or later, members 
of a group of phrases or sentences (Behaghel effect). This enlargement is 
often due to the insertion of epithets or other logically superfluous elements 
—ef. e. g. BarU. 6; 4, 21 (stanza) garbham dhehi s. , g. dh..p. , g. te asvinau 
_ devau adhattim puskarasrajau like an exclamation such as mon pére, mon 
' pere, o mon cher pére in spoken language — , but also to the increasing length . 
of the corresponding members of the parallel sequences *°)—BarU. 4, 4, 22 
sarvasya vasi, sarvasyesanah, sarvasyddhipatih “the controller of all, the 
lord of all, the ruler of all” — ; BhG. 18; 17 na hanti na nibadhyate “he does 
not slay and is not bound”; in other cases the use of adverbs such as punah 
“again, once more” or of periphrastic or complex phrases leads to the same 
effect : JB. 1, 120... tena prastauti, teno eva punar ddim ddatie. This is not 
. to contend that the structure of these anaphorical word groups or sentences 
is necessarily or usually opposed to what might be expected on ‘logical’ 
grounds : JB. 1, 248 sa vddya yajeta sa vanyam yajayet. Ancient authors of | 
other languages likewise took advantage of this variety of anaphora which 
is not unknown to natural speech.: Dutch kom hier ! kom dadelijk hier ! ; 
. in Avestan we find e. g. Yt. 5, 132 aot zam ahuraddtqm | aot zaotéram 
yazamnam | aot parangm viyzdrayeintim ... (notice the increasing number 
of syllables) ‘‘to the earth made by Ahura, to the worshipping priest, to 
the full overflowing... .”” Often however there is no logical gradation, the 


40) See p. 69; 102; 112 ff; 153; 194. 
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anaphoric clauses merely increasing in length. Some instances may be 
adduced from Greek : [7103 étegov Aevudy, étéony 6& pédawayv; A 678..., 
téca nea oidy, | técca cud ovPdata, té0° aindhia nhaté aiydv; t 221 f. ywois 
pév nedyovot, ywpic dé wéracoat, | ywoic 0 abl Epo ; E 740 f.; cf. also 
cases such as Hes. O. 91. There are of course also instances to the contrary : 
Hes. O. 101. 

Passing reference may in this connection be made to the type of ana- 
phoric repetition represented by the above quotation Cato, R.R..144, 3 
qui oleam legerit, qui deportarit : by the omission of one (or more) of the 
elements of the former clause, the latter makes the i impression of peing an 
abridgment *1). In addition to what has already been said on the “zusam- 
mengezogene Satzglieder” some Vedic instances of this phenomenon in 
anaphoric sequences may be added here : RV. 2, 12, 4 yah.sunvantam 
avati yah pacantam; 3, 59, 7 abhi yo mahinad divam mitro babhiva saprathah 
| abhi sravobhih prthivim; the above AV. 4, 20, 6 dargaya md y., d. y.; 16, 7, 
9 yad ado ado abhyagaccham | yad dosa yat pirvam ratrim ‘to what I went 


- on such and such an occasion, to what at evening, to what in early night”; 


ef. also 7, 103,10 gomayur adad ajamayur adat.| prsnir adad dharito no 
vasiini. 

‘Shortening’ would at first sight be the label attached to the construction 
represented by A 447 odv @ eBadov dwods, adv & éyyea ..., although here 
also ‘conciseness’ (of the non-initial members of a coherent group of clauses) 
would be a preferable description. These instances of anaphora which 
are, in the Veda, of considerable frequency, are due to the ancient idiom- 
atic custom of repeating the preverb, not the verb, in a parallel clause 


‘preceded by a clause containing a combination of verb form.and preverb. 


Cf. e. g. RV. 4, 17, 11 sam indro ga ajayat sam hiranyad | sam asviyd ... ; 


“AV. 3, 14, 2 sam vah srjatv aryama | sam pisa sam brhaspatih, and the type 


RV. 1, 91, 18 sam te paydmsi sam u yantu vajah; AV. 10, 5, 24. An inter- 
esting type is also AV..16, 7, 6 nir dvisantam divo nth prthivya nir anta- 
riksad bhajama “let us exclude the one who hates (us) from heaven, from 
earth, from the atmosphere’. 

This is a convenient place to enlarge upon a point which has, it is itu: 
been given notice.from a more general point of view, but deserves a more 
special treatment in connection with the phenomenon of initial repetition. 


We have tried to shed light on many aspects of this construction,. dis- 


cussing its various syntactic and stylistic applications. We might, in 


‘addition to this, emphasize its aptness to become traditional and point 


out the comparative poverty of syntactical means of expression to which 


‘its frequent use no doubt:testifies. We must, on the other hand, admit the 
-high value of anaphora in magic. Recalling ‘an important event or powerful 


occurrence, mentioning heroic deeds,. mighty achievements, qualities of 


- character of divine beings and ‘services rendered or assistance given by | 


41) See above ch. II. 
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them has iniout always been considered a means par.excellence of resusci- 
tating and revivifying the divinities’ power.and readiness to repeat their 
exploits, a means of making effective the more or less latent capacity to 
exert useful influence on that which, in myth or in time, had come to pass. 
Such texts as AV. 1, 29, 1; 35, 1; 2; 4, 37, 1 etc. give us an insight into the 


supposed effectiveness of charms and spells applied by officiants believing: 
in.the supranormal powers of divine beings and their exploits. : “with the’ 


‘over-rolling’ amulet, with which Indra increased, make. us, O Brahma- 
naspati, increase so as to become kings” (1, 29, 1). Now, the schema in 
which these thoughts and wishes are put into words often consists in par- 
allelistic parataxis : AV. 1, 29, 5 ud asau stiryo agad | ud idam- maimakam 
vaceh = RV. 10, 159,.1 I ete.) “up has gone yonder sun, up this spell of 
mine”, with an implied intention “T wish to become a sunlike burning and 
scorching power”, cf. 5 II yathaham ésatruho ’siny | asapatnah sapatnahad 
“that I may be a slayer of enemies, without rivals, rival-slaying”. A text 
used in rites for the prosperity of grain-crops, 3, 24, begins in the following 
way : payasvatir osadhayah | payasvan maémakam vacah (= RV. 10; 17, 14 
ete.) “Rich in milk (are) the herbs, rich in: milk my. words’’, continuing : 
atho payasvatiném | & bhare ’ham sahasrasah “accordingly, of objects rich 
in milk I bring by thousands” **). In 3, 31, 1-5 an enumeration is given of 
beings and entities which separated or “turned away”: vi devd jarasdurtan 
{ vi tvam agne ardtyd; both padas of the stanzas 2, 3, 4 likewise begin -with 
vi “apart, away’’, and each of the eleven stanzas of the text ends in the 
same refrain #) vy aham sarvena paipmand | vi yaksmena sam dyusd **) 
“T (have turned) away from all evil,.away from yakgma, for the sake of 
union with a long life”. The succession of divine examples is given special 
prominence by the ever recurring vi, by which the author’s mind: seems 
to have been almost obsessed. A fine instance is also the above-mentioned 
6, 44,°1 pronounced for the sake of cessation of a disease -: meas dyaur 
asthat .prthivi | ..... | tisthad rogo ayam tava. 

Similar lines are characteristic of the style of Vedic poley in general: 
showing the parallelism between spell and prayer and the identity of their 
devices : RV. 7, 86, 5 the god Varuna is invoked to release those praying 
from sin and the evil consequences of transgressions ; in his eagerness to 
exert influence upon the god the preverb ava “off, away” is pronounced 
three times at the beginning of a pada, the fourth pada begins with the 
verb srja “let loose, set free’, with which it forms a combination : ava 
drugdhdni pitryd spja no | ava ya vayam cakrma tanibhih | ava rajan 


pasuirpam na tdyum | srja... ; cf. 10, 15, 1. In repeating a ‘preposition’ 


or local.adverb in this outstanding position the author insists upon the 
idea of direction or movement conveyed by it, intimating that this idea 
is,.or should be, common to a variety or multitude of persons, objects, or 
42) “The Ppp. rec. has, in the third quarter of the stanza, atho payasvatam paya(h). 
43) For which,.see. Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 140 (st. 6). 
44) Cf. also M. Bloomfield, JAOS. 15, 2, p. 181 f. 
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phenomena. Cf. e. g. also RV. 10, 127, 5 ni gramaso aviksata | ni padvanto, 
ety nt paksinah | ni syendsas cid arthinah “home have gone the villagers, home 


sath 


creatures with feet, home those with wings, home even the greedy hawks’”’: 

although the repetition of the preverb throughout, in place of the com-_ 

bination preverb and verb is a common usage, the idea of the general 
return home during, and shortly after, sundown is vividly and insistently 
expressed (ni “down, back, into (often with regard to a place where an 

object belongs)’ ’). Cf. also BV, 2, 18, 4. 

. Thus, anaphoric parataxis links eventualities desired by those spdaking 
_ with mythical or historical facts or events : AV. ,6, 78, 3 tvasta jayam 

ajanayat I tvastdsyat tvam patim | t. sahasram dyumsi ] dirgham ayuh krnotu 

vam i. e. “as it is a fact that T. generated the wife . . . let. him make for you 

a long life”. In 6, 86, 1 vrsendrasya vrsa divah | ae prthivya ayam | vrsd 
| vigvasya. bhiitasya | tvam ekavrso bhava we may accordingly translate the 
ae last. pada by ‘do you, in the same manner, be sole bull (chief)”: or by ‘“‘so 
be ...”. Of. also 97, 1; 98, 2..In 103, which is prescribed by the Kaugi- 
kasiitra in dealing with a battle rite for victory over enemies which requires 
fetters, to be thrown down in places where the hostile army will pass, Agni 

is (2d = 3d) invoked : “tie them together, O Agni” (to wit : those who 
come to fight, 3a); this ‘request’ is preceded by 2c = 3c “Indra has en- 
compassed them with a tie’’; before this pada it reads (2 I) “I tie together, 
the highest, the lowest etc.”’. This enumeration, the reference to Indra’s 
relevant activity etc., is to bring Agni to render the assistance which the 
officiant wishes for. In this text all padas of the first stanza begin with 
samdanam “‘tying-together”, 2 I contains sam in anaphorical succession 
and dyd, 2d = 3d ends in sam dya tvam. aie 
_ It may be remembered that anaphora admits of such Gonslatons as 
°F if ” or “so, consequently, accordingly” also in other languages :.in Dutch : 
geen geld, geen Zwitsers ‘no pay, no piper”; we hebben de moeite gedaan, we 
hebben recht op de opbrengst; in Latin : Petr. 75, 9 bene emo, bene a i.e. 
si b. e. ete, 4), 

A succession of initial repetitions can, moreover, be remarkable i in’ other 
respects. It is sometimes produced under the influence of fear, anguish and 
other strong emotions or overwhelming impressions. It. also. constitutes 
an adequate means of expression for those who eagerly desire to’ avert 
evil or impending danger. I shall always remember the fresh grief of an old 
woman at the sudden loss of her son who was drowned before her eyes : 
Jan is verdronken —,Janis dood —, Jan is in de sloot gevallen. AV. 4; 18, 7 
and 8, at the end of a text which was used in the preparation of holy water 
to counteract hostile sorcery it reads : apdmdrgo ’pa marstw | ksetriyam 
sapathas ca yah | apaha yatudhanir | apa-sarva ardyyah | apamrjya yatu- 
dhanan | apa sarva ardyyah | apamarga tvaya vayam | sarvamtad apa mrjmahe 
—“let the off-wiper wipe off the k. and the curse, (wipe) off the sorcer- 


45) Cf. Hofmann, Latoinische Umgangssprache, p. 110. 
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esses, Off all the hags; having wiped off the s., off all the h., O off-wiper, 
with you we wipe off all that’ — these words constitute, from an objective 
point of view the formulation of the wish : ‘we want, by means of the 
plant apamarga (the very name of which indicates its supposed power to 
wipe off the influences of evil beings “*)), to drive away sorceresses etc.”. 
This wish is, however, couched in a highly emotional style : the construc- 


tion is very free (notice the alternating grammatical persons), apa “off, 


away’ is used 8 times, mdrga- mrj-, “wiping off”, which are felt as etymo- 
logically related, 5 times in succession; rhyme, homoioteleuton, an inter- 
jection, the repetition of a pada, the pronouns fvaya and vayam in immediate 
contact give, no doubt, indication of the urgent need of help in which the 
person speaking believes himself to be. The eightfold apa is, in my opinion, 
no ornament or ‘tour de force’; in distress any human being is inclined to 
cry “off, off, off” or to give vent to his emotions by exclamations of the 
same tenor. Many of us, moreover, believed, or still believe, that repeating 
such exclamations serves as a means of realizing the expulsion of the evil 
powers or beings. As to its origin a magic formula or incantation often is 

a “laut gewordener Wunsch” 4”). 

- The author of 3, 1, 4; which was used with a view to confound an enemy’s 
army, was in a similar way obsessed by the idea expressed by the indeclin- 
able pra ‘‘forth,.away” : prasita indra pravata haribhyam | pra te vajrah 
pramrnann etu satriin “impelled, O Indra, precipitately, by (thy) two 
bays, let thy thunderbolt go forth, crushing the enemies”’. Is it ‘surprising 
that in a text which aims to secure possessions and other good things, the 
name of the auspicious god Bhaga which is also the. word for “‘portion, 
good fortune, welfare, prosperity” is over 10 times repeated (3, 16), that 
it even occurs 5 times in one and the same stanza (3) : bhaga pranetar 


bhaga satyaradho | bhagemaim dhiyam ud ava dadan nah | bhaga pra no. 


janaya gobhir asvair | bhaga pra nrbhir nrvantah syama (= RV..7, 41, 3 


etc.), that this stanza immediately follows the wish : bhagam bhaksi “may 


I obtain a portion” ? Is it surprising that men who believed themselves 
to be able to make a river change its bed by sprinkling water in a place 
which they had newly dug and by putting a frog in it 4), also tried to 
induce fortune to come to them by pronouncing the name of the divinity 


_ who was regularly conceived in the Vedic hymns as a dispenser or dis- 


tributor of wealth?; for pronouncing a name was regarded as almost 
identical with taking hold of the thing it stands for ). As it was believed 
that powers residing in names can be stimulated into effective activity 


‘by pronouncing these names, repetition, and especially een repet- 


4) See e. g. V. ‘Henry: La magio dans VInde enbiaue: Paris 1904, p 174; 
181. 

“) F, Schwenn, Gobet und Opfer, p. 5. 
- 8) Kauséikasiitra 40, 1-9; cf. Henry, Mogio, p. 101. 

a) “... nommer, o’est presque ... saisir’”, V. Larock, Revue. de l’hist. des 
iéligions 51 (101), .p. 44. 
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ition, was quite naturally considered a means'of enhancing the effective- — 
ness of this action. 

Very often indeed the repetition of the name e of a god or other ‘adehty 
being (in short of a deva*°)) at the beginning of a succession of metrical . 
units helps the author to formulate in a succinct and impressive way some 
of the deva’s most important exploits or qualities, to make them active 
and beneficent again, to confirm the power inherent in them, praise and 
enumeration of divine names and exploits being a ‘confirmation’ in the 
literal sense, a consolidation of the power with which man finds himself 
confronted” 51), Thus RV. 3, 59, 1 mitro jandn yatayati bruvano | m. da- 
dhara prthivim uta dyaim | m. krstir animisabhi. caste | mitraéya havyam ghr- 
tavaj juhota “Mitra speaking stirs men, M. supports heaven and earth, M. 
regards the people with unwinking eye : to M. offer the oblation with 
ghee’’. The translation of the last pida may be preceded by “therefore’’, 
the anaphora implying a conclusion. The device, however, also aia 
identification : M..... stirs men, it is the identical M. who supports . 
Similarly, RV. 6, 54, 6. 

The name of the god may in a natural way be replaced by the deiotio: 
anaphoric pronoun ta-. Then we find, in a hymn addressed to Brahma- 
naspati a well-balanced stanza (2, 24, 9) sa samnayah sa vinayah purohitah | 
sa sustutah sa yudhi brahmanas patih “he is the p. who leads together and 
leads asunder, he is highly praised, he the lord of b. in battle”. 

‘The anaphoric repetition of a verb is a device often suggestive of insis- 
tence, confirmation, and continuance of action. Although the structure 
of stanzas such as RV. 1, 35, 1 is, again, based on the general and 
universally human principle of repetition its occurrence at the very be- 
ginning of a hymn does not fail to produce the aesthetic impression of 
dignified diction. Cf. RV. 1, 35, 1 hvayami agnim prathamam suastaye] 
h. mitradvarundv ihdvase (rhyme! | h. rétrim jagato nivesanim | h. devam, 
eee aitaye “TL call on A. first for. bran ...on M, and V. here for 
aid, ... on Night who brings the world to rest, ... on god S. a a 
Cf. abs st. 3. 

Cases of anaphora in connection with : a.verb are, however, in these | 
compositions, not very frequent ®*) : AV. 4, 20,6 darsaya ma ydtudhanan | 
d. yatudhadnyah is in this text, which is used to discover sorcerers, no doubt 
more vivid and urgent than “show me the sorcerers and the sorceresses’’. 
Similarly, in the Rgveda : 10,.127, 6 yavayd vrkiam vrkam | yavaya stenam. 

. The fourfold asthat (asthuh) in the opening stanza of AV. 6, 44, which 
was recited witha view to bring the course of a disease to a standstill, is 
not only very impressive, but also effective from the point of view of magic 


50) See C. W. J. van der Linden, The concept of Deva, Thesis Utrecht 1954. 

51) The reader might be referred to Van der Leeuw, Religion, p. 430. 

52) Seealso Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 191: “Anaphorische Verwendung © 
von Verben ist im allgemeinen nicht umgangssprachlich ....”; H. Haffter, Unter- 
suchungen zur altlateinischen Dichtersprache, Thesis Freiburg i. Br. 1934, p. 84 f. 
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ritual : here the attention of the audience, which in the first place was be- 
lieved to consist of the invisible powers, is directed towards the process 
itself, not towards the subject. : asthad dyaur a. prthivy a. visvam idam 
jagat | asthur urksah ... “the sky has stood, the earth h. s., all this living 
world h. s., the trees have stood”, —it follows tisthad rogo ayam tava “that 
this disease of yours stand’’. It is the process of standing, of cessation 
which is eagerly desired and has taken possession of the speaker’s mind ; 
its repetition in a very prominent place makes his emotions overt and 
essentially helps to move: the powers concerned in this process to the 
hoped-for action. Emphatic, affirmative and analytic is the anaphora 
in stanzas such as RV. 8, 67, 7 astt deva amhor uru | asti ratnam andgasah, 
cf. K 170 eioivy pév wou naides audpoves, cioi 68 Aaol .... 

In an incantation serving to put to sleep a woman and her attendants 
it accordingly reads (AV. 4, 5, 6) : svaptu mata s. pita | s. 8d s. vi8patih 
“let the mother sleep, 1. the father s.,.1. the dog s., 1. the lord of the house 
s.” (cf. also 7). In a text which formed part of a magic treatment of cattle 
suffering from a disease caused by worms °°) the word hata- “slain”, which 
was expected to be instrumental in the healing process is often repeated 
(2, 32, 4) : hato hatamata krimir | hatabhrata hatasvasa, etc. In 6, 64 ( = RV. 
10, 191, 2 ff.) which was used in a rite performed for concord or harmony 
the words sam “together” and samdna- “alike, being the same, common” 
oceur, in anaphora, 4 and 8 times respectively in three stanzas, the 2nd 
and 3rd of which constitute a detailed statement: of the various aspects 
of, and occasions for, unanimity. In a similar spell, 6, 94, 1 we find the word 
sam 4 times in succession : sam vo mandmsi sam vrata | sam akitir nama- 
masi |... sam namaydmasi *4), Hillebrandt who already drew attention 
to this stanza was perfectly right in comparing also RV. 10, 60, 11, which 
was likewise intended to drive away illness : nyag vato ’va vati | nyak tapati 
stiryah | nicinam aghnyd duhe | nyag bhavatu te rapah “nach unten. weht 
der Wind, n. u. brennt die Sonne; n. u. wird die Kuh gemolken, n. u. soll 
dein Gebreste fahren” (Geldner) and other instances of the same variety. 
In the three stanzas of 6, 88 which was used with a view to establish a man 
in sovereignty *5) the word dhruva- ©) occurs 10 times, 9 times in the be- 
ginning of a unit, once at the end : dhruva dyaur dh. prthivi | dhruvam 
visvam idam jagat |... dhruvo raja viséin ayam, i. e. “this man shall be as 
fixed in kingship as the sky etc. are fixed’’. The spell 6, .58, likewise consist- 
ing of three stanzas, contains no less than 9 times the words yasds- “hon- 
oured, splendid, glorious” (and, twice, a derivative); 7 times this much 
desired quality is mentioned at the beginning of a unit. The greater part 


53) Cf, eg. J. Jolly, Medicin, Strassburg 1901, § 55 etc. 

54) More instances are given by A. Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, Strasburg 1897, 
p. 169 f.; cf. also AV. 1, 29. 

55) Cf. Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 345 (6, 87): 
. 58) For the idea of firmness, solidity etc. see the author’s Nokes on brahman, 
Utrecht 1950, esp. p. 31 ff. ; 
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of the first stanza is a threefold imperative sentence; in the second the 
author twice (or, originally, thrice ?, has 2 ¢ been correctly handed down ?; 
cf. the Paipp. text yathad visvesu devesv'...) states that a divine power 
residing in a definite province of the universe is possessed of renown, in the . 
third three divinities are said to have been glorious, and the text ends in 
the words aham asmi yagastamah “I am most glorious”, by means of which — 
the author no doubt expected to realize his ambition. In all these instances 
the essentially emotional urge to repeat the words for those ideas which 
occupied the mind almost to the exclusion of other thoughts had become 
a magical instrument. In other cases however the mere repetition of the 
same schema seems to have had a similar effect, the element subject to 
anaphora being an auxiliary : SMB. 1, 7, 2 yad apa ghoram y. a. kriram 
y. a. asantam ati tat srjaimi. 

Some instances borrowed from various literary pene are may be 
added here. An extreme case is RV. 2, 1 addressed to Agni, whose many- 
sidedness is : 1 tuam agne dyubhis tvam ... / t. adbhyas t. aSmanas pari etc. ; 
2 tava... tava... | tava...tvam ... | tava ete. etc. almost all stanzas (1- 
14) containing this anaphora of the personal pronoun, and thus cementing 
and emphasizing the intimate relations between the worshipper and his . 
god 5’), Insistence in addressing the god also RV. 2, 9, 2. 

This leads us to a brief discussion of a construction in which the analy- 
tical and additional character of the anaphora is much in evidence. Sup- 
plementing by more or less parallel clauses a previous communication, a 
series of inflectional forms of the so-called relative pronoun ®): ya- was 


not rarely a structural element in the composition of stanzas or even - 


hymns. In principle these constructions also were no doubt proper to the 
spoken language of the common people which is apt to link together ad- 
ditional utterances ‘of identical-or partly identical structure 5°) : Plautus, 
Epid. 372 fidicinam, nummo conducta quae sit, quae se empiam simulet, 
quae senes ... ludificetur, or in a Latin epitaph ®) : contugis, quae sibi viva 
posuit utrisque, quae vixit sine ulla querela, quae felix fuerat ..., quae....; 
Inscr. Lat. V, 3496 (see above). Similarly, in the Rgveda : 1, 154, 1 visnor 
.. |. yah parthivaini vimame rajamsi | yo askabhdyad uttaram sadhastham 
“of V...., who has measured out the terrestrial regions, who established 
the upper gathering-place”; 10, 15, 2 “the Fathers... who have departed 
earlier, who later, whd have ..., who are now ...”, A fine example is the 
beautiful hymn 2, 12 in which the refrain sa jandsa indrah “he, O men, is 
Indra” is in. most stanzas introduced by a concatenation of ya-clauses. 
Both parts of the first hemistich of 2, 3, 11 contain two anaphorical 
groups with ghrta- “ghee” no doubt in order to lay stress, in this last stanza, 


57) Cf. however ‘also Hofmann,. Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 63. 

58) For the character of which see Lingua, IV (1954), p. 1 ff. ‘ 

58) See also the observations made by Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 62. 

89) Carmina latina epigraphica, ed. Buecheler-Lommatzsch, Leipzig i is 
1593. Also, in vivid acon) in Gieekes e.g. Off. 2, 40. : 
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on the close. connection between’ the divine power and this important 


substance. In 2, 6, 1 imam and ima in anaphora were no doubt to attract 
the god’s attention to the hic-et-nune of the homage. In 2, 11, 4 c Indra is 
addressed as subhra- “radiant’’, but the padas a and b begin with the same 
adjective, which though qualifying the god’s impetuosity and thunderbolt 
prelude the words subhras tvam indra in pida.c. Cf. also 2, 33, 10. In the 
didactic and demonstrative portions of the brihmanas.and upanisads 
enumerations of similar facts or qualities, of identities, parallel occurrences 
etc, are not only very frequent, but also an important means of penetra- 
ting the mysteries behind the phenomenal world. As archaic precision led, 
on the other hand, to repetition of the same schema, anaphora is often the 
natural result.: / the author of ChU. 4, 3, 3 in arguing that breath is the 
‘absorbent’ observes that when one sleeps, speech, sight, hearing and mind 
gointo breath :... pranam eva vag apyeti, p. caksuh, p. srotram, p. manak ; 
cf. also 7, 6, 1; 26,1; JB. 1, 179. Negations introduced by na, assertions 
introduced by atha etc. are in a comparable way often strung together : 
ChU. 7 13, 1; 8, 4, 1; GobhGS. 1, 2, 11 ff.; Manu 2, 154, Very clear instan- 
ces of emphatic anaphora throwing an equalization into relief are Manu 2, 
230; BhG. 4, 24. The well-known aversion to complexity of the sentence 
structure.results in stanzas such as Manu 2, 163 sukham hy avamatah sete | 
8. ca pratibudhyate | s. carati loke ’smin ; that the attention of the hearer 
is at the same time focussed on the idea of “peacefully” is however hardly 
open to doubt. Cf. e. g. Homer B 382 ff. Mention should also be made of 
AiB. 3, 10 f. where, in. accordance with the style of the brahmanas an 


anaphorical pair of clauses is repeated three times. LOS one in the 


Avesta, Yt. 10, 5; 17. 

A few words may be said in aonneiion with a variety of apkphciea ands 
seems to have escaped the attention of other authors %), AthV. 16, 7, 12 
it reads tam jahi tena mandasva tasya prstir api srnihi “him smite, with him 
amuse thyself, his ribs do you crush!” The first place is in all three mem- 


bers of the system occupied by a different case form of the demonstrative — 


pronoun fa-. There is a striking parallel in Greek **) which has of late 
been adduced as an argument in favour of the thesis that already in the 
second half of the VIth century B. C. the concept of case was present to 
the mind of some Greeks ®) : Anakreon’s poem KisuBovdov pév éywy’. épée, 
KhevBoviw & éipatroua, KisdBovdor 6 dtooxéw. The Greek instance is more 
significant because of the larger number of cases in Sanskrit. Yet the above 
Atharva text unequivocally shows that for the author tam tena tasya were 
just variants of one and the same stem ta- which here appears in anapho- 


1) For Latin see R. Wébbeking, De anaphorae apud poetas latinos usu, Thesis 
Marburg'1910, p. 5 f.; C. W. Mendell, Latin sentence connection, Yale Univ. 1917, 
p. 21 f. 

8) See E..Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica, I, p. 448, 3 

$3) See E. Sittig, Das Alter der Anordnung unserer Kasus-und der Ursprung 
@, ihrer Bedeutung als Fille, Tiibinger Beitr. zur Altertumswiss., Stuttgart 1931, p. 25 ff. 
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rical succession. If we take into account the next unit sa ma Fie we. find 
also the nominative case in close connection with these forms of ta-:. 

Now, instances of anaphoric repetition of a word in another case are not 
ae : RV. 7, 71, 6 iyam. manisd iyam, asvind, gir.|.imdam suvrktim ... ju-. 
sethiim | ima brahmani ...agman “this is. my thought, this,'O Agvins, my 
song ; this song of praise must be accepted .. .; these prayers have gone”; 
5,11, 4agnir...fagnim...fagnir...jagnim...; 5; 10, 14, 13 ete. AV. 
16,-1, 12; 18 we find’: sivena md caksusd pasyatipah |. sivayd tanvopa 
spréaia tvacam me | | givdn agnin apsusado havimahe ... (here anaphora 
in another case combines with initial repetition of the same word in another | 
gender, a phenomenon to which we shall revert); 2, 2 madhumati stha | 
madhumatim vécam udeyam; 6,.118, 3 yasma rnam yasya jayam upaimi | 
yam yacamdno abhyaimi devah:: yasmai : yasya : yam; RV. 10, 88,.9 yam 
.../ yasmin ...;.4, 50, 88a... /tasmai.../ tasmai; AitBr. 3,11, 19 praja. 
vat tantuh, prajam evasma etat samtanoti; 18, 1£. dhdyyah samsati. dhayyd- 
bhir. vai prajapatir imaiil lokin adhayad ... and many similar passages in 
the brahmanas; JB. 1, 11 te ’sya sarva apta bhavanti, te jitds; tesv.asya 
sarvesu kimacdro bhavati; 1, 156; 2, 135; BarU. 3,.7,3 yah ..., yam. .., 
yasya ..., yah ..., esa ...; ef. also 3, 9, 20; 4, 3, 3. ChUp. 1, 3, 6 préana 
evol, praénena hy ultisthati, and especially 7, 12,.1 dkdgo ... ; dkdse...."; 
akdsena....; dkdsena.:.., dkdsena..., dkdse..., dkdse...., Ghdse..., 
akagam ....; akdsam,; cf. alsoi, 9, 1; JB. 1, 138 (p. 40, 1.3 £ C.). Epic 
instances are not wanting : Mbh. 8, 40, 30 madrake samgatam nasti | ma- 
drako hi. sada malah | madrakesu ca... ; Ram. 2, 14, 6 ff. satyanurodhat 

.. | satyam ....satye ... / satyam .. satyena ... | satyam. In a pathetic 
passage —the army of the monkeys has reached the’sea and-one of the 
Jeaders asks who will be able to leap across it—in the Ram. 4, 64, 15 ff: 
ko langayisyati, sagaram | kah karisyati... | ko... | ee sich 


pasyema | kasya prasadad rémam ca. . « | Ab gassiomass 


In Avestan ‘we come, e. g., acrons’ Vt. 10, 68 yenhe ..., ei hese. yim 
5 yahmat. In Greek : 1.366 Odtis éuol y’ os Ore we nese 
paren ete.; Hes. Op. 463 f. verdy ... | veids . 

We already noticed that the repeated words was sometimes put in: the 
corresponding case of another gender or (and) number.: AV.-16,-1,°1 
atisrsto apam vrsabho, |:’tisrsta agnayo divyah;:12 f. (see above); JBr. 1, 156 
trint: chanddmsi; trayah ... , aye wae ieee are by 
trir devesv ity Ghuh.. 0... 

: Special cases of this. anaphetial adnominatio’ are e. g. the expression 
of reciprocity in the mantra vasatkdra ma. mim pramrkso, maham. team 
pramrksam “O vagat call, do not injure me, let me not injure thee” in 
AiB: 3, 8, 3; GBr. 2, 3, 5 (and a:similar mantra in ApSS. 24,14, 12, which - 
is discussed in another section’ of this volume). Complicated instances are 
AV. 6, 29, 3 II parai, eva para vada | pardeim a samvatam “turned away 
remove by speaking, toward | a distant region”; 91, 2 nyag vato vaiti i nyak 
tapati stryah |. nicinam aghnyad duhe |. nyag. bhavates te rapah; 95, 2:hira- 
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nyayinaur acarad | dhiranyabandhand divi. Passing mention may be made 
of the type AV. 6, 44, 1 asthdd .../ asthur ... (this text has already been 
discussed): AV. 6, 95 2 ab hiranyayi .:./ hiranyabandhand ... may be 
compared with the type of yamaka, discussed by Dandin, Kavyad. 3, 24. 
In a former chapter mention has already been made of anaphoric tricola, 
e, g. TA. 1, 5, 1 ndgnir nendro na pavamanah. Tricolon with anaphora, 
alliteration’etc. may also be exemplified in RV: 1, 35, 3 ydti devah pravata 
yati udvata | yati subhrabhydm yajato haribhyam “the god goes by a down- 
ward, he goes by an upward. path; adorable he goes with his two bright 
steeds” :.the:cola a and b form a complementary pair, filling up half the 
hemistich. Of similar solemnity is 5, 83, 5 where two words are repeated 
in each pada : yasya vrate prthivi nannamiti | y. v. saphavaj jarbhuriti 
(notice: the’ homoioteleuton' and the strict parallel order of words) / y: 2. 
osadhir: visvaripah ‘in whose ordinance the earth bends low; in w. o. 
hoofed animals leap about; in w. o. plants are omniform’’, followed by the 
principal clause’: sa nah parjanya, mahi sarma yacha “as such, O. P., bestow 
mighty shelter. on us’ ::studied and elaborated as this stanza is, its styl- 
ization is based on the same principle as the simple tripartite schema of the 
religious address. In glokas this.is'a favourite structure : Mbh: 12, 266, 30 
tada sa urddho bhavati, t. bh. duhkhitah | t. sinyam jagat tasya, yada matra 
viyujyate. Filling up a complete stanza and exhibiting chiasmus and homoi- 
oteleuton: RV. 6, 54,5 piisd ga anu etu nah} p. raksatu arvatah | p. vajam 
sanotu nah ; solemn invocation suggestive of a magic incantation. In accord- 
ance ‘with the: well-known tendency the third colon is, in many cases, the 
longest : cf. RV. 1, 35, 3.(see above); 6, 54, 7 makir nesan, makim risan | 
makim sam sari kevate. The structure mentioned last was to become frequent 
inglokas : Mbh. 3, 61, 10 kim nu me sydd idam krtva, kim nu me sydd akur- 
vatah ?] kim nu me maranam sreyah paritydgo janasya va? Cf. also ibid. 3, 
293,20 sdvitryd pritayad datta, sdvitrya hutaya hy api | sdvitrity eva namda- 
syas cakrur vipras tatha pita. Compare also BhigP. 10, 43,.6 karindras tam 
abhidrutya karena. tarasagrahit | kardd vigalitah so.’mum nihatydighrisv 
aliyata. In: other.cases however the ‘first colon is the longest : Mbh. 12, 
148, 6 mitam:.dadati hi pitd, mitam bhrata, mitam sutah. Not infrequently 
the second colon is shorter, the third longer than the first : RV. 2, 12, 6 
yo radhrasya coditd, yah kréasya |'yo brahmano nddhamdnasya kireh ; cf. 
also the type 2, 33, 2 vi asmad dveso vitaram, vi amho | vi amivas catayasva 
visicth. Similar tricola are not foreign to the ancient poetry of other I.-E. 
peoples, for instance of the Lithuanians : uz juria, ué mariu | ua vandenelin 
“beyond the sea, beyond the ‘haff’, beyond the water’’. 

' Another device productive of solemnity and well-balanced iactane: 
and making an impression of emphatic assertion, is the repetition of two 
words at the beginning . of successive units : RV. 5, 83, 5 yasya vrate prthivi 
nannamiti L y. v. Saphavaj jarbhuriti (notice the rhyme) / y. vrata osadhir 
visvaraipah “ in whose ordinance the earth bends low, i. w. 0. hoofed animals 
leap about, in w. o. plants are omniform’’; 2, 35, 13 with emphasis; a 
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fourfold repetition in a comic scene, pointing to an incongruity or im- 
possibility : Mrech. 2, 10 (a man tries to:cover himself up in a worn out 
cloth :.ayam patah sitradaridratém gato hy a. p. chidragatair alamkrtah | 
a.p....a.p.... “this cloth has become poor in respect of threads, this - 
c. is adorned with hundreds of holes... ..”’. Cf Mbh. 14, 16, 30 na kvacit 
sukham atyantam | na kvacit chasvati sthitth (parallel groups). 

We cannot discuss here’ anaphora asa factor in the composition of 
siktas : RV. 7, 63, 1 ud v eti subhago... : 2 ud v eti prasavita . 

Anaphora may be interrupted, that is to say : the repetition of the ini- 
tial word of a previous clause does not follow immediately : sometimes 
the person speaking is interrupted by an interlocutor, ®) or after inserting 
a clause or sentence of different structure he returns to the former mode of 
expression. Cf. e. g. AV. 6, 18, 2 yatha. bhimir mrtamand—mrtan mrtama- 
nastara — | yathota mamruso mana eversyor mrtam manah “asthe earth is 
unconscious — more u. than a dead man-—, and as.is the mind of one who 
has died, so of the jealous man the mind (be) dead’’. In AV. 6, 66 the word 
nirhasta- begins the padas la, 2c and 3a, , diternating with other initial 
vocables. 

Passing mention may also be made of various complications : in AV. 2, 


_ 29, 5 three times anaphoric, twice epiphoric repetition in combination, the 


schema of b being a repetition of a, Behaghel tendency ete.:: arjam asma 
drjasvati dhattam | payo a. payasvati dh. | mee a. dyavaprthivi adhatam | 
visve deva maruta tirjam apah. 

Reserving chiasmus for consideration in another chapter we have oc- 
casion here to mention the different position, in subsequent units, of a 
word initially subject to anaphora. In the Atharvaveda and some other 
texts this phenomenon is less frequent than might be expected. Cf. AV. 6, 
142, 3 aksitds ta wpasado|a. santu raégayah | prnanto a. s. | attarah s. a. 
“unexhausted be your... , u. your... , (your) bestowers be... , (your) 
eaters be... ”; 3, 28, 6abyatra.../...y. lokah; 6, 128, 2; Mbh. 14, 39, 2. 

Other passages lead us to the subject of ‘resumption’, to which we shall 
likewise have to.recur : AV. 6, 23, 1 ab sasrusis tadapasah | diva naktam ca 
sasrusih ( = ve 10, 9, 1 ab) “flowing on, devoted to that, by day and 
night flowing on’’; 5, 13, 10. 

Some observations should also be made in sonnaction with a ae of 
anaphorical repetition which may be illustrated by Homer, 4 148-150 
lynoev & dg” excita dvaé dvigdy ’Ayapéurer, | ds elder ..., | dtynoer dé xal 
abtoc... M.; K 229 ff., where the repetition of the verb (and a particle) 
can be replaced, in modern languages, by a simple “also”. RV. 2, 35, 15 
ayamsam agne suksitim jandya | ayamsam u maghavadbhyah suvrktim “T 
have bestowed, O Agni, safe dwelling on the people; I have also bestowed 


84) Cf. e.g. the following fragment of a conversation (father having a look at the 
aquarium of his son, addresses me wife:) zeg Rie, die kikkervissen moeten we eens op- 
ruimen, want dat wordt niks... :: :hé? :: die k. moeten we weggooien 3: hé? :: we 
moeten ze gewoon weggooien. ; 
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a song of praise on the patrons’’. Cf. also 10, 135, 7; AV. 1, 2, 1 widma 


sarasya pitaram ... | vidmo sv asya mataram. 

In addition to the observations already made in this Shanice on serial 
repetition at the beginning of corresponding units attention should also 
be drawn to a device used by the ancient poets to throw into relief the 
name — that is to say; the power and very. essence —of a god : each of the 
stanzas 1-5 of RV. 1, 1 begins with the name of Agni, to whom the hymn 
is addressed : 1 Agnim ile purohitam ®) “T praise A. the domestic priest” 
2agnih ... iliah “‘A. to be praised”, 3 agnina rayim asnavat “through A. 
may one obtain wealth ...” 4 agne “O A.”, 5 agnir hota “A. the hotar” : 
the name of the central figure of the hymn cements the union between 
its component parts. In this connection attention may be drawn to PB. 
10, 7,1 (SV. 2, 10; 140; 194 ete.) where various case-forms of the name of 
this god are said to be characteristic of the four days of a certain ritual 
period. 

‘Turning now to anaphora in Vedic prose > it may first be angueea that 
the repetition of a word at the beginning of two short clauses in immediate 
succession is, in a variety of constructions, one of the characteristics of 
the style of the brahmanas : SB. 3, 1, 4, 2 vdg ghy anustubh, vag ghi yajtiah; 
13, 6, 1, 11 sarvasyapiyai sarvasyavaruddhyat ; BarU. 4, 2, 4; 3, 22 anan- 
vagatam punyena, a. papena; 6,1, 3... pratitisthati same, p. durge (in an 
apodosis the verb often occupies the first place). SB. 3, 1, 4, 14 vag vai 
sarasvati, vag yajiiah : two identifications, brought to the hearer’s notice 


separately so as to be understood as two premises of like importance; - 


AiB. 1, 28, 41; JB. 1, 288; 2, 101; 113. Emphasis and contradiction : JB. 
2, 141 vayam viivo sresthé smo, vayam adhipatayah. Assertive : JB. 2, 369 
aham ;..aham... More than two clauses in succession : AiB. 2, 14, 1; 16, 
4; SB. 3, 3, 2, 13 etaya sarvdbhih, e. catasrbhir e. tisrbhir e. ... , here also 
conjunctions are avoided; 3, 2; 18, 6, 1, 11; BarU. 2, 3, 2; 4, 3, 32. na 
“somewhat longer parallel pair of clauses: SB. 3, 3, 2, 2 satyendmsin upa- 
spréani 8. somam pardhandni ; varied parallelism : Gobh. GS. 1, 4, 13 f. 
dsina evdgnau juhuyat, dsinah pitrbhyo dadyat. 

, Not infrequently part of the clauses are of the ‘contracted’ or rather 
‘short’ type, i. e. one of the common elements is omitted in all of them 
except one : AiB. 3, 11, 21 manasa vai yajfias tayate, manasa kriyate “by 
mind the sacrifice is carried on, by mind it is performed” (we use “it” in 
translating the second clause); SB. 3, 1, 2, 14 tayaisd varsantam taya himam 
tayad ghrnim titiksisyate “by means of this (hide) she shall be able to bear 
rain, the cold season, and heat” : enumerative asyndetic anaphora; 3, 1, 4, 
10 tatra nendro na somo nagnih; 2, 1, 40 yo brahmano yo yajiiaj jayate; 3, 19; 
5, 3, 7 ubhayatodvaram havirdhanam bhavati,u. sadas tasmad . . . the predi- 
cate occupies the first place, identity of predicates results in anaphora. 
~ Of. also 1, 3, 5, 11 etc.; BarU. 1, 1, 2; ChU. 2, 12, 2. In direct speech: SB. 


- %) : For purohita- seo Studia indologica, Festschrift-W. Kirfel, Bonn 1955, p. 107 ff. 
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3, 2, 4, 6. These cases are distinct from the type SB. 3,.3, 3, 9 sa vd anenai- 
vajim prayacchati, anena rajanam ddatte; JB. 1, 201; 2, 34; 2, 419 tesdm - 
vai tvam eva bhisag asi, tvam prdyascittiL; BarU. 2, 2, 1; 3, 1, 3; repetition, 
no anaphora proper, although both structures are in principle not different : 
in both cases the first term of a parallel] word group is repeated. This is 
very clear where a subordinate clause is followed by two parallel main 
clauses : BarU, 2, 1, 7 sa ya elam evam wpaste, visisahir ha bhavati, v. hasya 
praja bh.; 9,13 etc. JB. 1, 11 sa yat kim ca paracinam adityat, tad amriam, 
tad abhijayati “whatever is beyond the sun, that is free from death, ee 
does he conquer” and BarU. 6, 3, 6 madhu vata rtayate. 

In many cases the initial term of a preceding sentence or clause is, wheth- 
er it appears in the same flectional form or not, repeated at the beginning 


of the next sentence so as to form an essential element in the author’s 


argumentation, helping him to develop his line of thought : AiB. 1, 19, 1 
brahma vat brhaspatir, brahmanaivainam tad bhisajyati; 21, 10; 12; 28, 1 ~ 
puro va ime ’sura imam lokén akrata, purai.l. pratikaravdmahai ; 2; 1, 5; 2, 20. 
JB. 1, 156 dve vavedam agre savane astim; dvabhyam vavedam savandbhyam — 
devad agre vyajayanta; notice also the use of vdva which does not only serve 
to lay stress on the word preceding it, but also to posit a truth or thesis, 
to characterize an utterance as important or fundamental (i.e. as a start- 
ing-point of the following argument) ; SB. 3, 1, 3, l‘agnir vai sarvé devata — 
agnau hi sarvabhyo devatibhyo juhvati; 3, 1, 3, 7; 4, 2; 4, 22 sarvam vai 
pirnam sarvam evainayaitad apnoti; 6, 1, 5 vajro va abhrir vajrenaivaitan 


' nastrandm raksasdm griva apikrntati : va (vai) in the basis of the argument, 


the ‘middle term’ (the element common to both statements) vajra- at the 
beginning of both members of the explication : “(next he draws a circle 
(furrow) round the hole saying:) ‘thus I cut off the necks of the evil demons’; 
now, the shovel is a thunderbolt, with the th. verily, one cuts off the necks 
of the evil demons.” Cf. also BarU. 3, 2,12 anantam vai nima, anantéa visve . 
devih, anantam eva sa tena lokam jayati : here a. is not immediately fol- _ 
lowed by lokam which is put in its natural place; the element common to 

all three clauses which is central leads the sentence. Other instances are : 

SB. 3, 1, 1, 8; 2, 3; 2, 3, 19; 5, 3, 16; BarU. 5, 13, 1; 14, 4. In these texts 

also emotion may be the determining factor : SB. 3, 5, 1, 21 tebhyo ha vak 

cukrodha : kena mad esa sreydn bandhunim3 kend3. yad etam praty- 

agrahista. Elsewhere the phenomenon at issue cannot be diséonnect- . 
ed from a particular idiom with regard to the use of pronouns : 

BarU. 2, 2, 4 ayam eva g., ayam bh. where we would prefer : “this is 

G., that Bh.”. The same thought is expressed twice so as to occasion 

a repetition | ei a word-stem': BarU. 2, 2, 4 kc acid bhavati, sarvam 

asyannam bh. 

Attention may also be drawn to instances such as JB. 1, 157 whee ia 
anaphora, in an interesting way, helps to keep the period well-balanced : 
tesém no yatare jayanti, tesim na etad ubhayam dhanam samhitam astu 
“die von uns, welche siegen, diesen wird diese beiderseitige beisammen- 
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gelegte Habe. angehdren’’ ®), Sometimes the occurrence of anaphora is 
conditioned by the tendency to begin a sentence with the anaphoric de- 
monstrative pronoun fa- : SB. 3, 1, 2, 9 sa kesasmasru vapita. sa yada k. 
vapati, atha . 

‘The tendency to begin an n explication which f is often characterized by 
the causal particle hz ‘for, because ; indeed” — with the predicate or another 
important element of the preceding sentence leads also to constructions 
such as SB. 3, 2, 1, 12 sd vai trivrd bhavati. trivrd dhy annam pasavo hy 
annam. But 1,1, 1,19 the predilection for short clauses beginning with the 
same word prevails even contrary to the ‘logical order of words’: sa yad 
garhapatye sddayati : grha vai garhapatyo grha vai pratistha, tad grhesv 


evaitat: pratisthayam pratitisthati “with regard to his putting it in the g, : - 


the g. is a house, the house is a support; in a h., upon as. he thus places 
it” (cf. 2, 4, 1, 7; otherwise 2, 2,1, 19 sa yad adityat carum ist aca iyam 
vai prthivy aditih seyam pratistha ete.). 

Some instances may be added here in order to illustrate the teduant 
use made by the epic poets and their successors of the ‘figure’ under dis- 
cussion. Its often emphatic and emotional character — well-known also 
in Roman antiquity : Plautus Men. 321 quas mulieres, quos tu parasitos 
loquere 4 —has not rarely been understood by the authors : in more or less 
pathetic passages, in culminations of anger, hope, despair, in descriptions 
of dramatic situations anaphora is, no doubt often in consonance with 
natural usage, among the favourite ‘figures of speech’ of these authors. 
Damayanti has serious trouble in knowing which of the five men is Nala 
and which are the gods : Mbh. 3, 56, 13 katham hi devant janiyam ? katham 
vidyam nalam nrpam ? “how shall I discern the gods ? how shall I ascertain 
king Nala? ’’ And in addressing the gods and making an appeal to the 
‘reality’ or faithfulness of her previous conduct °’) she forms in adding 


fact to fact and argument to argument, a string of anaphorical sentences, - 


beginning with yathd : “as (I never ...)” and ending with an almost iden- 
tical main clause : “‘on.the strength of that truth it behoves the celestials 
to reveal him to me” (st. 17 ff.). Mbh. 3, 72, 18 the same princess, supposing 
her husband to have returned after a long and grievous separation, ex- 
claims : na smaramy anrtam kimcin, na smaraémy apakérataém; in 10 ff. she 
pronounces a series of anaphorical yadi sentences : “If I do not see Nala 
(am not to enter within his arms etc.) ... I will doubtlessly (cease to exist 
ete.)”. A similar passage is Mbh. 7, 13, 14 in a solemn and emotional assur- 
ance : na smardmy anrltam ldvat,.nas.... | na s. pratisrutya kimeid apy 
anrtam kriam, Cf. e. g. also Mbh. 5, 127, 5 f. na ctham laksaye.../ { na 
ciham ... where the logically superfluous pronoun adds to the emphatic 
character of the utterance ®), In an emotional monologue : Ram. 4, 11, 49 
f..ko nv.ayam. | yenaham sahasad sprstah sonitena durdtmand | ko ’yam du- 
%) For the combination pron. dem. and pron. pers. see further on. 


87) -See H. Liiders, Varuna, I, Géttingen 1951, p. 15 ff. - 
%) See Acta Orient. 19, p. 224 ff. 
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rdima durbuddhir ... (notice ‘the repetition of durdtman-). Enumerative : 
Mbh. 4, 43, 12 ff ye ca ..: ete. ....; na 7, 27, 19 ff.; Ram. 4, 25, 5 ff. In» 


‘doubt: and deliberation : Kal. Sak. 1, 22+ katham idanim dtmanam nive- 


daydmi, katham vatmapaharam karomi %; in outpourings of sentiment ‘ e. g. 
Bhav. Utt. 3, 27. Emphasis is clearly expressed in cases such as Mbh. 5, 
106, 4 : “why did not his friends dissuade him ?... why did not the rev- 
erend (Krsna), the grandfather (Bhisma) do that ?” : : “words were indeed 
spoken by the rev., spoken by Bh., spoken were manifold words by N.” : 
uktam bhagavata vakyam, uktam bhismena ....] uktam bahuvidham caiva 
néradenagr. The theme of a discourse may in a similar way appear as the 
first word of a question and also of the answer : Mbh. 6, 67,.1 f. vasudevo 
mahad bhitam sarvalokesu kathyate | tasya .. jfidtum icche : : vem. bh. . 
“V. is indeed ...’. However, this repetition is also a welcome device for 
commencing an answer : Mbh. 6, 91, 1 f. irdévantam tu nihatam drsivad ... 
kim akurvanta ... 2:2 ttn... viksya... | vyanadan sumahainddam. This 
repetition which may be compared to similar instances of prolixity in 
modern popular usage gives the speaker an opportunity to order his 
thoughts and to gain a convenient starting-point. An example of - 
prolixity is Ram. 4, 63, 3£. sa raja... so’’smarad duskrtam krtam / sar. 
smrtva duskriam atmanah . . Another instance of Ecmpneds anaphora i is 
Ram. 4, 33, 53 f. 

This anaphora helps also to. ene in a natural way, contrast or 
opposition — cf., in Dutch, ’t kan vriezen, ’t kan dooien “every ‘may be’ has 
a ‘may not be’ ” (lit. ‘it may freeze, it may thaw’’)®)—: Mrcch. 4, 16 anyam 
manusyam hyrdayena krtva | anyam.tato drstibhir ahvayanti “having put 
one man in their heart (women) invite another by their eyes”; Kal. Mal. 
4, 7. In the idiom kva (ca) ... kvaca 7) the anaphora serves to denote a 
great discrepancy between two ideas : Dandin Dék. 77 kva tapah kva ca. 
ruditam “asceticism and weeping are incompatible’. Mbh. 3, 77, 12 f. a 
threefold pretended congratulation is followed by boasting and insult : 
distya tvayarjitam vittam ... distya ... distya ... “I- congratulate you 
on the acquisition of wealth ...”; 174, 11 ff. a fivefold congratulation 
introduced by distya. That a threefold anaphoric repetition is often pro- 
duced under the influence of strong emotions was also understood by the 
kivya poets : Bhavabhiti, Utt. 3, 26 tvam jivitam tvam asi me hrdayam - 
dvitiyam | tvam kawmudi nayanayor amrtam tvam ange (variation in the 
last member.). Compare, in Greek, N. T. 2 Cor. 11, 26 xiddvoig norapdy, 
x. Anotay, x. &x yévouc, x. é& &rdyv ete: (8 times). In cases such as Mbh. 8, 
56, 13 (see above) the initial repetition may also be associated with the: 
well-known tendency to analyse a thought into two, or sometimes, more 
components which often are of a complementary character. Cf. e. g..also 
7, 10, 25 ke tatra najahur dronam ke ksudrah pradravan bhayat “who did 


8) Cf. also Hofmann, Latein. Umgangsspr., p. 62. 
70) See Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 322 (§ 410 R. ), and the ee author’ 8 paper 
on ca in Vak 5. 
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not desert D., who fled ...”’: a more natural mode of expression than an 
abstract and almost official or scientific formulation .: ‘which was their 
respective behaviour ?”; BdP..1, 9, 48 f. ... sarvas ta yogamatarah | s. ca 
brahmavadinyah, sarvad visvasya mdtarah; ViP. 4, 2, 18. However, this 
anaphora may also serve to evoke, insistently and affectionately, memories 
or to. arouse feelings : Bhav.'Utt. 1, 26 smarasi ... tany ahdni Pfe.. 
godavarim vd | 8. ca vartandni ? | 

An unmistakable aversion to complex sentences is likewise a factor 3 in 
those numerous cases of initial repetition of an important element : Manu 
9, 109 jyesthah kulam vardhayati ... | 7. piijyatamo loke 7. sadbhir agarhitah ; 
Ram. 2, 48,7 kim nu tesam grhyaih karyam kim darath kim dhanena va; 21 
kutah putraih kuto dhanaih; 4, 25, 4 niyatih karanam loke, n. karmasadhanam 
| n,. sarvabhiitinam niyogesv tha kéranam; 55, 13; 3, 52, 16 ff. Thus four 
parallel processes in nature occurring at the same time are described in 
four short sentences introduced by the common predicate which is Se 
in all of them : Rim. 4, 28, 26. 


Elsewhere the predilection for parallel thoughts or repetition of the same 


thought must be taken into account: Mbh. 1, 29, 8 kaccid kusalam nityam 
bhojane bahulam .../ kaceic ca... tavaéinnam vidyate bahu; Mbh. 14, 36, 
19; 5, 178, 77 £.; Ram. 4, 28; 33. VaP. 4, 81 antas tasmims tv ime loka, antar 
vigvam idam jagat; 62, 156. Elsewhere however anaphora is a means of 
achieving a certain breadth of treatment and fullness of description which 
may enable the hearer to dwell*upon one of the culminating points of the 
story : Ram. 2, 42, 1 ff. (Dasaratha’s conduct after Rama’s departure is 
described) ydvat tu niryatas tasya rajoripam adrsyata...| ydvad raja 
priyam putram pasyati. In a long emotional enumeration of qualities and 
characteristics of one of the epic heroes : Mbh. 7, 10, 47 yasminn abhya- 
dhiki ...gunak.../ yasminn astrani, satyam ca “in whom reside all virtues 

. in whom are...” Here and often elsewhere the subjects being enum- 


erated: individually are thrown into some relief, an effect well-known 


to the orators of Western antiquity’: Cic. Att. 2, 17, 1 quid... ista... 
conjunctio, quid ager campanus, quid effusio pecuniae significant ? Enumer- 
ations of parallel instances, conditions, circumstances etc. often give 
oceasion for anaphora, which may. be accompanied by other repetition, 
for instance refrain : Mbh. 5, 126, 2ff. Thus anaphora may serve to suggest 
such ideas. as continuity, similarity, identity : Kal. R. 5, 37 riépam tad 
ojasvi tad eva viryam | tad eva naisargikam unnatatvam “his majestic fore 
was the same, the valour the same, and the natural sublimity also the same.’ 
Side by side with the frequent anaphoric repetition of a noun in another 
inflectional form (e. g. Mbh. 14, 18, 3; 30, 5; of. also 14, 19, 49; 40, 4; VaP. 
62, 156; BrP. 5, 2) anaphora of word stems is of frequent occurrence : Mbh. 
14, 26, 14 papena vicaran loke paipacari bhavaty ayam; Manu 2, 2; 221; of. 
also Manu 3, 42 aninditath strivivihair anindyd bhavati praja | ninditair 
nindita nfnam tasman nindydn vivarjayet, where a contrast is emphasized; 
277, Similar instances oceur.already in Vedic prose : AiB. 1, 25, 1; JB. 2, 
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113 sthavirayajito vava kilayam dsa, sthavira evdnena yajitena yajeta. ‘The 
supposition seems to be warranted that this repetition is the natural. basis 
of the ‘chimes’ discussed by.Dandin, Kavyad. 3, 20 madhurenadrédm. 
mainam madhurena sugandhing .... “(the spring), with the sweet and _ 
fragrant (blossoming, would reduce) the pride of the fawn-eyed (to mere 
name)”; cf. also 26 ff. See e. g. Mrech. 4, 22. It should, in order to avoid 
misunderstanding, be expressly observed that this tendency to begin, 
successive units with the same word stem is often also attested in stanzas 
or groups of sentences showing no trace or evidence of | Pens 
Manu 3,243, °°. ee ae 
Sometimes the repetition, be an ae in diahy. a shominetit: position may 
have -been occasioned by the tendency to focus the hearer’s attention on 
t : Ram. 4, 33, 64 f. in describing Sugriva being seated.on his throne uses 
four times divya- “splendid” -in anaphora; no doubt in order to cause a 
vivid impression of the splendour of that prince and his attire. Cf. Ram: 


_ 2, 88, 18 sarva-; 1, 62, 11 outs sukrtakarmanah sarve. i ea 


“all of them, none excepted .. 

Special attention should be ‘dna to.those instances ar anaphora the 
function of which is to continue the story or argument or to develop the 
line of thought : Mbh. 5, 137, 14 f. vikramendrjitin bhogan vrnitam jivitad 
api || vikramadhigaté hy arthah ksatradharmena jivatah | mano manu- 
syasya sada& prinanti “enjoyment earned by prowess should be preferred 
to life itself, (for) objects gained by prowess always please the heart of a 
man following the duties of a ksatriya’”’; 3, 293, 24 sdvitryd pritayd datta 
savitrya hutaya hy api | sdvitrity eva namasyds cakrur ... ; Ram.:2, 4, 2 
sva eva pusyo bhavita svo *bhisecyas tu me sutah “tomorrow it is P. (name of 
a month), then my son shall be consecrated”; Ram. 4, 18, 27 pratijfd ca — 
maya datté tad& vanarasamnidhau | pratyhad ca katham sakyd. madvi- | 
dhendnaveksitum not equivalent to “how can I break a promise which I have 
made ...”, the sacred character of the promise being much in evidence; 
40, 14 tvam evajiidpaya .../ tam hi jandsi ; 64, 9. Cf. also BdP. 2, 63, 107 
evam triny asya sankini tani drstva ... | tridankur iti hovdca, t. tena sa 
smytah. Incomplete repetition can serve as well’: Ram. 1, 61, 5 tratum 
arhasi mam ... | trata tvam hi... Thus anaphora can be a means of: linking 
two successive stanzas fousthics more closely .: Mbh. 14,°17, 35 f. tatah 
Subhasubham krtva labhante sarvadehinah | ihaivoccdvacan. bhogan prapnu- 
vanti svakarmabhih | thaivasubhakarmanah karmabhir nirayam gatah . 
Clumsy use of this ‘figure’ ®. g. appears in Ram. 2, 63, 4 f. (vulg.) sa Hit 
rajanim sasthim .../... so ’smarad duskriam krtam | | sa r. putrasokartah 
smrtvd duskriam Midna: ; if not preceded by a long pause the repetition 
is to modern ears not very attractive 71).~-Classical poets were.also aware 
of the ici force borne by the PHRER ORE: Kal. Bee 83 ‘vasu~ 


71) Once again the critical reader may be warned: this statement eee not: imply 
any depreciation of the products of Indian literature. 
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dheyam aveksyatém tvaya | vasumatyd hi nrpah kalatrinah “the earth should 
be protected by you, for the earth is the real wife of kings”. 

- We cannot however systematically consider in this chapter what tight 
be called ‘mere anaphora’, i. e. those pairs or groups of sentences which 


though having the firat word in common, differ both in sense- and i in out- 


ward form. 
Tn various ancient Indian literary works cases are attested of an ana- 


phorical pair of clauses filling up the same metrical unit : RV. 7, 71, 6. 
yam manisd, iyam asvind gih; AV. 4, 38, 7c ayam ghdso ayam vrajah 


“this is fodder, this is the pen”’, a structure no doubt borrowed from col- 
loquial usage ; 6,129, 3 yo andho yah punahsarah; 4, 1, 4a sa hi divah sa 
prihivyd rtastha. Other examples are given in various parts of this work. 
Some occurrences are of a dignified terseness : BhG. 13, 31d (the supreme 
self, even abiding in the body) na karoti na lipyate “does not act, nor is he 
stained”. Compare, in Greek A 665 06 xjderat 080’. éealger; B 422. 

It cannot be part of our task here to describe the part played by the 
device under consideration in the classical period. Yet it may be observed 
that, apart from those occurrences which are in harmony with the func- 
tions of the phenomenon in the older literature and in other languages, 
there are also passages where an artificial character is unmistakable. Such 
accumulations as are for instance found in Kal. Ragh. 10, 20 ff. are neither 
natural, nor fortuitous : sarvajiias tvam avijiatah | sarvayonis tvam atma- 


bhik | | sarvaprabhur anigas tvam | ekas tvam sarvariipabhak; stanzas of: 


this character are, it is true, common in religious literature; but the poet 
continues 21 saptasimopagitam tvam saptdrnavajalesayam | saptarcir 
mukham acakhyuh | saptalokaikasamsrayam, a stanza in which the seven 
hymns, the seven oceans, the. seven worlds and the: seven-flamed fire 
combine so as to form a sonorous whole; 22 caturvargaphalam ... | catur- 
varnamayo ... The sevenfold, mostly anaphoric repetition of na in 9, 7 f. 
of the same open may be quoted as another instance of exaggeration of a 
device which in itself is perfectly natural.’ 


It may finally be observed that in the great majority of cases the words 


subject to anaphora are, in metrical texts, placed at the beginning of a 
pada, which—speaking in general terms—often coincides with the com- 
mencement of a sentence. Curiously enough vocables subject to non- 
anaphorical repetitions are not rarely distributed in a similar way : Ram. 
4, 33, 19 sa saptakaksyah ... | dadarsa sumahad guptam | dadarsdntahpu- 
ram : the ancient predilection for vertical parallelism. 


ADDITIONS TO CHAPTER VI 
I 


It is worth while to dwell to on a structure not rarely found in popular 
and, archaic compositions. In a Dutch street ballad the line ik zal alles 


doen, ik zal voor U slaven “T will do anything, I will slave for you” is im-— 


puesta 
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mediately followed by tk zal alles doen wat gij mij gebiedt “‘T shall do what- 
ever you order” 7), A poem composed during some days-of danger and . 
privation by an Eskimo youth who was carried away on drift-ice runs as 
follows: “Aya, I am joyful; this is good! | Aya, there is nothing but ice 
around me, that is good! {| Aya, I am joyful; this is good! | My country is 
nothing but slush, that is good | etc.” 78). In the Eskimo song of the raven 
and the geese, the raven sings: “Oh, I am drowning, help me! / Oh, now the 
waters reach my great ankles | Oh... /, Oh... my g. knees” 74), In these 
compositions the first halves of a number of successive stanzas are ident- 
ical. The same principle prevails in many parts of Vedic siktas or ‘hymns’. 
As some relevant passages in the Rgveda were already enumerated by 
Bloomfield *5) it may suffice here to recall some of the chains of stanzas 
occurring in that body of literature, which, more or less, are under the 
influence of a tendency to place stanzas with similar openings together: 
8, 40, 10 tam sisita suvrktibhis | tvesam satvanam rgmiyam : 11 t. s, svadhea- 
ram | satyam s. riviyam, these doublet stanzas making a tolerably ela- 
borate statement in almost the same words, altering the sense without 
much changing their outward form; 1, 8, 8 evd hy asya siinyta..:...:9 
é. h. te vibhitiayah ...:10 evi hy asya kimyd ...; 7,63, 1-ud v ett subhago 

:2 ud v eti prasavitad ... ; 10, 17, 11-13; 18, 11-12; 94, 1-4. The same 
tendency betrays itself rather markedly in the AV. In the Saun. recension 
3, 15, ab and 6ab*) are completely identical: yena dhanena prapanam 


‘card | dhanena devi dhanam icchamdnah, the second lines being different. 


In 3, 29, 5 the padas 4 a-c are literally repeated. A considerable degree of 
similarity is shown by 4, 37, 8ab and 9ab: bhimd indrasya hetayah | satam 
rstir ayasmayih (hiranyayih). The initial pidas of two consecutive stanzas 
are similar in 1, 21, 2 and 3 vi na indra mrdho jahi and vi rakso vi mrdho 


jaha”). A chiastic repetition occurs 1, 13, 3a : 2a namas te pravato napat, 


3a pravato napin nama evastu tubhyam. The subject changes in AV. 3, 12, 1 
and 2 ihaiva dhruvdm ni minomi salam ... : i. dhruvé prati bigtha Sale. In 1, 
31, 2ab part of the words of lab recur. CE also 4, 29, 3a : 6c. 

Another peculiarity of a considerable number of passages is some sort 
of responsio in successive stanzas: AV. 2, 26, 1 and 2 eha yantu pasavo...: 
imam gostham pasavah ... ; 35, 1 and 2; 3, 15, 2c: te ma jusantém payasi 
ghrtena: 3a idhmenigna ichamdno ghrtena; 5, 7, 9cd: 10cd. Anaphoric 
repetition occurs RV. 1, 8, 8— 10 (see above) ; AV. 2, 10, 2 and 3. 

Sometimes the second or last lines of two consecutive stanzas are ident- 
ical or strikingly similar : AV. 3, 5, 6 and 7 (the first lines are similar in 

72) ‘Wouters en Moorman, Het straatlied, 1934, p. 37. 

78) See F. Boas, Primitive art, New York 1955, p. 300 and Journal of American 
Folk Lore 7, p. 50. 

74) W. Thalbitzer, The Ammassalik Eskimo, Meddelelser om Grenland, 40, 
Copenhagen, p. 211. 

75) M. Bloomfield, Rig-veda repetitions, Harvard 1916, p. 15. 


76) See also Bloomfield 42, p. 453. The Paipp. rec. has st. 1, 4, 6, 2 only. 
7) AV. 1, 21, 2a = RV. 10, 152, 4a ete.; AV. 1, 21, 8a = RY. 10, 152, 3a ete. 
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structure) ; RV. 8, 40, 10 and 11. Elsewhere a complete pida recurs in the 
next stanza : AV. 4, 26, le = 2a; 4, 29, Ibe = 2ab; 6, 11, le = 2c; 6, 75, 
2d = 8e (in Paipp. st. 3 is placed before st. 2); 6, 112, le = 2c. With some 
variation e. g. 2, 34, 3c : 4c. Two padas are repeated with variation : 6, 114, 
led : 2ab. 

Elsewhere the last padas of two successive stanzas are particularly 
similar : AV. 3, 21, 9d tam kravyadam asigamam: 10d te k. a. (cf. 8d); 
4,12, 3 and 4; 15, 2 and 3; 7d : 8d : 9d, ef. 4d; 6, 72, 2 and 3. Striking 
similarity may also exist between second padas : 3, 19, 1b : 2b; 31, 8b : 9b 
(with refrain); 6, 14, 2b : 3b, or between fourth and second padas: 6, 188, 
Id : 2b. Complete identity between the last pidas exists in AV. 2, 36, 5 
and 6; 3, 10, 9 and 10; 6, 15, 2 and 3; 41, 1 and 2; 43, 1 and 2, between 
second padas in 2, 25, 4 and 5; 3, 29, 3, 4 and 5. Second and last pidas are 
identical in AV. 4, 7, 4d : 5b; 18, 7d :.8b; 5, 14, 1d: 2b; 6, 15, 1d : 2b. Cf 
also 2, 31, 2d : 4d 78). 

The first pada of a stanza is sometimes, but not. often, identioal vith 
the last quarter of the preceding stanza: AV. 6, 42, 1d : 2a. As amply dis- 
cussed in another part of this book ”) this concatenation mostly involves 
partial repetition. However, the similarity of the pidas may verge on 
identity: RV. 1, 23, 23d : 24a; 4, 35, 2d : 3a. Cf. also AV. 5, 8, 1d : 2a; 6, 
122, 1d : 2a; 128, 1d : 2a. 


Similarities of this sort are an excellent means of cotinesting stanzas. 


CE. AV. 1, 10, 8d : 4a; 28, 1d : 2a; 3, 10, 2ed : 3ab; 4, 16, 3-4ab; 6, 66, 2cd : 
3ab (cf. lab); 118, led : 2ab. Cf. also AV. 3, 8, 2cd : 3ab; 6, 20, Id : 2a (ef. 
3d) ®) 53, 1,5:65;1, 11, 2d : 3a; 1, 28, led : 2ab; 6, 81, 1d : 2a. 


It 


Although it cannot be part of the present task to discuss here the struc- 
ture of the larger units (‘hymns’ or siktas) some observations may in this 
connection be made on this subject. Many. features of magico-religious 
texts as recited in other countries recur in the Vedic ‘hymns’ : the large 
number of ‘parallelisms’ or symmetrical structures, the many repetitions 
of words, word groups, metrical units, stanzas, their often stereotyped 
phrases. 

The abundance of ‘symmetry’ and ‘repetition’, i. e. the frequent occur- 
rence of the stylistic ‘devices’ examined in the preceding chapters, is indeed 


one of the most obvious characteristics of the mantra collections and — - 


though not always to the same extent — also of the prose texts. As already 


stated anaphora was in composing verses one of the most effective pro-_ 


cedures; in making siiktas it has likewise often rendered yeoman service. 


78)" For some observations on refrains see above, p. 46; 91. 
%) See p. 296 ff.; 314 ff.; 321 f. 
9) Cf. Bloomfield, SBE. 42, p. 469. . 
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In the famous hymn addressed to Indra, RV. 2, 12, stikta 1, the lines 2a, 
b, c, d, 3a, b, c, 4ab, 5a, 6a, b and many other lines begin with ya-, the 
‘relative pronoun’, which refers to the refrain, at the end of each stanza, 
sa jandsa indrah; introducing parallel or varied statements of the god’s 
power and activity this pronoun continuously focusses the attention on 
the god to. whom the eulogy is addressed and it is mainly by applying, 
abundantly but not unnaturally, the ‘figure’ of anaphora that the poet, 
who must have been a great master, has succeeded in making a poem 
which being complete in itself is of great impressiveness. In the com- 
position of AV. 6, 35, a prayer addressed to Agni Vaisvanara, anaphora is 


likewise the main factor; that is to say: each of the three stanzas of which 


the text consists begins with the name Vaisvanara, and Agni occurs at the 
beginning of 1¢ and 2c, also in vertical parallelism. Thus the central idea 
of the text is also from the point of view of the external.form the main 
element in its structure. A similar composition, consisting of longer stanzas, 
is 6, 62 where the adjective vaisvdnarim at the beginning of st. 2 and 3 
repeats the god’s name which forms the opening of the text. Cf. also 6, 119. 
AV. 6, 13 contains eleven occurrences of namah, six of which are placed 
at the beginning of a pida. AV. 6, 17 consists of four comparisons each of 
which is introduced by the same word group yatheyam prthivi mahi. A 
similar composition is AV. 6, 8 intended to win a woman’s love and con- 
sisting of three parallel comparisons: “‘as the creeper has completely 
embraced.the tree so do thou embrace me... etc.”, words to be spoken 
by a man who wishes to be loved by a woman, an incantation, not a lyrical 
effusion and even less an artificially poetical production. The processes of 
nature are, by these words and by means of the similes actualized and put 
into operation on behalf of that man, But what is not intended to be a 
thing of beauty may be beautiful and impressive. The threefold yathd ... 
eva comparison, followed by the binary refrain yatha ..: yathd . . . inspires 
admiration even in modern readers. Other i are AV, 4, 30, 1 ff; 
5, 3; 6, 6;.6, 7; 6, 61; 6, 105, 

_ Although it is true that in enumerating a aimnbes of parallel facts, or 
in linking. together some statements of similar content, anaphoric repe- 
titions are apt to occur—compare si quis ... si quis... in a succession of 
articles of a law —this snaphorib-pamtantic paralleliain may therefore be 
considered a structural principle. In view of this undeniable tendency AV. 
1, 8, 1-5 vidma sarasya pttaram parjanyam (mitram etc.) satavrsnyam 
followed by an identical half-stanza as a refrain may, if appearances are not 
deceptive, constitute a fivefold variant of AV. 1, 2, 1 v. 8 pp. bhiri- 
dhayasam. AV. 6, 8 and 1, 3 are not the only examples of a fortuitous com- 


’ bination of anaphora and refrain. In 4, 35 of the same work it is a structural 


principle: 1 yam odanam (for the introductory words see also 12, 3, ci 12¢) 
./yo...tena aaa 2yena.../yam...fyam...f/tena;3yo..../ 
:f a ./ tena.... ete. Conapare also AV. 4, 24; 4, 29, 1 manve vim 
miaoancils ... tau no 5 anaciicatin amhasah ; 2... yau.../ yau... tau 
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(refrain), 3-6 are each of them introduced by yau and concluded by the 
refrain. AV. 6, 17 consists of four parallel yathd clauses followed by a 
refrain. Cf. AV. 6, 70; 6, 71. Worth mentioning is also AV. 4, 39, 1-8 which 
consists of four strictly parallel parts, each of which is of a binary structure; 
the former parts of the first halves are characterized by epiphora, the 
latter by anaphora and identity with variation; the second halves are 
likewise characterized by varied identity, the Sibmedtes involved in the 
variation — proper names and ideas co-ordinated with them— aught con- 
stitute by themselves a series or enumeration. 


Vu 


RESPONSIO 


An essential feature in the above-discussed. parallel syntactic groups 
or phrases is, generally speaking, the repetition of the same rhythm and | 
the similarity of the order of words. ‘In time sequences”, Boas 1) justly 
remarks, “we have a feeling for symmetry only for the order of repetition 
and structural phrases”. Cf. e. g. Mbh. 14, 22, 29 kdmam tu nah svesu 
gunesu sangah | kimam ca nanyonyagunopalabdhih | asman vind ndsti 
tapopalabdhih ... 

The corresponding words in the Vedic balanced binary structures mostly 
show the same number of syllables, although a group of two short words 
may compensate for one polysyllabic word : AV. 4, 13, 3I yad rapah: 
bhesajam. Now and then an inconcinnity of minor importance is, however, 
found : 5, 17, 10. vai devah : manusyéh; in this case the shortest | sequence 
often precedes. — 

When identical words recur in the middle and at the end of two parallel 
units we often have to do with variation of the same sequence. It is not 
surprising to find instances at the end of magical texts. AV. 6, 57, 3 which 
contains various examples of repetition, ends in this way: visvam no astu 
bhesajam | sarvam n. a. bh., the different initial words being as good as 
synonyms. Similarly AV. 16, 6, 3 dvisate tat pard vaha | sapathe tat para 
vaha “carry that away to him who hates ; c. th. a. t. h. who curses”; 7, 1 
tenainam vidhyamy abhityainam v. nirbhiityainam v. .... , 6 times in 
succession. Compare RY. 8, 40, 2; BhG. 4, 26. 

Instances of this phenomenon, usually called ‘responsio’, are very 
frequent : the same word, words or groups of sound, occur, in both (or in 
all) members of the parallel set, in a corresponding position: men must 
work and women must weep. Cf. RV. 10, 137, 31 & vata vahi bhesajam | vi 
vata vahi yad rapah “hither, O wind, blow healing; away, O wind, blow 
the infirmity” (= AV. 4, 13, 31); AV. 2, 12, 5 dyavaprthivi anu ma didhi- 
tham | visve deviso anu ma rabhadhvam “O heaven-and-earth, do ye attend 
me; all ye gods, take ye hold of me”; 1, 11, 6de . . sakam jardéyunda pata | 
ava jardyu padyatim; 3, 18, 6 Il abhi te ’dham sahamandm | upa te *dham 
sahiyasim “T have put on for thee the overpowering one; I have put to for 
thee the very powerful one” (Whitney-Lanman) (see also RV. 10,-145, 6 I). 
Compare, for instance in Hittite, “the Sun-god dwells in Sippar / the 


‘Moon-god dwells in K., the Weather-god d. in Ku. ....” #). The corre- 


1) F. Boas, Primitive art, Oslo 1927, p. 320. 
* 2) See eg. also O. R. Gurney, Hittite Prayers, Annals of Archacology and 
Anthropology 27, Liverpool 1940. 
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spondence between the non-identical words varies greatly: AV. 6, 59, 1 I 
anadudbhyas tvam prathamam | dhenubhyas tvam arundhati : the draft- 
oxen and the milch kine correspond, ‘pr. and a. do not; 1, 11, 4 de sune 
jarayv attave | ava j. padyatém “for the dog the afterbirth to eat, let the 
afterbirth fall down’’: here the only correspondence of the elements before 


and after the identical jaréyu consists in the number of their syllables and 


(with one exception) in their rhythm; in 4, 34, 4 II rathiha bhitva rathaydna 
iyate | pakst ha bhitvdti divah sameti we find a slight assonance in the first 
words, although rathayana 7. and d. &. are, in a sense, corresponding con- 
cepts. Similar magical texts were composed for instance in Hittite an- 
tiquity: “as this wax has. flattened, as this mutton-fat has perished, so 
shall he who breaks the oath ... be flattened like wax and perish like 
mutton-fat.” 8) See also 3, 2, 2 II; 5, 5, 61; 14, 1 I and 23, 13 Il bhinadmy 
asmana siro | dahimy agnina mukham. The recurrence of the same par- 
ticles or numerals in the same positions may in a sense also be considered 
"an instance of responsio: 5, 13, 7 I; 23, 4 I. Post-Vedic texts likewise 


contain numerous instances: BhG. 12, 15 yasmdn nodvijate loko | lokdn- 


nodv, ca yah (reciprocity) ; Manu, 2, 91; 3, 286; in an antithesis: 3, 56; 62; 

with anaphora 3, 77; subordinate and main clause: 3, 95; 133. Cf. also 

BhG. 1, 10b : d; 6, 8b : d; 6, 46a : c; 18, 19a : c; 18, 18b : d. Not infre- 

quently the correspondence concerns only suffixes or endings of words, not 

complete elements of the sentences::Manu 2, 13 arthakdmesv asaktandm 

dharmajitdnam vidhiyate | dharmam jijfiasamandnam praminam paramam 
-Srutih; 8, 90; compounds: 3, 205. 

These vertical correspondences often concern the repetition of one or 
‘more terms of a subordinate clause in the main clause or vice versa, Thus 
_ we find AV. 6, 138, 4 ye te nadyau. ..../ te te bhinadmi; cf. also 6, 133, 5; 
Manu 3, 142 and 278 in similes. Cf. also SB. 3, 1,°3, 13 amalam va idam 
ubhayatah. parichinnam rakso ’ntariksam anucarati yathayam puruso ’mila 
u. p. nt. a. 58, 2, 3, 21 yad eva prayaniye kriyeta tad udayaniye rig yela, yad 
eva prayaniyasya bahir bhavati tad udayaniyasy ya bahir bhavati ete. ‘Homer 
provides a parallel : A 280 f. ei dé od xagteods goat... . | GAN’ Sde pégtegds 
éatw (marked opposition). In the magical texts of the AV. and the 
discussions of the brahmanas many comparisons are found. in exactly 
formulated sentences, being employed either to achieve an incantatory 
effect, or to gain an insight into the hidden connections between the 
phenomena *), 

The description of the main scala in connection with this phe- 
nomenon when occurring in Vedic prose appears to be as follows. In 
liturgic formulas it is very frequent, as may appear from the instances 


given in the beginning of chapter II: & tanusva pra tanugva etc. In the 


brihmanas the parallelism of the processes described or statements made 


often leads to correspondences such as SB. 3, 1, 2, 2 tad yat kedadmasru ca 


5) Gurney, The Hittites, London paid » 162, 
‘) See p. 78, 
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vapate nakhani ca nikrntate “as to the fact that he cuts hair and beard and 
cuts his nails”. Cf. also 3, 2, 2, 16 sdéyamdugdham apararatre pratar dug- 
dham aparahne. The long enumerations of parallel predications or identi- 
fications in the oldest upanisads are, as was also apparent in part of the 
above instances, also prolific in instances of this figure: BarU. 4, 2, 3 fayor 
esa samstdvo ya eso ’ntarhrdaya dkasah;. athainayor etad annam ya e. ’n. 
lohitapindah; athainayor etat pravaranam yad e.’n. jalakam iva, concluded 
by a sentence which may, in a way, be considered a free variant: athai- 
nayor esa srtih samcarani yaisa hrdayad irdhva nady uccarati. A free form 
of vertical correspondence, interrupted by another part of the utterance 
is also perfectly natural in contexts such as JB. 1, 214... so ’smai kamah 
samardhyata; yatkima evaitena simna stute, sam asmai sa kama rdhyate. 

Responsio of particles: BarU. 4, 3, 20 hastiva vicchdyayati, garam iva 
patati; other instances have already been given. 

This partial identity of two parallel groups is also found in the Avesta: 
Yt. 10, 20 tadintd néiz apayeinti | barantd ndit frastanvanti | vazentd ndit 
framanyente “running they do not go away, carrying they do not proceed, 
drawing they have no advantage”; cf. also such cases as 5, 63 mo&u mé 
fava avanhe | niram me bara upastam; 89. We find some striking Greek 
instances in Hesiod: Op. 284 f. in an antithesis with a chiastic position of 
the adjectives by which the contrast is expressed: tod (to wit: of the 
Perjurer) Oév duavgotéon yever petdniode Aédewntai’ | dvigdg & ebdgxov y. 
#. Gueivor and 471 f. where etdnuootyn and xaxodnuootvy are opposed 
while occupying the same position in two successive verses. Homer some- 
times puts the same word at the same place in two successive lines: A 280 
f.; B 569 f. of 6& Muxnvas elyov, dvutipevoy mtodlePoor, | dpverdy te Kéogwdov 
é. te Kiswvds; there is no question of parallelism here, but the very fact 
that Homer and his auditorium did not take offence at this conspicuous — 
repetition which would, as a rule, have been avoided by a modern author, 
appears to show that such cases of reiteration may probably be brought 
into connection with the general tendency, in archaic and ‘primitive’ 
literature, to proceed with repetitions and correspondences. Cf. e. g. also 
B 782 f.; in asimile J’ 2 f.; 223 f.; A 134 f.; in an antithesis [164 od ti 
pot aitlh goal, deol vd pot aitiol elow: emphatic and impressive speech. The 
former parts of two compounds occupy a correspondent position : K 431 
xal Dodyec inndpayor xai Mijoves inxonogvotai (anaphora of xa). A soldiers’ 
‘song’ handed down to us by Suetonius, D. Iul. 49, may be quoted as a 


‘Latin instance ... / ecce Caesar nunc iriumphat qui subegit Gallias | Nico- 


medes n. t. q. 8. Cuesiren 
The first and the last word of a sequence are sometimes repeated in a 
parallel unit (symploke): AV. 6, 57, 1 I idam id v& u bhesajam | idam 
rudrasya bhesajam; 21 jalasenabhi sificata | jalasenopa sificata ( the text is 
used in a healing rite); 5, 17, 10 I punar vai devd adaduh | p. manusyé a.; 
23, 3 I. In liturgic formulas: PB. 1, 1, 1; TU. 1, 1, 1 ete. tan mdm avatu, 
tad vaktdram avatu “let that succour me, let that succour the speaker”. 
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In prose texts we find e. g. SB. 3, 1, 3, 1 .: . sarvdé caivaitad devatah pari- 
grhya sarvam ca yajiam p.... (forming part of a longer sentence); cf. also 
3, 2, 4, 6. The same correspondence can occur between non-successive 
units: AV. 6, 58, 1.a : c where the same prayer is addressed to two gods in 
succession; 62, 2 a : 3 a. We may also mention here such cases as GobhGS. 
1, 5, 5 paksdntaé. upavastavyah, paksddayo ’bhiyastavyah although the phe- 
nomenon concerns not more ‘than the half of the words; and the rather 
numerous instances of contracted units of this variety: JBr. 1, 224 pasavo 
ha khalu vai ghrtascutah, pasavo madhuscutah; 1, 196 esa ha vi ahno ja- 
ghanirdho yat siyam, esa u vai ratreh piirvardho y. s.; GobhGS. 3, 5, 24 f. 
- This combination of anaphora >) and epiphora, heightening the effect 
of each of these phenomena, results in a considerable degree of what a 
modern reader would call stiffness and monotony. Anyhow it adds to the 
systematic character of the arrangement of the words. If it is, for instance 
in juridical formulations, desired to be clear and unequivocal it may even 
in modern languages be preferred to constructions in which any repetition 
is scrupulously avoided. Like the other structures based on symmetry and 


parallelism the symploke will, often unconsciously, be resorted to by 


those authors who indulge in a predilection for casuistry or classifications. 
Hence also its occurrence in a series of questions to be answered by an 
interlocutor, e. g. JB. 1, 186, or in a series of parallel statements: AV. 15, 
13, 1 I-5 I. However, it also appears in pairs of completely formulated 
complementary orders or statements: AV. 16, 1, 11 (prose) prasmad eno 
vahantu pra dusvapnyam vahantu “let them carry away from us sin; |. th. 
c. a. evil dreaming”. 

Many Avestan lines show symploke: Yt. 10, 21 yatci# hvastom anhyeiti, 
 yaitit taniim apayeiti; 65 (8 x in succession) belong to the incomplete 
variety, the latter élement only rhyming; 10, 32 paiti né zaodré visanuha, 
p. hiS yastd v.; 98 yd aofistd yazatanam, y. tandists y. etc. (5 x) to the com- 


plete; cf. also such instances as 5, 26 in fine, and 90 kana dwam yasna. 


yazane, k. y. frayazdne, which may rather be called an instance of modified 
repetition: There are interesting cases in Homer: B 382 ed pév tic ddgu 
dnkdodu, 23 8 donlda Géo0w, 383 and 384 beginning with ed 6é tic and the 
latter ending in pedéo0w; in two successive phrases after a preamble: I'40 
ai® Speles dyorvds t’ Eusvar dyaude vt dnokécba, likewise a case of in- 
complete symploke (cf. also B 483! ete.); A 220 7 adtav Tahar née xAeitdy 
énixotowy *). In Indonesian formulaic compositions this ‘figure’. is well- 
known: ada jang empat senama | ada jang lima senama “there are four of 
the same name, th. a. five of the s. n.” (in a narrative passage) ; aku duduk di- 
krusi Allah | aku bersandar di-tiang Allah (an incantation of a Malay medi- 
cine-man) “TI am sitting in Allah’s seat, [am leaning against Allah’s pillar’’.”) 


3) See chapter V. 
*) See also J. D. Denniston, Greek prose style, Oxford 1952, p. 90. 


%) W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London 1900, p. 588. See also B. J. Bijloveld, Her- . 


halingsfiguren in het Maleisch, Javaansch en Soendaasch, Thesis Utrecht 1943, p. 35 f. 
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There are also cases of an tinpanfect type of symploke, the complete 
identity of the last word being replaced by rhyme. In a medieval German — 
wolf charm it reads: Der lib herr sand Cipriann lag wnd schliff | der lib herr 
sand Martenn im drej mal riff. ®) Although the Greeks have left compar- - 
atively few instances of stanzas and formulas of this description we can 
quote a fine specimen of a curse; pjte-y7] Batt, pndé ddlacca aha | pire 
téxvey Ovyats, undé Biov xedtystc. °) 

Cases of incomplete symploke are numerous in the AV. 2 , 26,514 
haraémi gaviim ksiram | ahaérsam dhanyam rasam; 30, 4 1 yad antaram tad 
bahyam | yad bahyam tad antaram; 3, 28, 4 I tha pustir tha rasa | tha sahas- 
rasitam & bhava and the widespread variety 1, 15, 1 I sam sam sravanti 
sindhavah (alliteration!) / sam vatah sam patatrinah; ef. also 2,8, 4 II; 5 
ab 1°); 6, 18, 1 I; 28,2 I; 40,31. This ‘free’ and incomplete variety of 
correspondence: at the beginning and -at the same time at the end of 
parallel sequences which are as a rule characterized by containing words of 
similar number and structure and often also by other types of assonance 
often. appears in ceremonial, liturgic and juridical ‘verba concepta’. 

. Mere assonance often suffices to emphasize the parallelism: AV. 1, 21, 1 
I svastidad visém patir | urtrahé vimrdho vasi; 6, 38, 3 rathe aksesv rsabhasya 
vaje | vate parjanye varunasya susme, where the isosyllabism is noteworthy. 

Worth mentioning are also the cases of a line being repeated with some 
variation: AV. 4, 37, 8 I - 9 I bhima indrasya hetayah | satam rstir ayas- 
mayth and bh. i. h. | 8. r. hiranyayih “terrible are Indra’s missiles, a hundred 
spears of iron” and “... of gold”; 8 II = 9 II. In 4, 38, 1 and 2 only the 
first padas and one word in the third pidas are different. In 4, 34, 6b = 7 
b, the a padas are different; the latter parts of the stanzas are identical 
(refrain). In 5, 29, 7-9 there is responsio in the a padas: ksire ma& manthe 
yatamo dadambha, apaim ma pine y. d., diva ma naktam y. d. “in milk, in 
mixed beverage whoever has injured me”, “in the drinking of waters—” 
“by day, by night—”; 8 b = 9 b; c dis refrain. Cf. e. g. also 5, 19, 12- 14 
There are very long and striking instances: AV. 16, 8 consists of 27 long 
prose formulas which are, with the exception of one single term, com- 
pletely identical. It is self-evident that even in a formula of considerable 
length the varying term, occurring at a fixed place, is sure to catch the 
solid s attention. Hence the use made of this ‘figure’ in altercations: 

ERBae Getting married (Const.) 296 there is such a thing as delicacy, 
r. H. : : there is such a thing as curiosity, General. 

From the point of view of correspondences, a curious stanza is AV. 5, 26: 
a name of a godhead or a technical term belonging to the vocabulary of 
ritual is put in the first place of almost ¢ roy. successive stanza: 1 pajine 


8) Sohionbash, in the pone Gesecicnsda, Sia, 1893, p. 33, n. 9 

®) Norden, Logos und Rhythmus, p. 10 ff. See also K. Glaest Klangfiguren i in 
Augustins: Briefen, Wiener Studien, 46, p. 196. 

10). The obscure samdesyebhiyo is an exception to the ‘rule’, or rather tendency, 
that the shortest member of a'co-ordinated group has priority. 
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3 indra, 4 praisé, 5 chanddmsi, 7 visnuh etc.; in 1, 4, 5 the second place 
is occupied by the word yajfie, in 7-11 by yunaktu, in 12 a and ¢ by brah- 
mand; in 7, 8, 10, 11 the word bahudhd is found in the third place; in 1, 
4, 5 svaha in the fourth; at the end we find, in 3, 7, 8, 10, 11 suyujah svaha, 
in 4 and 5 yuktah ete. . 
‘It has already been observed that these eaitioal correspondences are 
far from rare in didactic passages if it is desired to emphasize the similarity 
of processes or phenomena, or also if this similarity i is merely described: 
see e. g. Mbh. 14, 23, 4 ff. 
These ancient. authors. could however, whilst retaining the selina 
adopted in composing a former line, in adding one or more parallel lines 
indulge in a great variety of deviations from the choice of the word classes 
or the choice or order of words. Variation seems to be no less ancient and 
general a tendency in language than the inclination to repetition of a 
schema. An aversion to monotony, a desire to deviate from symmetrical 
repetition or to change the structure of an utterance in repeating it or in 
pronouncing a similar utterance is not only proper to the artistic use of 
language, but also to colloquial speech. The term variation has, however, 
been applied to different phenomena. In Roman antiquity the Auctor ad 
Herennium 1), giving as examples the symmetrical pair of sentences 
rempublicam radicitus evertisti, civitatem funditus detecisti and patrem 
nefarie verberasti, parenti manus scelerate adtulisti—cf. e. g. also Ter. And. 
290 per tuam fidem perque huius solitudinem — took it in a wider sense than 

we shall do on the following pages where only the latter case would be in- 
‘ eluded. We may. compare an instance provided by Dandin, Kavyadaréa 
2, 111 haraty dbhogam asandm grhnati jyotisém ganam “it robs the quarters 


of their expanse, it captures the host of the heavenly luminaries”: this is — 


variation in our sense of the term, not. because the poet uses synonyms for 
the idea of ‘‘taking. away”, but because of the different order of words. 
That is to say: in this chapter the term variation will be exclusively 
applied to modifications of parallel and symmetrical word groups, to 
alterations in connection with the types considered in chapter II: a chi- 
astic order of words, the replacement of one word by a word group (e. g. 
verberasti in the above example by manus attulisti), special form of length- 
ening of one of the component clauses or word groups, types of shortening 
as have already been discussed in chapter II, etc. etc.; in short, to all 
modifications essentially affecting, but not completely destroying the 
symmetrical structure of successive utterances. 

' The problem as to the relation between this type of varibuign and the 
complete symmetrical structure can be left undiscussed here. There seems to 
be reason for some scepticism with regard to the point of view unhesitatingly 
pronounced by Norden and other authors who wrote many: years ago a) 


198) “Auctor ad Her. 4, 28, 38. 


4) E. Norden, Logos und Rhythmus, Berlin 1928, p. 20; see also J. Minor, 
Allerhand Sprachgrobheiten, Stuttgart 1892, p. 28 f.; Havers, Handbuch, p. 180. 
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‘in the beginning’ the principle of structure was pure repetition, and 
from this variation must be supposed to have developed in the long 
run. Anyhow, in the ancient Indo-European remainders of the archaic 
symmetrical style as well as in the ‘carmen literature’ of many other 
peoples and in colloquial usage both phenomena usually go together, 
being mixed up to such a degree that any inference with regard to histor- 
ical priority seems hazardous. There seems to be no convincing reason 
for holding that a structure such as in Avestan, Yt. 10, 30 tam sraogand s. 
nn. nmdnd masita daddhi; t.s.s.n.n.n. dadahi barazimitam “Thou causest 
the large houses to have excellent women... ; Thou ... high-built house 
.”? or 10, 87 has long been unknown to our prehistoric ancestors: 
yahmai aknitd bavaiti midrad . . ., ahmai fasaiti avainhe; at y. thistd b.m.... 
ahmdi. fraScindayeiti nmanaméa viseméa ete. “and by whom M. ..-. has 
been satisfied, to his aid he comes; and by whom M. ... is offended, he 
shall destroy his house and homestead ...”, such sentences as occur Yt: 
10, 16; 31 ete. representing the only original type. ; 
Reserving a discussion of special types of variation such as chiasthus 
for other sections of this book we mention here in the first place such simple 
inversions as e. g. AV. 16, 9, 1; TS. 1, 6, 6 aganma svah svar aganma “we 
have gone to heaven; to heaven have we gone”. This inversion — discussed 
at greater length in another chapter—is not foreign to repeated excla- 
mations in natural speech: Dutch street-hawkers often resort to it in 
uttering the endless recommendations of their merchandise: mooie aard- 
beien, dertig centen een pond, dertig centen een pond, mooie aardbeien ); 
in emotion: Menander, Circ, 256 f. I’. we xatadddome; x. w. P.; Mozart, Don 
Giov. 1, gente ajuto, ajuto gente. ChUp. 1, 5, 1 atha khalu ya udgithah sa 
pranavo yah pranavo sa udgitha iti “now verily the u. is the syllable om; 
the s. om is the u.”: here this ‘figure’ no doubt serves to underline the — 
complete identity of the two concepts. Cf. e.g. Homer, ¢ 519 tod yao éyad adic 
eiut, cathe & éudc edyetas elvar. 
Simple variations in direct speech are well known in many languages: 
BarUp. 4, 3, 37 “just as when a king is coming policemen . . . wait for him 
... saying’: ayam dydti, ayam dgacchati “here he comes, here he arrives” 
must therefore. be considered as an instance of natural variation in the 
choice of words. In calling, exclaiming, or attracting a person’s attention 
short sentences are often repeated, and this repetition is in a frequency of 
cases not literal: the schema of the former utterance may be retained, but 
one or more of its elements is replaced by synonyms: among Dutch street- 
hawkers there are many masters in this application of ‘rhetorical figures’ : 
mooie kamerplanten, twee kwartjes het stuk, vijftig centen het stuk “nice 
indoor plants, a shilling each, two sixpence each”. If we do not. succeed 
in making ourselves understood in asking or ordering something we are 
all of us in repeating the question or order apt to alter part of it, whether 


13) Similarly in Italian: K.-Sachs, Zs. f. rom. Phil. 20, (1896), p. 494. 
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we believe our interlocutor to have misunderstood that particular part of 
our first utterance or not: a eee -office clerk selling stamps to a deaf or 
inattentive man : 20 cent ::%:: : twee dubbeltjes. 
Similar variations often occur in emotional speech: the other day I 
heard an angry woman exclaim: daar gaat het helemaal niet om ! ; daar 
gaat het absoluut niet om “that is entirely beside the question, that is 
absolutely b. the q.”. Or a little boy appalled at the ruin of a toy: ze 
hebben het gemold, ze hebben het kapot gemaakt. Authors who attach much 
value to a correct reproduction of natural colloquial speech may. also 
provide us with many examples: Duhamel, Le combat contre les ombres 
(Mere. de Fr. lle éd.) p. 81 (a young man-in love is speaking) la est mon 
‘foyer, la est ma chére maison; 284 (letter of a young man in similar con- 
ditions) chére Jacqueline, J. chérie, mon amie, mon cher amour; the same, 
Cécile parmi nous I, p. 12 ne proteste pas, ne te défends pas. In giving an 
answer the choice and order of words is sometimes altered: RV. 3, 33, 9 
and 10 is an instructive example because the order is in both lines essen- 
tially determined by the tendencies regulating the position of the voca- 
tive #3) and that of enclitics: 0 su svasdrah karave srnota...:: & te karo 
srnavima vacdmsi. Cf. also Homer ¢ 57 and 69. ; 
‘There is no denying that rhythmic and metrical factors may make 
their influence felt: the Dutch slogan geld moet er wezen, geld moet er zijn 
“there must be money” does not only consist of a very usual pair of alter- 
nate lines, but zijn was also made to rhyme with another line. Cf., in Greek, 
Homer, 150 : 153; A 299. Similar metrical factors may be assumed to 
have played a part in e. g. AV. 6, 137, 3 dgram yacha vi madhyam yama- 
yausadhe “stretch the end, make the middle stretch out”; 1,.34, 2 jihvadyd 
agre madhu me jihvamile madhilakam “at the tip of my tongue honey, at 
the root of my t. honeyedness”’; 3, 18, 5 aham asmi sahamdndatho tvam asi 
sasahih “I am overpowering, and -you are very powerful’. 14) Similarly, 
BhG. 2, 6 yad vd jayema yadi vé no jayeyuh “whether we should conquer 
(them), or they sh. c. us’. The schema line Mbh. 14, 26, la ekah sasta na 
dvitiyo ’stt sdsta is 2a repeated in this form eko gurur nasti tato dvitiyo ... 
Compare also such fourfold repetitions as Mbh. 14, 25, 12; 27, 5. Not 
infrequently speakers are inclined to make the second member of a pa- 
- rallel or symmetric structure shorter, complete repetition being a super- 
fluity: Mina is.een echte oude dame, Annie is nog jong; a Malay instance, 


Sedj. Mal. p.1778. hendak durhakalah kamu sekalian, hendak durhakalah? _ 


“do you want to be unfaithful, all of you, d. y. w. t. b. u. ?”. Although 
the exigencies of metrum and versification generally speaking counteract 
this tendency there are many instances to be found in a variety of texts 
_and frequently these selfsame factors bring about this kind of variation: 
Kal. Pur. 46, 104 pitrdatta bhavet kanyd tapodattéd bhaven na hi. Cases are 
8) For which I refer to another article which is in. course of preparation. 


44) Other instances may be found in A. Beth, Neth eta sora d in het Oud- 
Indisch, Thesis Utrecht 1943, p. 48 ff.; of. also p. 1.ff. 
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however not wanting in which some subtle syntactic difference or other 
has turned the scale in favour. of a deviation from the preceding part of 
the utterance. JB. 1, 133 in discussing.an alternative has: yad isanam 
indrett pratihared, isano yajamanasya pasiin abhimadnukah syat “if... , 
then the lord would be injurious with regard to the cattle of the sacrificer”’, 
a sentence which is immediately followed by atha yac chanam i. pratiharati, 
nesino y. p. abhimanyate “if... , the lord does not intend to injure the 
c....”: in the latter sentence two processes are simply affirmed and 
negated, in the former the lord’s being injurious —a nominal construction 
often .preferred in describing an event as a ‘fait accompli’—is seen as a 
contingency 15), dependent on another contingency. 

This type of modification of strictly symmetric structures may dévelen 
into rather complicated varieties: SB. 11, 4, 2, 16 pradagdhahutir ha va 
anyo ‘dhvaryuh, Ghutir hanyah samtarpayati “one adhvaryu, indeed, burns 
the oblations, and another satisfies the o.’’ (Eggeling). The parallel ‘stan- 
dard type’ may even be almost completely lost: Manu 9, 116 evam samud- 
dhrtoddhare samamsdn prakalpayet | uddhare ’nuddhrte tvesam iyam sydd 
amésakalpana “if a special portion has thus been selected one should allot 
equal shares; but if no selection has been made, the allotment of the shares 
among them shall be as follows’: here the root syllable of the verb pra- 
kalpayet is the only element returning in vertical correspondence. In 
other cases the parallelism is evident, the exigencies of versification deter- 
mining a few variations in the choice of words: Mbh. 14, 28, 9 yo hy asya 
parthivo bhagah prthiwi sa gamisyati | yad asya varijam kimeid apas tat 
sampraveksyati. Cf. also 14, 28, 19. Elsewhere any reminiscence of a sym- 
metrical structure has-been carefully avoided, although the thoughts 
expressed run exactly parallel: Kal. Ragh. 10, 38 and 39. Kavya authors, 
however, knew how to vary the more or less symmetric. schemata of 
colloquial usage in an artistic way: Bana, He. p. 27 F. kasminn avatitirsati 
te punyabhaji pradese hrdayam? kani va tirthany anugrahitum abhilasasi? 
kesu va dhanyesu tapodhanadhamasu tapasyanti sthatum icchasi? 

- It has already been observed in the introduction that this mode of 
expression is also very. suitable for emphasizing an antithesis. Mbh. 14, 
26, 14 papena vicaran loke papacdri bhavaty ayam | subhena v. |. subhacari 
bh. uta: the very consistent vertical: correspondence throws the words 
that matter most into relief. Cf. e. g. also. Manu 3, 136. ‘Die Antithese 
als asyndetische Gegeniiberstellung von Gegensitzen strebt von selbst 
nach paralleler Gliederung der gegeniibergestellten Satzteile (Isokola) 
bzw.. Sdtze und ist gerne mit Assonanz und Reim verbunden.” 1*) The 
order of words in antithetically balanced clauses is indeed often strikingly 


symmetrical : cf. also Mbh. 14, 27, 4 naitad asti prthak bhavah kimeid 


5) For the ‘fait accompli’ see the author’s article on the periphrastic future in 
‘Lingua’, vol. 6, p. 158 ff.; for the function of the optative: ‘The character of the 
I.-E. moods’, Wiesbaden 1956, ch. V. 

18) Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., p. 805. 
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anyat tatah sukham | n. a. ap. bh. k. duhkhataram tatah. In proverbs and 
maxims this character of the symmetrical antithesis is much in evidence: 
Mbh. 14, 44, 18 sukhasydniam sada duhkham duhkasydntam sada sukham; 
22, 5 gundjianam avijidnam guiajianam abhijfatd. By contrasting two 
thoughts in the pregnant form of two symmetrical lines the author is able 
to suggest a more general fundamental thought underlying both parts 
_ of the utterance, for instance in Mbh. 14, 44, 18 “no psychical experience 
is lasting”. Mbh. 11, 17, 13. One might compare here the predilection for 
antithetical expression in Greek: Lys. 21, 19 2) udvoy tar dnuoalwy Antove- 
yiby pepvncda, GAda téy iWlewy éxityndevpdtwr évOvueiobat!’), and in Egyp- 
tian pyramid texts: “spirit toward heaven, corpse toward the earth’; 

“salutation to thee, O good one, in peace —if thou lovest me, I love thee; 
I reject thee, O evil one, ~if thou rejectest me, I reject thee”. 

It seems worth while mentioning that also outside parallelism there is 
a certain tendency to vertical correspondence. Successive lines, e. g. the 
two halves of a Sloka, not rarely contain an identical or similar form at a 
corresponding place: Mbh. 14, 43, 39 ddimadhydvasdndntam srjyamanam 
acetanam | na gund vidur dimanam srjyamanadh punah punah; 3, 74, 12 
aham apy asvakusalah siitatve ca pratisthitah | rtuparnena sarathye bhojane 
ca vrtah svayam; 3, 66, 8a sakhd ca te bhavisyami: c laghus ca te bh. CE£. also 
3, 64, 103; 109; 65, 1; 74, 26. 

The sotnponent parts of a parallel group sometimes occur in special 
positions. In metrical texts the group is not rarely divided in such a way 
that the members find their places in different pidas, immediately before 
and after the caesura or elsewhere. Starting an enumeration of facts with 
the compounds we recall such lines as AV. 1, 19, 1 I ma no vidan vivyadhino 
| mo abhivyadhino vidan “let not the piercers find us, nor let the pene- 
traters find (us)’’: we might imagine a stanza in which the pair viv. abhiv. 


would be placed in the same pada or a double pada in which these words 
occupy corresponding positions "); 23, 4 I asthijasya kilasasya | tantijasya 


ca yat tvaci, where a. t. ca constitute an attributive word group which has 
been split up and for rhythmical reasons been placed in two successive 
pidas but, now, in such a way that they occupy the initial positions and 
their identical second members form a case of ‘responsion’; 2, 4, 61 kriyd- 
disir ayam manir | atho aratidisih “‘witcheraft-spoiling is this amulet, 
likewise niggard-spoiling”, where the relevant compounds occupy the 
first and the last position of the semi-stanza; 2, 7, 3 I divo milam ava- 
tatam | prthivyd adhy uttatam “from the sky (is) the root stretched down, 
from the earth stretched up” where they, expressing an antithesis, con- 
stitute a case of epiphora,; ef. also 6, 9, 21; 109, 1 I; 4, 10, 51; 6, 21, 3 IT 
etc. The position before and after the caesura is often preferred: 6, 131, 3 I 


") See e.g. Denniston, o.¢., p. 70 ff. 

#8) Cf. also instances like 3, 24, 5 I Satahasta samahara | sahasrahasta sam kira 
expresses a climax, cf. RV. 8, 1, 9 (in the same pada) satino ye sahasrinah; AV. 5, 
15, 11 & ca me s. ca; VS, 17, 2 8. ca 8, ca ote. 
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in a climax yad dhavasi triyojanam | paiicay. asvinam; 4,18, 4... visikhan 
| vigrivan; 5, 7, 7 veda tvaham nimivantim | nitudantim arate; cf. 3, 9, 6 I. 
It is self-evident that this position of a pair of words which etymologically 
and syntactically belong together does not fail to exert a strong influence - 
upon ,the structure of the stanza; it is an excellent means of connecting 
padas and of welding them together into a larger unit. It is therefore no 
wonder that the poets of other ancient IE. peoples likewise availed them- 
selves of this opportunity. Homer, « 123 aaa’ # y’ omaptos | ual dvieotos 
fpata advra; A 540 b> tic &t? GBAntoc | nal dvodtatoc dééi yadnd; Hes. 
Op. 715 undé noAvervoy | und? G€ewov xadéeoPau. In epic and classical Sanskrit 
instances are likewise extremely numerous: Mbh. 3, 68, 3 sa vai dyiite jito 
bhratra_| hrtarajyo mahipatih; Bhattik: 19, 3 devadryafico narahara | ny- 
aitcas ca dvisatam ganah ‘“‘the man-eaters (may be made) podirirsllaie, 
and the hosts of their enemies be laid low”’. 


VII 
ALLITERATION 


- Most obvious among the stylistic devices of the ancient Romans, Ger- 
mans and other peoples is the recurrence of the same initial sound or group 
of sounds in succeeding words 1). Although this subject — which was made 
the thema of many monographies on stylistics or versification in Latin 
and other European languages—has with regard to Vedic and Sanskrit 
been much neglected for many years, there can be hardly any doubt that. 
it was also a feature of the ancient Indian literary style. Even in languages 
which have no special predilection for initial assonance.it.may arise 
spontaneously and unconsciously: “L’allitération. réalisée par: une ren- 
contre fortuite peut passer inaperyue: quel abonné au. téléphone: aura 
remarqué celle que lui offre sa feuille de redevance: en venant verser, pré- 
senter le. présent relevé” 2). In my Stilistische studie over AV. I-VII 3) I 
wrote, in discussing these occurrences of alliteration, that they are not 
very rare; in Dutch: ze zijn niet zeer zeldzaam, unconsciously .producing 
another instance of spontaneous alliteration. One day I heard. a Dutch 
lady say sloven en slaven for “‘to drudge’, an expression which is unknown 
to me from. other sources. As a rule these instances arrest the hearer’s 
attention only if they affect accentuated or otherwise important. words 
or if a larger number. of them occur in succession: Leentje leerde Lotje 
lopen langs de lange lindelaan and other such “stock examples of trouble- 
some phonetics”’.*) like Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers.. It. is 
however not always easy to.ascertain how far an individual case of alli- 
teration is, on the part of the speaker, studied, deliberate or conscious 
and how far it is noticed or. stylistically appreciated by the hearer. Pas+ 
sages such as AV. 2, 12, 6 tapiimst tasmai vrjinani santu. “for him let. his 
wrens, deeds be burnings”; 3, 13, 1 nadyo nama stha “you are ‘streams by 
name”; 6, 62, 3 vaisvdnarim varcasa & ramadhvam; or, alternating with 
non-alliterative vocables, 2, 28, 1 memam ange eS 3, 18, 5; 6, 20, 3; 


4) The term alliteration i is,: it is true, dia used i in ihe infers sense of recurrence 
_ of the same consonantal sound in the stressed syllables of two or several words. 
Keith, History of Sanskrit literature, p. 49 applies it also to the figure of sound 
represented -by abhyastandémno rudradamno. It will however be convenient. to «use 
the name, in this chapter, i in the above way.. For the history of the term alliteration 
which was coined in the XVth ‘century seo Norden, Ant. Hoeaatnre Pe 59, See 
Ay Cordier, L’allitération latine,- Paris. 1939, p. 1 fo 4 aT 
» J. Marouzestt: Précis de stylistidos penta: ‘Paris: "1946, p. 28. tee 
3) O.e., pe B4ee- SOY oie 
4 OL, Bloomfield, “taneuaes: Tiida 1935, p. 395. mk 
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29, 1; 42, 2; 49, 1 ete. do not, in any case, seem to be of any particular 
interest. A formula such as AV. 6, 63, 2 namo ’stu te nirrte cannot be ad- 
duced as an example of deliberate use either: it recurs with many proper 
names other than Nirrti’s. SB. 3, 3, 1, 10 too the alliteration is a mere. 
coincidence: patnyat padam pratipardharanti; cf. ChU. 1, 3, 8; GobhGS. 
1, 2, 5; 8, 18; 2, 1, 10. Occasionally however a passage furnishes us with 
valuable indications proving that the author consciously and intentionally 
resorted to the device under consideration: BarU. 5, 2, 3 “The heavenly 
voice of thunder repeats da da da, i. e. control yourselves, give, be com- 
passionate”: damyata, datta, dayadhvam. 

A more or less ‘instinctive’ application of this device must, in discuaalug 
its occurrences, not be left out of account. Not rarely alliteration, like 
other kinds of sound repetition, is a result of ‘affekt-motorische Prozesse’, 
that is to. say: a speaker may, under the influence of strong emotions, be 
inclined to repeat the same sound or sounds; reiteration and repetition of 
the same sound groups helps him to regain his peace of mind or psychical 
equilibrium: astonishment may induce us to say, in Dutch, ik snap er 
geen snars van “T don’t understand a bit of it”. 

Terms of abuse or endearment often follow each other so as to constitute 
alliterative. groups: in Dutch vuile viezertk; schoft, schooier, schoelje, or 
compounds such as leegloper, flikflooier, nieisnut, melkmuil; the Homeric 
A 385 napBevonina; I 50; A 339; in Javanese tjatjandala, tjutjundik, 
kokulandara 5). “‘Allitteration und eine weite Sperrung machen den Vers 
Plaut. Rud. 511 pulmoneum edepol nimis velim vomitum vomas im Verein 
mit... vomitum vomas zu einem héchst wirkungsvollen Kraftausdruck’’ °) ; 
ibid. 49. Similarly in emphatic orders: in Sundanese geura gesat-gesut, 
geuwat indit; in curses, Jav. I babo, bodjléng belis lanat djedjégan, with a 
very expressive b. Compare, in Sanskrit, Ram. 4, 17, 23 satém vesadharam — 
paipam | pracchannam iva pavakam where the repetition of the initial p 
seems to have reinforced the scornful character of the utterance. 

Alliteration may also serve imitative or sound symbolic purposes: 
jangling and jarring. Any reduplication involves an element of alliterative 
repetition. Terms such as the Skt. ghurghura- “growling (of a dog or cat)”, 
jhittjhi “cricket”, jhatjha “the noise of the wind” are in a way allite- 
rative 7). ‘That poets sometimes availed themselves of the. opportunities 
offered by this device may appear from Agv. 8, 2, 54 divi dundubhayo 
nedur | divyatim marutdm iva “drums thundered in the heavens as if the. 
storm gods were at play”. Compare, in Greek, Hes. Op. 747. . . xed Aaxé- 


5) Quoted by Bijieveld, o.c., p. 69 from Verhandelingen Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 44, p. 284, 15. 

’) H. Haffter, Untersuchungen zur altlatein. Dichtersprache, Thesis Freiburg i, 
Br. 1934, p. 24. ~ For alliteration in Latin etc. see also F. O. Weise, Charakteristik 
der lat. Sprache, Leipzig-Berlin 1920, p. 47; 181. 

”) For other instances see e. 8. M. Grammont, Traité de ° phonétique, Paris 1933, 
p. 380 ff. : : : f° Ne bes 
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evta xoodvn. A musical effect is achieved e. g. in the Gitagovinda, in which 
lines such as 9, 2 mddhave ma kuru manini manam aye “haughty woman, 
don’t show your wounded pride to M.” bear testimony to Jayadeya’s 
artistic and effective simplicity. Similar instances are to be found in other 
kivya works: Magha, Sis. 18, 54... kaye kijan kambur uccair jahidsa. 
‘Hardly fortuitous is also Ram, 2, 56, 2 orm vanyanam | valgu vyaharatam 


' gvanam, 


The phenomenon at issue is further not rarely a concomitant of adnom- 
inatio, anaphora, parallelism in sentence structure and other types: of 
word repetition: RV. 1, 75, 4 sakha sakhibhya idyah; 113, 1 yatha prasita 
savituh savaya; 24, 8 apade pada pratidhatave ’ka; 10, 14, 9 apeta vita vi ca 
sarpatatah; AV. 7, 70, 1 yajiair juhoti havisé yajusa; 8, 4, 20 indram dip- 
santi dipsavo ’ddbhyam; AiB. 2, 2, 12 yajfide ca yajamdnde ca; 1, 6, 4 
sarvesim chandasaém sadyujyam saripatam salokatim asnute; 7, 2 prandnam 
klptyai prandnam oa 11, 3 prand vai praydjah prajdnuyaja ; 
13, 18 rajiio rajabhrataro ... ; 23, 2 upasadam upiyan ; 2, 14, 7; 1, 8; 
27, 4 ff 

In epic, classic and post-classic works alliteration jikawige: citen com- 
bines with other kinds of sound repetition: in addition to the instances 
already mentioned: BhG. 2, 45 nirdvandvo nityasattvastho | niryogaksema 
dimavin; Kal. R. 2, 30; LiP. 70, 69 prajah prajanam pataya. Cf. also the 
type Kal. R. 10, 72 svargo / gam gatam (cf. 11, 85). Kaus, 76, 24 two asso- 
nant words of the same rhythm are followed by a word which has its ini- 
tial syllable in common with the first term: swmangali prajdvati susime ®). 
Ancient expressive, imitative and onomatopoetic values of the device — 
remember the Rgvedic 7, 103, 3 akhkhalikrtya “having made a croak”; 
6, 58, 7; 8 & rikha kikiré krnu “scratch, rend into rags’ ®}—could in this 
way be. revived and sometimes even artificially applied or exaggerated. 

The above tendencies and procedures may be regarded to have fur- 
thered, in the circles of those who produced and heard these texts, a sense 
of the value and effectiveness of initial sound repetition. A frequent use of 
phrases of the type, in Dutch weer of geen weer “in all weathers” (lit. “‘w. 
or no w.’’) may have trained the ear and sharpened the mind so as to make 
them more alive to the subtleties and possibilities of alliteration. Word 
groups which are essentially or etymologically paronomastic not rarely 
are practically alliterative in character: RV. 1,48, 14 gukrena socisa “with 
bright light”; 51, 9 vrddhasya cid vardhatah “of the one who though, 
indeed, grown, grows’; 54, 2 arcdé sakrdya sdkine sacivate “singe dem 
machtigen, dem machtreichen, machtvollen” (Geldner); TS. 1, 4, 14, 1 
sukras ca Sucis ca; 3, 3, 3, 2 sukrdsu te sukra sukram & dhtiinomi. Part of 
these instances are examples of pseudo-paronomasia: RV. 10,40; 3 prdtar 


8) For combination .of pilikeration ana: rhyme in Latin; see €.2. Palmer, 0.¢., 
p- 88; in Indonesian languages, Bijleveld, o.c., p. 68; 73. 
..») See W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit grammar, § 1091a. 
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jarethe jaraneva “in the morning ye wake up like two old men”’ 1°); ef. also 
JB. 2, 292 vaded vadati. Of special interest are in this connection compli- 
cated instances of sound repetition such as RV. 7, 88, 3 pra prenkha inkha- 
yavahai subhe kam “‘we will swing ourselves in the swing ...’’: two 
ordinary syntactic constructions, the so-called tmesis and the paronomasia 
involve initial repetition and assonance or ‘internal alliteration’. 
Accumulation of synonyms—i. e. words which are related or slightly 
differentiated in sense or usage—being a widespread means of empha- 
sizing 14), of meeting the requirements of religious, magical or juridical 


accuracy and satisfying the desire of expressing oneself in binary struc- 


tures, and alliteration conveying the selfsame idea of partial identity, 
twin formulas and fixed phrases such as, in German, Schutz und Schirm, 
in Latin purus putus enjoy general popularity in many languages. They 
often express unity in duality, bipartite unity, two aspects of one and the 
same idea *), Twin formulas often alliterate: in Old Norse in about 1 i 
of the instances collected by. Krause 1), e. g. livift ok leitt “weal and woe”: 
meiri eda minnt “more or less”; in Dutch: in rep en roer “(there was) a 
great stir”; bont en blaww “(to: beat) black and: blue’’; in lief en leed ‘for 
better for worse”’; wel en wee “weal and woe’’; op stel en sprong “abruptly”; 
van top tot teen “from top to toe”; in Latin, Plaut. Amph, 730 sana et salva 
\Fr. sain et sauf; cf. Eng. sane and sound; Eng. spick and span, kith and 
kin, hearth and home; fond and foolish; Germ. Haus und Hof, Land und | 
Leute; Lith. gudinezo ir gyvanczo; greitai ir grazet. In Sanskrit one of every. 
thirteen instances collected by the same scholar is alliterative, a relation _ 
which can hardly be completely due to chance, the less so as all occur- - 
rences of paronomasia or repeated prefixes were not included in the sum 
total. Examples are: somad ca surd ca “the soma and spirituous liquor”; 
AiB. 3, 10, 4 prajaya pasubhih “with offspring and cattle” (cf. AiB. 3, 7, 5; 
ChU. 5, 19, 2); ApSS. 2, 3, 11 srwvam ca srucas ca “the small and the large - 
wooden sacrificial ladles’; VS. 14, 6; TS. 1, 4, 14, 1 éukraég ca sucié ca (the 
two summer months); VS. 14,15 nabhas ca nabhasyas ca (the months of 
the rainy season); VSK. 10,.4, 5 krsyai ksemdya; VS. 9, 22 krsyai twa 
ksemdya tvd “thee for land culture, thee for peace and quiet”; RV. 2, 25, 2 
tokam ca tasya tanayam ca vardhate; RV. 4, 21, 8 vidad gaurasya gavayasya 
gohe; MS. 2, 9, 8 namo grhydya ca gosthydya ca; TS. 4, 5, 9, 1 namo go- 
sthyaya ca grhydya ca; VS. 18, 15 vasu ca me vasatis ca me; GobhGS. 1, 2, 5 
pani paidau; 4, 5, 8 tapas ca tejas ca; cf. also BhG. 10, 4 na... / vidur deva 
na ddnavah. It is obvious that the remarkable alliterative effect gives to 
these phrases a greater cohesion and emphasizes the close relation existing 
between their components, . The se occurrence of alliteration in 


10) See Geldner, Der Rigveda i in Auswahl, Il, Stuttgart 1909, p- 160, 

2) Cf. also F. Boas, Primitive Art, p. 319. 
. 42) ° Cf, also Th. Siebs, Zs. f. deutsche Philologie:29, p. 407. 

18) W. Krause, Die Wortstellung in den aweigliedrigen Wortverbindungen, Kz. 
50, p. 121 ff., who is mistaken’ in considering this’ alliteration a ‘Schmuckmittel’, 
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fixed phrases of this kind, in combinations of proper names and in other 
idiomatic groups proves that the phenomenon under discussion could 
have a connective and distinctive function. © 

Combinations such as RV. 10, 14,.9 ahobhir adbhir aktubhir ... remind 


us of the tricola with alliteration in aus Pea: Men, 114 voli Tevocas, . 


rogitas 1), es 

Sometimes alliteration may ee a notional isppeniion: in oer 
non semel sed saepius; Tac. Ann. 4, 31 superbiam in nos, saevitiam in ‘po- 
pulares. Cf. BarU. 4, 4, 5 punyah punyena karmand bhavati, papah paipena; 
puifia is also in Pali the opposite of pape; hence the frequent combingiion 
(e.g. Manu 8, 91) punyapdpa-. 

‘Sayings, proverbs, fixed phrases, often ‘belong to saluuial usage 
rather than to the written standard form of a language, very often allite- 
rate: not only those of the type Dutch in kannen en kruiken “cut and 
dried”; paal en perk stellen “set bounds to”; zonder blikken of blozen ‘“‘with- 
out a blush”; in rep en roer “in commotion”; kant en klaar “ready to 
hand”; willens en wetens ‘“‘knowingly and willingly”; denken en doen 
“thinking and doing”; in German braun und blau,—but also those like 
the Dutch rust roest “to rest is to rust”, the Latin fortes fortuna adiuvat; 
mense Maio.malae nubunt; the Greek dyadoi & dpiddxpves dvdges**), the 
_ Malay pikir itu pelita hati “thought is the lamp of the mind” !), There is 
_ no denying that the very repetition of partly identical words makes these 

expressions vigorous and expressive.. The alliteration which must have 
been deeply rooted in at least part of the pre-historic Indo-European soil 
underlines the notional relations between the main terms of these ex- 
pressions. May we compare BarU. 3, 1, 2 katham nu no brahmistho bruvita 
“how can he declare himself to be the wisest. brahman among us?’ and 
ChU. 5, 3, 6 vittasya varam vrnithah? The device under discussion may 
therefore appear in emotional and pathetic passages 2”), not only in delib- 
erately effective language, but also in popular and colloquial usage. In 
Ter. Eun. 687 quem tu videre vero velles the alliteration seems to underline 
the popular character of the expression. Alliterative proverbs were not 
~ unknown to the ancient Indians: Mbh. 12, 208, 13 ahir eva hy aheh padan 
pasyati; Rim. B. 2, 76, 25 ndsti putrat param priyam; Mbh. 2, 81, 8 and 
5, 34, 8148); Hitop. 1, 11 daridre diyate danam saphalam. If Geldner a9) 
was right in believing RV. 3, 53, 5 vimocanam vajino rdsabhasya “the 
unharnessing of the ass possessed of vaja-” to have been ‘sprichwértlich’ 
it may be quoted as an early example. More evident is the paronomastic 
RY. 7, 32, 8 prnann it prnate mayah oUy. the bounteous is a even 


uu) For other examples seo L. R. Palmer, The Latin language; London 1954, p. 87.- 
4) See H. Usener, Altgriech. Versbau, 1887, p. 44. 

18) For other examples see Bijleveld, o.¢., p. 69 f. 

") For Indonesian examples see Bijleveld, o.c., p. 68. 

8) Cf. E,W. Hopkins, Am. J. of Phil, 20, p. 23; other instances on p. 35. 
8) Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl, IT, Stuttgart. 1909, p. 57. 
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a the bounteous”. AiB, 3, 39 ete. sudhdyaém ha vai vajt suhito dadhati 
“a horse well loaded gives (its rider) comfort” is mntroeuced by the formula 
tad vai yad idam adhuh “this is why they say:... 

In the frequent fixed phrases and other sontactia groups of the ese 
. with might and main, as flat as a flounder, as busy as a bee, as cool as a cu- 
‘cumber, from top to toe; in Dutch met man en macht, in vuur en vlam, willens 
en wetens, zo groen als gras, zo vrij als een vogel; in Italian, fuoco e fiamma; 
in German, im Groszen und Ganzen; gleich und gleich gesellt sich gern; mit 
Mann und Maus®™); in Latin, sanus sartus ™)—cf. Verg. Aen. 6, 683 
fataque fortunasque virum moresque_manusque — there is a definite and, in 
expressions of the same type and length, constant, interval between the 
two occurrences of the same initial sound, a fact which does not fail to 
attract the hearer’s attention and to.make the alliteration clearly audible. 
Ancient Indian texts offer many parallels of interest. There can be hardly 
any doubt that, for instance, ChU. 5, 2, 1 yat kim cid idam @ svabhya a 
sakunibhyah. “whatever there is here, even unto dogs. and birds’? was a 
popular phrase in which these two representatives of the animal kingdom 
were preferred to other animals only because of their alliterative names. 

Very often the word pairs or syntactic groups of the above description 
constitute or form part of a mantra or even a metrical unit: RV. 1, 148, 5 
na yam ripavo na risanyavo ... “whom neither adversaries nor deceitful 
men”; 1, 65, 7 (with rhyme) jadmth sindhindm bhrateva svasrém; AV. 7, 12, 
1 sabha ca ma samitis civatim; 8, 7, 12 madhumat parnam madhumat pus- 
pam asim. Compare also MSS. 7, 2, 6 bhamir asi bhitir nama... ; ef. also 
BhG. 3, 37 kama esa krodha esa “‘it is desire, it is wrath”; 5, 18 sunt caiva 
svapake ca “in a dog and an outcaste”.. This structure may be regarded 
as producing, to a certain extent, an effect similar to that of the well-known 
paronomastic structure TS. 1, 4, 11, 1 tapas ca tapasyas ca and the re- 
petitional formulas of the type RV. 10, 183, 1 tapaso jatam tapaso 
vibhitam; 7, 51, 3. 

Whereas the symmetrical character of the above examples is more or 
less obvious a similar alternation between alliterative and non-alliterative 
syllables appears in TS. 1, 6, 3, 2 justir asi jusasva nah; MS. 3, 16, 4 madhu 
reto madhavah patv asman; RV. 3, 6, 2. vacyantam te vahnayah saptajihvah 
“thy seven-tongued draught animals should hurry along’’; 7, 57, 1 madhvo 
vo néma marutam yajatrah | ....; 10, 61, 7. vadstos patim vratapaim nir 
ataksan “they fashioned the Lord of the homestead who holds the ordi- 
nances”’; 10, 101, 3 yunakta sird vi yuga tanudhvam “‘schirret die Pfliige an,. 
stecket die Joche auf!’ (Geldner); 10, 119, 4 vdsra putram iva priyam; 
eee a ) F 


.. 90) Cf..W. G. Smith-J. E. Hesseltine, The Oxford dictionary of English proverbs, 
Oxford 1935, p. 45-46; about 25 % of the cases enumerated are alliterative. Ver- 
gleiche also O. Behaghel, Die deutsche. Sprache, Halle (S.) 1954, p. 98 f. 

21) Cf. also Marouzeau, Traité de stylistique appliquée au latin, p. 43; H. Diels, 
Zur Geschichte der Alliteration, Sitz. Ber. Berlin 1914, p. 467; Wélfflin, Sitz. Ber. 
Miinchen 1881, p. 1.ff.; 38 ff. 
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9, 107, 6 madhvad yajiam mimiksa nah; 1, 142, 3 madhvd yajitam mimiksati 
“mixes the sacrifice with honey’; 10, 147, 2; cf. also AV. 6, 100, 1 ete. 

This phenomenon leads to the discussion of the connective function of 
alliteration. As soon as an audience has a just sense of alliteration, as soon 
as its attention is arrested by these intervals and alternations, as soon as 
alliteration has become a means of throwing syntactic relations into relief 
it is apt to fulfil a connective function in versification: it may display its 


connective force beyond the limits of a smaller metrical unit (pida ete.) 


and substantially add to the unity and the homogeneity of a stanza or 
half-stanza. Cf. e. g. Mbh. 11, 6, 6 ye ca te kathité vyala | vyddhayas te 
prakirtitah. It may also, under favourable circumstances, emphasize a 


passage, or enhance its force, energy and expressiveness 72). As is well . 


known alliteration has in the western Indo-European, and especially in 


the German, languages, played an important part, characterizing, con- - 


necting and throwing into relief the main elements of a verse and being an 
essential factor in versification 75). Ancient German lines such as e. g. Beo- 
wulf 1271 ginfeste gife, de him God sealde; (from an Old English charm) 
stéd under linde, under léohtum scylde, (an ancient German ‘Langzeile’ *4)) 
jo en was ich miht evn eber wilde, so sprach das wip, Latin examples of the 


types Naev. 32, 2 sanctus Jove prognatus | Pythius Apollo; Liv. Andr. 20, 2 - 


me carpento vehentem | meam domum venisse; Naev. 34 scopas atque ver- 
benas | sagmina sumpserunt *) may be paralleled by a large number of 
Vedic double pidas in which the latter half is bound to the former by 
alliteration. However, in the relevant Indian passages this alliteration 
. has never developed into a systematically applied technique, it has never 
become a regular device in the art of making verses; it is neither char- 
acterized by internal regularity nor completely dissociated from mere 
word repetition and. paronomasia ***), In this it resembles the likewise 
unsystematic use of connective alliteration in other ancient languages: 
ef. e. g. in Greek 2 184 f. xondéurm & épineode xaldwato dia dedwy | xadd; 
66 teizos & obx Exoauope Tetuypevoy obdé tt tdgoos, Hes. Op. 331 74), 


22) See also Acta Orientalia 18, p. 50 ff. 

8) Cf. ag. Habermann, Reall. d. deutschen Literaturgeschichto I, p. 18 fi; A. 
Heusler, in Hoops, Reall. d. Germanischen Altertumskunde IV, p. 231 ff.; the same, 
Deutsche Versgeschichte, Berlin-Leipzig 1925 I, p. 92 ff.; J. Schipper, A history of 
English versification, Oxford 1910,’ p. 50 ff.; F. Kauffmann, Doutsche Metrik®, 
Marburg 1912, p. 11 ff.; F. Saran, Deutsche Verslehre, Miinchen 1907, passim; 
P. Lejay, Histoire de la littérature latine, Paris, p. 141 ff.; W..M. Lindsay, Early 
Latin Verse, Oxford, 1922, p. 9; J. Lindemann, Die Alliteration als Kunstform im 
Volks- und Spielmannsepos, Thesis Breslau 1914; F. Gennrich, Grandriss: einer 
Formenlehre des mittelalterlichen Liedes, Halle 1932. ; 

4) See J. A. Huisman, Neue Wege zur... Technik Walthers von der Vogel, 
Thesis Utrecht 1950, p. 13 ff. 

5) For Greek and other parallels see ite Or. .18, p. 74 £. 

%a) For further particulars see Acta Or. 18, p. 72 ff. 

%) For alliteration in the Greek epics see P. Shewan, Alliteration anda assonance 
in Homer, Class Phil. 1929, p. 193 ff, 
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Turning now to.a discussion of alliteration as a means of binding a 
second pada to a preceding one*’) we may, from the large number. of 
instances offered in the mantra collections, quote the following examples: 
AV. 3,24; 5 Satahasta samdhara | sahasrahasta sam kira, and likewise with _ 
vertical parallelism 4, 6, 8 vadhrayas te khanitaro | vadhris tvam asy osadhe; 
with internal word repetition: 6, 59, 1; with vertical correspondence and 
alliteration: 3,10, 7 pirnd darve para pata |. supirnd. punar a pata. Else- 
where two or more important and corresponding elements of two suc- 
cessive pidas which constitute, each of them, a separate sentence, are 
connected by alliteration: AV. 4, 15, 2.sam iksayantu tavisth suddnavo | 
apam rasi.osadhibhih sacantim “let the mighty, liberal ones cause to 
behold together; let the juices of the waters attach:themselves to the 
herbs”’. Sentences exceeding one pada are not infrequently held together 
by purely.syntactic means such as concord etc., but also.by.a more or less 
balanced distribution of word groups: RV. 2, 33, 12 kumdraé.cit pitaram 
vandamdnam | pratt nanéma rudropayaniam “a son bows towards his 
father who.approving approaches him, O Rudra” *8). Very often alliteration 
fulfils ‘this function: AV. 2, 4, 4 viskandham sarvaé raksamsi | vydyadme 
sahdmahe ‘we overpower in the struggle the v. (and) all demons’. This 
kind of alliterative connection may have arisen or been furthered by its 
frequent occurrence in parallelisms and other more or less symmetrical 
structures: AV. 3, 14, 1 sam vo gosthena susada | sam rayya sam subhiitya. 
Compare also. AV. 4, 10, 1 vdtaj jato antariksdd | vidyuto jyotisas pari “born 
of the wind out of the atmosphere, from the light.of lightning’; RV..9, 
42, 4 duhinah-pratnam it payah | pavitre pari sicyate; 10, 145, 2 uttinaparne 
subhage | devajiite sahasvati “O thou of outstretched leaves, fortunate, 
god-quickened,.powerful”; 5, 73, 8; this procedure is sometimes an_ac- 
companiment. of paronomasia. or repetition: in AV. 3,.30, 3 the entire 
stanza is:involved in the sound repetition (bh, s, v) md bhrata bhrataram 
dviksan |.ma svasdram uta svasa | samyaticah savrata bhited | vacam vadata 
bhadraya. “let not brother ‘hate brother, nor sister sister; becoming ac- 
cordant, of like courses, speak words auspiciously”’. 

_ Interesting observations could be made with regard to’ the position of 
the’ ‘alliterative terms ®): comparatively. frequent is for instance . their 
immediate succession, on either side of the caesura: AV. 3, 6, 2 tan aévat- 
tha nihsrnihi: | satriin vaibadhadodhatith; 1,.12, 1 vrsa | manabinige stana- 
yann ett: orslyd. 

As the use of alliterative words may in eases like the above have been 
due to-mere- ‘chance or, at least, to have been unconsciously produced, 
some Peter may be added in which the words involved though probably 


27) Other. examples: Acta Orientalia 18, p. 77 If . For alliteration i in Ancient Latin 
see Lejay, Hist. de la litt. lat...., p. 141 ff.; A. W. de Groot, Revue des études 
latines 12 (1934), p. 284 ff. é 

8)- It. is my intention to revert to ‘ies structures in another publication. 

#9) See Acta Orientalia 18, p. 56 ff. 
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alliterating. by mere chance ‘are at the same time closely associated from - 


a semantic or syntactical point of view: AV. 4, 9,7 idam vidvan. diijana | 
satyam vaksyami nanrtam “knowing this... I shall speak truth... ”; JB. 
3, 187 yady u na yadjayisyamo, yajiiad yasaso *pakramisyama iti; 2, 113; 
AiB. 2, 3, 10 pivoripad vai pasavah, ... tad yat piva pasur bhavati. . 

_ Very frequent is threefold—or even manifold—emphasis, by means of 
alliteration, of the salient words of two successive pidas: RV. 1, 142, 3 
narasamsah trir & divo | devo devesu yajiiyah; 10, 101, 1 ud budhyadhvam 
samanasah sakhayah | sam agnim indhvam bahavah sanilah, The alliterating 
words are often syntactically speaking closely: connected: AV. 1, 15, 3 
lebhir me sarvaih samsravair | dhanam sam sravayaimasi “with all these 
confluences we make wealth flow together for me’; RV. 10, 152, 2 svastida 
visas patir | vrtrahd vimrdho vasi | ursendrah pura etu nah | somapda abha- 
yamkarah. It should with regard to this sikta 10, 152— which was to avert 
threats of aggression — be noticed that the adverb or syllable vi “off, away 
(from)” occurs no less than eight times, no doubt to reinforce the thoughts 
expressed by these ‘stanzas with verbal magic. The frequent occurrence 
of an initial v in the same siikta may perhaps be considered a means of 
spreading the suggestive force of the adverb vi over a considerable part 
of the utterance or to remind the hearer, in a subtle way, of the idea 
expressed by it: ef. st. 5 vt manyoh sarma yacha | variyo yavaya vadham *). 
Compare also AV. 6, 42, 1 yathaé sammanasau bhatea | sakhdydv iva sacdva- 
hai and many other passages *'). Post-Vedic instances are e. g. Manu 2, 213 
ato ’rthin na pramddyanti | pramaddsu vipascitah; Mbh. 13, 44, 2 ayam 
hi sarvadharmanam | dharmas cintyatamo matah; 14, 17, 39 sthandny 
etdnt jantht | jandndm punyakarmandm, 18, 9; 22, 245.23, 9; 39, 4 sam- 
hatya kurvate yatram | sahital samghacarinal. Examples could easily be 
multiplied; Kal. R. 12, 20. 

Cases are far from rare in which all elements constituting a pida begin 
with the same sound : RV. 5,1, 12 vaco vanddru vrsabhdya vrsne. We are 
under the impression that AV. 1, 15, la‘sam sam sravantu sindhavah (in b 
sam is twice repeated) — which was to accompany a ritual act consisting in 
bringing water together from two. streams and a “‘confluent” (samsravya-) 
oblation--the power inherent in the last word which may have had a 
technical meaning (cf. 19, 1), is made effective by the repetition of the 
initial sound, the more so as the sequence s. s. sr. is also found elsewhere: 
2, 26, 3a; 19, 1, las. s. sr. si. Paipp., s. s. sr. nadyah Saun. ; ef. 6, 24, 11) AV. 
1,.21, lb vrtrahd vimrdho vast three epithets are connected by the initial 
v.; in pada a Indra to whom they apply is called visém patih, in pada c 
esd; the same sequence occurs 8, 5, 22b; RV. 10, 152, 2b etc. 52) Cf. 6, 47, 
lb vaisvanaro visvakrd visvasambhih (MS. 1, 3, 36b v., visvasrir v: but 
Paipp. v. pathikrd visvakrstih), to which compare RV. 7, 5, 2d vaisvanaro 

%) The second half of this line occurs also elsewhere: see Vedic ponerd anes Le 840. 


$1) See Acta Orientalia 18, p. 59 -ff. 
82) Whitney-Lanman, 0.c., p. 22. 
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vavrdhano varena and 6, 8, 3d, likewise addressed to Agni or VaiSvanara. 
Cf. also 3, 6, la; 6, 32, 2c (cf. 4, 37, 5b); 39, 1b; 2, 9, 3a adhitir adhyagad 
ayam | adhi jivapurd agan; 6, 69, 3d; 7, 80, 2a vrsabham vajinam vayam, 
however, vayam is often found in this particular place; °°) 7, 99, le. A. 
very striking instance (all. and asson.) is 6, 18, 2 yatha bhitmir mrtamand | 
mrtan mrtamanastara | yathota mamruso mana | eversyor mrtam manah. 
Similarly, Mbh. 14, 16, 8 vacanam vadatéim varah; Ram. 1, 50, 17 punas 
tam paripapraccha | praitjalih prayato nrpah; 56, 22; 2, 16, 11 likewise 
intentionally: vavande varadam vandi vinayajio vinitavan; ibid. 40. ASsv. 
S. 7, 6 priydm priydyah pratanum priyaigum ... and priyam priyangu- 
prasavavadatim; 12, 17; 18, 10, no doubt intentionally: in 7, 6 the pri- 
yangu reminds Nanda of his beloved, who was pale like the flowers of that 
tree; 18, 10 krisnam krtam me krtakdrya karyam like Ram. 1, 50, 17 pro- 
duces a striking effect. 

Curiously enough Indra’s victory over Vrtra is ies RV. 4,17, 3 
and 10, 111, 6, in alliterative word groups: vadhid vriram vajrena manda- 
sanah and pavene hi vrtrahé vrtram astar... ; cf also RV. 1, 165, 8 vadhim 
vriram. Interesting are also RV. 10, 17, 6 prapathe patham ajanista piisd 
where the words pr. and pa. alliterate with the name of the god, and the 
suggestive AV. 7, 115, 1 pra patetah papi laksmi “fly from here, O evil 
sign”. RV. 1, 147, 5 this kind of alliteration combines with paronomasia: 
marto martam marcayati dvayena. Very suggestively and hardly inadver- 
tently: RV. 10, 14, 7 prehi prehi pathibhih. pirvyebhir | yatra nah pirve 
pilarah pareyuh. Sometimes all (or most) elements of proverbial ex- 
pressions are connected by the same initial sound: in Dutch rust roest “‘to 
rest is to rust”; xaxod xdgaxoc xanxdy @dv; Mrcch. 5, 18 ksdram ksate pra- 
ksipan “throwin gsalt on the wound” (notice the harsh combination ks). 
As is well known extended alliterations were also produced in other lit- 
eratures: Ennius’ lines O Tite tute Tati tabi tanta turanne tulisti is a famous 
example of ridiculous exaggeration 54). 

Other passages in which most words of a unit allitecate are: RV. 7,17, 5 
vamsva vised varyani pracetah; 7, 53, 2; AV. 4, 39, 10b visedini deva vayu- 
nant vidvan = RV. 1, 189, lb ete., ef. also RV. 3, 5, 6b v. devo v. v. ; 10, 
122, 2b v. vide. vay. sukrato; VS. 12, 15b v. agne vay. vide.; AV. 5, 20, 9e; 
8, 7, 12; 12, 3, 25; 1, 17, la; 27, 4a; 4, 11, 4b; 5, 12, 2b; 4a = RV. 10, 110, 
4a ete. ; 4c = RV. 1, 124, 5c; 10, 110, 4c ete.; 7, 9, 4a, cf. RV. 6, 54, 10a; 10, 
1b; 80, la( = TS. 3, 5, 1, la ete.) piirnd pascad uta pirnad purastid . 
directed to paurnamdasi, the night or goddess of the full moon. Alliteration 
and assonance: 7, 5, 3b; 9, 2d; 19, la. - There are also post-Vedic instances: 
Mbh, 1, 188, 16; 4, 16, 28 U.; 12, 148, 2; 149, 19; 266, 21; Ram. 2, 3, 48. 
rajanam ratham druhya raghavah is therefore a conscious imitation of a an 
ancient procedure. Cf. also Kal. R. 9, 12. 

- 8) See Acta Orientalia 19, p. 255. 


34) See also E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic change, New York 1942, p. 53 f; 
A. Meillet, Histoire de la langue latine*, Paris 1933, p. 198 f, 
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It is worth while adding to the examples already given some instances 
of serial alliteration: RV. 1, 130, 4 tasteva urksam vanino ni vrscasi; 6 


vajesu vipra vajinam; 122, 6 srotu nah sroturatih susrotuh suksetra sindhur. 


adbhih; 53,7 nibarhayo namucim nama mayinam ; 73, 6 vi sindhavah samaya 
sasrur adrim; 81, 3 dhrsnave dhiyate dhand; 85, 6 madayadhvam maruto 
madhvo andhasah;.91, 11 vayam | vardhaydmo vacovidah; 1, 164, 20 dvd 
suparnd sayujad sakhiyd samanam vrksam pari sasvajadte; 3, 31, 18 giram 
visvayur vrsabho vayodhah; RV.Kh. 4, 6, 9 (10, 128) dhanafijayam dha- 
runam dhérayisnu. Cf. RV..7, 17, 5; TS..1, 1, 4,2 drmhantim durya dyadva- 
prihivyoh “let them who have doors stand firm in heaven and earth”. 
The series may be interrupted: RV. 1, 51, 5 twam pipror nrmanah pra- 
rujah purah; 7 ee satror ava visvant vrsnyd “cut off all the manly powers 
of the enemy”; 53, 10 tvam dvitha sugravasam tavotibhis | tava trémabhir 
indra tirvayanam, 55, 6 ava sukratuh sartavd apah srjat; 189, 1 visvani 
deva vayundini vidvdn (cf. 3, 5, 6); 6, 65, 5 gotra gavém angiraso grnanti ; 
10, 18, 1-param mrtyo anu parehi panthim, TS. 3, 5, 6, 2 visvasya te vis- 
vavato vrsnydvatah tavagne. An example of exaggeration is ASv. 8. 4, 17 
mirdhnad bhayan nama nandma nandah. VaP. 7, 1 ity esa prathamah padah 
| prakriydrthah prakirtitah the alliteration cannot escape attention, un- 
poetical as the contents of the sentence are. 

Double. or complicated alliteration is likewise frequent: 4, 14, 5d svar 
yantu yajamanah svasti.= VS. 17, 69d ete.; 5, 12, Tbh mimand yajfiiam 
manuso yajadhvai “shaping the sacrifice for man to sacrifice” = RV. 10, 
110, 7b ete.; 6, 12, ld = 2d = 4, 7, Id (ef.-1, 3, le-5e; 6, 91, 1c); 6, 21, 
le t. a. t. a.; 47, la a. p. p. a.; 65, le ete. Sometimes the choice and the 
order of the words seem to have been affected by alliterative tendencies: 
4, 34, 21 anasthah pitah pavanena suddhah | sucayah sucim api yanti lokam; 
_ 5I- They often constitute a means of connecting pidas: 2, 7, 41 pari mam 
part me prajam | pari nah pahi yad dhanam *). Internal assonance and 
alliteration sometimes go together: 1, 21; 4d = 21, 4d etc. = RV. 10, 152, 
5d variyo yavayd vadham. This Procedure is not inknown to later authors: 
VaP. 100, 34. 4 

Special attention may also be drawn to some sean of two or three 
alliterative groups in succession: RV. 4, 34, 2 (see above); 1, 78, 9 arvad- 
bhir agne arvato nrbhir nén virair virdn vanuydma tvotéh (paronomasia 
and alliteration); AV. 3, 20, 7 v. v. s. s. ca v. (enumeration); 3, 54, 19 d. d. 
p. p.; 4, 54, 3d. d.p. p. ; MS. 4, 11, 1 visvam vivydca prihiviva pustam; RV. 
7, 45,3... savité sahdva | sdvisad vasupatir vasiini; 5,.74, 8. Cf. also RV. 
3, 54, 21 sadd sugah pitumam astu panthah; ASvGS. 1, 18, 5 8. 6. masydyuh 
pra mosih; AV. 9, 1, 8. This type of alliteration has become a structural 
principle in ancient Irish versification °*) and ancient Latin saturnine 


8) See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 48. 
%) Kuno Meyer, Uber die alteste irische Dichtung, Abh. preuss. Akad, z Wiss. 
1913, 6 and 10; the same, Bruchstticke der dlteren Lyrik Irlands, ibid. 1919.. 
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verses like Naev. B.P. 57 magnae metus tumultus. pectora possidit *"); cf. 
also Plaut, Cist. 202; Baech. 894 f. Casual instances occur in post-Vedic 
Sanskrit, e. g. MtP. 10, 1; BrP. 5, 3, and paronomastically e. g. Kal. R. 
8, 6 adhikam susubhe subhamyund | dvitayena dvayam eva samgatam,; 12, 7.. 

‘Other passages show repetition, not only of initial, but also of internal 
sounds: RV. 8, 1, 34 subhadram arya bhojanam bibharsi. 

There can be-no doubt that alliteration often arrests the hearer’s at- 
tention, sometimes even to such a degree as to affect his thought and 
action. Many creators of modern slogans and catchwords know how to 
take full advantage of this property; the vocabulary of business and 
advertising abounds in examples: buy British; press, platform and par- 
liament; Woodrow Wilson will win war; policy not passion; in Dutch, de 
kracht van het kiemende koren; veilig, vlug, voordelig; boeken bij Broese; 
denkende mensen drinken niet, drinkende mensen denken niet; names of inns: 
the Drunken Duck; the Mortal Man; the Blue Bell; in titles of books ete.: 
Gloom and Gleam; Saints and Sinners, School for Scandal *);-in Dutch: 
Het bos der belofte; Rijshout en rozen; in characteristic names of popular 
heroes of romance: in Dutch Flippie Flink, Bruintje Beer; Bello Blaf- 
meyer; Frederik Fluweel. Compare in Sanskrit, BhG. 2, 50 yogah karmasu 
kausalam “‘discipline in actions is weal”; 4, 17 gahand karmano gatih “hard 
to penetrate is the way of work”; 21 sariram kevalam karma | kurvan 
napnoti kilbisam; 22 samah siddhiv asiddhau ca; 5, 20 na prahrsyet priyam 
prapya; 14, 9 sattvam sukhe satijayati and similar statements and opinions 
pronounced in other didactic works. It may therefore be doubted whether 
a line such as Manu 3, 61 apramodat punah pumsah prajanam na pravartate 
is due to mere chance; cf. 3, 192 pitarah pirvadevatah; ChU. 2; 1, 1 sama- 
stasya khalu simna upaisanam sddhu; 2, 9, 1 sarvadd samastena sdma. 
~ Very often the function of alliteration is mnemonic: it is not only a. 
means of impressing upon the hearer or reader a truth, an opinion, a 
necessity, but also a great aid to memory for those who are to recite these 
texts. Hence also its frequent occurrence in aphorisms, enumerations, 


and texts intended to be committed to memory. It is on the other hand 


only natural that in arranging words, in making lists or specifications 
those elements which have their initial sounds in common tend to follow 
each other: they are, in the speaker’s or writer’s mind easily associated. 
In Dutch (from writings and overheard conversations): spreuken, sprook- 
jes, novellen, fabelen, gedichten (notice the homoioteleuton in n. f.); oppalen, 
verbranden, verdrinken, onthoofden, doodschieten; het zijn afwisselende, bonte 
en boetende tafrelen; in Sanskrit; AV. 19, 63, 1 dyuh pranam prajam pasin 
kirtim.] yajamanam ca vardhaya. AVPar. 1, 1, 2 the naksatras are enumer- 
ated so as to alliterate in places: punarvasi pusydslesa ... phalguni 


*7} Other instances, Marouzeau, o.c. p. 44. 

88) See e.g. H. Spies, Alliteration und Reimklang im modern-englischen Kultur- 
leben, Englische Studien, 54 (1920), p. 149 ff.; Mia Schwarz, Alliteration im sa : 
Kulturleben neuerer Zeit, Thesis Greifswald 1921. ; 
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phalgunyau ... Sravistha satabhisah etce.; MGS. 2, 13, 6 TTL putran pasin 
dhanam dhanuens* sons and cattle, treasures and.corn’’; cf. also, in an 
identification, RV. 9, 5, 9 indur indro ursa harih pavamanah prajapatih; 
9, 66, 20. BhG. 1, 34 dcdryah pitarah putrah (also ‘semantic’ association) ; 
2, 45. A well-known alliterative group is constituted by the paficamakara, 
the five words beginning with m indicating the essentials of the so-called 
lefthand tantrism: madya, mamsa, matsya, mudra and maithuna, 

In the language of magic and religion alliteration often plays an im- 
portant part: prayers, formulas, oracles, incantations are not only fre- 
quently alliterative, but also claimed to derive their efficacy from this 
sound repetition °°). According to a widespread belief a word represents 
the essence and power of the idea for which it stands as well as that of 
other ideas the names of which are similar. Ancient Egyptian snake 
charms are characterized by “die mehrfache Wiederkehr eines einzelnen 
Lautes oder bestimmter Buchstabengruppen”; one of these charms 
consists for instance, in a very impressive way, of a series of eight words 
each of them: beginning with h and intended to threaten serpents with 
destruction *°). “In der deklarativen Aussage tiber die Unbeschrinktheit 
des toten Kénigs in Raum und Zeit “meine Lebenszeit ist die Ewigkeit, 
meine Grenze ist die Unendlichkeit”’ (ist) die Ubereinstimmung der beiden 
in den Identitatssitzen zusammengefaszten Wortpaare beziiglich ihrer 
Laute h und d sicherlich mehr als nur eine stilistische Spielerei’’ 41), Latin 
examples are venenum veneno vincitur ); ... ut fruges frumenta, vineta 
virgultaque ... pastores pecuaque salva servassis *). In these formulas and 
incantations the alliteration obviously was felt to be a means of associating 

‘and concentrating magical potencies, of emphasizing magical identity **). 
The view that texts of this description must have been the very origin of 
all alliteration *) cannot however be substantiated. 

Turning now to ancient Indian formulas *) it should first be noted ‘tat 
the ‘magical’ force of alliteration, or rather. pseudo-paronomasia, is beyond 


any doubt in TS. 1, 1, 4, 1 and similar passages: ‘thou art the yoke (dhar . 


asi); injure: (dhtrva) him who injures (dhirvati) us, injure (dhirva) him 


%) See og., for Latin, Wélfflin, Sitzungsber. Miinchen 1881, p. 27; Heim, in 
Fleckeisens Jahrb. 1893, p. 544 ff.;.Marouzeau, Traité de stylistique, p. 43; for the 
Germans in goneral A. Heusler, in J. Hoops, Reallexikon der german. Altertumsk. 
IV, p. 231 ff., § 22; C. W. M. Grein-R. P. Wiilker, Bibliothek d. angelsiichs. Poesie I, 
Kassel 1881, p. 318; for various non-European peoples Werner, Urspriinge der Lyrik, 
p. 224 ff.; for Indonesia Bijleveld, 0.¢., p. 74 £.; for Hebrew, J. Scheftelowitz, Gleich- 
klangzauber in Indien und im jiidischen Volksglauben, Z.D.M.G. 78 (1924), p. 106 ff. 
~ 4) O, Firchow, Grundziige der Stilistik in den altag. Pyr., Berlin 1953, Be 217 ££. 

41) Firchow, o.c., p. 218. 

#2) Heim, o.c., p. 546. 

#8) Cato, De Agr. 141; ef. e.g. re Livius 25, 12.. 
44). Seo e.g. Gitntert, Von der Sprache der Gétter aaa Geister, p. 66 ff. ; 135 ff. 

6) (Leumann-)Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., p. 34; 801. ; 

4) Cf. eg: V. Henry, La magie dans l’Inde antique, Paris 1904, -p. 10. ° 
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whom we injure (dhirvamah) *’): by calling an object a yoke he makes 
it a: means of performing the process of injuring. Another example is VS. 
5, 26; TS. 1, 3, 1, 1 yavo ’st, yavaydsmad dvesah “thou art barley; bar 
from us enemies, bar-evil spirits”; the alliteration between vrsti- ‘“rain’’. 
and vrsca ‘cut asunder’’ TB. 3, 10, 9, 2; between rohini and sarvan rohan 
rohant BaudhGS. 2, 8 48). It must also be remarked that the very order in 
which they were arranged and recited often led to the juxtaposition of 
assonant words: VS. 22, 23 prandaya svahapandya svaha vydndya svaha . . ., 
a repeated exclamation ‘‘hail” addressed to three different kinds of breath; 
25... samudradya svahad sarirdya_svaha “hail to the ocean!, h. to the 
heaving sea!”; 26 varsate s. vavarsate s. ugram varsate s. sighram v. s., 


ie. “hail to. various kinds of rainy weather”; 27 dive s. digbhyah s. 
' “to heaven hail, to the quarters of the sky hail!’’; 31 madhave s. madha- 


vaya s. Sukrdya s. sucaye s. nabhase s. nabhasydya s. isdya s. irjdya s. sahase 
8. sahasydya.s. tapase s. tapasyaya s., etc. etc. We are however unable to 
escape the conviction that, for various reasons— mnemonics, fondness of 
sound repetition, and above all the belief that similarity in sound reflects 
similarity in kind—the ‘authors’ arranged the terms of these enumerations 
often in such a way as to combine those which had part of their sounds in 
common; *°) VS. 22, 30 asave s. vasave s. nibhuve s. vivasvate s. ganasriye 8. 
ganapataye s.... “hail to the breath of life, to the Vasu, to the Mighty 
One, to V., to the Associating One, to the Lord of the Troops ... ”’; ef. 
7, 30; 15, 5 acchacchandah pracchacchandah samyacchando viyacchando ... 
varivaschando vayaschando vayaskrcchando vispardhaschando visdlam chan- 
dah etc. In an enumeration of names of divine powers, AV. 8, 5,10 Pra- 
japati and Paramesthin, Virdéj and Vaisvdnara are coupled together; a 
troop of goblins is AV. 8, 6, 10 specified as follows: kusila ye ca kuksilah 
| kukubhah karumah srimah; AV. 3, 8, 1; 15, 6; 20, 7 vdtam visnum saras- 
vatim |. savitiram ca vajinam, cf. Plaut. Bacch. 894 f. Mars Mercurius 
Hercules Submanus Sol Saturnus. 

The enumeration of synonyms, or of sibcds of related meaning leads, 
even without any intention on the part of the ‘author’, to produce asson- 
ance. The alliterating words are, also in languages and styles of speaking 
which do not especially favour this device, apt to attract attention and 
are often subject to emphasis, or rather, they become a means of em- 
phasizing the utterance: in a Malay exorcization of a pontianak 5°)—an 
evil spirit preying on women in labour and on babies —-: p. mati beranak, 
mati ditimpa tanah tambah . . “ , die struck down. by layers of falling 
earth (of the grave)”. No reason can as far as I am able to see be found 
for considering this formula to be essentially different from Vedic mantras 


a7) Cf. also ApSs. 1, 17, 6; ee A. B. Keith, Veda. of tho. Black la 
School, Harvard 1914, p. 4, n.. 1. 

48). Other examples: Caland, Altindische Zabersy Amsterdam 1908, p. 30 ote. 

49) See also chapter IX. 

50) __.W.: Skeat,. Malay Magic, London 1900, p: 626.. 
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such as AV. 8, 3, 4 himsrasanir harasa hantv enam “let the harmful thun- 
derbolt smite him with a flame”; 8, 6, 21 prajdyai patye tea pingah | pari- 
patu ... “let the brown one protect for progeny and husband...” It is 
hardly conceivable that an accumulation of sibilants such as e..g. AV. 8, 
3, 24 gisite srige raksobhyo vinikse “he sharpens his two horns to gore 
the demons” was not felt to be a magically powerful mode of expression; 
that accumulations of similar sounds as e. g..in 4, 20 sisite Sakrah pisune- 
bhyo vadham “the Mighty One sharpens his deadly weapon for the treach- 
erous ones”; 23 prthivi na parthivat patv amhasah “let the earth protect — 
us from earthly distress”; 8, 7, 23 vardho veda virudham escaped the 
attention of the reciters and their audience; that the alliteration in 8, 9, 5 
maya ha jajie maydya | maydyad matali part did not enhance the value of 
this line as an explication of mystic and magical relations *1). In des- 
cribing a troop of demons AV. 8, 6, 15 uses the following qualifications: 
yesim pascat prapadani | purah parsnth puro mukhah ... “of whom the 
front-feet are behind, the heels in front, the faces in front... ”. 1, 15, 1 
sam sam sravantu sindhavah “together, together let the rivers flow’? the 
extended alliteration does not fail to produce a suggestive effect; cf. also 
some stanzas in 4, 15. 

'- Now it is clear from a great apandanee of examples in many languages 
‘that alliteration is not only a means of connecting two coordinated or 
subordinated elements of fixed phrases, but also a frequent device in a 
great variety of syntactic structures of a more ephemeral character: 5) 
it very often helps to bring out syntactic relations, to mark logical con- 
nections, to emphasize the essential ideas and their interrelations, to unite 
what belongs together, Alliterative combinations are for instance a feature 
of the most ancient latinity, not exclusively in proverbial phrases—e. g. 
Plaut. Ep. 592 plaustrum perculi “I have upset the apple-cart’” —; from 
almost any page of Plautus word groups such as rebus relictis (Ep. 605), 
male morigerus (607), practer sese secum (610), pickum pulchre (624), pul- 
chrum praedicas (625), pedibus plumbeis | qui perhibetur prius venisset (627 f.) 
may be collected, which cannot be conceived as having integrally arisen 
by pure accident. In Malay pantuns lines like Indra Bangs. 13 potong 
papaja dipinggir pantai are by no means exceptional. It would appear 


5t) The preceding half-stanza runs as follows: brhatt pari matraya | matur matrddhi 
nirmita, Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 508 in observing that the desire to play upon the 
root md- “measure, fashion” is the leading motive in the making of this stanza 
fail to see that for the ancionts these ‘etymologies’ were a source of knowledgo and 
an indication of special relations benwecn the ideas conveyed by the words involved 
in these paronomasias. 

582) Cf. eg. W. Riese, Alliterierender Gleichklang in dor franzésischen Sprache, 
Thesis Halle 1888; F. Kauffmann, Deutsche Metrik’, § 11; Mia Schwarz, Alliteration 
im englischen Kulturleben, Thesis Greifswald 1921 (cf. L. Spitzer, Stilstudien I, 
Minchen 1928, p. 105); Palmer, The Latin language, p. 86 ff; 122; (Leumann-) 
Hofmann, o.c., p. 802 f.; Bijleveld, o.c., p. 70 ff.; Ch. Riedel, mdteration bei den 
drei _grossen griechischen Tragikern, Erlangen 1900. 
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that also in the ancient Indian prose and metrical texts alliteration of 

elements of the same unit fmpheares 3 ina ues majority of cases, syn: | 

tactic relations. 
Entering into details Attertiol may be drawn to the following silent 


" groups 53), A substantive and genitive depending on it alliterate e. g. RY. 


7, 5, 6 the god Agni VaiSvanara is described as patim krstindm rathyam 
rayinam “the lord of the races-of men, the charioteer of riches”: paral- 
lelism, rhyme and alliteration; cf. AV. 4, 9, 2 paripanam purusandm | 
paripinam gavaim iva; 6, 21,.2 srestham asi bhesajanam. | vasistham viru- 
dhanam. Some phrases are of considerable frequency; thus RV. 3, 54, 19; 
5, 26, 6; 6, 15, 9 ete. devénam dutah “the messenger of the gods’; 1, 58, 8 
stinuh sahasah “the son of conquering and dominant power”, a phrase 
frequently applied to Agni, but alternating with the synonymous putrah 
sahasah; 5, 82, 6 etc. devasya savituh save (cf. 5, 82, 3 suvati savitd) “in the 
impulse of the divine impeller”, a frequent formula, cf. also in other Vedic 
texts: devasya tud savituh prasave; *4) 1, 24, 10 varunasya vratdni; 1, 48, 1 
duhitar divah; 8, 69, 4 ete. stinuh satyasya; RV. 1, 89, 9 Satam ... saradah; 
BrP. 3, 113 garadam satam. RV. 8, 69, 4 Indra is described as siinum 


‘satyasya satpatim, a combination of words which cannot have failed to 


arrest the hearer’s attention for the recurrent s. Examples from the AV. 
are: 1, 3, 7 vartram vesantya iva “like the weir of a tank’’; 6,13, 1 visyandm 
vadhah “the weapons of the vaigyas’; AV. 4, 37, 6 virudham virydvati. 
The parts of the alliterating phrase may be separated by other words: AV. 
7, 26, 1 visnor ... virydni; 74, 1 muner cnet milena. Cf. also. Kal. RB. 1, 
51 visvdsdiya vihanigindm. 

Although many alliterative aintinationd of substantive silt adjective, 
numeral, or apposition are in any language due to a mere coincidence and 
pass by unnoticed, it would be easy to produce evidence to the contrary... 
In Dutch.a “striking example” is called a sterk staaltje; de Snelle Snip “the 
swift snipe” is the name of.a transport firm; ef., in English, a stony stare, 
a stiff style. Some Indian instances are so frequent as to warrant the sup- 
position that they owed their popularity also to their alliterative character. 
RV. 1, 90, 9; Mbh. 3, 77, 25 the above saradah éatam “a hundred years’ ; 
RV. 1, 32, 12 ete. sapta sindhin “the seven rivers”; or AV. 6, 3, l.ete., 
sindhavah sapta; 1, 191, 14 sapta svasdras “the seven sisters”; SB. 6, 2, 2, 
34 etc. daso disah,; Kal. R. 11, 85 purusam purdtanam, beside purdna- 
purusa ; AV. 5, 11, 9 ete, saptapadak sakha, Other Vedic instances are: RV. 
1, 80, 7 madyinam mrgam, 2, 3, 8 sarasvatit sddhayanti; 11, 4 subhram nu te 
susmam; 35, 4 sukrebhih sikvabhih “with clear flames (%)’; 10, 14, 15 pir- 
vebhyah pathikrdbhyah “for the ancient makers of the path”; 15, 10; 1, 85, 
1 rudrasya siinavah sudamsasah; 1, 87, 5; 5, 73, 8; 9, 65, 25; :1, 48, 14 
sukrena socisa (paron. )s AV. 1 32, Ey rodasi rejamane. “the trembling 


, 53) .In the Bantu languages: ‘alliteration’ has sarees a Siem sais seas 
faction, : ae eS coe 
5a) Bloomfield, Vedic Cedaosce Pp 492 a Plot Se te ae 
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heaven and earth’; 2, 28, 3 pasiéinam parthiviénam “of earthly cattle”; 
3,4,3 bahum balim; 17,3 pivarim ca prapharvyam “a plump wanton girl’ 
(VS. 12, 71 ete. praph. ca piv.); 4, 1, 1 simatah surucah; 5, 12, 6.sriyam 
sukrapisam; 6, 3, 2 subhagad sarasvati; 18, 2 mrtam manah; 34, 3 parasyah 
pardvatas (paron.); 6, 69, 1 surdydm sicamandydm; 122, 5; 9, 5, 3 guddhath 
saphaih; 7, 60, 4 sakhayah svddusammudah; 1, 30, 4 patica pradisah. In 
AV.7, 99,1 hotrsadanam haritam hiranyayam the connective force of the 
alliteration seems to be obvious: ‘‘the hotar’s seat is yellow, golden”’. Cf. 
also AV. 7, 107, 1 sapta stiryasya rasmayah; TA. 10, 1, 7 dirva duhsvap- 
nandgini; AiB. 1, 6, 7 sarvam satyam; 5, 16, 14 samjfianam samtani siktam: 
SvU. 4, 6 dud suparnd sayuja sakhdyad; KathU..6, 13 sadptis sasvati. The 
alliterative terms may be separated by other vocables: AV. 4, 3, 2 pare- 
naitu patha vrkah; 20, 7 stiryam wa sarpantam, 6, 53, 1; 60, 1. Alliteration 
and flectional rhyme may combine in. producing sonorous word groups: 
MS. 1, 10, 3 gambhirebhih pathibhih pirvebhih. In the epics we find, e. g. 
BhG. 8, 2; 5, 26; 28; Mbh. 14, 42, 35 sarvaéms caiva saris pain; Ram.‘}, 35, 
14 vidyds ca vividhds ... ; 2, 4, 41 puruse puskareksane; 40, 28; 34 puram 
paramapiditam; 3, 4, 2; 47, 25; Kal. R. 12, 58; 15, 14; MtP. 11, 23 tejas 
tivram; BrP. 7, 83 vaérimayam vegam. An interesting ‘tautologic’ instance 
is Mbh. 14, 27, 18 sapta saptarsayah. Compare, in the Avesta, Yt. 5, 77 
vanuhim vitanuhaitim,; in early Greek, I 81 ete. dvat dvdgdy °Ayauéurwv; 
K 16 xvdddtuov xfjo; 380 dxepelo’ dxowa; in Latin, Plaut. Cist. 63 in 
pectore penitissimo; 123 parvolam | puellam projectam; Pseud, 1253 magnis 
munditiis et dis dignis and many other examples. 

Alliterative word groups consisting of two co-ordinated gubslaniiyes 
(or words which do duty as substantives)—cf., in Dutch, in kannen en 
kruiken, stok en staf; in Latin, manu mancipio, lance et licio etc. —are not 
rare. As a rule the substantives belong, semantically, to the same class of 
words: RV. 10, 40, 8 vidhantam vidhavdm; AV. 1, 22, 1 hrddyoto harima 
ca te “your h. (an internal disease) and jaundice” 55); 3, 10, 9c (= 11, 6, 
7c) samah samvatsardn; cf. 4, 35, 7 dvisantam devapiyum; 36, 1 agnir 
vaisvanaro vrsd (elsewhere: a. v. brhan or mahan); 6, 5, 2 jivatave jarase 
naya; 24, 2 parsnyoh prapados ca yat; 45, 1 vrksim vandni and grhesu 
gosu; 61, 2 vdcam visas ca; 40, 1 somah savita “sun and moon”; 3, 28, 5 
etc. purusdn pasiimg ca; cf. also 2, 33, 5; 6, 42, 3 and the type 6, 25, 1 
patica ca yah paiiedsac ca. AV. 7, 87, L-agnau ... apsu do not follow each 
other immediately. JB. 2, 285 etc. bahuh prajayd pasubhih prajdyeya, of. 
also JUB. 1, 36, 4 prajayd pasubhih (see above), RV. 5, 41, 17 prajayai 
pasumatyat, etc. Post-Vedic instances are e. g. Ram. 3, 11, 45 saramsi 
saritas caiva; VaP. 7, 44 pasavah paksinas caiva. Manu 2, 178 the frequent 


group kdmam krodham ca is, like similar phrases elsewhere, natural, an-_ 


‘cient and popular. Latin instances are very numerous: victu et vita; cibatus 


5) J. Filliozat, La doctrine classique de la médecine indienne, Paris .1949, p, 89 
who takes hrd(d)yota- to be “la cause supposée de la jaunisse: un éclat intériour 
jaune”. 
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commeatusque; Plaut. Cist. 201 laudem et lauream; Rud. 78 tectum et tegulas ; 
Greek examples are M 239, ¢ 26 71905 7 v Heddy te; B 262 yAaivdy v HOé 


‘yit@va; Hes. Op. 243 Audy duod ual Aotudy. For Avestan see e. g. Yt. 5, 120 


vataméa vaéraméa “wind and rain’. 

Combinations of alliterative adjectives are, in Latin, purus putus, 
albus et ater; Plaut. Pseud. 659 claudam crassam; in English, slow and sure: _ 
RV. 2, 3, 6 samvayanti samici; 6, 28, 1 prajdvatih puriripah; 8, 14, 9 divo | 
drihanit drmhitant ca;-9, 67, 29 priyam panipnatam; cf. 10, 1038, 6 gotra- 
bhidam govidam; AV. 3, 28, 1 “(she destroys the cattle) snarling, angry”’: 
riphati rugati, alliteration, rhyme, isosyllabism, expressiveness; 4, 15, 1 
and 5 nadato nabhasvato, describing a bull; 23, 4 agnim vaisednaram vi- 
bhum,; 6, 56, 1 satokdnt sahapirusdn; 66, 2; 7, 68,3; 11, 2,12 haritam hira- 


~ nyayam; AiB. 6, 18, 1 etc. Compare also: AV. 6, 62, 3 suddhad bhavantah 


sucayah pavakah (cf. 4, 34, 2) *). Post-Vedie instances are e. g. Mbh. 14, 
45, 19; Ram. 2, 38, 8; VaP. 6, 33 saptadvipam saparvatim; BaP. 1, 5, 83 
etc.; they show the authors’ fondness of sound repetition. Very often these 
adjectives are complementary or more or less synonymous; AV. 7, 115, 4 
punyah and papih, belonging to two different pidas and sentences, are 
antithetical. Not rarely the shorter adjective has, in these co-ordinated 
groups, precedence 5’): BdP. 1, 5, 83 divyd devagandnvitah. 
Two nouns which are otherwise associated alliterate in a considerable 
number of cases: RV. 1, 191, 4 gavo gosthe (paronomasia); AV. 5, 26, 1 
yajiimsi yajfie (paronomasia); 28, 3 anaktu piisd payasd; 29, 6; 10; 31,8 | 
krtyam kitpe; 6, 27, 1 devah kapota isite yad ichan; 1, 27, 1; 4, 3, 6; 15, 10;. 
6, 28, 3; 47, 3; 7, 56, 6; 57; 2; 96, 1. CE also AV. 7, 59,.1 orksa ivo vidyuta 
hatah; 70, 1; 18, 2. The conclusion is therefore warranted that post-Vedic 
instances like Ram. 2, 17, 10 ramam rajye pratisthitam; 11 raémasya rajye- 
ndmitatejasah; 36, 33 ramam | rajyam ... ; 26, 21; Kal. R. 8, 41 ankam 
angandim, though developing into an ornamental device, are not essen- — 
tially. different from the ancient procedure. MtP. 11, 37 “the Asvins were 
born from the nose” is not by accident expressed thus: samjatau ndsatyau 


‘nasikdgratah. In Latin, Plaut. Pseud. 1250 witiwm vino. 


Not rarely the subject and the verb following each other in close prox- 
imity have the same initial sounds. In MHG. we find dé sprac ein spileman 
ete. 58); in Latin, Plaut. Amph. 623 vigilans vidi. Examples are: RV. 1, 48, 
5 ut pdtayati paksinah “she causes the birds to fly up”; 105, 1; 141, 3 
matarisva mathdyati; 4, 30, 24 devo dadatv aryama; 5, 2 devo dadau (ef. AV. 
3, 5, 8 and 14, 2, 41 devair dattam ete.). In these cases the alliteration may 
help to create the impression that the idea acting as subject and the verb 
are rather intimately connected, that there is.a special relation between 
them. AV. 1; 11, 6 yatha patanti. paksinah; 6, 16, 3 avdyam ailaba ailayit 


a) cr. also Bloomfield, Vedic Gensordancs; p. 931. 
87} See also Wélfflin, Arch. f. lat.: Lex. 3, p. 444. 
' 58) J. Lindemann, Alliteration . .. im Volks- und Spielmannsopos, Thesis Breslau 
1914, p. 51. 
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“this noise has quieted down’; 26, 2 anyam paépminu padyatém; 1, 3, 6 
eva te miitram mucyatam “so be your urine released”; 1, 19, 1 mé no vidan 
vivyddhinah the context is emotional: “let not the piercers find us’’; 18, 3 
devas twa savitd stidayatu; 2, 3, 4; 3, 4, 2; 4, 15, 4; 6, 6, 1; of. also 3, 4, 7 
b and c. Cf. also AV. 1, 17, 1 amar ya yanti yositah. Sometimes the terms 
involved in the alliteration are separated by other terms: AV. 6, 3, 3 
usisdnaktota na urusyatém; three words are involved in the alliteration : 
MS. 1, 5, 4 pisd mad pasupah patu. 

It is hardly possible to ascribe the order of words RY. 7, 18, 7d pakthaso 
bhalanaso bhanantdlindso ... “the P., Bh., A. called themselves ...” to 


_amere coincidence. Compats also the ‘ype VS. 12, 34 diddya daivyo atithih 


“the heavenly guest has shone”. Post-Vedic examples are: BhG. 2 2, 61; 8, 
11; Aév. 8. 4, 24 nananda nandah; Kal. R. 10, 71. 

Subject and object alliterate e. g. AV. 2, 13, 1 etc. pitreva putran; 6, , 40, 
2. Object and verb alliterate, e.g. RV. 1, 48, 11 vajam hi vamsva, 7, 17, 5 


 vamnsva vised varydni; 2, 11, 8 vanim vardhayantah; 5, 4, 5 & bhara bhoja- 


nani; 10, 124, 7 ksemam krnvand janayah ; 125, 2 dadhdmi dravinam (cf. AV. 
4, 30, 6; 36, 4); 8, 42, 2 vandasva varunam; AV. 2, 28, 2 vayundni vidvan; 
4, 5, 2 striyas ca sarvah svapaya; 4, 15,10 varsam vanutim; 14 varsam a 
vada; 18, 2 krtydm krtvd; 23, 4 havyavaham havamahe; 37, 11 sacate striyah; 


5, 28, 5 daksam dadhdtu (cf. RV. 7, 32, 12; 1, 2, 9 ete. 5%); 6, 12, 1 varaye 


visam; 15, 1 yo asmam abhiddsatt; 16, 2; 23, 3; 30, 2; 49, 2;.7, 101, 1; TS. 
1, 1, 7, 2 digo drmha; MS. 1, 5, 14 grhan gopayatam yuvam,; SvU. 2, 9 praéndn 
prapidya; 4, 9 yac ca veda vadanti..Cf. also Kal. R. 1, 18 ddatte hi rasam 
ravih. Frequent phrases are e. g. SB. 11, 5, 4, 5 ete. karma kuru (paron. ef. 
also TS. 1, 1, 9, 3 etc.); vacam vad- e. g. AV. 3, 30, 2. Compare also AV. 4, 
14, 6 ajam anajmi where an internal syllable is involved in the assonance. 
The alliterating syllables are sometimes separated by other words: AV. 
6, 1, 1 stuhi devam savitiram; 34, 4 yo visvabhi vipasyati. Similarly, in 


Greek, Hes. Op. 352 xaxd xepdaivew; 604 xal xdvaxa exer xoety ; in 


post-Vedic texts: BhG. 11, 28; 36. 

The alliterative group may consist of a verb and an deauinetital: RY. 
2, 4, 5 citrena cikite; AV. 1, 35, 4 payasd piparmi; 34, 3 vaca vadami “with 
(my) voice I speak”, ihercombiiation vac- vad- being a fixed phrase; ApSS. 


6, 27, 5 grhdn dgam manasé modamanah; Kal. R. 13, 62 prajyath payobhih 
‘parivardhitandm. A verb and a dative may alliterate so as to attract atten- 


tion: BhG. 2, 38 yuddhdya yujyasva.. 

A verb and another case-form alliterate e.g. in Ram. 2, 37, 27 vane 
vasantam (cf. vanavdsa-, vanavasin- ete.); 40, 12; 8, 49, 15; Aryaé. Jat. 
28, 68 vane vasan; a variation on this frequent ahieee is Rim. 2, 37, 5 
caturdasa vane visam : varsint vasato mama ; Kal. R. 14, 71 vilapad virata 
vavande. 

Incidentally two or more coordinated verbal groups  alliterate: AV. 4, 


8) See Bloomfield, Vodie Oaneemiande 468. 


a a pa a at asi ed te er ey 
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20, 1 ya pasyati prati pasyati | para pasyati pasyati; Kathas. 10, 127 papata 
prapa paticatém ; 165 pratah pratasthe prapac ca. A verbal tricolon: RV. 10, 
14, 9 apeta vita vi ca sarpata. Verb and predicate, verb and word nelonEmE 
to the object etc.: AV. 3, 15, 5; 4, 5, 3; 36, 1; 5, 18, 5; 6, 2, 3. 

A verb and an jadeolinable. word: very frequents is the phrase jyog jiv- 
“to live long”: RV. 1, 136, 6; TS. 1, 6, 2, 1 jyog jivema; TB. 1, 2, 1, 14 
jyog jivantah; cf. also TB. 3, 7,7, 3 jyog jiva jaram asimahi. It is hardly 
conceivable that the fourfold s- in JB. 1, 182 tena satraé sarvan asuran 
asahaia, which is repeated in the following clause remained unnoticed. 
Cf. also RV. 8, 44, 22 vardhantu. visvahd; AV. 4, 18, 2 tam pratyag upa 
padyatam; 5, 21, 5 dhavanti bahu bibhyatih; 6,.45, 1 paro ’pehi. Similarly, 
A 37 dewor deououévn; Hes. Op. 401; A 422 nodéuov 0° dxonateo adunar; 
Plaut. Cist. 59 male maceror; Amph. 448 sane sapio et sentio. 

It can, for reasons of space, not be attempted to collect here instances 
of other combinations. The brief statement will suffice that the poets of the 
classical period also were-by no means averse to word groups such as Kal, 
R. 1, 11 mananiyo manisinam. 

Sometimes the main term of a simile alliterates with one of the main 
terms of the sentence of which the simile forms part, a procedure which 
may substantially add to the suggestive force of the comparison, empha- 
sizing the idea of identity or similarity: RV. 1, 39, 9 ganta urstim na 
vidyutah “ ... do ye come (to us, O Maruts), as the flashes of lightning ‘to 
rain’: rain and lightning often go together *®*); AV. 6, 54, 1 vrstir iva var- 
dhaya trnam “do thou increase . ... as the rain the grass’; if this alliteration 
was felt it may have helped to underline the connection between the con- 
cepts of raining and growth; RV. 1, 56, 3 girer bhrstir na bhrajate tuja savah 
“as the top of the mountain his prowess radiates push”; 73, 2 devo na yah 
savita satyamanma; 9, 20, 7 krilur makho na mamhayuh | ‘pavitram soma 
gacchasi; 2, 10, 1 prathamah piteva. The type AV. 2, 13, 1 piteva putran 
is discussed under another heading ©). Expressive and imitative is Mbh. 
11, 16,18... prakirnakesah krogantih kurarir wwa.... We may compare, 
in Engl., as busy as a bee, dead as a door-nail, etc. 61), 

Vocative and imperative are connected by similarity of their initial 
sounds: RV. 2, 3, 11 vrsabha vaksi; in the AV. this combination is not 
rare, but most cases are paronomastic: 1, 23, 1; 4, 18, 3; 30, 4; 6, 4, 3 etc.; 
mere alliteration: 5, 29, 10 jahi jatavedah; 7,46, 1 devi dididdhi nah; 10, 4, 6 
the alliteration may have added to the effectiveness of the order: paidva 
prehi prathamah “go first,.O P.”. VS. 11, 69 drmhasva devi “stand firm, 
O goddess’’; KS. 39, 6 subhiite sida; Ram. 2, 37, 34... devi | dehi. 
all those cases the sound repetition may help to suggest the idea that the 


8a) These examples, like many of the other passages quoted in this chapter, 


' are not adduced to establish the conviction that the author ombloyed this device 


consciously and intentionally. 
80) For other examples see Acta Orient. 18, p. 63. 
$1) For Indonesian parallels see Bijleveld, o.c., p. 71. 
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person addressed is the one who is expected to perform the action. A 
fortuitous development of this device is the paronomastic Ram. 2, 28, 24 
na bhetavyam ca bhetavye. PiQMU Ea ive and imperative: RV. 8, 24, 10 
drlhas cid drhya. : 

A vocative is sometimes placed so as to alliterate with one of the words 
with which it is in contact: RV. 10, 42, 2 pra.bodhaya jaritar jéram indram 

“awaken, O singer, the lover I.” %); 1, 48, 6; 80, 7. Completely uncertain 
are cases like AV. 3, 16, 5 sa no bhaga puraeta bhaveha. It is however worth 
noticing that in the AV. marut- alliterates in almost 50% of its occur- 
rences, soma- twice (six occurrences), agni- and jatavedas- alliterate seldom. 
In AV. 7, 68, 3 sumrdika sarasvati the alliteration may have been noticed; 
ef. also 3, 20, 5;°4, 15, 6; 6, 7, 2; 7,68, 1; 77, 2 ete. Ram, 1, 54, 2 rama 
rajna; 3, 7, 6 bhagavan biavanitene: BrP. 4, 76 vinasyeyuh prajah ROS: 
77; Kal. Ragh. 8, 53; 54. 

The frequent occurrences of tam te (e. g. AV. 6, 18, 1), testim tvam (e. g. 
AY. 3, 9, 6) and similar alliterative combinations of pronomina—itasmai 
te; tasya te; tam tva; tam wu tva ete. ©) —are a matter of little interest in this 
connection. Instances such as AV. 6, 47, 8d... no... nayatu must not 
be discussed like ‘alliterations’ of the type AV. 4, 3, 5 sa sampisto . . . %); 
6, 58, 1; 26, 2 nah... na must likewise be left out of account: they may 
have had some stylistic value only in exceptional circumstances. Similar 
remarks could be made with regard to alliterative combinations of pre- 
verbs and verbs: AV. 6, 5, 2 sam srja; 14, 3 pra pata, Generally speaking 
they are not expressive in themselves, but may acquire some stylistic 
value as soon as they combine with other alliterating vocables: AV. 3, 10, 
7 pirnd darve para pata | suptirna punar & pata. Combinations of an adverb 


and an adjective may however in accordance with the natural function 


of the adverb gain in force and expressiveness if the initial sounds are 
identical: RV. 1, 124, 5; 10, 110,.4; AV. 5, 12, 4 vy u prathate vitaram 
variyah “... more widely”; similar expressions with vitaram are of some 
frequency in these texts: RV. 1, 123, llv. vy uccha; 2, 33, 2 v. vt in a line 
containing five occurrences of vi or vi-; 4, 18, 11 sakhe visno v. vi kramasva; 
5, 29, 4; 6, 1, 11; 10, 1. Cf. also AV. 4, 40, 1 ete. pratyag endn Preeeeee 
hanmi. 

In the alliterative combinations of AV. I-VIT the substantive is by far 
the most frequent word class: the relation being subst. : adj. : verb : adv. 
= + 14:45: +5 :: 1, numerals and pronouns are very infrequent. 


These figures are broadly speaking in accordance with the result of similar. 


calculations with regard to the German alliterative verse ®). 
It is not easy to decide how far the recurrence of the same consonant 


8) See Geldner, Rigveda in Auswahl, II, p. 162; Rig-veda tibersetzt, IL, p. 196. 
I would avoid using the term “Wortspiel’’. 

83) Compare the Vedic Concordance, .p. 398 f.; 406; 414 £ 
. 4) Compare ‘the Vedic Concordance, .p. 998. 

8) J, Schipper, A history of English versification, p. 50 ff. 
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was felt in AV. 6, 3,-1 pdtam na indrapisand; 8, 2 suparnah prapatan; 13, 
2 sumatyai mrtyo te namah; 45, 1 paro ’pehi manaspapa ete. (ef. e. g. 6, 3, 
2; 4,1; 14, 1; 46, 3; 52, 3), with identity of an initial and an internal sound 
besine the second member of a compound °). 
The wide distribution of compounds both parts of which alliterate is 
another proof of the popularity of this device. In Dutch we have, e. g. 
veelvraat “glutton” ; vlootvoogd “admiral” (but not legervoogd for “‘general”’); 
legerleiding ‘command of the army” (but not vlootleiding); heethoofd 
“hothead”; wereldwonder “wonder of the world”; wagenwijd “very wide’’; 
kletskous “chatter-box”; in German®) nagelneu. A general survey of 


_ these alliterative compounds in a large number of languages will no doubt 


show, on the one hand their often expressive character. ed on the other 
hand their popularity in colloquial speech. 

Sanskrit examples are for instance, the frequent samsdrasdgara- “ocean- 
like worldly existence”; Mbh. 1, 102, 31 sarasakti- “arrows and spears”; 
14, 16, 21 ete. paipapunya- “vicious or virtuous deeds’; 14, 45, 2 vya- 
dhivyasana- ‘‘disease and calamity” ; 8 kidmakrodha- “affection and anger”; 
18 panipdda- “hands and feet”; 12, 147, 3 nikrtiniscaya- “of deceitful 
design”; 3, 3, 63 saptasapti- “with seven horses’; 12, 112, 18 janghdja- 
ghanydnt; 143, | sarvapdpaprandsinim ; 144, 3 vatavarsa-; Ram. 1, 18, 7 ete. 
natanartaka- “actors and dancers’; 2, 28, 41 vamsavardhana- “Gnereasing 
a family”; 2, 13, 15 -mandalamandita-; 22, 5 samsdrasambhrama-; 27, 22 
vdnaravérana-; Kal. R. 1, 1 parvatiparamesvarau; Déke. p. 194 and Kal. 
R. 15, 16 dhimadhiimra-; BhigP. 3,14, 24 dhilidhimra-; 5, 17, 3 jatajita-; 
vidhividhana- “performance of prescribed ritual acts”; divyadrsti-; bhita- 
bhavin-; vajravega-; rajarastra-; rajarajya-; prthivipdla-; vasavartin-; 
dhanurdhara-; bhibhuj-; mattamatanga-; vanaviasa-; varavarnint ; Sasd- 
ritsaras (cf. e. g. Rim. 2, 34, 59 saritas sardmsi ca), Other instances are . 
e. g.: Mbh. 14, 35; 12 sarvasamsayasamchetta; Agv. 8. 10, 53 vdgvari-; — 
Mrech. 8, 30+ kavadahdvadika- “extremely roguish’”’; Kal. R. 13, 9 pra- 
krtipragalbha-; 51 tryambakamaulimdla-; 52 nivdtaniskampatad; 14, 12 va- 
yuvasa-; Sak. 2, 13+ ratnarasi-; Bhav. Utt. 5, 16 gunagana-; Déke. p. 197 
labdhalaksa-; p. 213 naikanaukdparivrtah; Pafic. K.° p. 48, 1 ksutksama- 


kantha-; bhayabhrasta-; ksataksiti-. With internal alliteration: Kal. R. 12, 


73 padapividdhaparighah. Not infrequently the masculine and the 
feminine form of the same stem combine so as to form a dvandva: epic 
ddsiddsa- “male and female slaves’’; nadanadi- or nadinada- “rivers”; 
naranari- “men and women”; vadhivara- “bride and bridegroom” ®).. 

Vedic instances are: RV. 1, 162, 5 gravagrdbha- “a functionary who 
handles the soma stones”’ ®); 1, 5 kavikratu- “having the strength of mind 
of a wise man”; 103, 6 partpanthin- “standing in the way, street-robber’’; 


*6) Adnomination of this type is at least in AV. VI more frequent. 
8) Of. E. Schréder, Zs. f. deutsches Altertum 43 (1899), p. 363 ff. 
8) See also Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik IT, 1, p. 162 f. 
8) Cf. Geldner, Der Rig-veda itibersetzt, I, p. 222, 
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166, 9. prapatha- “journey”; 164, 13 bhiribhdra- “heavily laden”; .58, 8 
etc. mitramahas-; 7, 1, 23 vasuvani-; 10, 30, 9 fritantu-; 8, 92, 14 kama- 
katayah; visvavadra-; visvavid-; visvavedas-; visvavyacas-; vrddhavayas-; 
satasGrada-; satyasatvan-; satyasava-; sabhasaha-; sahasrasa-; sahasrasdva-; 
sahasrastart; sahasrasthtina-; somasut-; somasuti-; somasutvan-. Compare 
also the paronomastic sukragocis-. In the Atharvaveda we find, inter alia, 
the paronomastic karmakrt- “performing actions”; karmakrtya-; krtyadkyt- 
(26 times) and krsnakarna- ‘“‘blackeared”; paripdna- ‘‘protection” (12 
times); paswpati- “lord of animals”; pusfapati- (6 times); prajapati- (over 
70 times); préniparna- “a spotted leaf”; pratipana- and prapana- ‘barter, 
exchange”; pratipraga- “adversary”; prapada- “the point of the foot”; 
mrtamanas-; varsavrddha-; visvatovirya-; vrddhavrsna-; satasalya-; sata- 
sakha; Satasdraddya- (13 times); satyasamdha-; sabhdsad-; sahasrastuka-; 
suparnasuvana-; somasatsaru-; hiranyahasta-. 

, This alliteration is sometimes reinforced by other words in the same 
unit: RV. 1, 166, 11 déredréo ye divya iva strbhih; 1, 178, 7; 4, 30, 20 divo- 
dasdya désuse; TB. 3, 1, 2, 9 pustipati pasupa vajabastyau; KSS. 6, 5, 27 
pratiprasthatah patnim ud & naya; SGS. 4, 10, 4 pratipurusam pitarah 
(viz. trpyantu); cf. also the types RV. 10, 17, 6 prapathe divah prapathe 
prthivyah, and RV. 9, 113, 5 sam sravanti samsravah. Other examples are 
AVPar. 54, 7, 10 and 70b, 9, 4 bhaksabhojya-; 68, 2, 7 vdtaursti-; 8 jalajva- 
lanacaurénaim, BarU. 2, 1, 5 piryate prajaya pasubhih; 6, 1, 6 prajayate 
ha prajaya pasubhih; cf. also Kal. R. 8, 68; 10, 76 devadundubhayo divi; 
12, 20. Compare, in English standing straight and stiff ete. 

Whereas some of the above compounds consist of usual words seonene 
to the same semantic class (saragakti-, panipdada-), other combinations are 
far-fetched (saptasapti-) and doubtless created for the sake of alliteration 
and assonance. The preference for panipdda- to the synonymous hastapada- 
(Manu 2, 90 etc.) etc. may however be attributed to the same motive, and 
the popularity of many compounds of this class may have been largely 


determined by its assonance. That is why poets of the. classical period’ 


attempted to create artificial imitations of, and variations on, current 
models and to score off their predecessors. Thus we may account for Asv. 
8. 6, 25 rodandrositaraktadrsti- “with eyes reddened with the salve of 
tears”; 7, 29 pardsarah sapasarah ““P. master of the weapon of the curse’’. 

Sometimes a new word or form is coined after the model of another 
term with which it comes to constitute an alliterative combination: thus 
the Roman Cato, in order to achieve alliteration, wrote 87,10, J. aestate 
frigido, hieme.formido. A locality elsewhere called plaksa- prasravana- 
is JB. 2, 298, perhaps under influence of the pr. of the second word known 
as pr. pre 

A word group often quoted in the mantra literature is AV. 6, 36, 1 
rtavanam vaisvanaram: if occurring in a classical text the recurrence of 
the syllables vé and am would constitute a type of yamaka. 

Special effects are achieved by placing three alliterating. ‘synonyms’ at 
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the end of an interrogation: Mrech. 9, 16 + asti bhavato ’syah ... duhitra 


saha prasaktih pranayah pritir'va %, by underlining in a comparable way 
an important part of the utterance: ibid. 9, 21 cé@ritrydc carudattam cala- 
yati. An alliterative last line of a long stanza describing an important _ 
event may produce a striking impression: Kal. R. 9, 61 tam pdtayam 
prathamam asa papata pascdt. Comic authors and parodists sometimes 
avail themselves of this device —e. g. Plaut. Men. 252 — ; Vedic examples 
have not however turned up in my collections *). 

A proper, elegant and moderate use of alliteration may even ‘if it has 


no, or at least no strongly marked, syntactic function substantially add 


to the melodiousness, suggestiveness or expressive force of a passage. 
Occasional lines in ASvaghoga’s works are very happy in the collocation 
of consonants 7) : Saund. 10, 64 tato munth pavana ivimbardt patan | 
pragrhya tam punar agaman mahitalam. It may be true that the effect: is 
achieved by heaping up labial sounds, the recurrence of the four p’s con- 
stitute two instances of ancient alliterative pairs, whereas that of the m’s 
has nothing to do with any form of initial repetition. Compare also Kal. 


* R. 1, 27. 


_ 7) For other functions of alliteration see also Marouzeau, Traité de styl. latine. 
p. 44 ff.; Haffter, o.c., p. 18 f.; Norden, Antike Kunstprosa I, p. 60. 
1) E. H. Johnston, The Buddhacarita, II, Caleutta 1936, p. XCIIT. 


\ 


Ix 
RHYME AND HOMOIOTELEUTON 


Closely akin to, and so to say the counterpart of, alliteration is the 
phenomenon called homoioteleuton, i. e. the identical ending of two or 
more clauses or verses, or rhyme, a term comprising also the identity of 
sound or sounds between the latter part of one or more syllables occurring 
in separate words which form part.of the same syntactic unit or of cor- 
responding units. 1) Using the generally adopted latter term for the phe- 

nomenon at issue wherever it occurs it may first be recalled to memory 
that there are a great variety of types. Often the identity of a single vowel, 
i. e. of the vowel of the last syllable, suffices to bring about those effects 
which are. characteristic of sound repetitions occurring at.the beginning 
or end of words or syntactic units. Thus the last words of the following 
Toradja double line O, pokira-kira i. Nggasi | lawinjamo ku-incani 
“ves, those tricks of the nggasi*), I am acquainted with them a long 
time” *) constitute, like those of de Musset’s verse Les plus désespérés sont 
les chants les plus beaux | ef Pen sais @immortels qui sont de purs sanglots, 
arhyme. Vedic examples of rhyme — in the limited sense of the term — and 
homoioteleuton of this simple type are far from wanting: RV. 1, 1, 1 hva- 
yami agnim prathamam svastaye | hvayadmi mitravarundv ihdvase “T call on 
A. first for welfare; I call on M. and V. here for aid”; ibid. 4 abhivriam 
kréanair visvaripam | hiranyasamyam yajato brhantam; cf. e. g. also 1, 
127, 5; 141, 7; 151, 2; 153, 2; AV. 6, 4, 2a may be quoted as an example 
of continuous rhyme in the same metrical unit: amégo bhago varuno mitro | 
... As arule however rhyme is more ‘massive’. 


1) Compare, in general, e.g. P. Habermann, .in Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon 
der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, Berlin 1928/9, III, 25 ff. whose views on the origin 


of rhyme are not satisfactory; H. Werner, Die Urspriinge der Lyrik, p. 182-223 | 


attempts to delineate the origin and development of this phenomenon from the 
‘entwicklungspsychologische’ point of view: the ethnologic and linguistic material 
used is however largely antiquated; V. Lundstrém, Zur Geschichte des Reims in 
klassischer Zeit, Eranos 1897, p. 81 ff. (antiquated ideas; W. Grimm, Zur Geschichte 
des Reims, Abh. Akad, Borlin 1851); Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, esp. p. 810 ff.; 
for ancient Latin H. Usener, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher 43 (1873), p. 174 ff.; for Latin 
in general: Ed. Walfflin, Der Reim im Lateinischen, Archiv f. lat. Lex. I, p. 350 ff; 
H. Giintert, Ueber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und Altgriechischen, Heidelberg 
1914; A. W. de Groot, Algemene versleer, The Hague 1946, passim; B. J. Bijleveld, 


Herhalingsfiguren in het Maleisch ..., p. 49 ff.; 62 ff.; F. S. Eringa, Loetoeng Kasa-_ 


roeng I, The Hague 1949, p. 112 ff. 
*) An animal (tarsius fuscus) playing an important part in folklore and literature. 
8) Toradja (island of Celebes); see N. Adriani, Verzamelde geschriften I, Haarlem 
1932, p. 19, . - 
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Being of very wide occurrence among many peoples the phenomenon 
is often much favoured by those circles and individuals which are not 
especially characterized by high intellectual training, efforts or devel- 
opment. Children’s jingles and variations on names in the style of the 
Dutch dag meneer juttepeer, Ankie—stankie, Anneke Tanneke toverheks 
(notice the alliteration), or the German Heinrich Kateinrich Wideweinrich 
are well known *), In small, remote, and traditionalist communities people 
are already in their early childhood trained to produce, more or less auto- 
matically, rhyming and assonant jingles. In the island of Flores (Indo- 
nesia), for instance, the so-called durit, i.e. jingling or assonant speech, 
is still much practised in daily life; in singing and playing, but also in 
quarrelling and litigating. Little children often display considerable skill 
in adding. rhyming lines to words spoken by others; when the teacher 
says, in Malay, kelas satu ambil batu “the first class must take the slates”, 
a child of six may almost automatically continue: kelas tiga ambil tinta 
“the third class must take ink”. *) - 4 

‘In these communities one and the same person may have two rhyming 
or assonant names which are used promiscuously: thus among the Mang- 
garai (Flores) a person may be called Dasung and Kasung, or Podu and 
Dolu, or Sima and Djelima *). Similar variations on the names of divinities 
are, in classical antiquity, Ala and aia, Bdéuyoo and ’Idxyos, Merope 
and Sterope’); in India Jisnu “the conquering One” came to be used as 
another name of Visnu, cf. Mbh. 5, 70, 13 visnur vikramandd devo | jayandj 
jisnur ucyate. Giintert was no doubt right in assuming that the tendency 
not to mention, for reasons of ‘tabu’, the real name of a god’ on the one 
hand, and the practice of enumerating many names and epithets in for- 
mulas and litanies on the other, has substantially added to the number 
of rhyming names of divinities. In a Sivasahasrandmastotra, oceurring 
SauraP. 41, 10 ff. the names of the god are indeed often arranged in such 
an order as to rhyme, to alliterate, or to be otherwise semi-identical: 
12. bhavah sivah; 14 gargddharah siladharah; 18 visvariipo viriipikso ...; 
26 nitth sunitih; 27 mahadnitir mahasmrtih etc., and in any other enumer- 
ation of names or qualities similar instances may be found: RV. 7, 10, 3 
susamdrsam supratikam; 8, 12, 33 suviryam svasvyam. However, the 
purity of the rhyme is often marred by sandhi phenomena: TS. 2, 4, 7, 2 
jyotismatis tamasvarir undatih saphendh. Sandhi may, on the other hand, 
give rise to interesting alternations: TB. 2, 5, 7, 1 yaso bhargah saha ojo 
balam ca. 

Songs and recitations are in certain communes often slaraciareed 


4) Yor ‘kindliche Lallmonologe’ in general see K. Groos, Seelenleben des Kindes, 
Berlin 1904, p. 96; Gtintert, Reimwortbildungen, p. 183. 

5) J. Verheyen, Assonantie in het Manggarais, Tijdschrift voor Ind. ‘Taal., Land- 
en Volkenkunde 81 (1941), p. 456 f. 

6) Verheyen, o.c., p. 457. See also chapter A XIII. 

7) See Gintert, Reimwortbildungen, p. 219 ff. 
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by rhyming or repeated interjections or other vocables which in them- 
selyes do not- convey much sense: thus, in a Bushman song: tat a ’ta, ye ya, 
ye ya. “Ueberall dort, wo die Rede schalltragende Bedeutung und Wirkung 


haben soll, stellt sich die Assonanz gleichsam von selbst ein’’. °) Repetition _ 


of identical sounds was also a structural principle of the Vedic chant: 
instead of SV. 1, 1 (.= RV. 6, 16, 10) agnd a yahi vitaye the priests sang, 
e.g. ognd-t adyahi3 vi-itoya2i toya2i ®). In.his mind the chanter retained 
the words as they were given in the text, e. g. adugdhd iva dhenavah, 
isanam asya jagatah; in his utterance he kept the vowels and retained 
the other sounds by one and the same consonants: bhabhubha bhibha 
bhebhabha, etc. 1°) 

However, identity of sound in the terminal syllables of two or more 
words is especially striking in balanced structures; “das Substrat des 
Reims ist der Parallelismus” 1), Even in those languages in which rhyme 
is often, it is true, but not correctly, said to be unknown, or at least re- 
garded as sporadic and due to accident, parallel units not infrequently 
exhibit cases of homoioteleuton. Some Greek examples are: in the rhetra 
of Lycurgus (Plut., V. Lyc. 6) ... pudds puddéarta xai wfac dPagéarra; 
in an often recurring formula 1") uydé téxvav Synotg pndéd Blov xpartyate, 
aiid din xavbdn; in ancient Roman incantations it reads e. g. si tortio- 
natus, si hordiatus, si lassatus, si calcatus ete.; si hodie nata, si ante nata | 
si hodie creata, st ante creata 15), and in the German Merseburg formulas 
insprinc haptbandun | invar vigandun. In the poetry of Indonesian peoples, 
for instance the Malays, rhyme plays an important part: parallel units, 
consisting, in principle, of four. words, are as a rule characterized by asso- 
nance and consistently by rhyme *4): dari djauh kapallah datang | berlabuh 
dekat pulau Pandan | dari djauh kakanda datang | rasa semangat pulang 
kebadan “from afar the ship has come, it anchors near the island of P.; 
from afar you (my husband) have come, it seems to me that my soul has 
returned to my body”. 

Similar instances of rhyme are often fonds in ancient Indian formulas 
and other balanced structures %): RV..7, Be 5 patim mee rathyam 


8) Werner, o.c., p. 189. 

) J. M. van der Hoogt, The Vedic chant, Thesis sh sisiestiden: 1929, p. 1 ff.;7; 20ete. 

10) B. Faddegon, Acta Orientalia 5, p..181; cf. also F. Boas, Primitive Art?, 
New York 1955, p..302.. 

414) Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, p. 814, and Agnostos Theos, Untersuchungen 
zur Formengeschichte religidser Rede, Leipzig-Berlin 1913, p. 259 f., where attention 
is drawn to Plato, Symp. 197 D. 

12) See Norden, Kunstprosa, p. 822. 

18) See Heim, Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. .1893,.p. 544 f. 

MM) Cf. e.g. Hoesein Djajadiningrat, De magische achtergrond van de Maleische 
pantoen, Batavia (Djakarta) 1933; Den Hollander, Handleiding bij de beoefening 
der Maleische Taal en Letterkunde®, Breda, 1893, p. 302; A. Teeuw, Taal en Vers- 
bouw, Univ.. Utrecht 1952, p. .8 ff. 

8) Compare.also the relevant examples quoted in chapter II and other parts 
of this book, 
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rayinam | vaisvénaram usasam ketum ahnam; 2, 20, 3; VS. 1, 8 devandm 
asi vahnitamam sasnitamam | papritamam justatamam devahiittamam “thou 
art the gods’ best carrier, bound most. firmly, filled fullest, welcomest, 
the gods’ best invoker”’; 10 asvinor bahubhyam piisno hastabhyam; 16 . 
parapitam raksah paradpita ardtayah; 23 tritaya tvd dvitdya tvaikatiya 
tua; BarU. 6, 3, 2 caksuse svahd, sampade svdha ..... srotraya svihd, dya- — 
tanaya svaha; in comparable parallel cola occurring in prose: AiB. 6, 2, 6 

. vi tatha chanddmsi lupyeran, bahtini tathiiksarant hiyeran “the metres 
would be broken up so, many syllables would so be omitted’’; 6, 13, 5 
Samsanti pratahsavane, samsanti madhyamdine hotrakadh; JB. 2,299 tesim 
yams tatra jaghnus te svargam lokam iyuh; ChU. 2, 1, 4 & ca gaccheyur 
upa ca nameyuh; 6, 16, 1 apadhdrsit, steyam akarsit “he has stolen, he has 
committed a theft’’; compare also ChU. 5, 18, 1 sa sarvesu lokesu sarvesu 
bhatesu sarvesv dimasv annam atti “eats food in all worlds, in all beings, 
in all selves”. ; 

Similar instances of rhyme occur in structures which are not balanced 
or symmetrical in any strict sense of the term: BarU. 4, 3, 8 sa vad ayam 
puruso jdyamdnah, sariram abhisampadyamainah .... The most note- 
worthy instances of this homoioteleuton are those occurring in stanzas 


which form part of the great mantra collections: RV. 1, 157, 6 yuvam ha 


stho bhisaja bhesajebhir | atho ha stho rathya rathyebhih “ye are the physi- 
cians with (your) medicaments and ye art the charioteers with (your) 
skill in driving’; RV. 1, 146, 3 anapavrjyamn adhvano mimdne | visvdn 
ketéin adhi maho dadhine; 2, 7, 6 pratno hota varenyah | sahasas putro 
adbhutah; very frequently in the other mantra collections: AV. 2, 9, 3 
satam hy asya bhisajah | sahasram uta virudhah; 3, 19, 5 esém aham ayudha 
sam sydmy | esim rastram suviram vardhayami; cf. also RV. 1, 142, 12. 
pisanvate marutvate visvadevaya vdyave; 2,.1, 1. 

In popular usage, low colloquial etc. shaming phrases and soibinatiohs 
are-of frequent occurrence in a great variety-of languages. Many of them 
gained access to standard or literary styles of speaking, as a rule as emo- 
tional or picturesque doubles of other terms. Very often identity of sound 
between the latter—and not rarely greater—part of two successive or 
intimately connected words helps to emphasize identity or a close relation- 
ship of the ideas expressed. 16) The repetition of sounds at the end of a 
pair of closely associated words makes the hearer suppose them to express 
one single, but more or less varied idea. The similarity in sound tends to 
transform the meanings of the two components of these phrases into one 
new semantic unit. “Durch eine gleiche Lautung in zwei oder mehreren 
Wortern wird das mit dieser Lautung verbundene oder verbindbare 
Gefiih] stirker aktualisiert. Die Einheit von Lautung und Geftihl schafft — 
einen Stimmungsgrund, auf dem nun die Wortgehalte in besonderer 

16) Compare also part of the instances quoted under the heading proper nouns; 


see especially H. Amman, Wortklang und Wortbedeutung ..., Neue Jahrb. fir 
Wiss. und Jugendbildung 1 (1925), p. 221 ff. aa 
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Durchleuchtung erstehen”’ 1”). Hence such sayings, proverbs and-similes 
as the Marathi zase zhdda tase phala “as is the tree so the fruit”; the Dutch 
frouwen is houwen; een is geen “one is none’’; zo rood als een kroot “‘as red 
as a beet”; in Latin, Cic. Amic. 21 omnia praeclara rara;®) German 
Ehestand— Wehestand; Engl. the masses and the classes; jobbery and rob- 
bery *); Mal. muka seperti tiuka “a face like vinegar, i. e. sour-faced”’, 
ete. Hence also such more or less tautological or complementary twin 
phrases in which the identity of sound is clearly ‘ausdrucksverstirkend’ : 
eg. in German Saus und Braus (e.g. in Saus und Braus leben: Saus (MHD. 
sis “Saus, Braus”); Hille und Fille»); Kniffe und Pfiffe; Schritt und Tritt, 
Saft und Kraft; Dutch pak en zak “bag and baggage’; reilen en zeilen 
(zoals het reilt en zetlt ‘lock, stock and barrel, as it stands”); wijd en zyjd 
“far and wide’; hoog en droog “high and dry’; goed en bloed; groei en 
' bloei “growth and prosperity”’; steen en been klagen ‘‘to complain bitterly” ; 
hutje en mudje “bag and baggage’’; zaaien en maaien “sowing and reaping”’; 
belogen en bedrogen “‘lied to and deceived’; and expressions of the type 
hotsy-totsy, razzle-dazzle, hugger-mugger, okey-dokey, in English. In Arabic: 
hainin lainin “light and mobile” #4). The repetition of sounds at the 
end of a pair of closely associated words is therefore very suitable to 
express one single, but more or less varied idea.. The similarity in sound 
tends to suggest that the meanings of the two components of these 
‘phrases have fused into one new semantic unit. 

In Sanskrit more or less fixed twin phrases of the rhyming type— 
compare also the well-known Latin urbi et orbit — are far from rare: Mbh. 
3, 64, 30 hrita bhité ca “shy and timid”; 3, 57, 10 damah. samah; Ram. 2, 
46,8 pitaram madtaram ca; 3, 4,2 satyavan chilavati sucih; srantah klaintah 
(ef. Mrech. 1, 30+); BhavP. 15,111 rddhir vrddhir ... “growth and increase’. 
Compare also the rhyming compounds: Mbh. 3, 2, 23 ddhivyadhi “care 
and disease”’ (cf. 3, 3, 65 naédhayo vyadhayah); Manu 1, 94 etc. havyakavya- 
“offerings to the gods and Fathers”; Ram. 2, 50, 9 tustapusta- (also Jat. p. 
41, 16 etc.) “satisfied and thriving’; 1, 23, 14 astrasastrani “arms and 
swords, i. e. all sorts of arms” (cf. Manu 10, 79; Ram. 2, 27, 3 sastrdstra-); 
the frequent Asv. Be. 7, 52 etc. svargapavarga-; GarP. 1, 66, 8 bhuktimukti-, 
also samadama-; mantratantra-, vastrasastra-; nitiriti-; gadyapadya-; 
angavanga- (names of two connected peoples and countries in Bengal); 
dhiipadipa- “incense and light”; sirnajirna- “broken and withered’’; 
Pafic. 347 dénasndna-; (pur.) pathanapdthana- “reciting and teaching” ; 

. jambikamandika-; istamista- “agreeable and delicate’; and more com- 
plicated combinations which may, in a way, be compared to the type 
Mbh. 6, 56, 20 kayaughds ca rathaughds ca; BAP. 1, 36, 215 tadahdrds 


) H. Seidler, Allgemeine Stilistik, Géttingen 1953, p. 252. 
8) Cf. also. Bijleveld, o.c., p. 63; 68. 

) H. Spies, Alliteration und Reimklang ..., Engl. Studien 54, p..157. 

) Cf eg. K. O. Erdmann, Die Bedeutung des Wortes, Leipzig 1922, Pe: 175. 
2) Cf. F. Praetorius, Z.D.M.G. 42, p. 676 ff. 
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taddicards ... 3 derivatives such as Ram. 3, 3, 6 acchedyabhedyatvam. 
Vedic examples are 22) : RV. 10, 156, 5 presthah sresthah “dearest, most ' 
excellent”’; 1,140, 13 gavyam yavyam (cf.TB. 3, 8, 18, 3) “of cows and corn”’; 


AV. 19, 15, 2 anu radhydsma dvipada catuspadé 3) “biped and quadru- 


ped” (cf. RV. 1, 49, 3 and elsewhere); AV. 14, 2, 21 garma varma “shelter 
and defence”. (cf. TS. 4, 1, 3d); TA. 4, 39 chindht bhindhi (followed by 
handhi); this phrase (cf. also Manu 3, 33 hatvda chittvad ca bhittva ca) enjoyed 
popularity: Mbh. 1, 19, 18; Var. BS. 46, 77;—AiB. 1, 5, 3; 2, 1, 11 ete. 
tejasvi brahmavarcast ; SB. 1, 2, 5, 7 ete. arcantah sramyantas ceruh “prais- 
ing and toiling”; BarU. 4, 4, 23. santa- ddnta- ; ChU. 5, 1, 1 jyestham ca 
Srestham ca; Manu 3, 273 varsdsu ca maghasu ca (see also further on). In 
a magical formula TA. 4,39 khat phat ... ; 37 khan phan. *4) In enumer- 
ations this rhyme is apt to occur: RV. 5, 46, 2 agna indra varuna mitra 
devah; MGS. 1, 2, 19 sayanam smayanam saranam sthanagm yanam gdnam ; 
the arrangement is not fortuitous. 

In other ancient I.-E. languages the same type of phrases can be ob- 
served: in Latin mel et fel, spes opes, etc., (Plautus) error terror etc. *); 
in Lithuanian aladis midaus “beer and mead’’; in Russian rucki —nozeniki 
“hands and feet”; pitija—kusanija “of meat and drink’’. 

Identity of sound in the terminal syllables of two or more successive 
words is also in more or less fortuitous or incidental combinations — com- 
pare, in Avestan, e. g. Yt. 5, 8, 15 amavaitim y&di0nim barazaitim . . .; 38; 
63; 92—not rare in Vedic and post-Vedic texts: RV.-1, 148, 1 pra tavyasim 
navyasim dhitim ... bhare “T offer a powerful and new prayer’’; 1, 180, 6 
presad vesad vato ‘must please and impel like the wind’’; cf. also 8, 15, 1 
puruhitam purustutam; AV. 5, 22, 11 baldsam kisam ... ; 9, 3, 13 gobhyo 
asvebhyo ...| vijdvati prajavati; 12, 1,11; in ritual formulas AB. 7, 6, 2 
agnaye vitaye svaha “to A. (as) enjoyment”; VS. 10, 23 agnaye grhapataye 
s. “to A. (as) lord of the house”; 28, 29 vigvam indram vayodhasam; 21, 42 
pibantu madantu vyantu; VSK. 3, 2, 5 agnaye grhapataye rayimate pusti- 
pataye s.; AB. 8, 6, 3; 8, 8 svddisthaya madisthayd; in brihmanas: JB..1, 
287 ojistha balistha bhiiyisthad .. ; 1, 291 kipasya khatasya gambhirasya; 
ibid. nddhisthivanti nadhicaranti; AiB. 1, 10, 1 pravatyo netrmatyah pathi- 
matyah svastimatyah; 1, 22, 6 somasya gharmasya vajinasya; 15 rimayo 
yajurmayah sémamayo vedamayo brahmamayo ’mrtamayah; 23, 1 yathauj- 
jiyamso baliyamsa evam; in the construction 2, 3,.3 anvadyaydlambhaya; 
11, 1 dipyamana bhrajamana atisthan; 36, 4 Gyatindm ajayantinam;.40, 7 
tokavan pustiman; 9 chandomayo devatimayo brahmamayo .’mrtamayah; 
41, 9 sahasravams tokavan pustiman; 7, 6, 3 agnaye vivicaye; 8, 4 so ’gnaye 


22) Compare also some of the examples of juxtaposition enumerated by Delbriick, 
Vergl. Syntax, III, p. 181 ff. « , 

23) Properly speaking, compounds. 

24) Cf. also A. Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, p. 170; Giintert, 0.¢., p. 218. For the 
type hocus-pocus and similar adaptations see also Bijleveld, o.c., p. 62. 

25). See K. Polheim, Die lateinische Reimprosa, Berlin 1925, p. 158 ff. 
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tapasvate janadvate pdvakavate ..... nirvapet; 16, 9 indro vai devanam 
ojistho: balisthah sahisthah sattamah pdrayisnutamah; 29, 2 ddayy apayy 
dvasiyi; 8, 10, 9 anartyd aristyd ajyanya abhaydya; 11, 6 gavim asvanaim 
purusdndm; 12, 2; also 5, 18, 3; 20, 3; 6, 9, 1; participles 26) SB. 3, 2, 4, 6 
vadayanto nigayanto niseduh; 3, 3, 17; ChU. 2, 22,5; 5, 16, 1. It should 
be noticed that the pairs or groups of words involved belong to the same 
' grammatical, and as a rule also to the same semantical classes. This pe- 
culiarity which must be explained from the balanced structure of the 
sentences or cola in which these combinations occur, from the marked 
preference for repetition and co-ordination of similar elements, and from 
the frequency of correspondences, is not absent in post-Vedic texts: Mbh. 
7, 51, 15 hrimain | ksamavan riipavan; BhG. 4, 9 janma karma ca; 11, 19; 
13, 16 grasisnu prabhavisnu ca; Ram. 2, 63, 20 dhanusman isuman rathi. 
However, other combinations come to the front: Ram. 2, 20, 29 etc. vijane 
vane; 3, 2, 22 kruddho | ruddho naga iva... ; 4, 17, 11 mahendraputram 
meet valinam hemamdlinam (very rich and no doubt deliberate rhyme); 

2, 15, 40 samdkulam rajakulam virdjayan is also artificial: the compound 
substantive 7. combines with the adj. s. the second component of which 
(d.) is in all probability no compound *’). These verses have yamakas of 
the classical type 78), which comprise also sound repetitions of a character 
unknown to or only incidentally produced by authors of the early period. 
A poet whose. works are worth studying in this connection is ASvaghosa 
(+100 A. D. ): Asv. S. 2, 8 vipule kule (ef. the frequent vijane vane); 
Be. 2, 23 dhiyd sriyd ca; 4, 26 madena madanena ca. These combinations, 
which are real pairs of rhymes in the traditional way, easily developed 
into yamakas: Asv. 8, 9, 49 -upasamhitam hitam; 1, 56 dpipuran puram. 
Aévaghosa however often utilized this device to mark the end of a period 
or discourse, or to express emotion or emphasis; ®°) later poets tended to 
show their skill in producing various effects caused by the repetition of 
sounds without aiming at a definite syntactic or aesthetic function com- 
parable to those of the original rhyme. It would be worth while to examine 
the question as to how far the ancient manner of rhyme was followed by 
the classical poets notwithstanding their fondness for yamaka. Cf. e. g. 
Kathas, 10, 69 Gmajjandintam vriténtam.... beside an ee of the 
original ‘flectional’ rhyme 12, 151 bhuktva dattud ca. 

At times opposite ideas are associated in this way: KausU. 2, 15 ete. 
sukhaduhkhe “pleasure and pain’; ViP. 3, 5, 19 karté harté ca; Nar. Samh. 
p. 88, 17 sthayindm ydyindm “of staying and travelling ...”. Compare, 
in Sundanese, occasional opposition between untung “happy” and buntung 


%) Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 73. 
. 8) For dkula- see M. Mayrhofer, pee etymol, Wérterbuch des Altindischen, 
Heidelberg. 1953 ff., p. 69. f. 

38) See Diwekar, Les fleurs de shétorique, Pe 44; 59 ff.; 74; Dandin, Kavyad. 
3,.20 ff. 


*%) See aise Ei H. Johnston, The Gudausantion Il, Caléutta: 1936, p. LXXXV; XC. 
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“unhappy” ), in Dutch, meer geschaad dan gebaat etc. and, “in der rhe- 
torisch zugespitzten Hochsprache”’ instances such as Schiller’s der Rhein- 
strom ist. worden zu einem Peinstrom, | die Kléster. sind ausgenommene 
Nester ., . 31) as 

Complicated cases of different structure occurring i in post-Vedic works 
are e. g. Bhasa, Conteer: 4, 18 garavaravatapdata- “the buffets of the blasts 
of the excellent arrows”’ 

Some examples are diarantenutd by jayne: the frequent combi- 
nations yamaniyama- “restraint and self-control”; jidnavijiadna- ; Jitak.. 
97, 13 gabhiradhira- ; 106, 19 bhavane vane vd; SkP. Ka. kh. 37, 137 patya- 
patyanipatanah; Vetalap. lina-vilina- ; LiP. 70, 250 narakinnara- ; compare 
also BhG. 12, 15 harsémarsa- (h. + am.), and Dutch God en gebod “God 
and commandment”. 

Passing mention must be made here of a subject which does not pro- 
perly speaking belong to the matter discussed in this book, viz. sound- 
symbolism, onomatopoeia and rhyming compounds of the nursery type 
Germ. mukithchen, Dutch moe-koetje. Imitative or echoic words like the 
Engl. hoopoe, bow-wow, though often geminated or alliterative may also 
constitute instances of regular rhyme. **) In Malay, hiru-biru, haru-biru 
and similar forms suggest the idea of disorder or noisy disturbance; in 
Hindi, where this type of word formation is frequent, wlfa-pulfé means 
“turned upside down or inside out”; often the second member “seems to 
be added merely for the jingle” 5): khoja-khaja “to search”; piiccha- 
paccha “inquiry”; in Bengali and other Modern Indo-Aryan languages a 
word is likewise often followed by a jingling repetition: jiriyé-tiriyé “rest- 
ing and reposing” 34); Sanskrit has also some words of this type: cictkici 
or cictkuci, an onomatopoeia for the warbling of birds (Mbh. 16, 2, 6 etc.)%). 

Another interesting category, likewise occurring in many languages, is _ 
characterized by the repetition, with some variation, of ‘a word outside 
the imitative sphere. Like the imitative words they are usually rare in 
intellectual and literary speech. Malay expressions such as sajur-majur 
“greens of all sorts” (sajur “vegetables”, majur alone does not exist) and 
serta-merta “simultaneously” (from serta “along with, with, and”, which 
is the Skt. sdrtha- “company’’) have nothing to do with sound imitation, 
but much with the almost universal fondness of the general public for 
expressiveness and sound repetition. In European languages there is the 


30) Bijleveld, o.c., p. 62. 

al) Cf. Giintert, o.c., p 183. 

32) See Some remarks on onomatopoeia, sound-symbolism and word formation, 
Tijdschrift Indische Taal-, Land-, ¢ Voreee ane Batavia 80 (1940), p. 133 ff.; 
Lingua 2, p. 170 ff. 

83) §. H. Kellogg, A Grammar of the Hindi language*, London 1938, p. 366. 

34) §. K, Chatterji, Origin and development of the Bengali language, Calcutta 
1926, p. 1018.: ; 

35) Cf. also Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 192, and especially Wackernagel, 
Altind. Gramm. II, 1, p. 7; Gimtert, o.¢c., p. 78 ff. 
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more or less colloquial.type Engl. hurly-burly, hufty-tufty; Dutch romp- 
slomp “muddle”; schorriemorrie ‘‘the riff-raff’’; Fr. péleméle, tirelire etc.; 
ef. also Engl. hodge-podge and Fr. pique-nique;**) in modern Indian lang- 
uages this repetition is as a rule a common practice, cf., in Nepali luga 
suga “clothing and necessaries”, petrol setrol ‘petrol and lubricants”’. 
Exact Vedic counterparts of this type seem to be-wanting, although we 
may be sure that they did occur in colloquial usage. 

As already.appears from some of the above instances other categories 
of rhyming compounds and combinations are not avoided by the early 
and epic authors®’): uecanica- ‘high and low, variegated”? (Mbh.); nisca- 
praca- “backwards and. forwards” (gramm.) 8); SB..6, 4, 4, 22 dig udici 
pract “the north east’; VS. 30, 14 utkilanikila- “going up and down” 
(compounds); AV. 7, 95, 1 grdhrau .... ucchocanaprasocanau ‘‘up-heater 
. and forth-heater”’; aaa modata. “eat and rejoice’, i. e. “continual 


eating and rejoicing” (gramm.); hitdhita- (hita- + ahita-) “good and (or) . 


evil” (Manu); AV. 9, 6, 15 ulakhala-musala- “mortar and pestle” ; darajara- 
“wife and lover”; lekhakavdcaka- “writer and reciter” (inscr.); pada- 
kakramaka- “who study the pada and the krama text” (gramm.). Compare 
also the classical ksananastadrsta- (Mrcch.) ‘‘seen and disappeared at once” ; 
jatanasta- ‘‘(no sooner) appeared (then) disappeared”’. 

.. Another widespread type of rhyme, technically known as léonine rhyme 
or ‘Binnenreim’, may be exemplified by some sayings, proverbs and fixed 
phrases —in which it is extremely frequent — quoted from various lang- 
uages: Engl. from the womb to the tomb; what soberness conceals drunkenness 
reveals; Hes. Op. 356 da¢ dyad}, donaé 68 xaxi}; Fr. nowveau roi nouvelle 
lot; Dutch de een z’n dood —de ander z’n brood “‘one man’s death is- another 
man’s bread’? cf. the Engl. one man’s meat is another man’s poison; in 
Russian prinjali jego sti cestiju sti radostiju “they took them up. with 
homage and joy”; in Malay °°) biar lambat, asal selamat “‘be slow if you 
will but be sure’; datang ribut, keluar semut “entering, a whirlwind; 
departing, an ant” and likewise in poetry in other Indonesian languages: 
in the Sundanese Lutung Kasarung, 1012 djaran kurung: dawuk rujung 
“the fancy horse, the iron-grey”’. 

A similar structure, the last word of the iinié eieiming with that just 
before the middle is characteristic of many metrical units of the mantra 
literature: RV. 2, 21, 6 posam rayindm aristim taninam; AV. 4, 27, 3a 
payo dhentinam rasam osadhindm (b javam arvatim kavayo ya invatha) 
“ve, O poets, that send the milk of the kine, the sap of the herbs, the speed 

%8) M. Miller, Die Reim- und Ablautkomposita des Englischen, Thesis Strassburg 
1909; O. Weise, Die Wortdoppelung im Deutschen, Zs. f. de. Wortforsch. 2, p. 8-ff.; 
Ungarian examples: S. Simonyi, Die ungarische Sprache, Strassburg 1907, p. 265 f.; 
Indonesian examples, Remarks on onomatopoeia ... (see above), p. 186 f. 

87) For rhyming proper names (which for instances abound in Old moe see 
i XXIII. 


3) Cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Grammatik II, 1, p. 171 -f. 
%) Cf. also Bijleveld, o.c., p. 49. 
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of the coursers’’;.13, 3, 19 pita devindim janitaé matinam; 19, 31, 5 payah 
pasindm rasam osadhindm; Kaué. 115, 2a payo devesu paya osadhisu and 
the variant ibid. payo yad apsu paya usriyasu; RV. 4, 1, 12 sparho yuva 

vapusyo vibhdva; the type VS. 18, 9 payas ca me rasas ca me; AV. 6,55, 2 _ 
the six seasons are enumerated so as to effect rhyme grismo hemantah 
sisiro vasantah | sarad varsah *), the summer (g.) occupying, in the natural 
order, the place after springtime (v.); cf. also RV. 1, 62, 9 payah krsndsu 
rusad rohinisu; with repetition of the iii last word MS. 2, 7,. 12 pusd 
yunaletu’ savila yunaktu. 

The same type of rhyme often_occurs in non-balanced, unsymmetrical 
structures: RV. 1, 5, 2 indram some sacd sute; 3, 34, 2 indra kgitinim asi 
manusindm; 10, 73, 9 payo gosv adadha osadhisu; ef. 1, 24, 1;.4, 41, 8; 9, 
110, 4; 10, 94, 18; 3, 1, 10 pitud ca garbham janitus ca babhre. Conmpare 
also the type of pada sopreseniod by RV. 8, 53, 4 vised dvesiimst jahi civa . 
ca krdhi; 2, 13, 8, and the type HG. 2, 14, 4 payasvdn agne rayimédn pusti- 
mamé ca. In a sentence forming part of a stanza Aév. S. 6, 35 tam caru- 
dantim prasabham rudantim ‘the beautiful-toothed one, weeping stormily”’ ; 
Kal. Sak. 1, 18 kim iva hi madhurdnam mandanam nakrtindm. It is not 
foreign to prose texts either: AiB. 1, 7, 2 pranandm klptyat prinanim 
pratiprajfiidtyai; cf. also the type AiB. 1, 7, 3 matprayand yajfah santu 
madudayand iti. The same structure must have been popular in ancient 
Rome, where it often was a part of a tripartite whole: abest limus, deest 
fimus, lues nulla cernitur ; crescit arbor, gliscit ardor, ramus implet litteras *!); 
in Greece where it occurs in saws or proverbs: xaxd pév Doines xaxa 0 ines; 
épvyov xaxdy, edgor Guewov. In the works of post-Vedic poets this struc- 
ture sometimes received some extension. Aévaghoga, Be. 8, 25 for instance 
availed himself of it to show his fondness for perfect forms: na seed 
ndsru jahur na sasvasur na celur.. 

_ In other metrical or syntactic anit the first and the third words con- 
stitute a homoioteleuton: VS. 8, 37 indras ca samrad varunas ca raja, TS. 

4, 2,7, 2 rtasya dhamno amrtasya yoneh; VS. 12, 105; AthVPar. 70 b, 7, 2 
rudanto vi hasanto va; AiB. 1, 21, 5 aniyo iva ca sthaviyo iva. ca; 5, 15, 8 
daivyai ca manusyat ca; 6, 23, 1 aihale *hinasya yuktis ca vimuktis ca; 2, 1, 

2; SB. 3, 3, 3, 17 tam vd iti haranti, anasd parivahanti—from these exam- 
aise it appears that there are parallels in prose—; Mbh. 1, 178, 12 dhd- 
nyena ca dhanena ca; Ram. 3, 9, 20 milani ca phalani ca; 24 snehdc ca 
bahumdndac ca; also 2, 35, 5 uvdca . . | tah prajah svah praja iva; Agv. Be. 

4,5; 61; 14,1; Mrech. 4,12 ye sirigu ca Srisu ca visvasanti “who pie their 
trust in women and riches”. Some poets, especially ASvaghosa, had a_ 
predilection for combinations of two rhyming verb forms, e. g. Adv. Be, 

4, 19 jagraha ca jahdra ca; 58 kridanti ca hasanti ca; Kathas. 12, 74 jahdsa 
ca tutosa ca; cf. also Asv. Be. 3, 53 svalamkrte caiva pariksite ca. In later 
texts: VaP. 9, 95 jale vaipi sthale ’pi vd “either in water or in dry land”; 

40) Cf, MG. 2, 8, 6 hemanto vasanto. ae rtavah .. 

41) H. Usoner, o.c., p. 174. 
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10, 47 varminas caiva | carminas ca. Compare also sentences such as Ram. 
6, 21, 8 a me taranam vatha | maranam sigarasya va, based on arhym- t 
ing . . vd group. 
Seca: the constituents Bs a pada ‘Sista crosswise, ats is to say: AO 
they have a double rhyme of the following type: RV. 4, 2,11 ditim ca 
rasva aditim urusya, or the rhyme combines with other forms of sound ae 
repetition AB, 5, 31, 6 (stanza) diva kirtyam adiwa kirtayantah ; ef,, in | : 
Latin, Plaut. Asin. 184 volt famulis, volt etiam ancillis. 
Matters are further complicated by the well-known fact that sounds 
or sound combinations may under the influence of strong emotions be 
liable to repetition. Combinations of rhyming interjections, like heweuh, 
leuk in Sundanese, or interjections combining with assonant words~—e. g. 
Mbh. 3, 62, 3 hd natha, hi mahdraja, ha svimin, kim jahisi maim —are 
found in many languages. Rhyme is a frequent accompaniment of agi- f 
tation and excitement, of boastful and injurious speech; it is emphatically 
effective, insisting on partial identity and continuance of a definite mood, 
feeling, emotional value conveyed by the first word involved in the homoi- ie 
oteleuton: in Latin, Ter. Ad. 319 ceteros ruerem agerem raperem tunderem ff 
et prosternerem : in Javanese, W. S. Djawi, p. 156 e, utjulna, retja budur 
blegedur kaja endasmu *). It is, generally speaking, even as flectional 
rhyme, often an indication of the speaker’s continuous emotion or rapture, 
ef. e. g. also in Homer B 412 Zed xdd10te uéytote etc. The person addressed 
is so to say crushed by the hammering of the repetition. In bursts’ of 
affliction or enthusiasm strings of rhyming words are not rarely intruded 
into the sentence : Ter. Ad. 472 venit ipsus ultro lacrimans, orans, obsecrans; 
Eun. 1034 f. o mearum voluptatum omnium | inventor, inceptor, perfector 4), 
In these circumstances ‘‘bedient sich die Mitteilung der natiirlichen und 
unwillkiirlichen Auszerungen affektiver Zustande” 4). It would appear 
that a certain inner compulsion led also the ancient Indian poets sometimes | 
to seek expression in this form of sound repetition. In the Usas hymn it 
RV. 1, 92 instances of rhyme are strikingly frequent: of. 3 isam vahantih 2 
sukrte suddnave | visved aha yajamdndya sunvate; 7 prajdvato nrvato asva- — 
budhydn | uso goagram upa masi vajan; 14 uso adyeha gomaty asvavati 
vibhdvari | revad asme vy ucha stinytdvati; 17 & na arjam vahatam asvina 
-yuvam, cf. also 1; 8 etc.; 1, 123, 2; 124, 2 aminati daivydni vratant | prami- 
nati manusyad yugdni | iyusinam upama sasvatinam | dyatinim prathamosa 
vy adyaut; 6; 9;. in a text addressed to the most-to-be-feared. Rudra, a 
|, 114, 7. Cf. e.g. also RV. 2, 12, 11; 10, 34, 7;-9; 13; Mbh. 3, 55, 9; 64, 30 : Le 
 prité bhita ca samvigna; 67, 17 £.; Kal. Urv. 4, 7. ee 
It is in this.connection to be noted that various poots—e. g. Shake- [ 
speare and Schiller—, in harmony with a tendency in natural speech, OR 


42) Bijleveld, o.c., p. 63; cf. also Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 93. ce 
_%) For other examples: Marouzeau, Traité de stylistique appliquée au latin, Be 
p. 56 f.; see also Lundstrém, o.c., p. 96 f. an 
44) Werner, o.c., p. 189. oo ao on 
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resort to rhyme to mark the end of a period or an emotional culminating 
point of their narrative. Compare e.g. RV. 1, 124, 13 (at the end of a siikta): 
yusmaikam devir avasé sanema | sahasrinam ca gatinam ca vajam. It is 
probable that poetical effusions such as the long description of the mani- . 
festation of the supreme Being in BhG. 11 provoked the poet to increase 
the number of rhyming vocables: st. 10 anekavaktranayanam | anekd- 
dbhutadarsanam | anekadivyabharanam | divydnekodyatayudham; 11; 17 
kiritinam gadinam cakrinam ca |... diptimantam |...| ... aprameyam; 

in 19 7 times -am or -am; 21, 23 Ste. : ‘flectional shyme! 45), it is true, and — 
largely determined by the ‘enumerative’ character of these passages, but, 

on the other hand, helping the poet in giving vent to his emotions. 

The phénomena under consideration, rhyme and homoioteleuton, are 
no doubt apt to arise spontaneously; they even may elude.the attention 
of those authors who refrained from using them in writing. Thus the 
Roman poet Lucilius after having written quem visere nolueris cum debu- 
erts felt obliged to rectify this ‘error’ immediately **). In inflected lang- 
uages rhyme is the natural result of the syntactic agreement between the 
elements of the sentence: Agv. Saund. 6, 42 kulodgatdyah patidevataéyah. 
Many authors, however, endeavoured to avoid even these natural cases 
of identity of sounds: Cicero’s res mihi invisae visae sunt was declared 
unfit for correct literary expression. It must indeed be admitted that an 
excess of flectional rhyme is apt to create the impression of monotony and 
jingling composition. As soon as authors began to abandon the archaic 
symmetrical style and:to give up the preference for exact horizontal or 
vertical word correspondence they felt also an objection to using too many 
repetitions of the same endings and terminal parts of words which were, 
in many cases, a mere corollary of this form of expression. ”) Thus an 
excess of flectional rhyme became in the course of time a characteristic 
of archaic ‘compositions and of those genres in which the archaic style 
was for some reason or other retained: proverbs, magical and ritual texts 
ete. At this period of development the effect made by an immoderate use 
of flectional rhyme on the ears and the minds of the hearers necessarily 
was different from the impression which it made in archaic milieus as well 
as those circles’ which, for some specific purpose, kept up the ancient 
traditions. Thus it came by its comparative rarity and conspicuity to be, 
in later times, mainly a favourite means of attaining special. effects 4). 

In an unquestionable majority of cases rhyme and homoioteleuton are, 
in the Veda, in perfect harrnony with the character of this literature and 
the style in which it is expressed, flectional: Two or more: co-ordinated 
words of the: ‘same ft ae e. g. two nouns, are very often characterized 


48) See further on. 

6) Cf. also Marouzeau, o.¢.; p. 48. 

“) ‘Cf also G. Gerber, Sprache als: Kunst? H, Berlin 1871, p. 157; Welffin, Arch, 
f. lat. Lex. 1, p. 365 f.; Lundstrém, ‘o.c., p. 83. — 

#) For Latin instances see Marouzeau, o.c., p. 52 f. 
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by the same ending and, hence, by rhyme: RV. 1, 1, 4 agne yam yajiiam 
adhvaram “‘O Agni, the worship and sacrifice which ...”’; 1, 35, 2 amrtam 
martyam ca ‘‘the immortal and the mortal’’; 1, 160,.2 pita mata ca; 2, 12, 
15 sunvate pacate ‘‘for him who presses and him who bakes’; 7, 63, 1 
caksur mitrasya varunasya; 8, 58 (Val. 10), 3 jyotismantam ketumantam; 
cf. also the type 10, 82, 2 dhdtd vidhatd. This identity of sound in the 
terminal syllables of two or more words is often most conspicuous if it 
extends over a considerable part of isosyllabic. vocables: AV. 1, 18, 4 
' risyapadim vrsadatim “the antelope-footed, the bull-toothed’’; 3, 9, 1 
karsaphasya visaphasya (two obscure words); 3, 11, 3 sahasraksena sata- 
viryena; 4, 26, 1 subhojasau sacetasau; 38, 4 dnandinim pramodinim; 6, 19, 
3; 24, 2:38, 2: 43, 1; 45, 2; 58, 3; 54, 1; 63, 1; 85, 2; 108, 1; 2.- 

Very often pairs of rhymes are distributed over a pada so as to occupy 
corresponding positions: RV. 2, 33, 4 ma dustutt vrsabha ma sahiti; 8 pra 


babhrave vrsabhdya svitice; AV. 4, 30, 3 justam devanam uta manusdnam ; 


6, 12, 2; 68, 3 goman asvavdn ayam astu prajavan. 

Most effective are those lines in which two rhyming word pairs, while 
combining with other forms of sound repetition are placed at regular 
intervals: RV. 1, 35, 3 yati devah pravata ydty udvata | yati subhrabhyam 
yajato haribhyam “‘the god goes by a downward, he goes by an upward 
path; adorable he goes with his two bright steeds”; 4 abhivriam krsanair 
vigvaripam | hiranyasamyam yajato brhantam “adorned with pearls, om- 
niform, with golden pins, lofty”; 2, 12, 14 yah sunvantam avat yah pacan- 
‘tam | yah samsantam yah sasamanam aii. 

- Other examples are: AV. 1, 18, 4 vilidhyam lalamyam:; 35, 1 dyuse var- 
case balaya | dirghayutvaya satasaraddya *); 3, 6, 2 mitrena varunena ca; 
8, 30, 1 sahrdayam sammanasyam; 4, 15, 9 abhram varsam;, 21, 5 hyda 
manasa; 24, 4 vasdsa rsabhdsa ... ; 30, 5 brahmadvise sarave; 6. It is clear 
that similar word groups could not be avoided by writers of prose either: 


AiB. 6, 9, 1 ursanvatih pitavatih sutavatir ... ; 18, 8 abhijiti visuvati visva- 


jitt; 18, 9; 32, 1 naérdsamsya gayatrya;:6, 8, 9 D parvedyin samseyuh; 13, 6 
madhyamdine dve dve stikte gamsanti. 

Although similarity in sound in general is, as already observed Slaswhers 
in this book, an excellent means of emphasizing semantic and syntactic 
relations, rhyme i. e. repetition of terminations is especially suitable for 
this purpose. Even in non-inflected languages rhyme is a favourite syn- 
tactic device: for instance in sayings and proverbs °°): Jav. wong dableg 
wareg “the reckless are satisfied”; Mal. tjinta itu buta “love is blind”; 
Sund. uwrang kampung saba gunung “‘village people visiting the mount- 
‘ains’”’. 5!) How much the more in ancient Indo-European languages. 

Subject and predicate are connected by the same termination: RV. 6, 
75, 19 brahma varma mamdntaram; AV. 9, 2, 16 brahma varma vitatam, 
_ 9) See Whitney-Lanman, p.°35. 

50) See above. 

- 51) For other examples see Bijleveld, 0.¢., p. 64 f. 
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anativyddham krtam; “2, 29, 3 -krnvano anyan adhardnt sapatnin; 4, 6,1 
sa cakdrdrasam visam; 8 yato jatam idam visam; 21, 5 gavo bhago . . » “the 
cows are Bhaga’”’. 

In harmony with the sismontary rules of concord a substantive and . 
its adjective(s) often rhyme: RV. 1, 1, 2 parvebhir rsibhir ... 51, 35, 2 
hiranyayena savita rathena; 10; 85, 1; 9 vajram sukrtam saa a yam; cf. 
also 6, 54,8 srnvantam piisanam vayam | iryam anastavedasam | isanam 
raya imahe; AV. 1, 35, 1 baldya | dirghdyutvaya satasaraddya, a sequence 
which is often repeated in other parts of this corpus, e. g. 3, 5, 4; 4, 10,7 
etc., and elsewhere: 3, 3, 1 rodasi wriici; 11, 3 satdyusa havisdhadrsam enam; 
4,7, 7; 13, 2; 14, 6 ajam ...| divyam suparnam payasam brhantam; 15,1, 
18, 3; 37, 5; 5, 7, 5; 11, 8; 18, 2; 17, 9 ete.; an opposition: AV. 4, 29, 1; 
saieak gall nominal predicate Sas. 1, 17, 9 pumdmsau wikaaaranda: 
A noun and a verb constituting a syntactic group are more intimately 
connected by rhyme in cases such as AV. 3, 10, 9 and 10 bhitasya pataye 
yaje; 12, 5 trnam vasdnd sumand asas tvam; 6, 11, 1; 28, 1 isam madantah 
pari gam nayamah ; 76, 2 aham dyuse padam & rabhe; 108, 2.devandm avase 
huve. Subject, object and verb: AV. 4, 6, 4 and 5 nir avocam aham visam. 
The members of a nominal group: AV. 4, 17, 1 isdndm iva bhesajaindm; 
6, 38, 1 sé na aitu varcasd samviddnd; two co-ordinated nouns: SSS. 15, 27 
suieatlone sraisthye ca gathinah; TB. 3, 1, 2, 2; two co-ordinated verbs: AV. - 
4, 16, 2 yas tisthati carati yas ca vaiicatt; in a principal and subordinate 
clause: 5, 5, 2 yas tvé pibati jivati “he who drinks you lives”, these in- 
stances are perfectly natural. 

In this Vedie does not essentially differ from ancient Greek and ey 
Hes. Op. 30 veméwr 7 dyopéwr te; 72 Cdoe dé xal xdaunoe; 100 dda dé 
Lvpla dvyod; and in Latin carmina: hunc dolorem, hunctumorem, huncruborem 
etc. It would be an interesting theme to describe, in a comparative study, 
the divergences between Indian and Graeco-Latin style at the later stages 
of its evolution. — 

Similar instances of flectional sieais are, in inflected languages, fre- 
quently found in enumerations: in Greek, Dittenberger, Syll.?2, 50 Aedgol 
tdwxay Lwotedtm ... mgokeriar, Peagodoxlar, meouarreiar, moodixlar, 
agoedolar, dovdtar, atedeiay ...; in Latin, Plaut. Poen. 220, eight infinitives 
(... polirt expoliri, pingi figs ) creating the impression of fussy activity; 
Liv. Andr. Od. 5 argento polubro aureo ecglutro; in Vedic, AiB. 8, 24, 7 
ksatram ca balam ca rastram ca visam ca; Agv. GS. 4, 8, 19 haraya mrdaya 
sarvaya siviya bhavaya ... Although these repetitions are to a certain 
extent natural and often handily avoidable they are apt.to underline the 
enumerative character of the passage, to create the impression of abun- 
dance, to emphasize the idea of variety or accumulation: Plaut. Amph. 
1062 strepitus crepitus sonitrus tonitrus; Rtus, 2, 19 vahanti varsanti na- 
danti bhant | dhydyanti nytyanti samasrayanti | ... Here also the simil- 
arity of the terminations helps to associate ae or more ideas and to 
emphasize the existence of special relations. That is why it is not disre- 
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garded by speakers of non-inflected languages: in Malay, an enumeration 
of the seven feminine graces 5) contains seven words ending on -an: bang- 
sawan “nobility” etc. Compare, in. Vedic, RV. 4, 50, 2 prsantam. srpram 
adabdham tirvam: qualification of a herd of cattle; AV. 6, 4, 2 amso bhago 
varuno mitro...; 6, 71, 1. : 

That. flantional rhyme was not scolded even Sie the ficieak: masters of 
Indian poetic style may appear from Kal. R. 1, 20 tasya samvrtamantrasya 
| gudhdkdrengitasya ca | phalanumeyah prérambhah | samskarah praktana 
wa; Harsa, Ratn. 56; Bhav. Uttarar. 1, 20. Cf. also Manu 3, 227. 

Cases are however not wanting in which rhyme does not depend on 
the syntactic agreement between words characterized by the same flec- 
tional ending: RV. 7, 86, 4 kim dga dsa varuna ‘“‘what was the sin, O V.?”’; 
AV. 4, 18, 4 tréyantém marutém ganah “let the troops of M. rescue”; 15, 5 
marutah (voc.).samudratah ““‘O M., from the sea’; 22, 4 priya indrasya; 
24, 4 yasya vasdsa rsabhasa ....; 36, 7 yam.aham grdmam ... ; 6, 5, 2; 69, 
3; 101, 3. In later literature e. g. Manu 3, 14. faa 
. Rhyme being one of the corollaries of the balanced sentence structure, 
it is important to notice that it very often appears at regular intervals, 
especially at the end of two or more corresponding units. Identity of sound 
‘in the final syllables of two or more successive padas is, in the Vedic mantra 
literature, a phenomenon of considerable frequency: RV. 1, .1, 1 agnim 
ile purohitam | yajfiasya devam rtvijam | hotaram ratnadhdtamam,; 1, 35, 1 
hvayaimi agnim prathamam svastaye | h. mitravarundv ihdvase; 2, 33, 2 
tvddattebhi rudra samtamebhih | satam hima asiya bhesajebhih; 11 stuhi 
srutam gartasadam yuvanam | mrgam na bhimam upahatnum ugram; 7, 88, 
3 a yad ruhdva varunas ca navam | pra yat samudram irayadva madhyam, 
7, 5, 5; 7, 37, 2; with responsio: 7, 34,9. In the 6th book of the Athar- 
vaveda, (454 stanzas) there are about 100 examples of this structure, which 
often connects two terms of the same category more closely with one 
another: 6, 21, 2 srestham asi bhesajanam | vasistham virudhanam; 86, 3. 
samrad asy asurdnam | kakun manusydnam; 6, 5, 2 rdyasposena sam srja | 
jivatave jarase naya. At times the syntactic or metrical units involved do 
not run parallel and the rhyming terms are not syntactically associated: 
AV. 4, 7, 1 tatrémrtasydsiktam | tend te vdraye visam; 4, 36, 3. In a minority 
of cases this homoioteleuton is due to literal repetition of words: AV. 6, 
72, 2 yavat parasvatah pasas | tavat te vardhatim pasah. In RV. 10, 180, 1 
patih sindhinadm asi revatindm the structure of the pada has nothing to do 
with binary parallelism, but the rhythmical schema and the rhyme are 
similar to those of the above instances. This type of rhyme corresponds 
to the so-called leonine or internal rhyme in the versification of classical 
antiquity and Europe, .which is likewise characterized by identity in sound 
of the last word and that just before the caesura 53): A 65 sit’ dg’ by’ stywdijc 

52) Quoted by R. J. Wilkinson, A Malay- aa dictionary, I, Mytilene 1932, 


p. 240. 
58) - See e.g. Lundstrom, o.c., p. 97; Grimm, 0.¢., p: 627; Wolffiin, Arch. f. lat. 
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éxyéuperar et éxatduBns; 145; 157; 204; Naevius 22 iamque eius 
mentem Fortuna fecerat quietem; Plaut. Most. 870 si huie imperabo, probe 
tectum habebo; Lucr. 1, 318 saepe salutantum tactu praeterque meantum, 
Verg. G. 2, 408 primus humum fodito, primus devecta cremato (notice the . 
parallelism, the anaphora and the prescriptive character of the communi- 
cation). See also BhG. 11, 21; 16, 12. Classical instances are: Asv. 8. 4, 46; 
5, 20;.6, 25; 8, 35; 14, 14; Kal. R. 2, 18; 3, 34; cf. 9,43... amsukaih |... 


' yavankuraih; Harsa, Ratn. 55; Bhav. Uttarar. 2, 8; 12. 


Its main source being, again, flectional agreement, this homoioteleuton 
occurs also in prose, in.a Latin fragment (Cornificius) sativus est uti regibus 
quam uti malis legibus; in brihmanas: AIB. 6, 14, 2 marutvatiyam potri- 


yaya, vaisvadevam nestriydyat; 3 atha kasmdd dvipraisah potd, dvipraiso 


nest; 7,1, 2 hant sajihve prastotuh, syenam vaksa udgdtuh .... 

Especially, if the elements connected by rhyme agree syntactically in 
case, person or otherwise this homoioteleuton is a forceful means of forging _ 
stanzas or greater syntactic units: RV. 10, 12, 7 yasmin devad vidathe ma- 
dayante | vivasvatah sadane dharayante “bei welchem Opfer die Gétter 
schwelgen, (fiir welche) Statte des Vivasvat sie sich entscheiden (wissen 
wir nicht)” (Geldner); AV. 4, 21, 7 prajdvatth stiyavase rusantih | suddha 
apah suprapine pibantih “rich in progeny, shining in good pasture, drink- 
ing clear water at a good watering place”. An interesting example of 
incomplete rhyme is RV. 2,.3,.7 daivyd hotdra prathama vidustara (repre- 
senting ‘vidustard) | rju yaksatah sam rca vapustara. Cf. also 2, 3, 6; 2, 6, 7; 
AV. 1, 27, 2. The ‘leonine’ rhyme is sometimes reinforced or extended by 
other elements of the structure which are conspicuous by the same termin- 
ation: RV. 7, 104, 22 uwlikaydtum susulikaydtum | jahi svaydtum uta 
kokaydtum |.suparnayatum uta grdhraydtum | drsadeva pra mrna raksa 


indra;, RV. 3, 32, 13 ya stomebhir vavrdhe pirvyebhir | yo madhyamebhir 


uta niitanebhih; AV. 3, 10, 1 si nah payasvati duhim | ultaram uttarém 


samam “let her, rich in milk, yield to us each further season’’. Although 
the author of this line does not appear to have strained after special art- 


istic effects, the repeated syllable may be felt as suggesting the ideas of 
abundance and continuity. In places such as AV. 4, 7, 2 arasam pracyam 
visam | arasam yad udicyam the unity and the cohesion of the line are 
doubtless enhanced by the sound repetition. Cf. also 4, 10, 4; 37, 10; 38, 2; 
5, 12, 6; 28, 5; 30,.7; compare, in Latin, Plaut. Asin. 241 portitorum simil- 
lumae sunt ianuae lenoniae; in Greek, e. g. A 157. Especially. interesting 
are those half-verses, one pada of which is in itself a rhyming binary struc- 
ture: RV. 10, 10, 8 na tisthanti na ni misanty ete | devanam spasa tha ye 
caranti; AV. 4, 14, 5 agne prehi prathamo devatindm | caksur devinim uta 
manusanim “O Agni, go forth first of the divinities, eye of gods and of 
human beings’; a post-Vedic example is Bhisa, Svapnav. 5,5... . 
suldyah | smarantyah | .... |... patayantyah; Kal. Mal. 1, 10. Similarly, 
Lex. 1, p. 363 ff.; Werner, l.c.; Gonda, Alliteration und Reim im Satzbau des Atharva- 
veda I-VII, Acta Or., 18, p. 64 ff., where many other examples are given. 
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in a Latin curse 4): de Tebeste usque ad Tergeste liget sibi collum de reste. 
At times this rhyme combines with other forms of sound repetition: RV. 

_ 10, 155, 5 parime gam anesata | pary agnim ahrsata; cf., in Latin, Plaut. 
Asin. 183 volt placere sese amicae, volt mihi, volt pedisequae. 

At times all words constituting the half-stanza are connected by the 
same rhyme: AV. 5, 5, 6 hiranyavarne subhage | stiryavarne vapustame;.31, 
12; in a well-balanced binary structure: 6,.44, 2 srestham dsrdvabhesajam | 
vasistham rogandganam ; 7, 50, 2. A curious instance is RV. 8, 35, 10 pibatam 
ca trpnutam c& ca gachatam | prajém ca dhattam dravinam ca dhattam: 
syntactically, the repeated syllables -am constitute two groups. Claesinsl 
examples are Rtus. 2, 19; Bhav. Uttarar. 1, 50. 

Identity of sound in the final syllables of half-stanzas— cf. e. g. Homer, 
A90f.;A 187 f.; 2 60f.; Hes. Op. 1 f.; 383 f. Plaut. Am. 413 f.; M. G. 79 f. 
(a principal and a subordinate clause)— though far from rare appears to 
be a less pronounced feature in the versification of the ancient poets..®) 
Because of the greater distance between the rhyming vocables this type 
of sound correspondence does not claim the hearer’s attention with the 


same intensity. Yet it may add to the cohesion of the stanza. Some exam- , 


ples are, in addition to instances of assonance such as RV. 9, 99, 2 adha 
ksapa pariskrto | vajém abhi pra gahate | yadi vivasvato dhiyo | harim hin- 
vanti yatave (cf. also 9, 101, 8; 10): RV. 10, 22, 6 and 7; 10, 37,1... | maho 
devaya tad rlam saparyata |... |.divas putrdya sirydya samsata; 7, 29, 3; 
31, 11; 32, 14. AV. 9, 2, 15... sarvan |... sahasvan; 11, 8, 32, and the 
symmetrical lines 11, 9, 25 I and II isam vo maruto deva | ddityo brahmanas 
patth | isdm va indras cagniés ca | dhaté mitrah prajapatih; with repetition 
of the same word ajdyata: 11, 8, 8; dbharat 12. Cf. also Manu 2, 238; 3, 108; 
111. Classical examples are: Kal. R. 1, 14; 38; 40; 48; 47; emphasizing 
an antithesis: 3, 44... nigadyase |... katham pravartase; Bhav. Uttarar. 
1, 25... tapovandni | ... grhino grhdni; 26 (with anaphora). There are 
counterparts in prose texts; AiB. 6, 2,6... vi tatha chandémsi lupyeran, 
bahini tathdksardni hiyeran; 7, 2,7: SB.2, 222. RY. 2, 1, 5 may be quoted 
as-an instance of repetition of sound at the end of two non-parallel lines. 

Sometimes rhyme is obtained by repeating complete words: AV. 3, 31, 
10 ud dyusé sam dyusd; of. also 3, 11, 1 ajftdtayaksmad uta rajayaksmat; 
3, 21, 6 uksinndya vasdinndya; 4, 37, 11 svevaikah kapir ivaikah, Similarly, 
Ram. 4, 28, 25. This procedure is described in the Bharatiya-Natyasastra — 
which may date from the 2nd cent. A. D. — 17 (16), 65 f. as pidanta- 
yamaka (yamaka characterized by the occurrence of similar syllables at 
the end of all four quarters of a stanza). In other cases rhyme is accom- 
panied by responsio (other forms of vertical correspondence): RV. 4, 2, 1 
hota yajistho mahna sucadhyai |. havyair agnir manusa irayadhyat; 3, 36, 7 
amsum duhanti hastino bharitrair | madhvah punanti alana, ya pavitrath, 

54) Carm. epigr. ed. FE Biichelor, Leipzig 1896, p. 242, 10, 


8) For Avestan parallels see J. Hertel, Beitriige zur Metrik des Avrestas . 
Leipzig 1927, ee 35. 
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throwing the correspondence between the processes into relief. Cf. also 
Agyv. 8. 4, 8 sl ks iva laksyabhitiam, | pramodanand yor iva nida- 
bhiitam. : 

Reference niioald also be ee to sily instances of ihe habit of com-. 
posing tripartite stanzas the last part of which, being twice as long as the 
first and the second, has its final syllables in common with these: RV. 10, 
19, 8 & nivartana vartaya | ni nivartana vartaya | bhiimyds catasrah pradisas 
| tabhya end ni vartaya; 7, 56,19... ra@mayanti|...dnamanti|...|...da- 
dhanti. °°) It is the same structure as that exhibited by a Latin ‘Heil- 
spruch’ 5”) which has come down to us from a work of Marcellus Empiricus, 
p. 111 C, albula glandula nec doleas nec noceas nec paniculo jeer: Of similar 
structure is Bhav. Uttarar. 1, 36. 

Sometimes all four paidas of a stanza end in hd same way: RV. § 9, 98, 10 
indraya soma patave | vrtraghne pari sicyase | nare ca daksinavate | deviya 
sadanasade “for I., the killer of V., thou, O S., art poured out to be drunk, 
and for the lord who gives the daksina, for the god who is sitting on the 
(sacrificial) seat’; cf. 9, 98, 1; 6. Cf. also AV..1, 2, 1. This procedure was 


. also adopted: by post-Vedic poets: Bhasa, Svapnav. 6, 2; Kal. R. 11, 16 


tivravegadhutamargavrksaya | pretacivaravasd svanograya | abhyabhavi 
bharatdgrajas taya | vatyayeva pitrkdnanotthaya ; sometimes, e.g. Kal. R. 
1, 5-8, even in a group of stanzas. 

So far we have only touched upon the fanotion of rhyme in the structure 
of stanzas. Some of the ancient. poets had, however, a sensitiveness to 
variations of sound and applications of rhyme which are a source of joy 
or a cause for astonishment. Thus RV. 9, 107, 15 tarat samudram pavamana 
tirminad | raja deva rtam brhat | arsan mitrasya varunasya dharmana | pra 
hinvdna rtam brhat and 10, 37,1... caksase |... saparyata |... ketave| 

. Samsata are examples of alternate rhyme. Elsewhere the first and 
second pada are connected by rhyme and the third and fourth by another 
rhyme: RV. 9, 89,4... asvam |... rsvam.|... marjayanti |... drjayanti, 
or two padas only are characterized by the same termination: RV. 7,.72, 4 


. . bharante |... jarante ®8); 10, 106, 1. Compare also Manu 3, 9... -ném- — 
nim |... ndmikim|...ndmnim |... némikdm; 3, 56; 4, 54; Ram. 2, 88, 7 
. waryesu |... sugandhisu |... -kalpesu |... -bhittisu; Agv. 8. 4, 11; 


Kal. R. 3, 70 (not a very striking instance); Sak. 6, 8. Even a foot may 


rhyme with an alternate foot: saa 5, 59, 23 pativratd ca susroni | ava- 


stabdha ca janaki. 

- Interesting is also the continuation of divue beyond the caesura: AY. 
6, 55, 3 idavatsaraéya parivatsaraya | samvatsardya krnuti brhan namah; 
6, 41, 2; 7, 56, 5 arasasya sarkotasya | nicinasya ... ; 2, 4, 2: 4 times an 
ablative ending in -Gt asyndetically; 2, 12, 4: 6 dimes -bhih; 3,10, 10: 4 


. 8) Cf. also Th. Auseck, Z.DM. G. 60, p. 87; eee Rigveda, Toxtlcit. uw 
exeg. Noten, I, Berlin 1912, p. 8. . 

5?) See Helmreich, Arch. f. lat. Lex. 2, p. 423. 

58) See Diwekar, Fleurs de rhétorique, p. 12 f. 
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timies -bhyah; 12, 2: 6 times -vati in the second and third padas; 15, 7 sa 
nah prajésv dtmasu | gosu pranesu jagrhi; 18, 2; cf. also 30, 5 jyayasvantas 
. | samradhayantah sadhuras carantah, and often elsewhere. Similarly, 
Ram. 4, 24, 13; 6, 73, 5 (tristubhs); 5, 20, 36 (in a puspitadgra stanza). 
Of some frequency are the instances of identity in sound of the terminal 
syllables of two words on either side of the caesura. As it cannot, as a rule, 


fail to attract the hearer’s attention it is an excellent means of enhancing 


the cohesion of the line: RV. 3, 40, 9 yad antaraé pardvatam | arvavatam 
ca hiiyase ‘when Thou art, on the way, invoked far and near”; AV. 5, 21, 2 
ud vepamdnd manasa | caksusé hrdayena ca; not rarely with chiasmus in 
the parallel sentences: AV. 6, 21, 2 somo bhaga iva ydmesu | devesu varuno 
yatha; 7, 95, 2 kurkurdv iva kijantav | udavantau vrkdv iva; 6, 56, 2; ef. 
also 68, 1 etc. This variety of rhyme (iibergehender Reim) occurs also in 
AV. 3, 7, 6 vedaham tasya bhesajam | ksetriyam nasaydmi tvat; 4, 2, 3 and 
other places where two sentences of different construction follow each 
other so as to constitute a half-stanza. In epic Sanskrit e. g. Mbh. 14, 44, 3; 
5; Ram. 2, 27, 24; 56, 8; 3, 52, 7; cf. also Ram. 2, 27, 10... matra ca | pitra 

; Mbh. 14, 45, 11. Homeric parallels are e. g. A 692 ddent de Nydijos 


Nine vides Fuer; 699. 


Much that is interesting is to be fatness in those stanzas which exhibit 
rhyme and assonance or alliteration at the same time. In addition to the 
places mentioned hitherto attention may be drawn to AV. 7, 12, 2 ye te ke 
ca sabhdsadas | te me santu savaicasals ; 5, 30, 4 unmocanapramocane | ubhe 
vaca vadaimi te. 

As already intimated in the sipokding: sections of this book many sty- 
listic phenomena which are of considerable frequency and of a more or 
less systematic application in later times have their roots in early and 


even prehistoric periods, in which they occurred —as far as we are able to 


see—in a. ‘free’ and ‘irregular’ way. Another remarkable coincidence in 
the position of rhyming vocables concerns the counterpart of the so-called 
‘Pausen’ in European versification, an example of which is the German 
tuot mir din lip wol, so bist du quot **); cf. also, in Greek, I’ 331; Eur. Ion 2. 
That is to say: the first rhyming word is sometimes placed at the very 
beginning, the second at the end of a metrical unit or of a line or stanza. 
Compare: RV. 1, 182, 2 indratamd hi dhisnyé maruttamd, a pada which 


combining with dasré damsistha rathya rathitama may at the same time 


be quoted to illustrate the possibility of complications “for ye ... are 
the most Indra-like, the most Marut -like, the ... best charioteers’’; a 
double instance is RV. 8, 62, 12 satyam id va u tam vayam | indram sta- 
vdma nanztam “with truth we will praise I., not contrary to the real facts’’; 
RV. 10, 10, 8 the rhyme recurs also in the midst of the line. In post-Vedic 
poetry e. g. Rim. 3, 52, 35 sakhim iva gatotsaham socantiva sma maithilim ; 


4,1, 73 ellie - ¢ obhitdm, 


59) “Bee Haterinsdia: Reall. d. deutschen Lit. Gesch. III, 30. 
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In the smallest’ metrical unit, the pada, this type of rhyme seems to 


‘have enjoyed some popularity: RV. 10, 133, 2 visvam pusyasi varyam 


“thou. possessest all that is precious”. Similarly, TB. 3, 12, 7, 3 sarvdn 
maricin vitatan; AV. 4,.9, 7 satyam vaksyami nanrtam; TB. 3, 12, 7, 5. 


satyam sraddham tapo damam; TS. 1, 1, 7, 2 yant gharme kapalani; cf. TS. 


4, 7, 12, 1 rathair yata hiranyayaih; KS. 37, 9 yebhir ddityas tapati. pra 
ketubhih. It is evident that especially in those cases.in which the rhyming 


words are syntactically closely associated this identity of termination 


may substantially add to the unity of the pada. The rhyming terms con- 
stitute, so to say, a pair of tongs gripping and including the rest of the 
elements. Even non-inflected languages afford sufficient proof of the 
stylistic value of this figure. Thus the Sundanese sentence untung mitoha 
mah, kaula buntung ‘‘my father-in-law (m.) is lucky, I, on the other hand, 
am unfortunate” expresses by means of rhyme and chiasmus a marked 
antithesis. °°) oe 

The conclusion may therefore be that the binding oe associative force 
of rhyme, if the words involved are intimately connected, implies an asso- 
ciation of ideas. Even in daily life many categories of beings or objects 
are denoted by words ending in the same termination, that is to say: they 


-are characterized by ‘rhyme’ : the names of the months, January, Febru- 


ary; September, October, etc.; the names of the Roman goddesses Bellona, 
Pomona, Angerona, Alemona; the botanical terms agvattha-, mahiitha-, 
dadhittha-, kapittha- etc. in Sanskrit and many other similar groups. This 
leads us again to the occurrence of rhyme in enumerations. The same 
phenomenon may occasionally transform words: thus RV. 1,141, 4 prksu- 
dho virudho ... was considered by Oldenberg ‘ to stand for Prise v. 
“food and plants’’. 6) 

It is true that rhyme was not only not avoided, but often adibarstcly . 
retained and cultivated in magical texts. In later times it even was one 
of the characteristics of the ancient, nay archaic and sacral style in which 
they were composed and in which they continued to be recited. As already 
observed, the many enumerations, synonyms, repetitions, and other phe- 
nomena of horizontal correspondence, and last but not least their very 
symmetrical structure combining to constitute the markedly assonant 
character of these texts, the frequent occurrence of rhyme and other forms 
of sound repetition is, in prayers, formulas, and incantations highly ap- 
preciated because of the ‘magical force’ believed to be inherent in them ®*). 


60) Rhyme of the typus AG. 1, 10, 23 sarvan nah kaman samardhaya is conditioned 
by Wackernagel’s law (enclitics occupy the second place). 

81) H. Oldenberg, Rigveda, Textkritische u. exeg. Noten, Berlin 1909, 1912, on 
1, 141, 4 but cf. P. Thieme, Z.D.M.G. 95, p. 344 (?). See also Giintert, 0.c., passim. 

62) For an harmonic and even ‘erotic’ function of rhyme compare R. Bliimel, 
Der neuhochdeutsche Rhythmus, Heidelberg 1930, p. 141. 

63) See e.g. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, Berlin 1875ff., II‘, p. 102; A. Wuttke, 
Der deutsche Volksaberglauben®, Berlin 1900, p. 168 ff.; A. Audollent, Defixionum 
tabeliae, Paris 1904, p. LXX; Dieterich, Fleckeisen’s Jahrb., Suppl. 16, p. 769; 
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The principle ‘similia similibus’ was not only applied to ritual acts but 
also to the vocabulary of magic. The efficacy of spells depending in large 
measure upon their mysteriousness, **) the archaic or even cryptic lang- 
uage in which they are couched and the preference for an unusual, solemn 
and impressive sound of their elements which, though they may even be 
nonsensical, gain in effectiveness by their mode of utterance, have largely 
contributed to the popularity of rhyme and homoioteleuton in this genre 
of ‘literature’. A Latin formula prescribed for sprains and dislocations, 
Cato, R. R. 160 daries dardaries astataries, or the formula argidam margi- 
dam sturgidam, Sanskrit spell-words of the type disam visam has ©), the 
Greek mystical formula be xde dxegyte ©), Javanese strings of words such 
as pajung agung agung lantaran kadarrijah, rupijah, supijah *), and the 
well-known Dutch juggler’s formula hokus-pokus-pilatus-pas may be 
quoted in illustration. Whether intelligible or unintelligible, whether a 
coherent statement or a series of nonsense syllables these formulas act as 
catalyzers in the magical process. Whereas poets sometimes imitated this 
mode of expression in describing magical rites or similar practices—e. g. 
Verg., Ecl. 8, 79 limus ut hic durescit et haee ut cera liquescit —, the ancient 
Indian texts furnish us with a considerable number of authentic instances 
of real magical formulas: AV. 6, 28, 2 parime ‘gnim arsata | parime gam 
anesata “these have taken fire about; these have led the cow about” oc- 
curring in an incantation intended to avert birds of ill omen; 1, 18, 4 ris- 
yapadim ursadatim | gosedhim vidhamaim uta. | vilidhyam lalamyam | ta 
asman nasayamasi. Compare for instance also AV. 2, 33 (RV. 10, 163); 
3, 9 ete. etc., and German parallels such as lig lig lang, du teyfelische schlang; 
ic ic mane wu bi den banne | ende bi den goeden sente Janne . . . 8). However; 
the opinion that these magical: texts are the real sources and ultimate - 
origin of all rhyme ®) cannot, as far as I am able to see, be substantiated. 

This is not all. Rhyme may also be ‘impressionistic’, helping to record 
the sensuous impressions made upon the poet, and picturing a variety: of 
sentiments and dispositions; it may for instance express pressure, ‘urgency, 
insistence, obsession, overwhelming oppression etc.) It may produce 
imitative or onomatopoetic effects: in Latin, Verg. Aen. 2, 313 exoritur 
clamorque virum clangorque tubarum; in Old-Javanese, Ram. 6, 133 sémpal 
papal kaparapal kapupuh pukah puh, describing the sound of falling trees; 
and similar examples of ‘onomatopoeia’ in the choice of words are also 


Heim, ibid. 19, p. 547; F. Biicheler, Rheinisches Museum 34, p. 344; E. W6lfilin, 
Der Reim im Lat., Arch. f. lat. Lex. 1, p. 355; 3, p. 454 ff.; Giintert, Reimw., p. 216 f, 
' ) The reader may-be referred to H. Webster, Magic, Stanford Cal. 1948, P. 94 f 
%) Sa&maveda, Bibl. Ind. I, p. 388 f. 

» 6) -H. Usener, Kleine See Iv, P. 315; Gimtert, Reimw., p. 217 £. 

8) Bijleveld, o.c., p. 66, 

88)" Schénbach, o.c., p. 36, 48. ies 
8) Thus Giintert, Reimw., p. 219; Sprache der Gétter und Geister, p. 46; (Leu: 
mann-) Hofmann, Lat. Gramm.', p. 803. 

70) Cf. e. 8 M. Grarcmont, Traité de phonétique, Paris 1950, p. 420 f.. 
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found in the works of Indian’ poets 74): in Damayanti’s words, Mbh. 3, 62, 
3,.ha& natha, ha maharaja ...| ha hatésmi, vinastismi the repeated inter- 
jection ha@ and the assonant @ sounds in the following words may safely be 
regarded as imitating, together with the rhyme,. protracted lamentation _ 
and as evoking a corresponding emotion in the hearers. The places in which 
the Veda gives evidence of these functions of rhyme are no doubt rare; 
if there is any such use, the present author does not remember that he has 
noticed it. : 

Gombe with yerti@al secasnidenks ia cenit. repetition ho- 
moioteleuton may add to the earnest clear-cut character. ofa stanza, 
suitable for the expression of a. truth, a conviction or an experience: Aégv, 
S. 8, 40 gunavatsu caranti bhartrvad | gunahinesu c. putravat | dhanavatsw 
c. trsnayd | dhanahinesu c. avajfiaya. 

Sometimes rhyme is suggestive. The poet ‘Ae vaphoes obviously was 
averse to mentioning the name of Buddha’s wife Yasodhara without ad- 
ding one or more compounds ending in -dhard or beginning with yasas- : 
Be. 2, 26 yasodharam nama yasovisalam “Y. by name, of widespread re- 
nown”; 8, 31 uvdca nisvasacalatpayodhard | vigddhasokasrudharad yaso- 
dharé “she spoke, her bosom heaving with sighs, and tears streaming down 
with the grief she was enduring”: whereas in the former instance the 
repetition helps to revive the etymological sense of the proper name, the 
repetition in the latter line may to a certain extent serve to prelude and 
announce it. However, the mere delight in sound repetition was not foreign 
to the production of these verses and very often this predilection for sonor- 
ity was, in the poems of the classical period, the main factor in their 
genesis. 72) A consistent or systematic use of rhyme was, generally speaking, 
made neither at the Vedic period, nor during the ensuing centuries. In 
this the authors of Indian antiquity agreed with their colleagues in the 
ancient West. This is not to deny that rhyme and homoioteleuton, in early 
Indian poetry; often fulfilled an important function in the construction 
of verses and sentences; a considerable part of the above instances may 
be quoted i in substantiation of this statement. 74) 

Some words need to be said on a special. type of rhyme, viz. the repe- 
tition, in the outward form of a separate word, of the last syllables of the 
preceding vocable. With regard to the aesthetic effect and the desirability 
of this ‘figure’ poets and authors of works on poetics have not always been 
in agreement. In classical antiquity the immediate succession of two 
identical syllables belonging to different words was often avoided and 
_ 4) For Hindi see 8. H. Kellogg, Grammar of the Hindi language’, London 1938, 

497, 

3 72) Some modern authors have incorrectly sowed to explain the phenomenon 
of rhyme in general from ‘plays on sounds’, nay from a “komisch wirkendes Sprach- 
mittel, (das) dann in seiner frithen Entwicklung noch als geistreiches. Klangspiel 
galt” (W. Schneider, Ausdruckswerte der deiechen eee es een 1931, 


p. 151). 
78) See also. Acta Orientalia, 18, p. 50 ff. 
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condemned as xaxogwvia “‘ill-sound”. 74) Whereas poets of rank did not 
like combinations such as Verg. Aen. 6, 88 Dorica castra the homoioteleuton 
of a monosyllabic word at the end of a verse was sometimes deliberately 
preferred to other modes of expression in order to produce a special effect. 
In the famous line Hor. A. P. 139 parturiunt montes: nascetur ridiculus 
mus “le poéte s’amuse & représenter par le monosyllabe un objet menu” 7), 
and the smallness of the mouse is accentuated by placing the word mus, 
before the verse end, after a long word with which it has two of its three 
sounds in common. Although combinations of this type may occasionally, 
in speaking and writing, escape our notice ”*), it is difficult to believe that 
they are, in the works of careful authors, unintentional. 

It has already been observed that the poet Agvaghoga was not only 
fond of sound repetitions, but also of using them in emphatic positions, 
attributing to them a definite syntactic and aesthetic value. One of his 
favourite forms of yamaka is the repetition of two syllables at the end of 
a pada: §. 1, 56 tasmdd alpena kalena | tat tad dpipuran puram “then in a 
short time they filled the city with people”. Here and elsewhere—9, 49 
(two examples); cf. also 17, 16 vicikdya kdéyam (twice)—the second word 
is shorter, repeating only the latter part of the preceding vocable. At times 
the same poet went so far as to string a large number of these yamakas 
together: thus 8. 10, 56 f. there are eight of them in succession, no doubt 
a deliberate artificiality :.... maddnahind hi né| ... anavasthitah sthitah | 

. dimano mano |... santanus tanuh etc. Incidentally he repeated three 

syllables: S. 15, 41 svajanasya janasya ca.7”) Other classical instances 
are, at the end of a line: Mrech. 9, 36 karkasah kasah “heavy lashes of the 
whip”, no doubt an instance of ‘sound symbolism’, the word karkaga- 
“rough, hard” lending itself excellently to imitative purposes (cf. BhagP. 
3,17, 11 kharas ca karkasaih ksattah khurair ghnaniah); Harga, Ratn. 3, 55 
padmanukdrau karaw; in the midst of a line: Aryaé. Jatakam. 18, 5 bhavane 
vane va; Var. BS. 46, 19 nrpativadhah praharane rano raudrah (notice the 
repeated 7, the word raudra-'is frequently used in similar combinations 
suggesting roughness and emphasizing, by means of sound effects, the 
meaning) ‘fierce, violent”: “... death of the king; if a weapon (blazes), 
there is to be a dreadful battle’. Similar instances occur in the epics Mbh. 
3, 64, 40 na ca me balabhaive pi kimcit pipakrtam krtam | ; 3, 295, 22 tesém 
tadé nivasatam satém | ; 11, 17, 13 ramayanty adsivah sivah| , especially 
in the last case the poet’s propensity for assonant sound combinations has 


_ *) See W. Schulze, Kakophonie, Kuhn’s Zs. 43, p 185 ff. (= Kicine Schriften, 
Gottingen 1933, p. 304 ff.); Norden, P. Verg. Maro Aeneis Buch VI erklart?, Leipzig 
1916, p. 150 f.; 278; H. Kraffert, Kakophonien im Lateinischen, Zs. fiir Gymnaztal- 
wesen. 1887, p. 713 ff.; Marouzeau, Traité de stylistique, p. 38 ff. 

Re Marouzeau, 0.¢., p. 284. | 

%) A collection of relevant facts and examples.may be found in Marouzoau, 

Précis de stylistique frangaise®, Paris 1946, p. 23 ff. 

%) Another type of repetition may be exemplified by Rim. 4, 40, 29 piivahenas 
plavena ca. 
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obviously been the main factor in its genesis, together with the desire to 
throw light upon the mystical connections between words and the prop- 
erties of the objects denoted by them; jackals (siva@hk) are indeed. unkind 
and dangerous (avivdh) animals. A Greek parallel of this kind of geminee! ; 
is Homer, B 758 Tod800¢ bods “the swift P.” 

. Although, in the Veda, instances of a monosyllabic word at the end er 
a pida, line, or stanza are not very rare, 7) the typus ridiculus mus does . 


- not appear to. have been particularly favoured in that position. AV. 1, 20, 


1 and 5, 3, 6 it reads: ma no vidad urjind dvesya y& “let not the wrong that 
is hateful find us’. In another position we find: AV. 4, 17, 4 dme mdmse 
krtyam yam cakruh; 3, 14, 5 | sivo vo gostho ... ; 5,17, 6 | deva va... Nor 
are disyllabic repetitions frequent: AV. 9, 3, 16 prthivy yam nimitd mit 
“fixed, built upon the earth”. 

Attention may also be drawn to combinations of the ris JB..1, 11 
yathd hasti hastydsanam upary asinam dddyottesthet “just as an elephant 
stands up together with the person who is sitting on the seat (on his back)”: 
the Sanskrit idiom does not avoid repeating the idea of elephant in con- 
nection with the seat. Similarly, 2, 134 sa yathahir ahicchavyai nirmucyeta. 
The type 2,.103 samnaddhah samnaddhasGrathih is discussed elsewhere. 
Other more or less ‘cacophonous’ sound combinations of the types: dis- 
cussed or even denounced in European books on style are, e. g. JB. 2, 134 
apahatapapma tapati ‘‘he gives out heat, free from evil’. : 

Short words (ha, ca ete;) often serve, in the epics and in the works of 
Agvaghosa and other authors, as a means of increasing the resonance of 
the sound or sounds of the preceding. syllables “): in the epics the type 
jagama ha, dadaréa ha at the end of a metrical ‘unit is well-known, and ~ 
Asvaghosa was fond of combinations such as 8. 15, 33 janasya svajanasya 
ca. .These sequences are, of course, also Vedic, but the early authors do 
not appear to have intentionally utilized these short words for producing 
a variety of sonorous effects: cf. Agv..S. 4, 1l-anyonyam ariramac ca . 
anyonyam amimadac ca. 

Finally some more complicated occurrences of rhyme may be considered: 
RV. 3, 39, 6 guhd hitam guhyam gilham apsu:| haste dadhe daksine da- 
ksindvan; AV. 3, 20, 6... tha | suhaveha havamahe (paronomasia); 4, 7, 1 
tend te véraye visam (alliteration); 4, 9, 10 ubhe te bhadre (all.); 5, 18, 3. 
aham tam asya nrbhir agrabham rasam; 6, 30, 1 devé imam madhund samyu-. . 
tam yavam; 6, 36, 3.agnih paresu dhamasu | kamo bhitasya bhavyasya; 
6, 40, 2 urjam subhitam svasti savité nah krnotu; 6, 97, 3 agreement in 
sound between the first words imam : indram. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this survey may be stated somewhat 
as follows. In the Vedic mantra collections es is in the first place an 


78) See Monosyllaba am Satz- und Versschlusz im Altindischen, Acta Orientalia 
17, p. 123 ff.; of. L. Spleen Aufsitze zur romanischen Syntax und Stilistik, Halle 
1918, p. 336. 

7) See Acta Oaentaliay 17, p: 135; 138 ff. Ranou, Grammaire naieare: p. 521. 
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accompaniment or natural: consequence of other. stylistic peciliarities, 
especially of the balanced structure, the horizontal and. vertical corre- 
spondences and of the special character of the inflectional system. Words 
of the same grammatical category being often placed in corresponding 
positions, flectional. homoioteleuton was-apt to occur rather frequently. 
- Enumerations of similar terms were not avoided, so.the same suffix or 
ending not seldom appeared twice or more in succession. The prose of the 
early ritualists and philosophers being free from the rhythm and regul- 
arity of the samhitas occasions for correspondences and their. corollaries 
such as rhyme and assonance were fewer, but not essentially different. 
Incidentally rhyme might be due to chance: since some nominal and verbal 
endings are characterized by the same terminal sound (e. g. the locative 
in -t and the personal endings. -mi, -si, -ti ete.) casual combinations such 
as AY. 4, 15, 5 udirayata marutah samudratah “send up, O Maruts, from 
the ocean” are neither a reason for astonishment nor an indication of the 
poet’s fondness for sound repetitions, Occasionally, an author seems to 
have devised a more or less elaborate piece of word-music, a sound-echo. 
for magic and ‘aesthetical’ reasons (i. e. ‘Klangfreude’), but even in: com-. 
‘positions such as AV. 5, 13 the first. motive doubtless prevailed: st. 7 Gligi 
ca viligit ca pita ca mata ca; 10 tdbuvam na tabuvam na ghet tvam asi tabuvam, 
tabuvenarasam visam. ®°) This Vedic rhyme is widely different from those 
classical instances of yamaka in which terminations of words are involved: 
neither symmetry in sentence structure nor horizontal and vertical word 
correspondences have, as a rule, anything to do with the latter,:and the 
sound repetition, devised for its own sake may. affect other syllables of 
the words as well. Whereas in the. Mahaibharata,. where connection. of 
pidas by rhyme is not uncommon ®}), apart. from cases such as 3, 65,.65 
vasasva mayt kalydni |. pritir me paramd tvayi where the identity of term- 
ination was practically unfelt, most examples concern flectional rhyme 
of the traditional vertical and horizontal types, the poet of the Ramayana 
set’ out to pay greater attention to the type of assonance exemplified by 
2, 483, 18 vivatsd vatsala krta, which stands half-way between archaic word 
repetition and classical sound repetition or yamaka. Being refined by. the 
poets of the following generations, e.|g. Asvaghosa—who writes. pra- 
nastavatsam iva vatsaliim gam “like a loving cow which has lost its-calf” — 
this syntactic unit constitutes an instance of that repetition of the same 
syllables in close relation which may, in the classical yamaka, also occur 
without the limitations of the syntactic group and semanitic or etymolog- 
ical relationship. It is true that in the works of the Buddhist poet effects 
approximating to rhyme of . the. type udarasamkhyaih sacivair asam- 
khyath “with countless ministers.of noble counsels” — which is yamaka in 
the classical sense—are seldom sought **), but an excessive fondness for 


8) Cf. also Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, p. 170. 
’ 81)" See also Hopkins, The great epic of India, New YorkLondon. 1902, p. 200 ff. 
82) A. Berriedale Keith, A history of Sanskrit literature, Oxford 1920, ‘p...63. 
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vertical rhyme is not rarely displayed: 8. 1, 15 yatra sma miyate brahma | 


kaiscit kaiscin na miyate | kale nimiyate somo | na cakile pramiyate, and this 
essentially is the archaic type of correspondence. At a still later period 
Kalidasa **), though usually with skill, employed the yamaka figure fre- 
quently, showing now and then—for instance in Raghuvamésa canto 9 5) 
and 18—that he could vie with any rival in technical perfection. But even 
among the yamakas in these cantos of the Raghuvaméa variations on the 
ancient types of rhyme or paronomasia are not entirely absent: 9, 1 yama- 
vatim avatim ca though rather artificial is an instance of horizontal corre- 
spondence; 9, 20 rurudhire rudhirena is pseudo-paronomasia. And although 
rhyme of the parallelistic pattern is not entirely disregarded by India’s 
greatest poet, he obviously attempted to match sound and sense-in accord- 
ance with the aesthetic ideals of his epoch which had widely diverged 
from the archaic style of the early period, a style to which studied and 
deliberate combinations of words similar in sound but different in meaning 
—e,g. Kal. RB. 9, 34... susruvire girah | kusumitdsu mité vanarajisu “the 
measured voices were heard i in the tracks of forests in full blossom” — were 
foreign. 

' However, the evolution of. the stylistic devine of terminal sound repe- 


tition and allied phenomena does not only become clear to him who en- 


deavours thoroughly to investigate the relevant phenomena in the Veda, 
the epics, post-epic and classical authors—a task which cannot be under-: 
taken here —; it may also appear from the description in Bharata’s Na- 
tyasastra which may, in substance, have existed already in the second 
half of the second century A. D. %). This important work while recog- 
nizing four ‘figures of speech’ ®*)—a number considerably more limited 
than that given by the later authorities *’)— describes them in such a way 
as to refer to more elementary or less developed forms of the figures en- 
gaging the later writers on poetics and employed by authors of the class- 
ical period. **) Although yamaka is explicitly defined as repetition of 
sound ®) (17, 61 or 16, 59)-sabddbhydsam tu yamakam padddisu vikal- 
pitam —it appears from the following definitions and the examples added 
in illustration that the reiteration affects, in most cases, words, not syl- 
lables or grammatical elements. This opinion and this practice deviated 


8) See e.g. A. Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, Breslau 1921, p. 106 ff. 

84) In the fourth quarters of the stanzas 1-54. 

8) Manomohan Ghosh, The date of Bharata-Natyasdstra, Journal Dept. of 
Letters, Calcutta Univ. 25 (1934); the same, The Natyasastra ascribed to Bharata- 
Muni, Caleutta 1951, p. LX X XI ff. 
~ 86) Viz. the simile (upama), the metaphor (riipaka), the dipaka, and the yamaka. 

87) For which see e.g. Keith, 0.c., p. 380; P. V. Kane, Rahityedarpana:, Bombay 
1923, p. I ff. 

88) See also J. Ni obel, meee zur iilteren Geschichte des AlamkéraSsastra, Thesis 
Berlin 1911, p. 78 ff. 

. 8) The word sabda- may mean . Saounia”? as well as “grammatical alsmant® and 

“word”, j 
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from the standards followed by the classical and post-classical periods as 
well as the rules laid down by Dandin, Kavyadaréa 3, 1 and others: yamaka. 
is the repetition of groups of syllables (varna-). °°) Moreover, most of the 
-ten kinds of yamaka distinguished by Bharata are natural forms of word 
repetition, well-known in Vedic times: the pidanta-yamaka has already 
been referred to; the repetition at the beginning of the next quarter of the 
word at the end of.the preceding quarter as defined 17,:73 f.—éarais tatha 
satrubhir dhata hata | hatas ca. bhiiyas tv anupunkhagaih khagaih | khagais 


ca...—evidently is a developed form of the particular form of repetition: 


discussed in another section of this work %); the phenomenon described 
under the heading padddi-yamaka, i. e. recurrence of the same word at the 
beginning of each pada is nothing but anaphora; the dmredita-yamaka 
“reiteration of the last word of a quarter” and the sandasta-yamaka, the 
same phenomenon at the beginning of a quarter, merely are applications 
of the grammatical word iteration exemplified by muhur muhuh “‘fre- 
quently”, punah punah, pasya pasya, and imitations of this procedure; in 
two other cases the term yamaka obviously applies to special kinds of 
refrain-like repetition (recurrence of the same pada, and an artificial 
variation). Another type of yamaka consists in a combination of compounds 


such as vyaktdvyakta- 8%) and repetition of a ‘cacophonous’ nature, wheth- - 


er it concerns compound and simple words (vismayate ea smayate ca) 
or other combinations (candravatinim dravatiniém). These eight kinds 
of yamaka may, in substance, be regarded as conscious applications of 
definite forms of sound repetition occurring in natural speech, which were, 
generally speaking, far from avoided, or even readily employed, by authors 
of the Vedic and epic periods. In the examples furnished by Bharata it is, 
moreover, their artificial frequency and their cumulative character that 
strike us. A studied artificiality was no doubt the repetition in the latter 
half of 17, 72 sa pirvam varano bhiitvd | dvisriga iva parvatah | abhavad 
dantavaikalydd | visriga iva parvatah “formerly being an elephant com- 
parable to a two-peaked mountain, its two tusks being broken it (now) 
has become like a mountain without any peak’: however, it must be 
admitted that in any spoken or written text a combination -d vi- might 
have been interpreted as dvi-. Of two of the ten kinds of yamaka only — 
significantly enough, of the two final ones—no Vedic counterparts can, 
as far as I am able to see, be traced, and in both cases their artificial char- 
acter is luce clarius: the fourfold recurrence of the same words or groups 
of syllables in four different meanings, and the constant repetition of the 
same consonant with different vowels: hali bali halt mali ...| balo balocca- 


lolakso musali tv abhiraksatu. However, even this statement can, on second 


thoughts, not be approved of without any qualification: as has been shown 


%) Cf. e.g. also Ruyyaka’s definition: H. Jacobi, in Z.D.M.G. 62, p. 302 ff.; 
V. Raghavan, Studies on some concepts of the alamkaragastra, Adyar 1942, p. 298, 

51) See 315. F 

82) See above. 
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in the Siestee: on assonance combinations of the type RV. 4, 51, 9 samanda 
samdnir do occur in the mantra collections and the word group Mbh. 1, 
25, 1 param param is epic. 

The conclusion may therefore be that i in spite of the essenidal difference .. 
between the Vedic rhyme and assonance on the one hand and the classical 
yamaka on the other, the latter has, after a long process of evolution, 
originated in the former, or more generally, in sound repetitions which 
occurring in natural speech, were not avoided and at least in a even 
cultivated ny the ancient authors. 


x 


ASSONANCE 


Some words may also be said on a phenomenon which may be indicated’ 


by the general term assonance, taking this to refer to any agreement in 
sound between two, or more, words which does not come under the above 
headings. In the ancient Italian carmina and in the related compositions 
of other peoples co-ordinated words belonging to the same colon and 
connected neither by rhyme nor by alliteration were sometimes charac- 
terized by a common assonant vowel: e.g. in an Umbrian prayer *) it reads 
tuscom naharcom iabuscom nome and tuscer naharcer iabuscer nomner. 
In those circles in which emotion, phantasy, a sense of beauty, a’ pre- 
dilection for striking sound combinations, and a tendency to ‘play’ with 
the elements of speech, have come to. prevail, the habit of expressing 
oneself by means of ‘rhyming’, jingling, or assonant word groups is often 
wide-spread. among the speakers of a language ”). Similarity of sound in 
two words constituting one and the same syntactic group is sometimes 
also found in structures which may not be called balanced or symmetrical. 
Thus we find, in Homer, A 268 and 272 dddvat ddvor; 772: Be i 
TTnheds 3), , oe 
- Although it may arise spontaneously and even “unconsciously ~ — some- 
_ times as a mere result of normal flectional rules: ViP. 4,4, 12 -anayanaya 
dat. of dnayana- this kind of sound repetition is always apt t to attract 
attention. 
_ Vedic examples are a RV. 4, 1, 7 anante antah; 13 ud usra djanu USa8O 


1) Tab. Iguv. VI, 58 f., see C. D. Buck, A grammar of Osean and Umbrian, 
Boston 1904, p. 279 f. 

2) Very instructive is J. Verheyen, Assonantie in het Manggarais, Tijdschrift 
Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 81, p. 455 ff. In this language, spoken on 
the island of Flores (Indonesia) the names of the children of the same family and, 
in general, of a great variety of objects associated in daily life, are characterized 
by assonance. 

3) For the Avesta see J. Hertel, Beitriige zur Metrik des Awestas und des Rgvedas, 
Abh. sichs, Ges. d. Wiss. ph.-h. Kl. 38, 3, Leipzig 1927, p. 34 ff. 

‘) ‘See also A. Hillebrandt, Uber dio Géttin Aditi, Breslau 1876, p. 12; Renou, 
Etudes védiques et paininéennes, I, Paris 1955, p. 58 ff.; H. Oldenberg, Rgveda, 
Textkritische und exegetische Noten, I, Berlin 1909, and II, 1912, already drew 
‘attention to assonant combinations such as RV. 1, 86, 9 vidhyatd vidyuta (‘wohl 
mit absichtlichem Gleichklang” I, p. 87); 2, 29, 2 abhikgattaéro abhi ca ksamadhvam 
(I, p. 209); 3, 27, 11 yanturam apturam (“gutes Beispiel fiir Parallelisierung is 
klingender oder gleichen Klang annehmender Elemente verschiedenen Ursprungs.. 

I, p. 236). : 
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; 2,9, 5 krdhi patim svapatyasya rdyah; 14, 5 susnam asusam; 4, 43, 5 
madhvd madhvi madhu vam prusdyan (no doubt an intentional arrangement . 
of words); 4, 51, 9 samand samanir... ; 20, 1 vayam te vaya indra .... pra 
bhardmahe; 3, 3, 5 candram agnim candraratham harivratam; 7, 2, 4 ghrta- 
prstham prsadvat; 10, 29, 2 nrtaw syama nrtamasya nrndm; cf. also 8, 25, 
16 the combination puriru (puru + uru), cf. also RV. 5, 70,1 purtrund; 
AV. 5, 8, 6 yadi preyur devapura | brahma varmani cakrire,; 6, 93, 2 namas 
tebhyo nama ebhyah; 10, 7, 10 yatra lokams ca kosamé ca. Cf. also 2, 3, 4; 16, 
1; 34,-1; 6, 42, 3; 58, 2; 54, 2; 56, 2; 65, 3. Part of these examples may 


-have been produced unintentionally, cf. also GobhGs. 1, 2, 32 suptvd 


bhuktva ksutva snatva pitva ... At times this phenomenon was made sub- 


‘servient to magical purposes: AV. 6,16, 4 alasalasi pirva | silatjdlasy 
‘utara | nilagalasala >); cf. also 6, 32, 2 virud vo visvatoviryd. Cases such as 


AV... 2, 6,.1 sam divyena didihi rocanena may hardly be supposed to have 
escaped attention; cf. also 1, 29, 6. A curious example of vertical assonance 
is RV. 9, 10, 1 and 2, the first stanza beginning pra svdnaso ratha ivarvanto 
na sravasyavah, the: second hinvdndso ratha iva dadhanvire gabhastyoh; cf. 
also MundU. 2, 2, 9 bhidyate hrdayagranthis | chidyante sarvasamsayah. 

: To what extent a Vedic poet might feel tempted to apply various types 
of assonance in combination with rhyme and alliteration may appear from 
RV. 10, 170 (‘viel Wortschwall” Geldner °)).... prajah puposa purudha 
vi rajati : .. | | vibhrad brhat subhriam ... | amitraha urtraha desmuban anon 
/ qyottr jajne asuraha sapatnahd, etc. 

-Post-Vedic instances are Mbh. 12, 143, 19 vids iyunmandalamanditam: 
13, 40, 4 mdyds ca mayaja; 1,.25, 1 param param ... ; cf. also 3, 297, 107 
jagama gajagamini ;.4, 16, 3 U..madhamadhavim; Manu 3, 192 nyastasastrah ; 
they. are frequent in the Ramayana: 1, 45,18 manthénam mandaram kriva 
mamanthuh ; 2, 3; 28 mattamatanga-; 14, 36 varavdrana-;15, 44 vesma] rama- 
sya ramyam (cf. 32, 3); 28, 22 kusah kasas ca (cf. the assonant compound 
kusakdsasaresika- 30, 12-and kugakdsamaya- “made of kuga and kagéa grass” 
BhagP. 3, 22, 31); 34, 41 and elsewhere dhanadhanya-; 3, 48, 17 raksa 
raksasabhartéram; 4, 16, 30 vdnarau vanacdrinau; 17, 50 raévanam rane; 
cf, 2, 40, 13 druroha vardroha and such assonant combinations as 3, 54, 13 
gokamoha-. An. assonant masculine and feminine form is beside narandri, 
e. g. Ram. 6, 10, 24 raksasém raksasinam ca; cf. Dagak. p. 216 dasidasa-. 
The kind of assonance represented by the above dhanadhdnya- “money 
and grain” (see also BhavP. 1, 5, 53; 59; 1, 22, 12; Ram. 1, 30, 7 it is the 
name of a magical formula; dhanadhdni TA. 10,69 is a “receptacle for 
valuable articles”) seems to have enjoyed special popularity: 7) jalajala- 
“mass of water’; AdbhS. p. 399, 1 jaladharadhdra- etc. In classical and 
peer -classical works this assonance became a favourite stylistic device: 


- 5) The commentary understands the.three words a.,.s., and n. to be names of 
“‘grain-creepers”’. 

'8) Geldner, Rig-veda iibersetzt, I, p. 395. 
7) Cf. also Krause, K. Z. 50, p, 123. 
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Mrech. 5, 22... jaladharais | calair . . .jaladhibhir ivantahpracalitaih | ; 27 


. wanilair | nilath; Kal. R. 10, 72 svargo | gam gatam ... ; 7, 25 lajjavati 
laja- ; 8, 29 yasasd diksu dasasv api srutam; Déske. p. 199, 3 ramaniyah 
punyaramabhimibhagah; 202 viharan viharavyakule ... -samaje; Bhav., 


Uttarar: 4, 29 udgarighoraghanaghargharaghosam, etc. etc. As is well known, 
Jayadeya and some other authors *) succeeded in attaining to an almost 
perfect mastery over this ingenuous, but essentially artificial sound music’). 
In describing the wind Subandhu in his Vasavadatta composed, for 
instance, the following sentence: dndolitakusumakesare kesarenumusi | 
ranitamadhuramanindm ramaninim vikacakumudakare muddkare ‘rock- 
ing the filaments of the flowers, stealing the pollen from the hair of fair 
damsels with sweet chiming jewels, expanding many a lotus, and causing 
delight”’ 1°). 

In this connection mention may also be made of instances of vertical 
correspondence such as RV. 4, 1, 20 visvesam aditir yajhiyanam | visvesim 
atithir manusdnam “he is the Aditi of all that are worthy of worship, he 
is the guest of all men”. . 


8) Cf. e.g. also Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p.. 106 ff. 

®) For examples sce e.g..A. Berriedale Keith, A history of Sanskrit literatura; 
Oxford 1920, p. 195 ff. 

10) See Keith, o.c., p. 313. 
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“Authorities disagree with regard to the definition of the term parono- 
masia or adnominatio. According to Cicero and other writers of antiquity 
mapovopaata or adnominatio 1) was not different from what we would rather 
call ‘assonance’, the use, in the same context, of words which sound alike: 
Auctor ad Her. 4, 71, 29 a. est; cum ad idem verbum et ad idem nomen 
acceditur commutatione unius literae aut literarum, aut ad res dissimiles’ 
similia verba accomodantur ... This antique-definition was adopted by 
Marouzeau 2): “. .. un rapprochement de mots offrant une similitude soit 
étymologique (apprendre n’est pas comprendre) soit purement formelle 
et extérieure (ital. traduttore traditore)”. We would however prefer to apply 
the term to the first case only, discussing the type mentioned last —cf. 
e.g. RV. 10, 29, 2 nrtau ... nrtamasya nrndm— under the heading asson- 
ance *), The’ subject of this section will therefore be the use in the same 
syntactic group. of two—or sometimes more—words deriving from the 
same root—-and this definition includes: deriving from the same stem — 
the relationship, in sound and in sense, being as a rule known to the speak- 
er or writer. Although the outward similarity might be obscured by the 
operation of sound-laws — ef. e. g. in Greek, Pind. O. 2, 58 zowds teioat 
“to pay penalties” —this double repetition of sound and sense may gener- 
ally be considered characteristic of the ‘figure’ at issue. With this reserve: 
composition with different prefixes and with other stems would lead to 
the occurrence of paronomastic combinations of opposite or related rather 
than similar sense 4), 

Being a stylistic device shidsolavided by repetition paronomasia has 
much in common with other ‘repetitional figures’. However, the double 
effect which it produces upon ear and mind, as well as the, as a rule, large 
number of sounds involved in the repetition, give it a place of its own: 
it is, generally speaking, a more ponderous and more conspicuous form of 


1) Quint. 9, 3, 66 2. quae dicitur annominatio. 

2)" J. Marouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguistique, Paris 1933, p. 137. 

5) It might be suggested to use the term adnominatio for etymological paro- 
nomasia, paronomasia for the non-etymological. 

4) A large number of examples of various types of paronomasia were collected 
by H. Reckendorf, Ueber Paronomasie in den semitischen Sprachen, Giessen 1909, 
p. 1 (“Unter P. wird im Folgenden verstanden eine syntaktische Beziehung zwischen 
zwei oder mehreren stammverwandten Wortern von gleicher oder verwandter 
Bedeutung”), See also E, Schwyzer, Sprachliche Hypercharakterisierung, in the 
Abhandlungen Berl. Akad. d. Wiss. 1041, 6. 
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repetition than for instance alliteration. It would however be a serious 
mistake to' make no further distinctions, Paronomasia may fulfil a con- 
siderable variety of functions *). Like all repetition it may be a means of 
giving vent to various emotions (‘affektentladende Paronomasie’): the 
other day a Dutchman becoming abusive, exclaimed: donder op, donder- 
steen! “go to hell, thunder-stone!”’; a clause such as AV. 2, 27, 2c praésam 
pratipraso jahi “smite the dispute of (my) opponent” is a more forcible 
mode of expression than for instance prasam jahi and any other term for 
“opponent’’, Involving an element of ‘abundance’ it may be a favourite 
device in forming popular phrases or slogans: in Dutch ijskoud is “‘ice- 
cold ice”; witter dan. wit “more white than white”’, i. e. “‘as white as pos- 
sible”. It also meets the want for ‘Klangfreude’, the mere repetition of a 
sequence of sounds satisfying the aesthetical needs of speaker and hearer. 
It is often an impressive device, to which many poets attached great 
value on account of the suggestive power inherent in it. It helps to excite 
the interest; or at least to arrest the attention, of the audience and has a 
mnemonic value which has made it a favourite feature in formulas, prov- 
erbs, aphorisms etc. °) Indian instances are to follow further on, in Greece 
Hesiod wrote, O. 266 4 62 xaxt) Bovdy 1H Bovdedoarts xaxtorn; a French 
example: qui se ressemble s’assemble. In solemn and ceremonious speech 
sound repetition and the often somewhat verbose character of these 
phrases may show to full advantage: thus, e. g. in pompous Latin epitaphs: 
C. 1... 1?, 15 progeniem genut; 17, 11 honos honore; 17, 1211 pulerwm 
pulerai, and dedications: ibid. I#, 632 wé ... donis des7), Paronomasia 
though apt to degenerate into monotony may also be a great help for 
those who pursue clearness and unequivocalness: B 654 f. é« “Pédov évvéa 
vijag dyev “Podlwy... | of “Péddov augevénovto; BhG. 18, 2 kamyanam kar- 
mandm nyadsam | samnyadsam kavayo viduh. It is an excellent means of 
accentuating logical or psychological connections: B730 of « gov Oizadty, 
adh Hipttov Oiyadiijos; A 402 aideadeic Bacthijos eva aidoiow; + 270Ff.; 
Manu 3, 62 striyaém tu rocamandyam | sarvam tad rocate kulam, Tiven if 
synonyms or substitutes were available an idiomatic, paronomastic 
repetition is sometimes preferred for the sake of distinctness, emphasis or 
objectiveness. It renders excellent services in formulating an antithesis: 
BhG. 8, 20 yah sa sarvesu bhiitesu | nasyatsu na vinasyati. 
Very often paronomasia reflects the recurrence of the same ideas or 
events in reality: ¢ 384 f. teua@ ... tovmdrw; 6 415 ddivmr déddvgot; Manu 


2, 218 khanan khanitrena “digging with a spade”; 3, 94 bhiksdm ca bhik-— 


save dadydt “‘he should give alms to the mendicant”; 172 parivittah part- 
vella yaya ca parividyate. Besides, the procedure under discussion is an 


5} Of. also O. Ritbel, De usu adnominationis apud romanorum poetas comicos, 
Halle 1882; H. V. Canter, Rhetorical elements in Livy’s speeches, AJPh. 39 (1918), 
p. 53 ff.; G. Landgraff,. Archiv fiir Lat. Lexikogr. 5 (1888), p. 166. 

..°) For Latin see e.g. A. Otto, Die Sprichwérter... der Rémer, 1890, p.. XXXII, 
7)» See J. Marouzeau, Traité de stylistique appliquée au latin, Paris 1935, p. 60 f. 
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effective means of cementing or linking together smaller or larger units 8). 
“Schon das blosze Wiedererklingen der gleichen Wurzel (bildet) ein Bin- 
demittel fiir die betreffenden Glieder des Satzes und Ofters sogar das 
Einzige”. ®) Paronomastic combinations not rarely involve a tendency . 
to balanced structures and a certain edeviuia. Incidentally — but seldom 
in deliberate style—a paronomastic combination may be due to chance 
or to the speaker’s inability to express himself otherwise: the nurse entered 
the nursery; BhG. 6, 3 karma kdranam ucyate “action is called the means”. 
This may be an excuse for ‘Klangfreude’: Ram. 1, 52, 8 kaccit te sambhrta 
bhrtyah “are your servants maintained. well?’ Occurring frequently in 
Sanskrit, Slavonic 1°), Lithuanian, Greek, Latin and elsewhere the phenom- 
enon must be of considerable antiquity. 

A point of special interest concerns the semantic specialization often 
found in paronomastic combinations. In the Dutch zijn slag slaan the noun 
slag does not mean, in general ‘“‘blow’’, ‘‘stroke’’, or whatever other Eng- 
lish word may serve as a translation, but “hit’’, the expression meaning 
“to make (or: score) a hit’’: this narrowing of the sense of slag is due to 
the implication involved in the combination z2jn slag: the successful stroke, 
the stroke that hits what is aimed at by the person who strikes and, who 
in “striking” makes the most of an opportunity. In a similar way, the 
Dutch zijn gang gaan does not mean “‘to go any way” but “to take one’s 
own line, to do as one pleases etc.” (the Scots say: gang yer ain gait); but 
now. the verbs have also undergone a semantic change or specialization: 
the phrases may be ‘metaphorically’ used in many circumstances. The 
King of Kings is not only, in a literal sense, a ruler of those who rule, but 
implicitly the king of all, and, moreover, no ordinary king, for this phrase 
(compare in French: le malin des malins, la ville des villes) “signifie celui 
qui est vraiment le roi parmi les rois, celui qui représente le mieux le type 
Roi.” 4) In a phrase the rain rains any transferred. meaning is however 
excluded. 

The phenomenon under discussion is, finally, at the root of many cases 
of play upon words, i. e. the more or less humorous use, in a given. context, 
of words having the same or nearly the same sound with different mean- 
ings so as to express an unusual or surprising combination of thoughts 
or ideas: Plaut. As. 476 sceleste, non audes mihi scelesto subvenire? “you 
wretch won’t you help me, poor wretch that I am?” 1#); Ram. 2, 9, 33 
ramo ’raémo bhavisyati “R. will become unpleasant’. 

No paronomasia proper is, according to the above definition, the fre- 


8) L. Spitzer, Paronomasie im Spanischen, Stilstudien, II, Miinchen 1928, p. 105 f. 

®) Reckendorf, I.c. 

10) See e.g. R. van der Meulen, Die Naturvergleiche in den Liedern und Toten- — 
klagen der Litauer, Thesis Leiden 1907, p. 7 f. 

11) ¥F. Brunot, La pensée et la langue, Paris 1936, p. 691. 

12). For an exhaustive collection of instances occurring in the works of this poet 
see J. M, G, M. Brinkhoff, Woordspeling bij Plautus, Thesis Nijmegen 1935, p. 89 ff. 
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quent juxtaposition of related or identical word-stems which do not be- 
long to the same syntactic group: Kal. R. 9, 81 itthamgate gataghrnah 
kim ayam vidhattém?; 10, 67 rama ity abhirimena vapusa tasya coditah | 
namadheyam gurus cakre, and innumerable other instances of yamaka. 
It may however be safely assumed that the great predilection for. the 
repetition of sound.combinations was largely stimulated by the important 
part played in Sanskrit, from the earliest times, by real,.i. e. syntactic 
etymological -_paronomasia, the more so as there existed a great variety 
of possibilities of what might be called semi-paronomasia. That is to say: 
the components of a paronomastic group may without belonging, strictly 
speaking, to the same syntactic unit in a more limited sense of the term 
be syntactically related: in Kal. R. 11, 2 krechralabdham api labdhavarna- 
bhak, k. belongs to the non-expressed object, l.. to the non-expressed 
subject; in 11, 89 nirjitesu tarasd tarasvindm | satrusu pranatir eva kirtyate 
the instr. t. belongs to nirj. (object), the gen. far. to pr. (subject); 1,. 55 
tasmat ... goptre guptatamendriyah | arhanam arhate cakruh; and perhaps 
also 1, 58 papraccha kusalam rijye | rajyasramamunim munih. Yamaka, 
however, also comprises the repetition of sequences of sounds without 
any etymological relation whatever: Kal..R. 1, 93 pradose dosajitah. 

Although it should be readily admitted that in.the Vedic poems. this 
phenomenon also not infrequently hypertrophied so as to create the im- 
pression of misuse and artifical exaggeration it would be unwarranted to 
regard its occurrence as mere artificiality. Guérinot 1%) may at least in 
part of the instances be right in contending that this figure resulted from 
industria, his other qualification —scienter usurpatur —is liable to rouse 
misunderstandings. 

A related phenomenon which may be discussed in close connection 
with paronomasia proper is the juxtaposition of two vocables. which 
though etymologically cognate cannot. be said to express similar or closely 
related meanings. RV. 2, 9, 2 Agni is invoked to be a protector lokasya 
nas tane tantindm “for continuation of our offspring and of our own. per- 
sons”: fan- “continuation” and tani- “body” belong to the same. root 
tan- “to spread, to extend’’, but this relationship is not apparent.to the 
casual observer. This pseudo-paronomasia, attesting likewise to the early 
interest in sound combinations, has no doubt also contributed to the 
enormous praparione. assumed by the yamaka device in Indian sty- 
listics. 
However, a note of warning is not out of place here.. Whereas for in- 
stance RV. 7, 11, 5 imam yajiiam divi devesu dhehi an etymological con- 
nection between divi and devesu does, from the point of view of modern 
science, exist, many other passages where any genetic connection must 
be:denied or called in question may in the eyes of the ancient poets have 


13) Guérinot, De rhetorica vedica, p. 88, approvingly cited by N. Fukushima, 
Journal of the Taisho Univ. 6-7 (1930), 2, p..137; see.also Renou, Etudes epee 
et pee net I, p. a 
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been absolutely similar in character. Being no students of etymology in 
the modern sense of the term these poets and thinkers as a rule relied, in 
their ‘linguistic’ and ‘philosophical’ ‘speculations, on’ mere similarity in 
sound. There could, for them, hardly exist any difference between figura 
etymologica, paronomasia proper, and pseudo-paronomasia, because it 
was the mere repetition and similarity of sounds which would strike them in 
the first place and which made the greatest appeal to their imagination !). 
Not rarely these juxtapositions may be regarded as a source of know- 
ledge of the connections assumed to exist between various concepts and 
entities, cf. e. g. RV. 1, 52, 1 dditydso aditayah syaima “may we be free 
(like) the Adityas”. The very frequency of alliterative groups could easily 
lead them to put such phrases as RV. 6, 6, 3 vand vananti “they conquer 
the forests” on a par with real paronomasia. Also in their attempts to gain 
an insight into the hidden relations between the natural phenomena and 
into. metaphysical and psychological problems such pseudo-etymologies 
as that prajaya- “victory” is identical with praydga- “fore-offering” 
(SB. 1, 5, 3, 3) were no less useful to them than etymologies which are 
scientifically speaking sound and tenable. The stylistic effect of the numer- 
ous pseudo-etymologies occurring in Vedic texts is however another 
accession to the considerable number of ‘repetitional figures’ in these 
texts. Thus, AiB. 2, 4, 5 a completely untenable argumentation tanina- 
paiam yajatt. prano vai tantinapat, sa hi tanvah pati “he worships T., T. 
is breath, for he protects the bodies” results in a repeated occurrence of 
a definite sound combination. Examples could easily be multiplied almost 
infinitely: TS. 6, 1, 3, 5 arrows (éara-) are stated to have been scattered 
(asiryanta), becoming the Sara-grass, “and that is why sara-grass is called 
gara-grass”; SB. 13,.8, 3, ‘13 krtvé yavén vapati, agham me yavayan wi 
“he sows barley grain, thinking ‘““may they ward off sin from me” ,1;1,3,4 
trtro ha va idam sarvam vrtvd Ssisye; AiAr. 2, 1, 5 pratdyata pratdyiti tat 
pratar abhavat, etc., ete. 

Most of the above functions and characteristics of paronomasia are 
proper to Vedic paronomasia; not rarely the same instance shows two or 
three of them. 

The combination subject and verb occurs for instance: RV. 1, 6, 1 
rocante rocand divi “es leuchten die Lichter am Himmel”; 3, :6, 7 divas 
cid a te rucayanta rokdh; 2, 24, 5 sand ta ka cid bhuvand bhavitvad “part of 
these creatures must be ancient’; 8, 45, 9 na yam dhirvanti dhirtayah 

“whom injurers do not injure”; AiB. 6, 18, 7 vahati ha vai vahnir dhurah 
“the bearer bears the yoke”’. 
Of special interest are combinations such as RV. 10, 161, 1 ( = AV. 3, 


11, le; 20, 96, 6c) grahir jagraha “seizure has seized” in which the subject 


creates the impression of being ‘a vague concept’; 3, 1, 12 janitd yo jajana; 


4). For a. detailed discussion of this ‘point see my article “The etymologies’ in 
the ancient Indian brahmanas’, Lingua 5 (1955), p. 61 ff. Cf. also A, Minard, Trois - 
énigmes sur Jes cent chemins, II, Paris 1956, p. 62; 94. 
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1, 129, 11; 1, 182, 6 darma darsista; AV. 1, 12, 2 yo agrabhit parvasya 
grabhitad; 3, 25, 1 uttudas tvot tudatu “let the up-thruster thrust you up”; 
VS. 4, 24 vicitas tvd vicinvantu “let separators pick thee out’’: like many 
other subjects of these paronomastic expressions the upthruster was a 
divine power of vague character and incidental occurrence, supposed to 
manifest every time when a special action takes place, one‘ of the so-called 
‘Sondergétter’ or ‘Augenblicksgétter’, spirits which preside over any 
specific activity in the moment it takes place and which were considered 
to be concerned only with that activity %). These expressions therefore 
denote the being active or the manifestation of such a power or ‘person’. 
To the powers whose name occurs in similar constructions belongs the 
wind: AV, 4, 5, 2 na bhimim vato ati vati; RV. 1, 28, 6 (MS. 2, 7, 16) vato 
vt vdty agram it; RY. 10, 137, 2 (AV. 4, 18,2) dvdv mau vétau vitah; 3 
a vita vahi bhesajam; AV. 4, 15, 16 vdtu vatah; 7, 69, 1 sam no vdto vatu. 
Other meteorologic phenomena described in the same way are rain: RV. 
5, 84, 3 varsanti vrstayah; AV. 5, 19, 15 na varsam maitravarunam | brahma- 
jyam abhi varsati; dawn: AV. 7, 69, 1 gam usd no vyucchatu “weal for us 
let dawn shine forth’; lightning: Comm. on Pan. 1, 4, 90 orksam prati 
vidyotate vidyut; cf. KenaUp. 4,4; BhigPur. 9, 14, 31 etc. The essence 
of ‘rain’, ‘lightning’ being the performance or occurrence of the process 
_ and a special agent being unknown, the ‘power’ or force of nature itself 
is viewed as substance and subject, as well as process and verb. Cf. also AV. 
4, 39, 1 samnamah sam namantu “let the reverencers pay reverence’’. 
The name of the god Dhatar ‘“‘the Founder or Establisher’”’ is frequently. 
combined with the verb dha- “to place, establish’? which expresses-his 
activity: RV. 10, 184, 1 = AV. 5, 25, 5 dhdta garbham dadhdatu te “Dh. 
must place your embryo”; 7, 17, 2 dhata dadhdtu disuse “let Dh. bestow 
on his worshipper...’ (the correspondent verse in other texts has daddtu); 
7,17, 1 dhata dadhatu no rayim; 19, 31, 3. Similarly, AV. 6, 19, 1 f£. pava- 
minah punitu ma “let the purifying one purify me” (ef. RV. 9, 97, 31); 
6, 119, 3 vaisvanarah pavité ma pundtu. 

- In this connection mention may be made of RV. 10, 109, 5 = AV. 5, 
17, 5 brahmacdri carati “the Vedic student goes about”; and especially 
of juxtapositions of the type represented by Kans. 135, 9 brahmacari 
carati brahmacaryam “the Vedic student applies himself to study of the 
Veda”. Cf. also the type AiB. 6, 9, 6 prajah prajdyante. AV. 6, 121, 1 
visind pasdn vi sya “an untier, do thou untie the fetters”. Other instances 
are: AV. 4, 25, 5 rayim me posam savitota vayus ... suvatim; SB. 3, 3, 2, 8 


vicitas tua vicinvantu (formula) and vicetdras ta enam vicinvanti (text) 


“Jet the pickers pick thee ...’’ Compare also AV. 6, 85, 1 varano varaydia | 
ayam devo vanaspatih “the v., this divine forest-tree, shall ward off”, the 
noun varana- being the name of a tree which was supposed to possess 

8) See H. Usener, Griechische Gétternamen, Bonn 1896, p. 75.ff.; 279 ff.; A. B. 


Keith, The religion and. philosophy of the Veda and eee Haevard 1925, 
p. 667 s.v. fe tack 
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magical virtues, is etymologically ‘connected with the verb var- and used 
in incantations intended to ward off evil 16); 10, 3, 4; 7 varano varayisyate. 
There are also more or less artificial.combinations: AV. 6, 98, 1 adhirajo 
rdjasu rajayatai “may he king it as over-king among kings” (Whitney- . 
Lanman). 

This type recurs in other inion. In Garman der Pluse. flieszt; an’. 
inscription on a Swiss house: laszt Neider neiden, laszt Hasser hassen ...; +") 
Latin occurrences are not very frequent: 1%) Plaut. Rud: 300 si eventus 
non evenit; M, G. 34 ne dentes dentiant; in Greek, Hes. 0. 486 xduxvé xoxxd- 


. et; a 325; and with variation in the choice of words: Ter. Andr. 709 in- 


cipit .... initium. As is well known, the Semitic languages form such 
‘indefinite expressions’ of the type Ar. gatala gatilun “a killing one killed” 
i. e. “somebody killed”, in German “Hiner tétete”; or “ein Tétender war 
titig” might also be a possible translation, although in actual usage “Ei- 
ner” may be opposed to “another’’. 19) “Die Paronomasie kann aber auch 
ausdriicken, dasz das Subjekt die ihm eigentiimliche Tatigkeit ausiibt 
oder das ihm bestimmte Geschick erleidet’’. °°) 

Some special cases are: Kaug. 82, 13 sunitir no nayatu; SB. 3, 2, 2, 14 
yady wu vratadughd na duhita “if the vrata-cow does not yield milk”; ChU. 
2, 24,1 brahmavddino vadanti, The nominative may be an attribute or 
apposition: BarU. 4, 3, 23 yad vai tan no pasyati, pasyan vai tan na pasyati ; 
RV. 5, 1, 8 marjalyo mrjyate “fond of cleansing, he is cleansed”. The adj. 
is in the superlative: RV. 10, 2, 5 yajistho devim rtuso yajati.. The subject 
is a participle: RV. 3, 8, 5 jato jayate sudinatve ahnam,; AiB. 1, 7, 12 pava- 
manah pavate; BarU. 4, 2, 3 etabhir va etad dsravad dsravati; ef. SB. 3, 2, 1, 
29 ato vd hy endm pravisan pravisaty ato vd jdyamdno jayate “"... and in 
being born he is born from it”. In a more elaborated and artificial way: 
Kal. R. 10, 31 anavdptam avaptavyam na te kimcana vidyate. Post-Vedic 
examples are: Mbh. 11, 16, 41 yan avandanta vandinah; BhG. 3, 14 anndd 
bhavanti bhitani; 6, 10 yogi yunjita satatam dtmanam “let the disciplined. 
man ever discipline himself” (Edgerton): i. e. “let the yogi apply himself 
to what is his essential function” ; ViPur. 1, 19, 73 team yajanti ca yajvinah. — 
Not rarely a construction of this type is equivalent to constructions with 
prepositional groups etc. in our languages: BhG. 9, 30 bhajate mam ana- 
nyabhak “is devoted to me with single devotion”.— Passive constructions 


%) See og. V. Henry, La magie dans l’Inde antique, Paris 1904, p. 53; 92. 

1%) In a Dutch proverb: Gods molens malen langzaam “the mills of God grind 
slowly” the paronomasia is ‘indirect’, because molen “mill”? comes from the Latin 
relative of malen ‘to mill, grind’’. - : ; 

18) “Vereinzelt’’, Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 95. 
- ®) For details seo Reckendorf, Synt. Verhiltnisse, p. 439 f., who elsewhere (Uber 
Paronomasie in den sem. Spr., Giessen 1909, Einl.) observes that these constructions 
may be regarded.as “der klassischste. Ausdruck dessen, was Kant analytische 
Urteile nannte”’; ef. also C, Brockelmann, Hebriiische Syntax, Neukirchen 1956, Pe 49, 
' 20) Brockelmann, 0.¢., p. 50. 
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are: VS. 7, 17 apamrsio markah (pseudo paronouras™); Ram. 1, 57, 8 
tapas ca sumahat taptam. 

Compare also the types AiAr. 3, 2, 6 prajapatih prajah srstva vyasramsata 
and Mbh. 1, 41, 22 putradharmo hi hato hanti. A nom. and an absolutive 
e.g. BhG. 15, 20 etad buddhvd buddhimdan sydt (pregnant construction) “. 
would have true enlightment”. Compare also RV. 9, 67, 22 yah pola sa 
pundtu nah; (TB. 1, 4, 8, 1 yah pitah sa p. mit). 

Often the verb and an instrumental belonging to the same syntaahis 
group are etymologically related: RV. 7, 10, 1 a bhati bhdsd “he is bright 
with brightness”; 7, 5, 4 and 13, 2 socisé sosucdnah; 7, 16, 10 piprhi partr- 
bhih; 7, 17, 1 susamidhd samiddhah; cf. also 10, 15, 8 “eat the oblations 
with pleasure, he the eager with them the eager’: usann usadbhih (con- 
cordance, similarity). RV. 2, 33, 5 the paronomastic combination is en- 
larged by an alliterative term deriving from a different root: havimabhir 
havate yo havirbhih “who invokes him with invocations, with oblations” 
(see further on). Compare also the type represented by RV. 10, 174, 1 
abhivartena ‘havisa | ne abhivdorte | tendsman brahmanas pate | *bhi 
rastrdya vartaya 4), 

Re closer inspection some subdivisions may be distinguished: AV. es 

, 7 jyotih pradisa disanté “pointing out light through the fore-region” 
is an example of an instr. spatii 7). An instr. instrumenti occurs AV. 3, 
25, 5 djami wajanyd (d-aj-); 5, 14, 8 pratiharanena hardmasi;.4, 34, 2 
pitah pavanena; cf. also 7, 48,.1 rakdém aham suhavad sustuti huve. At times 
the main function of the instr. is to specify the idea contained in the root: 
RV. 2, 35, 8 pra jdyante virudhas ca prajabhih “ ... propagated themselves 
with offspring”; cf. AiB. 3, 10, 4 ete. prajayate prajayd anes ya evam 
veda; RV. 7, 4, 8 manasé mantava u, ef. in Avestan, Yt. 5, 7 mananha 
mainimna, — These modes of expression remind us of Latin eoantetparts 


of the type (Cic.) ad fam. 8, 6, 4 si Partht vos nihil calficiunt nos frigore | 


frigescimus: “‘durch das Hinzutreten von frigore wird frigescimus ge- 


steigert, der Gegensatz zu calficiunt stiirker und das Ganze aus dem Gebiet _ 


des Metaphorischen abgedriingt zu den eigentlichen Bedeutungen dieser 
Verben’”’ 23), 

The instrumental is already in the Reveda a not infrequent accom- 
paniment of a passive verb form deriving from the same root: RV. 3, 17, 1 
sam aktubhir ajyate visvavarah “... he is anointed with ointments”; 4, 7, 1 
dhayt dhatrbhih. Renou **) seems to go too far in contending that the 
instrumental akiubhir in RV. 10, 14, 9 ahobhir adbhir aktubhir vyaktam 
“nest 14 que pour faire jeu avec le verbs, & la faveur des allitérations 
précédentes”’; it is rather the word for “water’—i. e. “the rain” (?)— 


3) Cf. AV. 1, 29, 1 and see Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 29. 

22) We cannot enter here into a critical discussion of these traditional terms. 

23) H. Haffter, Untersuchungen zur altlat. DaghtgrsvTaei, Thesis oes i. Br. 
1934, p. 11. 

#4) Renou, Etudes védiques et pininéennes, I, Paris 1955, p.- 58. 
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which might impress us as superfluous; cf.,also VS. 35, 1 dyubhir ahobhir 
aktubhir vyaktam “distinguished by light, by days, ny nights”. For the 
rest this is an example of pseudo-paronomasia *5),. 

.. Not rarely however such an instrumental primarily serves to emphasize " 
tha idea expressed by the verb; it is, to use a German term, “‘ausmahlend’’**), 
AV. 4, 36, 3 sarvéms tant sahasd sahe (cf. 4) may, it is true, even in| 
historical times have conveyed the ‘literal sense’ “all those I overpower 
with power”, that does not alter the fact that sake alone could in a less 
emphatic way express the same idea (cf. e. g. 2, 4, 4). Cf also 1, 28, 3a 
(= 4, 17, 3a) yd éasaépa sapanena and 3, 10, 12 and elsewhere tapasd 
fapyamana “‘paining herself with penance’, that is: “giving herself to 
severe austerities”. As a rule an adverb may in translating do duty as a 
counterpart of the original Sanskrit. Cf. e. g. RV. 6, 48, 2 ajasrena socisd 
sosucac chuce; 10, 141, 4 (VS. 33, 86) suhkaveha havamahe “we call here 
with good call’, i.e. “we call well, effectively, in a manner suitable to the 
occasion ete.’ (ef. AV. 7, 47, 1b); AV. 2, 13, 5 suvrdhd vardhamanam 
“srowing well, in a satisfactory manner’; it must be remembered that 
the adverb su “‘well’’— which always qualifies a verb and tends to be more 
and more prefixed to nouns ete.—is by itself not strong enough to be of 
much use in vigorous style *”);.6, 62, 3 shedaya sadhamddam. madantah 
“here revelling in joint revelling with Ida”, i.e. “revelling together with 
I.”’; similarly 7, 109, 3. Similar instances are found in the cognate lang- 
uages:.in Greek, e. g. Plato Symp. 195 B gedvywr wuyf té yieas.“‘entflicht 
fliichtigen Laufes” °8) “fleeing very hastily”; Epin. 974 B 4 68 puyy pedyer. 

In Greek and Latin most instrumentals used in this way are accom- 
panied by an adjective: y 87 dxddeto Avyed dlddow “died a woeful 
death”, i.e. “perished mournfully”; 4 412 Odvov oixtiotm Bavdtw “T died 
most pitifully’; Hdt. 6, 12 ete.; in Latin, Plautus, Capt. 595 macular: . 
maculis luridis; Epid. 626 pingere. pigmentis ulmeis; iratus tracundia; *°) 
in Lithuanian we find (Schleicher, Les. 268) didi diauksmai dzaiktis “to 
take great pleasure’; in Slavonian, (éatpaca Batya péya), cudichit se 
éudomi . velikomt and without an adjective: sdnomi stipati “to sleep 
a sleep” °°); in Gothic (xai épopydnoar pdfov péya*)) jah shtédun 


5) For the etymology of aktu- see M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgef. etymol. Wérterbuch 
des Altindischen, Heidelberg 1953, p...15. : 

8) Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax I, p. 256; Von Geisau, 1. F. 36, p. 257, n. 2. 

2) For su see e.g. Wackernagel, Altind. Grammatik, II, 1, ‘Gottingen 1905, P. 
81. It is teresting to notice that according to Patafijali, on Pan. 2, 1, 36 sd- in 
analyzing a compound should Be replaced by a synonym: summulht: Sobhanam 
mukham asyah. ‘ 

38) C. Schmelizer-C. Harder, ] Platois aicoahls Dialogs. Vv, Berlin. 1915, p. 128. 

*) In Latin ‘‘in erster Linie volkstiimlich, daneben ender precnliony jeeieny 
Hofmann, o.c., :p. 436 f.). 

30) . See Delbriick, L.c.; Brugmann, Grundrisz? II,: 2, PB 536 £.;. 643. f.; J. Zubaty, 
LF. 3, p. 126 ff. 

31) For the Semitic influence on these constructions ~~ “die analogen flasssehen 
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agisa *2) mikilamma, etc. In Avestan, Yt. 5, 90; 91. In these constructions it 

‘is the adjective which gives a “Bereicherung der Verbalvorstellung”’ 9). 
Vedic instances with an adj..are RV. 10, 191, 3 (AV. 6, 64, 2) samdanena vo 
havisa juhomi “TI offer for you with the same oblation”; 1, 15, 3 tebhir me 
sarvaih samsravair | dhanam sam sravayamasi; 16, 7, 2. Cf. also BhG. 11, 
21 stuvanti tvam stutibhih puskalabhth. 

An adverb is added AV. 5, 28, 6 tredha jatam janmand “triply born by 
birth”, i. e.:“‘triply-born”. 

In Vedic prose instrumental and verb are found connected. in various 
phrases of a ‘technical’ meaning, e. g. JB. .1, 233; 2, 113 etc. yajitena ya- 
jeta “one should worship the gods with a sacrifice”; cf. e. g- also Mbh. 7, 
69, 28 yajfiath ... istvd; 2, 45 tam etena samtainena samtanoti, no doubt 
also a technical expression *4); AiB. 1, 29, 12 etena santyad samayati “he 
appeases with this (pada), being a means of appeasing”’ **); 2, 4, 1 adpri- 
bhir &prindti; VaikhSmS. 4, 1 indhanair indhayet “kindle with fuel-sticks” ; 
7, 3 proksanaih proksya “after having sprinkled with the formulas destined 
for sprinkling”. Other phrases are: AiB. 2, 33, 8; 35, 4 prajdyate.prajaya 
pasubhih “he is propagated with offspring ... ”’; SB. 3, 5, 1, 26 manasa 
manyeta (cf. RV. 10, 180, 6); GobhGS. 4, 4, 33 tapasd tapyamana (formula). 
Post-Vedic examples: Manu 2, 75 pavitrais caiva pavitah; Mbh. 1, 27, 14 
duhkhena duhkhitah; 3, 75, 27. and. ‘ausmahlend’ BhG. 9, 29 ye bhajanti 
tu mam bhaktya;.18, 34 dhrtya dharayati (‘‘firmly’’). Compare also AiB. 3, 9, 
1 tam praisaih praisam aichan ‘‘they sought to start it (the sacrifice) with 
‘the directions” (see also further on) and participial constructions such as 
AV. 12, 3, 14; 25 pitah pavitrath. 

These constructions are also found in ‘etymological explications’ : AiB. 
2,1, 1 tam vai yupenaivayopayams, tam yad yiipenaivdyopayams tad yi- 
pasya yipatvam “they obstructed them by means of the yiipa (sacrificial 
post); in that they did so, that is why the yiipa has its name’, an instance 
which however may represent.a case of pseudo-‘etymological figure’; 3°) 
3, 9, 2 tam praisaih praisam aichan. yat p. p. at., tat praisandm praisatvam. 
‘tam purorugbhih pradrocayan (the root ruc-) yat p. p., t. purorucdm ‘puro- 
rukivam ; similarly, 4 tam vittam grahair vyagrhnata . . 

It is slag used in arguments: AiB. 2, 40, 4 frotrain vai brahma, érotrena 
hi b. srnoti; 8 ydjyayad yajati. prattir vai ydjyd. Again a form.of repetition 
apt to appear in discussions of a technical character carried on in the 
archaic way; ChU. 5, 1, 8. The instr. may be the second member of a 


Redensarten... haben nur den Ankniipfungspunkt geboten” — see F. Blasz- 
A. Debrunner, Gramm. des neutest. Griechisch, Géttingen 1913, p. 119. 

.%2) The verb and the noun though exhibiting different ablaut grades, belong 
etymologically together. 4 

83) Brugmann, o.c., p. 536. 


34). See W. Caland, Das Jaiminiya-brahmana in Auswahl, Amsterdam 1919, Pp 137 = 


35) See D. J. Hoens, Santi, Thesis Utrecht 1951, p. 86. 
38) The word is etymologically connected with yu- “to attack, join” ‘e.g. by 
T. Burrow, The Sanskrit language, London 1955, p.: 197. pee 
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compound: AiB. 5, 9, 3 nartupraisath presitavyam; 8, 9, 4; 14, 4; 19, 2; 
_Mbh. 6, 106, 77 vavarsa saravarsena meghah. 

Compare the types AV. 11, 7, 23 yacca prdnati prainena, and RV. 6, 48,3 
suditibhih su didiht “leuchte fein mit schénem Lichte” (Geldner): cf. RV. . 
2, 23, 4 sunitibhir nayasi trdyase janam (cf. Kaus, 82, 13 sunitir no nayatu). 

The etymologically cognate dative is a phenomenon of comparatively 
infrequent occurrence: RV. 6, 9, 7 amartyo ’vatitaye nah “der Unsterb- 
liche soll uns gnadig sein zur Gnade” (Geldner); 5, 72, 3 juselam yajitam 
istaye: although isti- has, in. contradistinction - to fsti-, etymologically 

-speaking nothing to do with yaj-.their being juxtaposed may be due. to a 
predilection for paronomastic combinations 37). 

Ablative combinations are e. g. AV. 14, 2, 7; AiB. 5, 30, 11 aie: 
Chu. 6, 4, 2 apagdd ddityad adityatvam, cf. 1; 3 to, 

The verb combines with a locative: RV. 8, 92, 16 tena ninam made . 
madeh; AV. 5, 29, 9 sayane sayanam; 7, 96, 1. AiB. 1, 30, 11 pratisthiyam 

-evainau tat pratisthapayati ; 2, 6, 16; 10, 10, etc.; Mbh. 4, 21, 41 U. sayanam 
sayane; of. BhG. 7, 9 tapas cismi tapasvisu. A passive verbal form RY. 
10, 85, 28 patir bandhesu badhyate. Cf. also an instance of pseudo-parono- 
masia: AiB. 3, 9, 3 vedydm anvavindan. 

: A large collection of those phrases which run parallel toa figura ‘etymo- 
logica proper would :for instance be of interest. Thus Mrech. 10, 12 ghu- 
syate ghosandyam “it is proclaimed in the Pregerauen | 10, 11+ ghosedha 
ghosanam (ghosayata ghosanam ). 


Special mention must be made of the groups constituted by vocative a, 


and verb: RV. 10, 125, 4d srudhi sruta “hear, thou famous (or heard-of) 
one’’ (also AV. 4, 30, 4), cf. also RV. 1, 44, 18a ete. srudhi srutkarna “hére 
hérenden Ohres”. (Geldner); 9, 97, 31. RV. 8, 17, 9 ortani vrtrahat jahi 
no doubt means “O thou that art the one who kills the Vrtra, kill the 
vrtras (inimical powers)’, i. e. “give evidence, now also, of this ‘specific 
quality”. 8) AV. 5, 14, 8 agne prtandsdt prianadh sahasva i.e. “O A. 
.perform your characteristic task’; cf. also AV. 5, 14, 9 krtavyadhani 
vidhya *°); in Vedic prose e. g. SMB. 1, 8, 4; Gobh. 3, 6, 4 samgrahana 
samgrhdna (formula). The vocative is also involved: in instances of the 
type AV. 2, 29, 5 arjam asma arjasvati dhattam “give him refreshment, 
ye two that are rich in r.”; representatives of refreshment, powers who 
are rich in it are invoked in order to give of it; the vocative is no senseless 
tautology, but a confirmation explicitly stating that the powers which 
are invoked actually possess érj-: whoever possesses is able to give %). Cf. 
‘also 4, 7, 4 vi te madam madavati | garam iva pataydimasi (against the 
intoxication of the one who possesses it). The vocative brings the person 
addressed into immediate personal contact with the speaker: AY. 6, 114, 


.. *)- See also Renou, o.c., I, p. 58. 

8) Cf. Renou, Etudes védiques et PapEonNe I, p. 62. 
: *) See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 245, 

48) Cf. also AV, 6, 14, 2a. > 
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1 it is repeated and recurs, moreover, in a compound: yad devd devahe- 
danam | devésas cakrma& vayam, this compound which is of some frequency 


in these texts .(e. g. RV. 7, 60, 8) is not replaced by hedanam and a pro- 


nominal genitive. ‘Le vocatif fonctionne en somme comme une sorte de 
renvoi, de répercussion emphatique a la chose énoncée’’, #4) 

A verb and an adjective qualifying the subject may belong to the same 
root: RV. 2, 24, 9 siryas tapati tapyatuh. 

The verl and an adj. qualifying an instromental belong t6 the same 
root: RV. 3, 14, 5c = VS. 18, 75c yajisthena manasa yaksi devan. 

Combinations of nominal stems are not rare: AV. 2, 7,.5 saptaram etu 
' gapathah “let the curse go to the curser’’ (ef. 5, 14, 3c; 5 ete.); 3, 22, 3 
yena deva devatim agra dyan; 4, 14, 1; 4; 8, 1 sa raja rajyam anu manyatim 
tdam; 4 vyaighro adhi vaiydghre “a tiger, upon the tiger’s (skin)” (cf. KS. 
87, 9a ete. vy. vaiy. a.); 4, 18, 4; 35, 2 yam papica brahmane brahma; 5, 24, 
~ | savité prasavandm adhipatih “the Impeller is lord of the impulses” ; (ef. 
6, 23, 3); 5, 26, 1 yajumsi yajite; 6, 92, 2; 108, 4; cf. also 8, 100, 4 ddardirah 

.. dardarimi. Paronomasia may help to accentuate agreement or simil- 
-arity: AV. 4, 18, 4 priydm priydvate “like a sweetheart to a lover’; display 
of characteristic qualities: 4, 31, 3 vasi vasam naytisat; cf. also 5, 25, 8c; 
29, 1c; 15, 1d; magical effectiveness 6, 65, 2 nirhastebhyo nairhastam: the 
handless shaft which is cast at the handless ones is obviously called so 
because it is expected to make handless; cf. also 6, 108, 4 “make me pos- 
sessed of medha (‘‘wisdom’’) with the m. of those possessing m.”. An adj. 
qualifying a subst..and another subst. are. parnanlesnon juxtaposed : 
_ AV. 6, 71, 3 vaisvdnarasya mahato mahimnda. 

There are many combinations of a noun and a derivative or of different 
derivatives: AV. 1, 35, 3 indra wendriydni ... ; 2,1, 4 vacam iva vaktari; 


2, 2, 1 divya deva; AiB. 2, 7, 4 yo vai phaginans bhagan nudate; 12 le, 


Foamncaile sarvayuh sarvayutvaya. 

A nominative and genitive of the same stem are found combining i in a 
polyptotic way, e.g. BarU. 1, 4, 14 tad etat ksatrasya ksatram yad dharmah 
“dh. is the authority of the ksatriya class”: ksatra- denotes “authority”’ 
-as a ‘concept’ as well as its manifestation in the social group which wields 
it. In the speculations of the upanisads the question is discussed what it 
is by which the organs function, what is the life-breath of life-breath, the 
eye of the eye: BarU. 4, 4, 18 Aste ) pranaeys pranam uta caksusas caksuh 

-ete, 42) 

Often however the ganiige dejrends on a derivative containing ' the 
‘same stem: RY. 2, 23, 18 gavam gotram ‘“‘herd of cows’; AiB. 5, 2, 2 in- 
drasyendriyam “the specific power of Indra”; AV. 16, 1, 9. Or both words 
derive from the same root: with an adjective: AiB. 7,27, 1 pdpasya va 
ime karmanah kartéra dsate, no doubt a natural mode of expression, oc- 
curring in a quotation: “there sit those doers of an evil deed”. J B. 2, 130 


41) Renou, -ibidem, — 
42) See also further on, 
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yantur yantrena “mit (der) Stiitze des Stiitzens” (Caland, rather: “of the 
supporting one”), in a series of liturgical formulas beginning with the 
oft-occurring devasya tva savituh prasave: obviously with the specific power 
of the power-substance ‘Support’. Often in the construction used in ‘ety-. 
mological explications’ of words, e. g. JB. 2, 141 tad vighanasya vighana- 
tvam “‘that is the being v. of the V.”, i. e. “that is why V. is called V.”, 
“that is the origin of the name V.”.. Cf. also Mbh. 14, 19, 40 katham etani 
sarvant | sarirani saririndm | | vardhante; BhG. 7, 10 buddhir buddhimatam 
asmi | tejas tejasvinam aham; Kal. R. 10, 64. gurutvena jagadguroh. In 
Greek: A 323 to ydo yéoas éoti yeodytwr. 

Gen. and verb e. g. AiB. 7, 34 1 bhaksitasya bhaksayami (formula). 

A substantive and an attributive adjective are not rarely etymo- 
logically related: AV. 4, 15, 4 varsasya varsato (varsantu) “of raining rain”: 
here the repetition may be supposed to emphasize intensity and steadiness: 
“let gushes of r. r. rain along the earth”. Compare in Latin suavis sua- 
viatio 43), Dutch een hoge hoogte; German das leuchtende Licht (R. Wagner); 
AV. 5, 27, 1 gukra socimsy agneh. In an invocation: “great is your great- 
ness” AV. 7, 29, 1 mahi tad vam mahitvam, no doubt an instance of inten- 
sive and emotional repetition; in a refrain: RV. 8, 47, 1-ff. switayo va 
titayah. RV. 4, 50, 3 parama pardvat “the most distant distance’; 10, 95, 
14 pardvatam paramam gantava u; AV. 3, 18, 3; 6, 75, 2; cf. also RV. 10, 
187, 2 = AV. 6, 34, 3 yah parasyah pardvatah; AV. 7, 26, 2; ApSS. 22, 4, 
27, Cf. JB. 1, 187; 2, 152 param pardvatam agacchat; AiB. 3, 15, 1, no doubt 
an expression of frequent occurrence in daily usage, cf. in Dutch in de 
verste verte niet “not by far” or “not in the least” (Ausdrucksverstarkung) ; 
RV. 2, 3, 6 tantum tatam; RV. 9, 23, 4 madyam madam; AV. 2,13, 5 vasah 
prathamavasyam ; 7, 77,.2 tapisthena tapasa; JB. 2, 134 samdham samhitam ~ 
atitya “mit Ubertretung der abgeschlossenen Ubereinkunft” (Caland), 
apparently a standing or more or less ‘technical’ phrase. JB. 1, 135 nava 
navatayah “nine groups of nine’’; cf. also BarU. 4, 4, 17 (stanza) pafica 


paticajanah “the five groups of five’; Mbh. 14, 27, 18; ViPur. 3, I, 15 ete. 


sapta saptarsayah, the compound substantive “the seven rgis, the seven 
stars of Ursa Major,” having obviously lost its etymological sense: cf. Fr. 
une quarantaine de quarante jours, Germ. erste Primadonna “*); Manu 3, 
181 bhasmaniva hutam havyam; VaPur. 88, 66 patni pativrata, and in the 
Ram. etc. the type 2, 12, 24 abhiriimasya raémasya. 

The adj. forms part of a sub-group: ChU.4, 9, 3 dcarydd dhawwa vidyd vidita. 

Avestan examples are Yt. 5, 76 arazvydat patti vacanhat; 10, 88 bare- 
ziste paitt barazahi; in Latin we find: Plaut. Poen. 1197 0 patrue mi pa- 
truissime, like some of the above instances a case of ‘Uberschwang’, 4) 
Cf. BhG. 11, 43 gurur garia yan ‘most venerable guru”. 


43) For Latin, see O. Raebel, De usu adnominationis apud romanorum poetas 
comicos, Thesis Halle 1882, p. 30. 

44) See e.g. IK. Nyrop, Das Leben der Worter, Liaipaie 1923, p. 148 ff, 

45) Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 91: “Gesteigerte Identifizierung wie bei 
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An interesting combination occurs RV. 4, 22, 3 yo devo devatamo jaya- 
manah. 

A remarkable case of paronomastic Ausieienevarauonys is also RV. 
7, 56, 6 subha sobhisthah “an Pracht die Prachtigsten’’ (Geldner) 4%): the 
instr. is added to emphasize the idea expressed by the superlative. 4”) The 
whole stanza is worth quoting because it contains no‘ less than three 
paronomastic ‘figures’ in succession: yamam yesthah euhe Sobhisthah 
sriya sammisla ojobhir ugrah. 

There are some instances of case-forms of nominal sonueutde with 
the prefix su- which are equivalent to adverbial phrases in our languages: 
RV. 3, 8, 3 sumiti miyamdnah lit. ‘erected with good erecting”’ i. e. “erec- 
ted well’; 7, 1, 21 suditi sino sahaso didihi. With these instances we may 
compare the ‘etymologic predications’ of the type RV. 4, 50, 7 brhaspatim 
yah subhrtam bibharti ‘“‘who keeps B. well-nourished”’ ; pee 17, 1 
C. athainam susamcitam samcitya. 

The share of the adverb in the total number of occurrences seems to be 
small: AV. 2, 6, 4 mitrenagne mitradha yatasva “with (thy) friend, O Agni, 
strive in friendly wise’, where four parallel texts have -dheye instead of 
-dha; 7, 53,°7 devam devatra stiryam aganma; cf. also 4, 14, 7; compare 
also Mbh. 1, 38, 19 bhaiksavad bhiksamdnaya; BhG. 4, 15 pirvath pirva- 
taram krtam (intensive duplication); 5, 27; 9, 9 uddsinavad dsinam (14, 
23). In Greek we find Arist. Eccl. 730 ydger od dedgo ... xadr xadds; in 
Latin much favoured by Plautus, e.g. Bacch. 207 unice unum, surviving, 
in Romance idioms, as Lomb. nof novent ‘‘very new, quite new” 48). 

Often the two words involved in the paronomasia are separated by 
other elements. A favourite type is represented by two examples in RV. 
1, 6,.3: ketum krnvann aketave | peso maryd apesase “giving a beacon to 
the one who has no beacon, colour, O men, to the one who has no colour’; 
ef. also RV. 1, 9, 2 em enam srjata sute | mandim indraya mandine | cakrim 
visvani cakraye “‘(lasset) den berauschenden fiir den rauschliebenden I. 
(strémen), den Wirksamen fiir den alles Wirkenden!’’ (Geldner); 2, 10, 4 
jigharmy agnim havisa ghrtena; cf. AV. 1, 15, 3; 4. Compare, in Greek B 
437 f. xijovnes ..... xnodooortes. Both terms are not rarely seperated by a 
vocative: RV. 1, i, 7 mayabhir indra mayinam. . 

Sequences such as RV. 1, 10, 1 gdyanti toa Ne / “inouiihy arkam 
arkinah “‘the singers praise thee in song... ”’; 2, 11, 11 mandantu tva 
-mandinah sutasah; AV. 4, 36, 10b ( = 5, 14, 6d) asvam ivdsvabhidhainya 


den komparativischen Wendungen findet sich im Uberschwang der entziickten An- 
rede”’. Cf. also O. Raebel, De usu adnominationis apud romanorum Dares comicos, 
Thesis Halle 1882, p. 30. i 

4) See also Brugmann, Grundrisz IT’, 2, p. 543 ( ‘ausmalend”’). 

47) For ‘Steigerung’ of a superlative see e.g. L. Spitzer, Italienische Umgangs- 
sprache, Bonn 1922, p. 183 f.; Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 90 f.... _..... 

48) See Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, p. 95; 196; W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik 
der roman. Spr., Leipzig 1890-99, II, p. 554; TH, p. 166; J. van Leeuwen, on Arist. 
Nubes, 554 (Leiden, 1898). 
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are not rare. Other examples are: RV. 10, 35, 4 revat sanibhyo revati vy . 
uchatu (words which are found connected in other passages also); 2, 23, 4 

mahi tat. te: mahitvanam; 2, 27, 8 maht vo mahitvam; 3, 8, 10 srigdnivec 

chrngindm; 2, 9, 4 agne yajasva havisa yajiyan; 2, 11, 10 ni mayino dana- . 
vasya mdyah. AiB. 5, 24, 14 prajapatim vai prajaé anuprajdyante. Sentences 

such as SB, 3, 5, 3, 10 savité vai devandm prasavitd could likewise hardly 

be expressed otherwise. 

. A negative adjective is sometimes followed by its positive counterpart: 

RY. 10, 79, 6 “nicht spielend und doch spielend” (Geldner *)), In view of 

the tendency to antithetical expression this type of phrase may have 


‘enjoyed some popularity in the spoken language. Compare the Greek 


Bédec 0b Yéhetc. 
- Other combinations worth mentioning are: active and middle participls 
of the same verb: RV. 3, 5, 7 usantam usanah (reciprocity) — cf. in Homer, 


A 451 ddddvtwv te xai dAdvpévov; A 410 #0 eBay’ Ho Bad? dov;— 


two other verbal forms: AV. 5, 28, 4 vardhaya vavrdhanah “thyself. in- 
creasing, do thou increase him” (parallelism and interdependence); part. 
and finite verb: AV. 5, 114, 3 siksanto nopa sekima (opposition); the con- 
struction AiB. 2, 35, 5 yo sya sirtyas tasmai startavai “to lay low whom 
he has to lay low’: again the tendency to repeat the idea conveyed by . 


_ the root instead of using synonyms or vague substitutes; the type AiB. 3, 


2, 4 retah purusasya prathamam sambhavatah sambhavati “seed comes 
into existence first when man c, i. e.”: another example of a. syntactic 
peculiarity determined by habits of thought: parallels and coincidences 
supposed to exist in the phenomenal world are described in a style which 
is characterized by parallelisms and repetitions. An active’ participle 
sometimes combines with a verbal adjective in -ta-: RV. 9, 89, ie vanvann 
avatah “vincens invictus”’ ;.96, 8; 11; ef. also 8, 99, 8. 

‘Two forms of the same stem, but different in gender, are combined e. g. 
RV. 1, 160, 1... antar iyate | devo devi ... stiryah emphasizing identity 
in sank and eee also 2, 33, 8 maho mahim; 2, 35, 4.tam asmera 
yuvatayo yucdnam |... part yanti “him, the youth, the young maidens 

”: 5 devaya devir didhisanti annam ‘‘divine (women) desire to bestow 
food on the divine one’’; 9, 95, 3 usatir usantam; cf. also 5, 19, 4 ajamija- 
myoh “chose qui entre fréres et scours n’est pas compatible avec état de 
frére et scour’ 5°); 2, 15, 6 ajavaso javinibhir vivrécan (opposition); 3, 4, 8 
sarasvait sdrasvatebhth (relationship, association); AV. 3, 12, 5 devi de- . 
vebhih 1); 14, 1, 49 patye patnim; ChU. 4, 4, 1 satyakamo ha. jabalo jabalam 
mitaram dmantrayam cakre (relationship); BarU. 2, 4, 4 priya bata are nah 
sati priyam bhdsase; IéaU.1,1 yat kim ca jagatyam jagat; Mbh..14, 20, 2 
brahmani brahmanam .. . drstvai; Manu 2, 216 yuvatindm yurd bhuvi | . 
vandanam keuryat (similarity). Also in kavya: Mrech. 8 16 hamsi hii 


7 48) ‘Goldner, Der Rig- veda tibersetzt, IIT, p..261, anes the Latin nolens volens. 
. 5) Renou, Etudes védiques. et paninéennes, I, pi. 64. 


51) devi deva- also in other mantras. 
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parityajya; Kal. R. 10, 56 painyau patyuh (unity). In an enlarged form: 
ViPur: 1, 19, 13 jagaddhatri jagaddhatari; in a compound IévG. 2, 37 nadi- 
nadah. Differently Ram. 3, 4, 12 jagatim jagato gatim. Compare, in.Greek 
the polyptotic ¢ 154 f. iaveoxer ...... mag’ odx edélwy EDeloiion (euice the 
hyperbaton) 5°). 


~It may therefore be true that from ihe standpoint of efficiency and. 


‘modern’ or matter-of-fact style most of the constructions hitherto dis- 
cussed in this chapter involve an element of redundancy. Renou 5) is of 
course right in stating that instead of RV. 4, 17, 18 ksiyantam tvam aksi- 
yantam krnott “he makes somebody who dwells quietly an unsettled one’’ 
the later language could have used *aksaytkaroti, but this is neither to 
concede that in later usage that compound verb was a necessity nor 
to deny the existence of any stylistic difference. The former expression 
_ is typical of archaic and religious style, the latter lacks the emotional 
value, the special flavour of antiquity, poetry, or popularity which make 
these ‘redundancies’ so suited to the needs of the religious masses. 

Special mention must be made of those cases in which words deriving 
from the same root are co-ordinated within the same syntactic group: cf. 
AV. 8, 24, 5 krtasya kdryasya ca; 4,.23, 7 yaj jatam janitavyam ca kevalam; 
5, 27, 6. vasavas catisthan vasudhdtaras ca; BarU. 2, 1, 6 jisnur haparadjisnur 
bhavati “he becomes victorious, unconquerable”’; 2, 1, 3 ahar ahar ha sutah 
prasutah bhavati; Manu 3, 271 gavyena | payasd padyasena ca; BhG. 2, 52 
srotavyasya srutasya ca; VaPur. 10, 52 buddhan’ buddhatamams .caiva; 
MtPur. 2; 26 avijieyam avijiiatam. Etymologically related words may 
occur in succeeding clauses so as to accentuate an opposition: Manu 3, 171 
parivetla sa vijieyah | parivittas tu pirvajah (cf. 172). 

. It may be remembered that in enumerations not rarely words pasted 
from the same root are placed side by side: AV. 3, 5, 7 ye rajano rajakrtah ; 


3, 10, 9 rtain yaja rtupatin | drtavdn uta hayandn; 4, 4, 8; 4, 39, 9 namas- ~ 


karena namasa; cf. in Latin fidet et fiduciae (Plautus) 54), 6, 82, 1 dgacchata 
dgatasya | néma grhnimy dyatah; 3, 12, 9b = 9, 3, 238b ayaksma yaks- 
mandsanih “free from y., y.-effacing”’: transferring the negative. property 
by which it (the water) is characterized to others. Here also the ‘parono- 
mastic combination’ is, in view of the scarceness of anaphorical words 
and of the tendency to repeat the main concepts or clue words as often as 
the ideas for which they stand are referred to, no ornament. 

» Having given some account of those types of assonance which depend 
upon the repetition of the same stem or root, one more complicated type 
in which a paronomastic combination is expanded by a term deriving 
from the same root may be illustrated by a few further examples: RV. 10, 
90, 16 yajitena yajfiam ayajanta devah “with the sacrifice the gods sacri- 


ficed to the sacrifice’; 1, 10, 1 arcanty arkam arkinah, in n which the same © 


52) Cf. Wackernagel, ‘Vorlésingen; IT, p. 194. 
588) Renou, Etudes védiques et paninéennes, I, p. 64. 
- 54) More examples are given by Raebel, o.c., p. 23. 
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root recurs three times; AV. 6, 39, 2; 43,1; AiB. 1, 1, 10 prajaya pasubhih 
prajanayatt prajdtyai; an epic example is Mbh. 12, 139, 8 varyamdno ?pi 
papebhyah | pipadtma paipam icchati; cf. 1,49, 8. CE, in Greek, B 474 do 7 


_aindhia nhaté aiydy ainddo: Gvdges .....;. Hes. Op. 382 goyor én? goym _ 


épydleadar; Soph. Aj. 866 advog ady@ axadvoy gpéoe. With a compound 
GobhGS. 3, 8, 10 havirdhutim hutva. Even fourfold repetition, though 
rare, is not absent: RV. 4, 25, 4 nare narydya nriamadya nrndm “fiir den 
mannhaften, miannlichsten Mann der Manner’. Though creating the 
impression of ‘Klangfreude’ BhG. 2, 20 nayam bhiited bhavitd va na bhiiyah 
could hardly be formulated otherwise; cf. 10, 5 bhavanti bhava bhitandm. 

Paronomastic repetition of a word group occurs e. g. Mbh. 1, 47, 36 dharme 
sthitim sthito dharme. 

_ Paronomastic sempeunde are e. g, AV. 2, 27, 6 karmakrt- seca out 
(Whitney-Lanman), i. e. “efficacious One’’; 4, 24, 6 karmakrtyaya (Indra 
was born) for doing deeds; 1, 25, 1 dharmadhrt- “maintaining dharma”; 
1, 30, 4 sattrasad-; 19, 9, 2 kriakrta- “the done and undone”’, a ‘polar’ ex- 
pression for “everything”; 10, 2, 9 priyapriydni “things dear and not 
dear”; 5, 20, 12 acyutacyut- “stirring the unstirred”; 6, 63, 2 tigmatejas- 
“of keen keenness”’; 5, 18, 13 garagirna- “one who has swallowed poison” ; 
11, 5, 20 bhdtabhavya- “past and future’’; 8, 10, 13 yajRayajfiya- (the name 
of various simans); 5, 30, 10 bodhapratibhodau. Manu 3, 65 aydjyaydjana- 
“sacrificing for men unworthy to offer sacrifices’; BhG. 8, 8 abhydsayo- 
gayukta-; 13, 20 karyakaranakartrtve (often in more or less technical ternis); 
Ram. 4, 9, 3 etc. pitrpaitdmaha-; 27, 20 nadndnddavinddita; very often in 
kavya: Mrech. 7, 5 karikarasamabahukh .... One of the terms involved in 
paronomasia may form part of a compound: Homer, I 46 f. é stovtoxd- 
gowot véeoot | advtov éxtmAdoac; RV. 1, 118, lld; 3, 15, 2a; 4, 1, 5b ete. 
usaso vyustau “at the first gleam of dawn”’; 2, 34, 12 usaso vyustisu; 1, 5, 5 
sutapdune sula ime ... yanti “these pressed (juices) come to the one who 
drinks the soma juice’; 2, 4, 1 deva addeve jane “the god among those who 
are devoted to the gods”; 2, 6, 3 girbhir girvanasam “with invocations 
(thou who art) fond of invocations”; 7,.14, 1 devaya devahitibhih |... 
dagema; V8. 7, 13 suviro virin; AV..12, 3, 42 nidhim nidhipa; 2, 27, 1; 4, 
27, 1; 6, 52, 2; JB. 1, 11 hasti hastyasanam; SB. 3, 2, 2, 2 yathd madhu 
madhukrto nirdhayeyuh; the above BarU. 4, 4, 17 paiica paficajanah; BhG. 
7, 23 devdn devayajo yanti; Kal. R. 9, 17 patim patidevatéh. Compare RV. 
3, 6, 10 ridvari riajatasya. A mystery may be solved by the explication of | 
aname: AV. 5, 11, 2 kena jatendsi jdtavedih. Here belong also such well- 
known epic phrases as Mbh. 3, 52, 5 bhimo bhimapardkramah accentuating 
the etymological meaning of the proper name Bhima; 3, 67, 23 raja rajya- 
paribhrastah; 1, 44, 6 janamejayam jandh; 45, 5; 2, 24, 30; ef. Br. P. 148, 
2 rdvano lokaraévanah; Ram. 3, 11, 75 puspitdn puspitagrdbhih; 1, 58, 10 
nilavastradharo nilah; Rim. 2, 26, 13 mirdhni mirdhabhisiktasya; 34, 44 
(cf. 4, 18, 12) vane vanacaraih; 2, 7, 18; 9, 38; ef. also the type Ram. 4, ll 
yuddham yuddhavisérada. Often in post-epic phraseology: SkPur. Kkh. 
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37, 67 dosau sunirdosau; 81 vrtto vrttanakhah; VaP. 9, 71 pirvesim api 
purvajam ; BrP. 150, 7 daruno darunakrtih. A kind of ‘climax’: Mbh. 1, 50, 

An interesting type is represented by AV. 1, 29, 5 asapainah pees 

“without rivals, rival-slaying”’; 5, 23, 6 etc. visvadrsio adrstahd. Cf. also 

Mbh. 14, 19, 3 ama&ni mircblshiannt? BhG. 18, 2. -A related combination 
is RV. 7, 66, 2 sudaksa daksapitara; cf. AV. 4, 23, 4 sujdiam jdtavedasam ; 
anticipating a sort of yamaka favoured by the poet of the Ramayana, this 
repetition seems to have been rather uncommon in.the mantras of the 
Atharvanic style. The phrase Ram. 1, 57, 18 yastukadmo mahdyajiiam is 
based on a simple figura etymologica yaj- yajiiam *). Also in’ technical 
literature: AthVPar. 70b, 16, 3 sasatyah satyavarjitah; in puradnas ete. 
VaPur, 6, 43 ajfidne jidnamdninah. Cf. also the not uncommon type Ram. 
2, 14, 59 sumantram mantraja ... pratyuvaca.. 

Other types are RV. 4, 45, 4 mandino Ee ern Mbh. i 43, 15 
niramsur iva gharmdmsuh; 45, 19 niyatdtma mahatma ca. 

The words of a clause or sentence are sometimes arranged in such a way 
as to juxtapose forms of the same root or stem: in Latin, Plautus Mere. 
345 tla anim decem in pectore incerti certant; in Sanskrit: AV. 6, 112, 2 
trayas tribhir utsita yebhir san; 1,9, 1 asmin vasu vasavo dhdrayantu; 3, 14, 
6; 4, 24, 2; 5, 30, 8; AiB. 8, 20, 2 so ’bhistkto ’bhisektre brahmanaya hira- 
nyam dadydt; 8, 23, 6 (stanza)... atyagad rajfio mayam maydvattarah; 6, 5, 
1 stotriyam stotriyasyanuripam kurvanti; ChU. 6, 9, 1 yatha ... madhu 
madhukrto nististhanti; Mbh. 14, 19, 18 manist manasa viprah | pasyan 
dtmanam dtmant; BhG. 5, 27 sparédan krivd bahir bahydn . .. ; 7, 24; 8, 23; 
24; 13, 33; 18, 75; Ram. 2, 39, 17 sa sujaia sujatini vaidehi prasthita vanam 
| bhiisaydmasa gatrani tair vicitrair vibhisitaih; MtPur. 11, 34 kamaydmasa 
kamartah; BrPur. 7, 83 apibat ... / yogt yogena; RV. 1, 160, 3 may be 
quoted in illustration of the tendency to place paronomastic terms on 
either side of the caesura: sa vahnih putrah pitroh pavitravan | pundti dhiro 
bhuvandni madyayd. Similarly, AV. 33, 6 tvam hi visvatomukha | visvatah 
paribhir ast; 6, 1, 3 sa ghi no devah savita | sdvisad ... ; 6, 6, 2 yo nah soma 
susamsino | duhsamsa adidesatt; 6, 39,2... yasasam yasobhir | yasasvinam ; 
cf. 6, 43, 1. Sometimes both members of the paronomastic group are di- 
vided by the pause at the end of a stanza: AV. 3, 20,7 f..... vajinam | | 
vijasya :.. ; 10, 3, 4 f. varano varayisyate | | varano varaydtai. It is clear 
that here paronomasia has a binding force, facilitating the transition 
between the stanzas and connecting the ideas expressed in them: “... 
‘this varana amulet shall shield you (against fear)... / / the varana shall 
ward off....”. AV. 6, 19, 2 with its repetition of the last pada of st. 1 
amplifies it into a longer sentence indicating also the purpose of the pro- 
cess: pavamdnah pundtu ma | | p. p. ma | kratve daksaya jivase. A similar 
transition may serve to pass on, from a statement about. the ‘history’ of a 


. 55); See Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 45 Rem, 
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magical instrument, to the person on whose behalf the rite is performed: 

AV. 6, 4, 5 f. kustham nirdvahan | | imam me kustha piirusam tam & vaha 
tam niskuru. In many cases homoioteleuton and non-paronomastic allit- 
eration fulfil a similar function *). Cf. in Homer A 802 geia 6é x duptites 
xexunotac dvdoas atti; Hes. O. 664 f. Cf. also Mbh. 14, 17, 28 tamasa 
samvrtajndnah | samvrtesv eva marmasu; 20, 6 etad eva vyavasyanti karma 
karmets karminah; 22, 18 bhogan bhunkte bhavan yadi; 23,.7 yasmin praline 
pralayam vrajanti | sarve pranah pranabhrtam sarire ...-; 28, 26 bhagavan 
bhagavadbuddhya .... bravimy aham; 34, 44 vatsye | vane vanacaraih saha; 
35, 6 ity uktah sa... | gurund guruvatsalah; Ram. 2, 40, 43 savatsd vatsa-. 
kGrandt; 42, 18 rémam ... gacchaniam | lokandtham andthavat; 48, 18 
saham gaur wa simhena | vivatsa vatsala krta; 19; 45, 29 yadcamdanesw tesu 
tvam bhaktim bhaktesu darsaya; 46, 27; 29; 47, 19; 48, 32; 49, 5; 3, 2, 23; 
25; 6, 16; 10, 4; 12; 1, 56, 16; 4,°4, 20 ete. Other procedures worth men- 
tioning are: AV. 1, 15, 3cd tebhir me sarvaih samsradvair | dhanam sam sra- 
vayamasi; 4cd. Mbh. 14, 18, 11.yatha ca dipah sarane | dipyamdanah pra- 
kagate; Mbh. 5, 128, 50; 129, 7 etc. Ram. 2, 49, 5 tiksnd sambhinna maryada 
| tiksnakarmani vartate; 14, 10 agratas te parityakta | parityaksyami ji- 
vitam; 20; Mbh. 14, 25, 1; 29, 10; Kal. R. 8, 90. Here paronomasia has 
been made'a means of forging verses. Paronomasia may even occur at 
joints of two stanzas: Mbh. 14, 17, 22 f. Frequently in kavya, e. 8. Mrcch. 
8, 23 vesyam avesasadrsa-. 

Of special syntactic or stylistic faterest are, inter alia, the ims 
passages: RY. 2, 8, 2 ajuryo jarayann arim “without being subject to 
decay causing the enemy to decay’’, cf. 2, 16, 1 indram ajuryam jara- 
yantam ; 2, 28, 11 svapne bhayam bhirave mahyam aha, where bhirave qual- 
ifies mahyam ; 3, 1, 5 kratum pundnah kavibhih pavitrath; 19 mahan mahibhir 
atibhih; the tendency to place forms deriving from the same stem in close 
proximity is especially clear in instances such as 3, 8,.9 deva devandm api 
yanti pathah “the gods betake themselves to the gods’, where. devandim 
belongs to pathah; cf. also 3,.7, 7; 7,.10, 4 rudram rudrebhir & vaha brhantam 
| ddityebhir aditim visvajanyam; 2, 9, 1 nt hota hotrsadane ... asadat. A 
complicated and hardly natural. combination is 7, 18, 16 indro manyum 
manyumyo mimaya “I. frustrated the zeal of him who frustrated the zeal”. 
If the juxtaposition of etymologically related terms entails, as is the case 
in part of the above passages, hyperbaton or transposition of words (de- 
parture from the normal word order) its effect on the ear and the mind of 
the hearer is so much the greater 5”). 

We cannot discuss in this chapter the juxtaposition seoriplidsa: by 
RV. 5, 11, 4 agnim omane ‘ornate kavikratum; a. ornanal constitutes a 


58) See further on, and ‘Alliteration und Reim im Satzbau des Atharvaveda’, 
Acta Or. 18, p. 50 ff. 
57) For hyperbaton see e.g. L. Lindhamer, Zur Wortstellung im Gtischisdhen: 
Thesis Miinchen 1908; Havers, I.F. 31, p. 230 ff.; ee Debrunner,’ 0.c., IT, 
p. 697 f. 
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syntactic Eroue, a. is anaphorically repeated at the beginning of all padas 
of this stanza:.‘‘in choosing A. they choose one who...”’. 

Probably due to the same inclination to place words seepying from the 
same root side by side is also a word order like that found RV. 2, 15, 2 sa 
dharayad prthivim paprathac ca. 

Some post-Vedic passages may be added in which two words pages 
to the same root are placed side by side although they form part of differ- 
ent.word groups: Manu 2, 94-na jatu kémah kamanam | upabhogena sa- 
myatt (the gen. depends on u.);.126; a hyperbaton such as Manu 8, 44 
yauha nayatt ... | mrgasya mrgayuh padam is not uncommon in a great 
variety of texts; Ram. 4, 16, 11 daksind sd pradaksinam. Ram. 1, 47, 3 ma- 
rutim sapta saptandm | sthanapala bhavantu te; 48, 13 tac chruted raghave- 
noktam | vakyam vakyavisdradah | pratyuvdca ... visvamitrah; 2, 39, 17. 
' Cf. with polyptoton, Asoka K. 14, 13 gaddhd sa hoti pitt piti dhamma- 
vijayassi “that love has been attained which pertains to the conquest of 
religion’?; ViPur. 1, 17, 36 bhayam bhayandm apaharini.sthite | ney 
ananie mama kutra tisthati (bh. m. k. t. belong together). 

From the frequency of the passages in which two or more paronomastic 
- constructions are linked together it may be concluded that they did not 
fail to make a vivid impression on the minds and the ears of both poets 


and audience: RV. 2, 6, 3 tam tva girbhir girvanasam | dravinasyum dra- - 


vinodah | saparyema saparyavah “dich, den Lobbegehrenden, wollen: wir 
unter Lobesworten, dich den Schitzebegehrer, du Schatzegeber, pfleglich 
pflegen”’; 2, 15, 1 pra ghd nv asya mahato mahdni | satya satyasya karanant 
vocam 2, 22, 1 sainam sascad devo devam satyam indram satya induh; 2, 23, 
1 gandndm tea ganapatim havamahe kavim kavinim upamasravastamam. | 
jyestharajam brahmandm brahmanas pata & nah srnvann itibhih sida sdda- 
nam; 2, 24, 11. sa devo devin prati paprathe prthu “the god has become 
larger. largely (so as 0 be) ata to the (other) Nie 2, 26, lab; 6, 
18, 4; 32, 3.. 

‘Complicated isbancer: are RV. 2, (26, 2 virebhir viran. Pe a vanu- 
§ yatah, and 6, 48, 3 ajasrena socisé sosucac | chuce suditibhih su didihi, 
instructive is also 3, 7, 4 mahi tvdstram irjayantir ajuryam |... vahato vahan- 
tt: subject and verb are placed at the end, dirj. is separated from mahi 
which syntactically belongs to it. Other instances are: RV. 10, 109, 5 = 
AV. 5, 17, 5 brahmacari carati vevisad visah; and with ‘paronomastic 
triplication’ of the same root: 5; 27, 2 devo devesu devah patho anakti “god, 
god xav’ éoyjv among the gods, ...” 5); 6, 98, 1 adhirajo- rdjasu raja- 
yatat; 4,15, 4 sarga varsasya varsato | varsantu prthivim anu, no doubt with 
an intended magical effect; 4, 32, 1; 5,.2, 3; 6, 33, 2; 39, 2; 48,1; 7,5, 1 
( = RV. 1, 164, 50) yajitena yajiam ajayanta devah. 

One example may be commented upon at greater length. AV. 1, 34, 
being a text used, inter alia, in a ceremony for superiority in disputation 


58). See also H. Oortel, Zum altind. Ausdrucksverstiirkungstypus satyasya satyam, 
Sitz, Ber, Miinchen 1937, p. 38, n. 3. ; 
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(see Kaué. 38, 17)—the ambitious disputant is to enter the assembly 
whilst chewing the sweet herb mentioned in the text—and to secure the 
devotion of a beloved person. The five stanzas of which the text consist 
exhibit no less than fifteen occurrences of the word madhu- “sweet’’, the. 
main property of the plant with which the rites are to be performed in 
order to put the disputant in possession of a ‘sweet tongue’, and to make 
him ‘sweet’ in a more general sense of the term, i. e. pleasant, agreeable, 
attractive. In st. 1 which runs as follows: iyam virun madhujata |. ma- 
dhund*®) ted khanaimasi | madhor adhi prajatasi | sé no madhumatas kydhi 
the padas a and c express, with variation, the same thought: “the plant 
is honey (sweetness)-born”, i. e. “identical with, or a representative of, 
sweetness” °°), This plant, of such nature, is, the poet states, dug in order 
to come into possession of sweetness. This statement, written down in a 
matter-of-fact style, would however be incompatible with the context 
and the magical purpose of this collection of formulas. The very repetition 
of the central idea which is both inherent in the plant and intended to be 
transferred to the person on whose behalf the rite is performed, the double 
statement of the origin, i. e. of the nature and identity of the plant, are 
magically suggestive and effective. The idea of sweetness is by means of 
the plant and the text, conjured up and materialized. The honey-plant 
must make this man possessed of honey, his character must be that of the 
plant, his deeds and behaviour must be ‘honeyed’ (st. 3; 4) in order to be 
superior among his fellow-men (st. 2). Here also the repetition of the same 
word stem is no play on words in any modern sense of the term. —- Compare 
also such suggestive lines as Ram. 4, 10, 2 andthasya hi me nathas tvam 


eko natha nandana. In other texts: VS. 6, 11, varso varsiyasi yajite yajia- — 


patim dhah; MSS. 3,1, 25 dhata dhatuh pituh pitainasto gharmah. — 
The discussions and motivations of the brihmanas and upanisads not . 
infrequently lead to accumulations of paronomastic constructions: AiB. 
5, 22, 12 f. devandim va etan mithunam yad brhadrathantare, d. eva tan mi-. 
thunena mithunam avarundhate, d. m-ena m-m prajadyante prajdtyat. pra- 
jdyate prajaya pasubhir ya evam veda: here two ritual concepts are stated 
_ to be “a pairing of the gods’’, as this means propagation, and as knowledge © 
of, and insight into, the mythical processes means participation in them, 
the man who knowing this performs definite rites will have offspring. Cf. 
‘also 3, 7, 12 samtatam rea vasatkrtyam samtatyai. “the v. is said continu- 
ously with the re, for continuity”; 3, 10, 3; 1, 16, 13; 5, 23, 5, Ibid. 5, 23, T 
f. devdndm eva tad yajhiiyam guhyam nama ‘prakasam gamayatt, tad enam 
p. gatam p. gamayati. gachati p. ya evan veda; 5, 29, 6 agnind. vai tejasd 
ratris tejasvaty, ddityena tejasdhas tejasvat: the author did again not want 
any stylistic variation; 5, 33, 4 evam eva sa yajito na risyati, ies da 


a Should we read madhune, cf. 6, 136, 12; if so d ait b are eatintions of the aN 


same thoughts. 
60) The first pida = 7, 56, 2a where madhu(-) is to follow three times. See also 
Yaska, Nir, 10, 16. 
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anu yajamano na risyati; 30, 12; SB. 3, 2, 2, 2 yajnena vai devd imam jitim 
jigyur yaisim iyam jitth where we would say: “the gods ... gained that 


triumphant position which they now possess”; 3, 3, 1, 10; BarU. 2, 1, 17 


tad esim prénadnim viyjitanena vijidinam dddya. Of special interest is the 
oft-recurring etymological explication exemplified by JB. 1, 105 tad yad 
imaml lokin djayams, tad ajydnim ajyatvam “because they conquered 
these worlds, that is why they are (called) ajyas (lit. that is the being 
ajyas of the ajyas)” (see above); AiB. 2, 36, 3; 3, 9, 3 etc. These parono- 
mastic constructions may be embedded in a balanced binary structure: 
AiB. 8, 25, 3 ksatrena ksatram jayati, balena balam aénute ... They may 
be complicated: ChU. 4, 16, 3 yajfam risyantam yajamano ’nurisyati. 
Post-Vedic examples are: Mbh. 14, 19, 40 f. katham ... / Sarirdni gari- 
rinam | | vardhante vardhamdnasya vardhate ca katham balam; 20, 2 brah- 
mani brahmanam kamei | jidnavyjiidnapdragam; 20, 23 havimsy agnisu 


hotarah | saptadha sapta saptasu | samyak praksipya; BrPur. 6, 47 dhar- . 


mena ratjayamasa | dharmardja imah prajah. 

In evincing a similar interest in paronomastic éonibinations of words 
the epic poets and their successors followed ancient examples. As long 
as the paronomasia remained in harmony with the above principles it 
may be regarded as essentially natural, as long as the marked appreciat- 
ion of the aesthetic element, the ‘Klangfreude’, did not dominate over 
its traditional syntactic functions, as an outgrowth of a natural procedure. 
Though obviously inspired by the desire to produce beautiful verses and 
pleasant combinations of sounds such lines as e. g. Rim. 2, 2, 27 are, in 
principle, not incompatible with the natural character of paronomasia: 
gunan gunavato deva | devakalpasya dhimatah | ... pravaksyami: “TY will 
describe the virtues of him who possesses virtues, of the god-like one, 0) 
god (king); 1; 57,14 vdsistha dirghatapasas | tapo yatra hi tepire;.58, 17 
abravit praiijalir vakyam vakyajiio vakyakovidam; 59, 5 yas tvam ... gara- 
nyam sarandgatah. Even Ram. 2, 12, 8 kim krtam tava ramena | pane papam 
mayadpt vé is in harmony with the emotional function of this procedure, 
and Mbh. 3, 155, 4 nirghatas caébhavad bhimo | bhime vikramam dsthite may 
have been composed not exclusively for the sake of ‘Klangfreude’, but 
also in order to accentuate the parallelism between nature and human 
activity or the sympathy of the former with the latter. A similar réle 
emphasizing syntactic connections is, even in works of a late period, not 
uncommon: MtPur. 4,.5 yathé bhujamgah sarpandm akasam.... ] vidanti 


margam, divygnam | divyd eva na madnavéh; accentuating genetic affinity: | 


ViPur. 3, 1, 40 harydydm haribhih sardham harir eva babhiiva ha; empha- 
sizing agreement or correspondence: Ram. 2, 12, 38 pratywodeditha kaikeyi 
raudra raudrataram vacah; Mrech. 10, 28 tena ... / dusitenipi disitah. Cf. 
e. g. also Ram. 2, 13, 8; concession or Gpposition: Kal. R. 8, 25 anagnim 
agnicit; 10, 18 ameyo mitalokas tvam. 

This is not to deny that paronomastic repetition is. often made sub- 
“servient to the effort to produce assonant and alliterative lines and pleas- 
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ant or suggestive sound combinations.: Mbh. 3, 62, 21 jagrahdjagaro graého 
. | 37, 98, 54 prahinon mrtyulokaya | ksatriyan ksatriyarsabhah. Ram. 2, 


3, 24 ramam ... | rathena rathindém varam; 20, 32 papdta sahasa devi | 


devateva divas cyuta; 23, 37 adya me ’straprabhdvasya | prabhavah pra- 
bhavisyatt; Mrech. 4,.28+ %); 10, 60. As is well known the poets are in 


the choice of their words often guided by the principle of sound repetition: 


Ram, 2, 18, 10 abhiramam aham rdmam ... ; Kal. R..18, 41 / asau tapa- 


-syaty aparas tapasvi is preceded by laldtamtapasaplasaptih which is an 
-uncommon phrase meaning “the sun which scorches the forehead”; VaPur. 


85, 25 provaca vacanam devi priyahetoh priyam priya; KiPur. 6, 23 tatah 
svasthdnam dniya prthivim prthividharah | mumoca pirvavad asau dhara- 


-yitvd dharadharah and innumerable other erempless in the greatest variety 
-of texts. 


Some special types of paronomasia or (and) POWELOvOn, ney “find a 
place here. 

A certain predilection for the combination of a noun and: a compound 
formed from the same stem or root with the privative prefix a- is unmis- 
takable: RV. 2, 15, 6 ajavaso javinibhir vivrscan “felling the slow ones 
by means of the swift ones’; 2, 26, 1 devayann id adevayantam abhy asat 
“the one who is devoted to the gods will be more than the one who is 
indifferent to them”; 7, 4, 4 ayam kavir akavisu.praceté. Thus these com- 
binations are often used to express contrasts: RV. 8, 48, 12 amartyo mar- 


_tyam avivesa; 8, 96, 4 cyavanam acyutanam; AV. 3, 29, 3; 5, 20, 8; of. 28, 


8; ef. also the type AV. 11, 5, 21 apaksah paksinas ca ye. Other examples _ 
are: ChU. 6, 1, 3 yendsrutam srutam bhavati, amatam matam ... ; BarU. 
4, 3, 22 pitdpitd bhavati etc. “a father is not a father”; 4, 4, 7 martyo ’mrto 
bhavati; cf. also.ChU. 8, 10, 1; BarU. 4, 3, 11 (stanza) asuptah suptain 
abhicikasiti; BhG. 4,18 karmany akarma yah pasyed |.akarmani ca karma 
yah; 8,.18; ef. 13, 27 and 18, 20 (polyptoton). This combination is very 


‘suitable to put into words striking contrasts, paradoxical statements, 


e. g. about the performance of achievements which at first sight seem 
impossible—we might compare the dédumwpor of antique stylistics, e. g. 


‘in Greek, Plato, Leg. 766D addic &xodic; Symp. 198A déos ddedés — : RV. 10, 


34, 9 ahastaso hastavantam sahante “though without hands, they overcome — 
him that has hands”’. : 

Some words may be added here on a type of paronomastic co-ordination 
which Vedic has in common with other ancient Indo-European languages. 
In Latin incantations word groups such as tenefe detinete; obliges sper- 


-obliges ®*) are not rare: constituting a sort of climax by anisosyllabism 


they are another clear indication of the popularity of word arrangements 


-in accordance with the principle of TMETRESInE magnitude’. . These word 


81) In ko eso ete. the lays has an case, of paronomasia more (pattapravaraka. 
prdvyto...) than the Prakrt text. 
ed) Cf, G. Appel, De romanorum precationibus, Giessen 1909, p. 141 ff. ; Hofmann, 


Lat. Umgangssprache, p,. 92 and 196;. -(Leumann-)Hofmann, o.¢., p.:548; 826. 
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combinations are on the one hand ‘sondersprachlich’: juridical, e. g. Lex 
Com. de XX quaest. ®) I, 42 lectet sublectet essent; Lex Urson. II, 1, 14 
sumere consumere; but, though “jedenfalls kaum allgemein umgangs- 
sprachlich” ®), also used by Plautus, e. g. Poen. 221 polirt expoliri, and 


Terence, Kun. 962 dico edico vobis. The example mentioned last was justly © 


qualified by Donatus as adénotc i. e. “increase, amplification”. are are 
similar instances in the Balto-Slavonian languages ®).. 

- The same device is, likewise for the sake of atfyotc suid: ‘Ausdrucks- 
verstérkung’, applied by the Vedic poets, especially if the verbs involved 
convey ideas which make a strong appeal to the feelings or phantasy of 
the hearers. RV. 10, 84, 3b ( = AV. 4, 31, 3b) rujan mrnan pramrnan 
preht satrin (notice the alliteration ) “go forward breaking, killing; slaugh- 
tering the enemies”; 9, 86, 43; ef. AV. —where this procedure is more 
frequent —16, 1, 2 rujan parirujan mrnan pramrnan, AV. 11, 7, 26 dnanda 
_modéh pramudah; TB. 3, 10, 1, 1; 3 dnando modah pramodah; TB. 2, 4, 6, 5 
m. p. &. GarU. 2 hatam visam nastam visam pranastam visam hatam... ; 
ef. also AV. 9, 2, 4 nudasva kima pra nudasva kama “thrust, O Kama, 
thrust forth, O Kama”; 5, 29, 5 yad asya hrtam vihrtam yat pardbhrtam, 
12 yad dhrtam yat pardbhriam, 6, 134, 1 srndtu grivah pra srndtisnihah; 
7, 49, lab avantu in the former, prdvantu in the latter half of the line; and 
compare 7, 5, 2 yajito babhiiva sa & babhiiva; 1, 2d. Mention may also be 


made of places such as BV. 1, 143, 8 sivebhir nah payubhih pahi...]... |: 


animisadbhih pari pahi no jah; 10, 15, 13 yams ca vidma yam u ca na pra- 
vidma; in the passage mentioned last there is no adéyoig. Similar juxta- 
- positions of verbs occur also when they do not belong to the same a es 
RV. 9, 109, 22 indur indrdya tosate | ni tosate... ugrah; 10, 97,14. 

Examples of the inverse order are, in. tat and Vedic, much ‘rarer: 
Plaut. Mere. 681, disperii, perit; AV. 2,18, 2 pari dhatta dhatta no var- 
casemam ( = 19, 24, 4) %) “wrap, set ye him for us with splendour”; 3, 29, 
2 dbhavan prabhavan bhavan *), —Cf. aise 2, 9, 2 agad age ayam |.. 
agdt: RV. 8, 36; 2 prdva... ava. 
_ Combinations of two verbal compounds are not frequent: RV. 7, 104, 25 
prati caksva vi caksva; ef. 1, 135, 8. 

Such combinations of nouns as AV. 1, 12, 2 atkdn Pars “the licakey; 
the grapples” &) may likewise be considered a kind of ‘climax’ or adfyois; 


MS. 2, 10, 3 dharté vidharté paramota samdhrk; ef. also AV. 1, 25, 3 yadt 


soko yadi viabhisokah ©); 2, 3, 1 tat te krnomi bhesajam | subhesajam ya- 


83) CIL I? 587. _ 

8) Hofmann, D.L.Z. 1934, 1166. 

85) See also E. Fraenkel, D.L.Z. 1930, 1696 f. 

bad See the commentary. Whitney-Lanman, 0.c., p. 56 who sinecassusity suppose 
the text te exhibit a mixture of constructions. 

8?) For the translations proposed see ices emai 0.0. p. 136, Cf. also TB. 
3,10, 1, 2. 

%} See Bloomfield, 8.B.E. 42, p. 251. 

89) Gf, Renou, Gramm. sanscrite, p. 95. . 
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thdsasi, in two succeeding pidas and sentences; another example of ‘dis- 
tribution’ over two units is 2, 32, 5 hatéso asya vesaso | hatisah parivesasah 
“slain are its vassals (7), slain (its) neighbouring vassals (?)’’ 7°). It should 
be noticed that AV. 8, 1, 13 the same order of words ~ which is also com- 
mon in other passages exhibiting similar combinations of ideas —is chosen: 
bodhas ca tva& pratibodhas ca raksatim 7); similarly, in a paronomastically 
co-ordinated word group KS. 37, 10.bodha pratibodha.—ApSS. 14, 33, 2 
the synonymous dhartri dharitri combine, cf. TS. 4, 4, 11, 2 dhartri ca 


- dharitri ca “the support, the upholder’; TS. 4,3, 7, 2 dhartry asi dharitri. 


An expressive turn of speech is no doubt also RV. 10, 165, 5a = AV. 6, 
28, la etc. red kapotam nudata POAT ‘with the re drive ye the dove 
forth” a) 13 

Another interesting structure is effected by combining the positive and 
comparative form of an adjective: AV. 4, 32, 4... sahurih sahiyan “pow- 
erful, very p: ”, cf. TB. 3, 7, 6, 7c ete. dharta dharuno dhariyan; KS. 31, 
14 even: dharta vidharta dharuno dhariydn; TB. 3,.10, 1, 3 sahasvan sahi- 
yan ojasvan sahamdnah; compare.TA. 4, 25, 1 sahasvdms ca sahiyadms ca. 

A positive and a superlative form of the same adjective combine e.g. 
RV. 8, 97, 10 ugram ojistham tavasam tarasvinam (notice the alliteration 


‘in the second half of the pada). Cf. the type AV. 18, 3, 5 yah parasya 


pranam paramasya teja Gdade, where the adjectives belong to different 
word groups. In this connection mention may be made of the type AV. 
7, 16,1 someviane cit samtaram sam sisddhi “however sharpened, sharpen 
him still more” 

An adjentive: and a derivative occur side by side: AV. 5, 22, 3 on pa- 
rusah paruseyah “the spotted, speckled” ’%); 4, 35, 5 yah praénadah prana- 


_dévin babhiwa. Cf. also RV: 6, 26, 2 tvaim vaji havate vajineyah. 


A -kind of gradation or at&yjoig is to all appearance also represented by 
AV. 5, 7, 9 ya mahati mahonmdna “the great one, of great height’’; 6, 16, 
3e babhrus ca babhrukarnas ca ‘both the brown and the brown-eared one’, 

Although the following passages cannot be. said to exhibit examples 
of paronomasia proper, they may find a place here. The schema of a ya- sa- 
‘period’ is sometimes used to express, by means of two etymologically 
related verb forms, an opposition. AV. 2, 9, 5 yas cakdra sa niskarat “who 
has made (i. e. is the cause of the illness), he shall unmake (cure)’”’; simi- 
larly, 3, 9, 1 yathdbhicakra devas tathapa krnuta punah “as, O gods, ye 


have inflicted, so do ye remove again”; 4, 3, 7 yat samyamo na vi yamo | 


70) -As we know already arrangements of words “with increasing magnitude” 
and a certain ‘climax’ are very. popular; cf, also the type exemplified by ae 
2, 16, 13 hatas sankho hataéd: santkhapita. 

71) See above. 4 

74) See Panini 3,.4,.44 f. ardhvadopam diiole “(the tres) becomes dry (so as to 
dry) upright” ; mrgandsam nagtah “he has perished as an antelope’’, and C. Gaedicke, 
Der Accusativ im Veda, Breslau 1880, p. 167,.168, 171. a 

73) See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 259. 
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vi yamo yan na samyamah ™) the preverbs sam “‘together”’ and wi ‘apart, 
asunder” are often used antithetically; cf. e. g. also AV. 6, 34, 4 yo vis- 
vabhi vipasyati [ bhuvand sam ca pasyati; 7, 90, 3 ef yad atatam ava tat tanu | 
yad uttatam ni tat tanu; 2,7, 3 divo milam avatatam | prthivyd adhy uttatam ; 
4, 33; Lapa nah gosucad agham | agne susugdhy & rayim; 7, 38, 1 para iyato 
nivartanam | dyatah pratinandanam. Cf. also 7, 45,3 ab. 

This ‘figure’ is apt to arise and develop in a natural manner in any idiom 
possessing similar forms, e. g. identical roots accompanied by pairs of 
opposite preverbs. The force of the opposition is, as a rule, much in evi- 
dence. Cf. e. g. the Engl. Man proposes, God disposes; Fr. qui s’excuse 
s’accuse; in Latin, Plaut. Cure. 219 valetude decrescit, aderescit labor “ ., 
decreasing, ... increasing”. A tendency to vary the utterance is probably 
not absent from passages such as AV. 2, 29, 2 dyur asmai dhehi .../ 
prajam ...adhi ni dhehy asmai; cf. RV. 1, 43, 7. 

AV. 6, 139, 1 cd will serve to exemplify another application of parono- 
masia: gatam tava pratinds trayastrimisan nitindh: the word niténa- which 


- in this sense (‘‘a shoot of a plant which grows downwards’’) seems to be 


a daagé may have been used, or perhaps even formed, under the influence 
of the tendency to construct binary units characterized by word corre- 
spondence. As is well known, more or less incidental neologisms which 
have arisen on the model of words to which they rhyme are, though not 
foreign to other speech communities and literary genres, especially fav- 
ourite in the language of magic). They are comparatively frequent 
in phrases and formulas: thus, we find in German e. g. in. Angsten und 
Bingsten ™). 

It would therefore be incorrect to regard the above instances as speci- 
mina of deliberated and artificial literary language. Even a stanza such 
as AV..4, 20, 1 & pasyati prati pasyati pard pasyati pasyati, describing the 
person who is able to see the hidden evil powers: ‘‘he looks on, he sces 
(them as they come), he sees (what is far), he sees” is not ‘art’, but an 
analytic reflection or reproduction of this person’s behaviour, i. e. of 
reality. A similar example i is AV. 2, 9, 2 dgad udagad ayam | jivanam vra- 
tam apy agat ‘this man has come, has arisen, has gone unto the troop of 
the living”; 3 adhitir adhyagad ayam | adhi jivapurd agan. 

There may therefore be room for the conclusion that paronomastic 
‘figures’ occur, in the Vedic texts, in great variety, fulfilling different 
functions. A word of warning must however be added against the frequent 
application of the term ‘pun’ to many of the types discussed or instances 
quoted, If we understand by ‘pun’ “the use of a word in such a way as to 


4) Of, Bloomfield, S.B.E. 42, p. 148 and 369. 
. %) See H. Giintert, Reimwortbildungen, Heidelberg 1914; Petersen, Am. Journ. 
of Phil. 56, p. 54 ff.; L. Bloomfield, Paul und Braune’s Beitriige z. Gesch. d. deutschen 
Spr. u. Lit. 37, p. 245 ff. - 

8) See also W. Henzen, Deutsche Wortbildung, Halle 8, 1947, P 15; L. H. Gray, 
Foundations of language, New York 1939, p. 113 f. 
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suggest’ two or more meanings or different associations, or the use of two 
or.more words of the same or nearly the same sound with different mean- 
ings so as to produce a humorous effect’’ 7”) instances of this phenomenon 
are, in the Veda, extremely rare. Scholars have indeed often been too prone. 
to ascribe to the authors of the Veda a certain eagerness for humoristic 
effects 8), As has already been stated the idea of paronomasia is far from 
being identical with ‘pun’ and Bloomfield and other scholars are no doubt 
often mistaken in using the latter term 7°). In commenting upon AV. 2, 33, 
5 yaksmam bhasadyam sronibhyaim bhasadam | bhamsaso vi vrhami te the 
American scholar argues °°) “the tautological use of bhas. and bhas. —the 
former of which does not occur in the parallel text RV. 10, 163, 4—is 
justified in the mind of the Atharvan poet, because it heightens the effect 
ofthe cumulative pun upon bhamsasah.” As far as I am able to see there 
is no question of pun here, bhas. and bhds. constituting an. example of 
tautological paronomasia, which in view of the parallel text and-the metre 
may be considered to represent a recast: there is alliteration, we may even 
say intentional alliteration, and assonance, no play on words. In connection 
with AV..19, 34, 6 fam u tvdigira iti brihmandh pirvyd viduh ynenens 
of old know you (viz. the jangida-amulet) thus as Angiras by name’, the 
same scholar §1) remarks: ‘“‘a very pretty conceit, ... nothing more than. 
a stolid pun”: in my opinion this case of assonance: jangida-: argira: is 
no example of word-play either: it is on the other hand a well-known 
practice to give two or more names to the same being or class of beings ®?). 
The statement. made by the author of TA. 1, 8, 8 kasyapah pasyako 
bhavati yat sarvam paripasyati is certainly no “pun ... of the most atro- 
cious sort” 6), but a (pseudo-)etymology, no ‘Spielerei’, but an argument 
in a serious scientific discussion in the ancient Indian style. *4) 
As .to the peculiarities of these paronomasti¢ combinations it may 
further be observed that sometimes the ‘linguistic feeling’ of the ancients 
has, incidentally or consistently, connected words which, from the stand- — 
point of modern etymological science *5), have nothing to do with each 
other: cf. e. g. the frequent predication asdrah samsdrah (see e. g. ViPur. 


7)" Murray’s New Engl. Dict. VIJ, IT, 1594. 

78) See also the author’s article ‘The so-called secular, humorous and satirical 
hymns of the Rgveda’,.Orientalia Neerlandica, Leiden 1948, p. 312 ff. 

%)- Seo e.g. M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva-veda S.B.E. 42 (1897), P. 703. 

8°) Bloomfield,.o.c., p. 322. ; 

81) Bloomfield, o.c., p. 280. 

82) See H. Giintert, Von der Sprache der Gétter und Geister, Halle (S.) 1921; 
B. Liebich, Zur Einf. in die ind. einh. Sprachw., Il, Heidelberg 1919, p.-7. See eg, 
AiB. 1, 3, 14; 7, 30, 4; SB. 9, 1, 2, 22. 

83) Bloomfield, o.c., p. 403. ae 

84). See also ‘The ee! in the ancient Indian brihmanas 5 Lingua 5 (1955), 
p:. 61 ff. 

85) Compare e.g. in Greek, the phrase ahpava ndoxew which though. being on 
a par with real ‘etymologic figures’. consists of two words which from the historical 
point of view do not belong together... ; . ; 
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1, 17, 90) ‘“‘mundane existence is without value’. It may be conceded ®) 
that the author of AV. 3, 1, 2 yéyam ... marutah .../ preta mrnata “ye; 
O Maruts .. . go forward upon (them), kill” may have considered marutah 
and mrnata to be etymologically cognate, but this is not to say that he 
‘played’ on these words. 8’) The forms involved in the paronomasia are 
sometimes strikingly similar: AV. 1, 23, 1 tdam rajani rajaya “O colourer, 
do thou colour’, where rajaya is much rarer than the usual form rawjaya .*8) 
Although this verse may be said to. express a play on words because 
the name of the curcuma longa has to all probability not always’ been 
interpreted as. “the colourer” —it was also connected with “night’’, the 
other meaning of the word rajani, ef. st. 1—it was no mere play, no orna- 
ment. The paronomasia may in this case have had an emphatical character, 
the poet may have combined these words intentionally; the ‘figure’ was 
only a means to a magico-religious end, no end in itself. In AV. 4, 24, 4 
yasmai miyante svaravah svarvide %) “for whom, the heaven-finder, sacri- 
- ficial posts are set up” the immediate succession (‘contact position’) of 
the words svaravah and svarvide focusses the attention on the connection 
assumed to exist between the sacrificial post and the person who attempts 
to gain heaven %), This. alliteration is: more than a rhetorical trick. A 
simile such as occurs for instance 4, 30, 8... vdta iva pra vaimi “T blow 
forth like the wind” originally was neither a play on words or sounds nor 
a poetical effusion: it stated correspondence, relationship, similarity 
in nature between the person speaking and the power wind, and it was at 
the same time an attempt to utilize this relationship profitably 4), By 
reciting these alliterative and paronomastic sequences the correspond- 
ences of which they are the expression are not only brought to the notice 
of the hearers— whether men or unseen powers—, the might and. effect: 
iveness inherent in them are at the same time enhanced and stimulated. 


- By pronouncing the suggestive formula 1, 34, 4 madhor asmi madhutarah 


“T am sweeter than sweet (honey)’’, i. e. “I have a greater share in sweet- 
ness than ‘the sweet’ (honey) itself’? one creates a feeling of enhanced 
ability, one establishes a subjective conviction of powerfulness and one 
believes oneself to be able to exert influence on the powers in nature and 
human society %).. 
The above observations are however not to ponisnd that any passage 
exhibiting assonance is perfectly clear to us. AV. 6, 113, 1 “if... seizure 
has reached. (dnase) you, let the gods make it disappear (ablavonta 7 ke 


86) Cf. Bloomfield, 0.c,, p. 326. 

%) Cf. eg. AV. 5, 4, 1. Otherwise AV. 7, 58, 2b. 

8) Cf. Bloomficld,.o.c., p. 266, n. 1 and 267. 

8) svaru: yapavataksanasakala- (commentary). 

%) Cf. also AiB. 2, 1 ff., where the yapa or sacrificial post is explicitly stated to 
be a means of going to the world of heaven. 

- §) See also Oldenberg, Religion des Veda,.p. 615. : 

%) ‘|, . der naive Ausdruck ihres Kraftbewusztseins und Solbstgofiihis”, B. Gut- 
mann, Dichten und Denken der Dschagganeger, 1909, p. 159, 
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was it the poet’s intention to allude, by means of the former vale to the 
meaning of the latter or to establish a connection between both ideas? *) 
AV. 1, 17, 1 seems to be’ an example of a real ‘ambiguum’: yosito / hird 
lohitavasasah, (the veins) are called “women with red cae lohita- - 
meaning also ‘“‘blood” °), 

A most interesting type of paronomasia.is aso the ‘pleonastic’ dsdandm 
asapala- “the region-guardians of the regions”: here a genitive depends 
on a compound the first member of which is identical with the stem of the 
genitive: AV: 1, 31, 1 ff. Not infrequently the second member of the com- 
pound is a word for “lord, protector” ete. : RV. 1, 9, 9 vasor indram vasu- 
patim “T., the lord of wealth’; 10, 47, 1; 3, 30, 19; 2, 1, 1 (Agni) twam 
nrnam nrpate jayase sucih; 2, 1, 8 tvam agne ... vispatim visah; 2, 9,.4 
(Agni) rayipati rayindm; 2, 23, 1 (Brahmanaspati) gandnam twa gana- 
patim havamahe; 3, 2,10 (Agni) visém kavim vispatim; 6, 69, 3 indravisna 
madapati maddndm “ihr Herren der Rauschtrinke” (Geldner); AV. 4, 22, 
3 ayam astu dhanapatir dhananam | ayam visim vispatir astu raja (cf. TB. 
2, 4, 7, 7); VS..10, 17 ksatrandm ksatrapatir edhi;.16, 60 (MGS. 1, 13, 13 
ete.) ye pathim pathiraksayah; ef. also RV. 1,°170, 5 (two examples); 
AgvS8. 8, 14, 6; MS. 4, 9, 24 vratandm vratapate vratam carisyami; VS. 
23, 19 priyandm ted priyapatim havamahe: there can be little doubt that 
this group was analogically enlarged. It is not foreign to later literature: 
Mbh. 6, 121, 9 devdndm devesam; AgniPur. 2, 168, 1 nrpo nrndm; ViPur. 
3, 5, 20 jagato ’sya jagatpatih. Similarly, in the Avesta Yt. 10,17 nmdnanqm 
nmdné.paitif etc. “lord of the house”.—Inversely: Kal: R. 10, 86 patir 
avanipatiném; otherwise 10,83. It must primarily be regarded as'a type 
of tautologic ‘Ausdrucksverstirkung’ and Havers’ view *) that it is ‘natural- 
istische und echt volkstiimliche Klangfreude’ appears to be somewhat 
onesided, It would also be incorrect to put all instances on a par. Inci- 

dentally the original sense of the compound may have been obscure or at 
least fallen into the background: an example of this is the catachrestic . 
use of Gr. Bouxddog “tending kine” in Ael. N.A. 12, 44 #. faxwy. An un- 
conscious effort to be clear:may therefore have been a-factor in the creation 
of y 422 Bodv éxiBouxdAos dijo or the above dsdnaim adsapala-. In RV. 1, 
101, 4 yo asvandm yo gavam gopatih vasi this explication seems to be almost 
certain; ef. also 9, 35, 5 janasya gopatim, hence 10, 47, 1 gopatim ... gondém. 
The very context in which another Homeric example appears seems on 
the other hand to show. that emotional motives may have played a part: 
t 336 ff. Odysseus wishing that the scar on his foot shall be recognized 
and his identity established by old Eurycleia refuses the help of other 
women: no woman shall wash his feet;.the word mods recurs four times 
in six lines and the ‘pleonasm’-xoddvintea xodéy in 343 may have been 


3) “Pun”: Bloomfield, o.c., p. 527. 
4). Cf.also AV. 2, 27, 1 arasdn. — 
%) Havers, o.c., p. 179, : 
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conditioned by a psychical factor: what the. heart thinks, the mouth 
speaks; t 504 xoddvintga occurs alone. It is not altogether beyond pos- 
sibility that a similar explication applies also to dhanapatir dhananaim 
in AV. 4, 22, 3. Another factor may have been the desire to qualify the 
idea expressed in the former member of the compound; as a rule it cannot 
take an adjective: AV. 6, 41, 3 ye nas tanvas taniijah “who are self-born 
of our self”.— Other examples are AV. 2, 8, 3 tilasya tilapifijya; KathU. 
1, 24 khdmdndm tvi kimabhajam karomi (emphasis); AV. 5, 7, 4 devanam 
devahitisu %). Latin and German instances seem to be rare, e. g. Hor. 
Sat, 1, 3, 132 operis omnis opifex %”). It is a peculiarity of some passages 
that a compound and the words constituting it are used side by side: in 
AV. 5, 4, 1 kusthehi takmandsana | takmainam nasayann tha ‘come, O k. 
destroyer of t., destroying the t. here” the compound states the property 
inherent in the plant called kustha in general, the syntactic group #. 2. 4. 
expresses the wish that it will give evidence of this property just now, or 
also in the given circumstances. Similarly 5, 14, 8 agne prtandsdt priandh 
sahasva ““O A., overpowerer of fighters, overpower the fighters’; here the 
god Agni is invoked in a definite capacity in order to take action in this 
‘capacity. A definite power is stimulated into a display of its specific abili- 
ties, hence the nominal and the verbal form of the same root. Cf. also AV. 
5, 14, 9; 25, 10; 6, 81, 1 yantdsi yacchase hastau; and with suppletion °°): 
5, 8, 4 ati dhavatdtisarah. Cf. also 6, 19. AV. 6, 21, 3b sisdsavah sisasatha 
“desirous to bestow ye desire to b.” is Ausdrucksverstirkung based on 
the same schema. 

A popular device for expressing a high degree of a quality { is the type 
Engl. dearer than dear, Dutch erger dan erg, Lat. Plaut. Asin. 614 of melle 
dulci dulcior tu es; Germ. stisser als stiss; ditmmer als dumm, ef. also, in 
Latin, Plaut. Amph. 907 stultior stultissimo ®), in Avestan, Y. 51, 6 vahyéd 
vanhous ; 43, 3 vanhaus vahyd etc.; 59, 31 aka? a&6 “so schlecht wie még- 
lich”, As a rule this mode of expression belongs to colloquial usage, 1°) 
although a similar idiom has given rise to current constructions such as 
e.g. in Hindi yah raja sab rajaom se bara hai “this king is greater than all 


%) A curious instance is AV. 2, 34, 1 ya ise pasupatih pasindm | catuspaddm..., 
in my opinion 2p. p., ige governing café. (Whitney-Lanman, 0.c., p. 77 otherwise); 
ef. TS. 3, 1, 4,.1 etc. yesim ise p. p.; and 4,2, 1; 6,28, 3 yo ’syese dvipado yas 
catuspadah. 

%) See also (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c. p. 827; for Irish J. Vendryes, M.S.L. 20, 
p. 179, who characterizes the relevant phenomena as “‘effet poétique” resulting from 
a.“‘souci d’art’’. A,.Meillet, M.S.L. 18, p..245 is no doubt mistaken in stating that 
these phrases are, generally speaking, artificial, technical, learned and uperey: 

%) Cf. eg. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. II, 1, p. 16. 

%) For Hungarian examples see Fokos, Ungar. Jahrbiicher 12, p. 86 f 

100) See eg. (Leumann-)Hofmann, Lat. Grammatik, p. 425; Hofmann, Lat. 
Umgangssprache, § 89 (see also p. 196): “ein in der niederen Umgangssprache gewisz 
viel weiter, als unsere Texte erraten lassen, verbreiteter.Typus”; E, Wélfflin, Archiv 
f. lat. Lexie. 6, p. 449 ff, 
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kings” 91), In the Veda we find, inter alia, 12) AV. 4, 32, 3 abhihi manyo 
tavasas taviydn “attack, O Fury, being mightier than a mighty one’; RV. 
6, 47, 29 = AY. 6, 126, 1 diirdd daviyo apa sedha satrin “drive away our 
enemies further than far”; RV. 10, 120, 3 = AV. 5, 2, 3 svddoh svddiyah 
svddund srja sam “unite with sweet what is s. th. s.”; ef. RV. 1, 114, 6; 
RV. 10, 176, 4 etc. sahasaés cid sahtyaén “more overwhelming than over- 
whelming power itself’; AV. 7, 76, 1 @ susrasah susraso | asatibhyo asat- 
tarah 1); 7, 118, 1 uror variyas; RV. 10, 145, 3(~ AV.3, 18, 4 utiardham 
uttara ultared uttarabhyah | athé sapatni ya mamadhara saidharabhyah; 1, 
140, 11 priydd u cin manmanah preyo astu te; AV. 6, 18, 2 yatha bhimir 
mrtamand | mrtin mrtamanastaraé; 19, 2, 3 bhisagbhyo bhisaktarah. A 
modern reader might suppose both nouns in AV. 1, 34, 4 madhor api ma- 
dhutarah to be of different sense: “sweeter than honey’. Cf. also TA. 10, 
1, 1 etc. parat param; Mbh. 1, 159, 9 dukkhad duhkhataram prapya ; 3, 68, 
19; BhG. 8, 9 anor aniyamsam ; 18, 63 guhydd guhyataram ; Mahav. 1, 21 
priyat priyataram nah “we are exceedingly rejoiced at it”; VaPur. 84, 74 
kantat Ldntataram ; MarkPur. 21 (23), 47 siksmde ca saksmah; Kathas. 
60, 172. durdd daviyah ; Pafic. 326 vegad vegataram gacchati ; in the OJav: 
Bhuwanas, 64 sunydt sunyatara. It is worth while to consider the meanings 
of the adjectives involved in these phrases: generally speaking they denote 
ideas which create vivid impressions on the senses or imagination. 

A special, and interesting, type of paronomasia consists in the combi- 
nation of a singular genitive and another case of the singular of the same 
stem 1), Part of the phrases have a ‘logical’ sense: PB. 13, 7, 2 putrasya 
putro “the son of the son’ i. e. “grandson”. Yet there seems to be a differ- 
ence in emotional value (Gefiihlswert) with pautra- which occurs e. g. 
AY. 9, 5, 30; AiB. 7, 10, 3; TB. 2, 1, 8, 3; the longer, double, expression . 
suggests the idea of a long time to come (“even the second generation in 
the future’): apt ha putrasya putro jyotisman bhavati. See also ibid. 15, 10, 
6; 12, 2. SB. paldgasya palagena means ‘‘with the leaf of a paliga blossom”, 
the word p. having both meanings. AiA. 2, 1, 3 retaso retah prajah “the 
offspring of seed are creatures” 1%); Kal. Vikr. 2, 3 drambhanasydram- 
bhanam ... vapus tasyah “her body is the ornament of (the) ornaments 
(worn by her)” (cf. Agv. 8S. 4,.12); cf. Meleager,.Anth. Gr. 1, p. 30 adz7) 0° 


' éxAdunet tod otepdvov orépavoc; RV. 1,.164, 16 sa pitus pitdsat “the father 


{in metaphorical sense) of the father” 1). Compare: Schiller, Br. u. M. 
1468 ins Herz des Herzens hab ich thr geschaut. Another Vedic example 


101) See e.g. E. Guan: Hindi Grammar, Allahabad 1933, p. 165 f. 

102) See also F. Specht, K.Z. 62, p. 245; of. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 251, 3; 
Ved. u. Skt. Syntax, § 122, Anm. 2. 

103) See M. Bloomfield, JAOS. 13, p. CCX VII; Witney denrien:. oc. p. 441, 

104) Seo H. Oertel, Zum altindischen Ausdrucksverstirkungstypus satyasya satyam 
‘das Wahre des Wahren’ = ‘die Quintessenz des Wahren’, SitzBer. Bayer. Akad. 
d. Wiss, 1937, 3. For the type woman among women see Vendryes, M.S.L. 20, p. 182. 

105) See Oertel, o.c., p. 10 f. — 

106) I refer to Oertel, o.c., p. 6 ff. 
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ig 107) RV.“10, 55, 4 ajanayo yena. pustasya pustam “by which (the light 
of dawn) thou engenderedst thriving of thriving”, i. e. ‘that which causes 
the force of thriving to thrive”, “‘die Grundursache alles Gedeihens (Wachs- 
tums)’, ef. RV. 3, 61, 4 ete., and also 9, 110, 3. 

In most cases however this combination is “emphatical’, . ana similar 
in force to such Dutch phrases as puikje van het puikje lit. “the choice of 
choice”; het fijnste van het fijnste ; het beste van het beste, which are espe- 
cially current in low colloquial. English examples are: Scott, Old Mort. 
Intr. this was ... the abomination of abominations ; Bulwer-Lytton, Last 
d. of P. the freshness of blood and soul—the life of life— 1°8); and God of 
God, Light of Light, Very God of very God in the Communion service ; Ger- 
man instances seem to be extremely rare: H. Vierordt, Buch m. Lebens p. 
178 so blieb mir. . . nicht der Schatten eines Schattens in Erinnerung ; in Greek 
and Latin—setting aside Semitisms—they are practically unknown !), 
The more interesting is the comparatively large number of Vedic 
instances; a syntagma proper to the language of the masses was probably, 
because of its paronomastic character, cultivated in certain circles and 
readily adopted by the authors. Examples are VS. 12, 8 adhd posasya 
posena punar no nastam akrdhi “with increase of increase bring thou back 
to us what we have lost’’, i. e. “with special, unprecedented ...”; AV. 6, 
114,1;2 = TB. 2, 4, 4, 8; 9 rtasya rtena “do ye, O. Adityas, release us by 
right of right” (Whitney-Lanman), rather ‘“‘by the quintessence (or: the 
prototype) of order”; AV. 10, 9, 38 sitram sitrasya “the string of the 


string”, i. e. “den Urfaden’ 1") or “the prototype of all strings’, ‘‘the . 


string par excellence”; VS. 9, 3 etc. apam rasasya yo rasas tam vo grhnamy 
uttamam “essence of waters’ essence, that, most excellent, I. take: for 
~you” 14); TS. 1, 6,1, 1 a&yasydjyam asi, satyasya satyam asi “thou art 
the butter of butter, thou art the truth of truth” (the pericope commences 
with: “thou art b., thou art t. ...”); SMB. 2, 5, 9 yaso *ham bhavdmi 
brahmandndm, y. rajidm y. visdm y. satyasya bhavami. bh. yasaso yasah, 
of. ChU. 8, 14, 1 ina similar passage: yasasam yasah ; TS. 3, 2, 7, 1 stu- 
tasya stutam asi; PB. 1, 6, 3 stutasya stutam asy tirjasvat payasvad, & ma 
stotrasya stotram gamyat ; cf. JB. 3, 370 aksarasyaksaram etc. The phrase 
satyasya satya- occurs TS, 1, 6, 1, 1; 7, 1, 20, l ete. 42), A post-" -Vedic in- 


stance is Pafic. 1, 13 panydnam ganda panyam. ee AiAr, 2,1, 5. 


is worth citing: satyasya satyatvam. - 


- 107). Oertel, o.c., p. 15. 

108) Seo O. Jespersen, Growth and structure of the Engl. Tabedads 1928, p.. 236; 
Oertel,o.c., p. 41f. For French see F. Brunot, aa pensée et la langue, Paris 1936, p. 691. 

109) See Oertel, o.c., p. 39 f. : 

110) Geldner, Religionsg. Lesebuch hrg. v. A. Bertholet IX, ‘ 109. 

in) R. T..H. Griffith, The texts of the White Yajurveda, Benares 1927, Pp 84. 
Cf. also PB, 13, 3, 24 mantrakrtéim mantrakrd asit. 

2) Oertel, o.c., p..19 f. is inclined to include among the examples lao AY. 2, 
ll, 1 désya disir ast; on the strength of the application of the sitra in Kaué. 39, 7; 
13 I would prefer: ‘“You are my counter-spoiler against the spoiler (of my enemy)’. 
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The plural genitive is, likewise mainly for emphatical reasons, often 
connected with a singular case form of the same stem. This type of pol- 
yptoton, which may be exemplified by the Vedic jyotisam jyotih “light 
of lights” occurs in many languages '). Although in Late, and especially _ 
Christian, Greek and Latin Semitic influence "*) (dominus dominorum) 
increased the number of phrases, Plaut. Curc. 388 reliquiorum reliquias 
“what.is left of the leavings’, Petr. 37, 8 nummorum nummos etc. — cf. 
also Plaut. Amph. 204 primorum principes “5)—and_ similar instances 
show their being an ancient and popular means of expressing “affekti- 
sche Steigerung” 1°), occurrences in the Baltic languages ™”) and else- 
where (e..g. Old Norse karl karla) their being —at least incidentally —a 
prehistoric IE. stylistic device 4%). Cf. also the English idiom bravest 
of the brave, Hebr. Sir ha&strim “song of songs’, i. e. “the most excellent 
song”; Arab. ’ahrabu haribin “der argste Fliichtling”’; hindu ‘lhuniids 
“die herrlichste Hind”, kitab-al-kitab “book of books, i.e. the Koran” 
and Modern Indo-Aryan expressions such as Hind. wah sab buddhimanom 
mem buddhiman tha “he was the wisest of the wise’, and the Lithuanian 
intensive or emphatical superlative: geri% geridusysis “der Allerbeste, 
the very best, the best of all’ (gen. + superl.). There are also. Greek ex- 
amples of the types Soph. O. C. 1238 xaxa xaxdéyr (“Steigerung des adjek- 
tivischen Begriffs’”); Aesch. Sept. 851 advoi advwv; Soph. O. R. 334 & xa- 
x@v “dnote 149), 

The Vedic instances which are not very numerous were collected by 
Oertel 12°): RV. 10, 128,.7 etc. dhata dhatrnam ‘‘the creator of creators’, 
i.e. the c. par excellence, a god, variously identified with: Indra or Savitar, 
who is also said to.be a lord and a protector; in-any case an epithet of a 
high deity; VS. 20, 41; TB. 2, 6, 8, 3 etc. devandm devam, an epithet of 
Indra (also elsewhere); RV. 8, 96, 4a manye tvd yajitiyam yajitiyanim 
“TI believe thee to be adorable among the adorable”, an example showing 
that these phrases might form part of larger paronomastic expressions: 
bm. tvd cyavanam acyutindm ; accumulation: VS. 17, 138; TS. 4, 6, 1, 4 
etc.; RV. 1, 94, 13; cf. KathU. 5, 13. The gen. may be accompanied: by 


113) See E. Hofmann,. Ausdrucksverstiirkung, Géttingen 1930, p. 49; P. Lejay, : 
Bulletin d’anc. litt. et d’archéol. chrét., 1912, p. 233; (Brugmann, Grundrisz IT, 
2, 22, p. 599). 

114) For Semitic instances: Reckendorf, Paronomasie, p. 128; Arab. Syntax, p. 
146 f.; W. Gesenius, Hebriische Grammatik, § 133, 3i. 

15) Cf. H. L. W. Nelson, Petronius en zijn ‘vulgair’ Latijn I, Thesis Utrecht 
1947, p. 83. 

118) (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 391. 

17) Hofmann, Ausdrucksverstarkung, p. 55; 61. 

18) The ancient Iranian “king of kings” (cf. A. Meillet-E. Benveniste, Grammaire 
du vieux-perse*, Paris 1931, p. 209) was borrowed from the Assyrians etc. . 

119) See K. Brugmann-A.. Thumb, Griechische Grammatik!, Miinchen 1913, p. 
449; R. Kiihner-B. Gerth, Ausfithrliche Grammatik der Griechischen Sprache, Satz- 
lehre I‘, p. 21; 339; Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c. II, p. 700. 

220) Oertel, o.c., p.. 33 ff., to whom the reader may be referred. 
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an adj.: TB. 3, 10, 3, 1 sarvesdim jyotisim jyotih (also BhG. 13, 17); like- 
wise the other case-form: VS. 34, 1 daramgamam jyotisam jyotir ekam. 
In Vedic prose: AiB. 4, 22, 2; PB. 13, 3, 24 mantrakriém mantrakrd dsit 
“he was a pre-eminent maker of mantras”; ChU. 3, 5, 4 amrtdndm amr- 
tant ; 7,1, 2 vedanam veda- i.e. “grammar’’; 8, M4, 1 Meenas gradation); 
Vas, Dhé. 6, 26 patrandm api tat patram. 


Variations of this fundamental type are 1) ices ‘ieee in which the , 


governing norm is in the superlative 11): RV. 2, 33, 3 favastamas tavasim 
“the mightiest of the mighty” in a eulogy addressed to Rudra, after an- 
- other paronomastic sentence: srestho jatasya rudra Ssriydsi ; 4 bhisaktamam 
iva bhisajam srnomi, although in this context likewise hyperbolic, the 
phrase may also convey an objective meaning, because not all physicians 
are equally able; 1, 11, 1 etc. rathitamam rathindm (Indra); 4, 17, 17 sakha 
pila pitrtamah pitfnadm (Indra, climax); 6, 45, 29 puriitamam purindm 
(Indra): lit. “She who among the puru- is pre-eminently characterized as 
puru-; 1,77, 4 nrndm nrtamah (Agni); 6, 68, 2 sdrandm Ssavisthd ... | ma- 
ghonim manhistha ; 10,29; 1 nrndm naryo nrtamah, the paronomastic adj. 
splitting up the phrase which seems to have enjoyed popularity: ef. 3, 51, 
4; 5, 30, 12; 7, 19, 10 (Indra), even 4, 25, 4 nare narydya nrtamaya nrndm ; 
Més. 2, 8, 4 apasam apastamad ; TB. 3, 7, 9, 4 devandm devatamah ; ChU. 
1, 1, 3 rasandim rasatamah.— RV. 9, 97, 3 yasastaro yasasim ; 

2) The governing noun is qualified by an adjective in the dustviatiea: 
RY. 2,23, 1 kavim kavinim upamasravastamam ; 1, 113, 1; 10, 170, 3; TB. 
. 38, 7, 4, 3, ete. typical of eulogistic style; 

3) In post-Vedic texts the same schema occurs in a more. eee 
form: ViPur. 1, 18, 13 samastindm gurinim paramo guruh ; 16 een 
api sarvesiin pité paramako guruh ; 

4) The type TA. 4, 10, 4 sujyotir jyotisim svdha: the governing noun 
is enlarged by a prefix expressing the enhancement of the idea expressed; 
AiB. 8, 7, 3 (formula); SB..5, 4, 2, 2 rajtdm .. . adhirajah ; 

' 5) The phrase contains a plural locative instead of the genitive: RV. 
8, 25, 1 deva devesu yajhiyaih ; RV..6, 61, 10 priya priydsu; AV. 5, 27, 2 
“a god among gods”; 6, 98, 1 adhirajo rajasu ; 

6) it consists of an instrumental and another case: RV. 1, 100, 4 
angirobhir angirastamah 12%) ; 

7) we might also mention here AV. 11, 7, 23 divi dave dividritah “the 
gods in heaven, heaven-resorters”’. 

' In post-Vedic Sanskrit we find e. g. Manu 3, 131 sahasram hi. sahas- 
rénaém which is not completely equivalent to our ‘a million”; Agv. 8. 4, 12 
vibhisandnam apt bhisanam sa; Kal. R. 17, 77 vrseva devo devindm rajrim 
raja babhiva sak “he became the king of kings as Indra became the first of 


121) Very rare in modern languages; Oertel (0.c., p. 36, n. 1) quotes A. ‘Trollope, 
The Bertrams (Tauchnitz 468), p. 4... the bosomest of his: friends. 

122) See A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda,’ 'y, 'Prag- -Leipzig 1883, p.. 28; Geldner, o.c., 
J’, p. 128; Oortel, o.c., p. 38.. 
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the gods”; Adbh. sig. p. 378, 4 devandm deva. With a genitive: Mbh. 6, 66, 


28 lokdndm isvaresvaram. A special case: BhagPur. 2, 9, 8 tapiyams tapatim, 


As already observed by Oertel }2%) there are no Vedic examples of the 
type of compound exemplified by Mbh. 1, 38, 7; Ram. 2, 2, 54 devadeva- 
“god of gods’; TA. 1, 31, 6; Ram. 2, 11, 29 ete. rajardja-; Ram. 2, 5, 16 © 
vrndavyrnda- ‘syenms of swarms” (comm.); samkarasamkara- “the mixed. 
offspring of m. 0.”; virddhivira- 124); Mbh. 3, 196, 11 rajadhiraja-; deva- 

tideva-; LiPur. 2, 1 1 sarvadevesvaresvarah ; 6, 67, 2 sarvadaivatadaivatam ; 
 BhavPur. 1, 25 devadevesa-; in Pali: rajabhiraja, devatideva “god above 
all-gods, supergod, divine beyond all divinities (epithet of the Buddha)”. 
With an enlargement, indicating a high or considerable degree: Ram. 6, 
27, 11 mahdytithapaytithapa-, cf. 19. Cf. also BhG. 14, 1 param .... 7ia- 
nanim jidnam utamam ; Ram. 6, 26, 41 nadinim uttamam nadim; Bha- 
vabh. Uttarar. 4, 10 patis te pirvesim api khalu gurinam puanan 
the same schema enlarged by an adjective, 

- A-whole book could be filled by enumerating those passages in which, 
in Sanskrit literature, two compounds the former or the latter member 
of which are identical, occur in immediate succession. We must however 
limit ourselves here to a small collection of exmiles and some explansiory 
remarks. 

There is no seatins that a Siaiudie and syntactic unit condieting of 
two. compounds of this description does not essentially differ from the 
above parallel groups when consisting of four elements. Compare also 
AV. 6, 102, 1 sam aiti sam ca vartate. Vedic instances.of the first type are 
numerous. That the ‘figure’ was not foreign to colloquial usage may’ be 
concluded from ChU. 7, 11,1 tad dhuh: nisocati, nitapati, varsisyati vd 
iti “then people say: it is hot, it is burning hot, it will rain’. That it was 
often felt as very impressive appears from its application in ritual stanzas, 


e.g. AV. 4, 17, 5 dausvapnyam daurjivityam ... | durnamnih sarva dur- a 


vdcah ; 5, 23, 11, and especially 1, 29, 4 abhivarto abhibhavah placed after 
three stanzas with nine other occurrences of abhi “on to (so as to over- 
whelm)”: the text was to secure success for a chief.. 
Yaska 3, 16; 10, 16 already quoted RV. 2, 35, 10u as an instance of a 
jami: hiranyaripah sa hiranyasamdrk ; the two (or also more) compounds - 
concerned are, however, often still more closely connected, following one 
another immediately and being semantically allied: RV. 1, 10, 7 suvivrtam 
sunirajam “ihn, der gern aufschlieszt, gern herausliszt”’ (Geldner); 9, 39,3 — 
vicaksano virocayan ; 10, 170, 4 visvakarmand visvadevydvatd ; AV. 13, 1, 
28 ghrlavrddho ghriahutah where we would prefer “increased and offered 
to with ghee’’; 18, 4, 38 thacitta ihakratuh “with thought and ability here’’; 
RY. 1, 32, 10 atisthantinam anivesandnam (a- priv.); AV. 2, 3, 2; TB. 3, 4, 


123) Oertel, o.c., p. 39. - . 

124) See also F. Edgerton, Vikrama’s Adventures, Harvard 1926, p. 70; “1; 
114; 144 f.; 177. ete.; and in general E. W. Hopkins, Am. J. Phil. 14, p. 11; Wacker- 
nagel, Altind. Gramm, II, 1, p. 148; Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p.. 111. 
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1, 19 atimirmiram atimemisam ; AV. 1, 29, 4 abhivarto abhibhavah ; VS. 28 


14 suprite sudhite; Kaus. 73, 14 yathdsakti yathabalam; AV. 5, 23, 11 
hatabhrata hatasvasa ; cf. also VS. 30, 22 atisthilam catikrdam ca (with... 

.. ca); AV. 3, 28,5... sukdrdah sukrto...; 6; MahanU. 19, le duk- 
svapnam durjanasparsam ete. It may be noticed that not all instances fill a 
pada completely up: RV. 2, 23, 17 sa rnacid rnayad brahmanas patih ; AV. 
7, 48, 1 rakdm aham suhavé sustutt huve; 3, 10, 5; Rim, 2, 4, 34 so ’bhi- 
gamyabhivadya ca; BdPur. 2, 63, 216 vipdpmd virajaé caiva ; Kathas. 10, 
53. In Vedic prose: AiB. 6, 18, 9 sarvaripan sarvasamrddhan ; 5, 15, 5; 


- SB. 3, 2, 2, 18 manojata manoyujo ... ; 15 sarvausadham sarvasurabhi ; 


JBr. 1, 248 acchidram acchambatkarinam ; BarU. 2,1, 19... vé maharajo 
va mahdbrahmano va; 2, 2, 1 sidhinam sapratyddhinam | sasthinam 


_ sadaimam ; 5, 15 rathanabhau ca rathanemau ca; 3, 9, 19; 4, 3, 1534, 5 yatha- 


kart yathaedri ; 11 (metr.); 23; 5, 13, 1; 14, 8 ajaro ’mrtah ; 6, 3, 1 parisa- 


muhya parilipya; 4, 23 (metr.); 24 (metr.); ChU. 1, 6, 6; 3, 14, 2; 4,1, 1 ete.; 


GobhGS. 2, 8, 24 yathajyestham yathopalambham va ; 3, 2,13 f.; 3, 8; 4, 2, 33. 
This way of grouping compounds is to all appearance ancient. We find 
it in the Avestan texts: Yt. 5, 62 dri.ayaram Ori.xsapanam ; 14,13 hu.zsnao- 
dre hu.paitistine etc. and often in ancient.Greek: A 99 dxpidtyy avdnowov; 
K 315 aoddyovaog xoAdyaluoc; A 415 addxovtos ual arijuov; B 201 od 0 
datdlsuog wai dvaduc; K 258 daddy te xai GAhovor; B 447 dyjeaor aba- 
vatny te; a 242 olyet’? diotog davotog!*), often filling up the: half 
of an hexameter and always expressing allied concepts. Poets of the 
classical period availed themselves of this group in emphatic or emotional 
passages: Aesch. Suppl. 149 dyayor ddduatov; 689. In Latin ™*) : this 
combination is often found in prayers, incantations ete., e. g. interimatis 
interficiatis ; evoco educo excanto ; demando devoveo desacrifico 1"), in pa- 
thetic passages, e. g. Plaut. Pseud. 95 abalienatur aique abducitur. In those 
languages in which the idea conveyed by the former member is as a rule, 
or in many circumstances, not repeated, incidental. repetition may be 
more or less emphatic: Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit (title of a 
book). In modern languages repetitions of prepositions and similar words 
may be compared also: A. Gide, Les faux-monnayeurs (1925), p. 283 ils 
sont sans lois, sans maitres, sans scrupules ; Duhamel, Entretiens (1919), 
p. 262 trop triste, trop recru, trop découragé. A stronger resemblance is 


apparent in English expressions such as Angela Thirkell’s, The Brandons 


(Guild), p. 167 Zé is like Dr. Johnson’s mutton, ill-conceived, ill-written, 
ill-presented. For a repetition of the other type: ibidem, p. 273 a sense 
more intimate, more nostalgic than sight. 

‘In India this procedure soon tended to be more or less mechanically 
reproduced, being very frequently ais by the epic authors =) Al- 
13) Cf. also B 325. , 

1%) See Hofmann, D.L.Z. 1934, 1166. 

i”) For this ‘cumulatio’ see G. Appel, De romanorum precationibus,. Giessen 
1909, p. 141 ff. 

128) See also Acta Orientalia 21 (1953), p. 275 ff, 
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though such instances as BhG. 2, 71 nirmamo nirahamkarah ‘without 
self-interest and egotism”; 3, 30 nirasir nirmamo bhitvad ; 37 mahasano 
mahadpapma ; 9, 2 (cf. also 9, 5 bhitabhrn na ca bhiitasthah) no doubt add 
to the author’s emphasis and insistence in expressing his ideas, and 5, 17 
tadbuddhayas tadatmanas | tannisthas tatpardyanah helps to concentrate 
the attention on the main theme of the passage, i. e. the Highest Being, . 
here referred to by the repeated tad- (likewise 10, 9; 11, 55), although 
in texts of this description, which deal with elevated subject-matter couch- 
ed in a lofty style and intended to be inculcated upon a public of devoted 
listeners, well-balanced repetitions of sound and thought are always to 
., be expected (cf. 10, 9 and 15, and in 10, 12 param brahma param dhama) 
& ~and although many passages are clearly conceived under the influence 
“of: ‘strong emotions (e. g. 11, 16; 19; 23 bahu-, cf. the Gr. zodv-), — these 
groups not rarely tend to Besoite fixed once for all: nirmamo nirahamkarah 
is repeated BhG. 12, 13 (cf. 2, 71) in a long series of epithets and predicates 
and often reproduced in other texts: Mbh. 14, 35, 20; 13, 108, 5 mn. n. 
nirdvandva nisparigrahah (cf. also 13, 31, 18), Iévarag. 11, 75; BhagPur. 
1, 15, 40, cf. 3, 32, 6 etc., many combinations with mahd- VaPur. 62, 153; 
BrPur. 5, 32 mahatmdno mahaujasah. In the Atharvaveda and other 
collections of mantras combinations with su- ‘‘well’’ are strikingly fre- 
quent: 1, 31, 4; 3, 28, 5; 6; 4, 12, 6; 7, 20,5; RV. 7, 10,3; VS. 20,4. 
Such epic instances as Mbh. 1, 18, 8 (the mighty Ananta uprooted the 
king of mountains) savanam savanaukasam “with all the woods and the 
inhabitants of the woods that were on it’; 16 winds which came forth 
from the mouth of the niga sadhimah sdrcisah must be considered. a 
valuable element in the narrative: they help to-emphasize the variety of 
attendant circumstances or the idea expressed by the repeated first mem- 
ber: 24, 17 mahakayo mahéatejah ; 25, 1; 3, 76, 22 bhartaram | anuraktam 
anuvratam ; 8, 297, 96; 50, 7 dabhicaeaih subhakatham; 3, 61, 27 hrtara- 
jyam hrtadravyam ; Mage 2, 118; 140. A line such as RV. 2, 6, 4 sa bodhi 
stirir maghava vasupate vasudavan was no doubt suggestive. This pro- 
cedure may even in scientific expositions help to achieve special effects; 
for instance, the author of AthVPar. 71, 10, 1—dealing with portents— 
caityavrksah prabhajyante |.visvaram vinadanti ca | | prahasanti prasarpanti 
/ gayanti ca rudanti ca created, probably unconsciously, the impression 
of repeated processes distributed over a wide area; VaPur..7, 62 the prim- 
eval Being is in an analytical and pictorial way described as sahasraksah 
sahasrapat | sahasrasirsd. 
Combinations such as Dégke. 6, ed. NNS”, p. 231 salajjam sasadhvasam, 
Kathas. 10, 186, with repetition of sa- are in constant use. Cf. also Mrcech. 
2, 14 + piadamsane piavadi. Such repetitions as the numerous more or 
less synonymous yathd-combinations (e. g. Mbh. 7, 69, 8 yathdsukham 
yathakamam) may on the other hand often be considered thoughtless and 
traditional phrases, or they chiefly serve to. bring about assonance or 
alliteration: BrahmaPur. 150, 8 nirjale nirjane. Although the authors no | 
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doubt often preferred this device for metrical or rhythmical reasons — 1, 

28, 6 it reads mahdsattvabalopetah where mahdsattvo mahdbalah which 
elsewhere (e. g. 7, 9, 33) actually occurs would clash with the metre —, 
they frequently had a choice between two or more possible constructions. 
Thus Ram. 3, 5, 16 it reads vistirnavipuloraskah instead of two complete 
~ compounds ending in -uraska-. However, prose texts may also provide 
examples of non-repetition: GobhGS. 1, 1, 15 vatsyakuldd vaémbarisad 
vagnim Ghrtya “having fetched fire from the house or the frying-pan of a 
-vaigya”. The repetition of the former part of the compounds may be 
obseured by sandhi: AiB. 3, 41, 5 séyujyam saripatim salokatam ; 2,17, 1; 
Mbh, 3, 297, 63 wpasrtyopagrhya ca. 

For variation conditioned by versification we may also a to AV. 6, 
56, 1 satokdn sahapurusan ; Rim. 2, 43, 6 sabhdryah sahalaksmanah ; 46, 
27 sasitah sahalaksmanah. Here and elsewhere the second word is longer: 
2, 37, 11 dharmajia dharmadarsini ; ChU. 5, 11, 1. Cf. also Déke. 6, ed. 
NNS?°, p. 223 prahrstak praklinnasakalagdtrah. This stylistic feature 
was, of course, also liable to exaggeration: in an additional stanza con- 


isting of longer verses Ram. 2, 12, 109 it reads pratimya vd prajvala va 


pranasya va; Déke. 6, p. 219 natisthala natikrsa nitihrasva natidirghd }), 
However, exaggeration is not always synonymous with artificiality: 
ChU” 7, 9, 1 adrastasrotamantaboddhakarta vijiata bhavati “he becomes a 
nonseer ete.”’; AV. 11, 3, 32; 19, 8, 3. With variation 8, 1, 5 vijaro vimr- 
tyur visoko vijighatso ’pipdsah. In religious hymns and other emotional 
passages it helps the authors to vent their feelings and spirits, especially 
if these centre in the idea conveyed by the repeated element: AV. 4, 11, 5 
visvajid viseabhrd visvakarma ; Mbh. 6, 65, 47 visedvasur visvamértir vis- 
vesah |... ; in descriptions it is a means of insisting on a particular point: 
Mbh. 1, 23, 6 kamariipah kamagamah kamaviryo vihamgamah ; 1, 155, 33; 
Mrech. 4, 28; VaP. 62, 181. 

As already observed these combinations of compounds are also used 
paronomastically: AV. 7, 79, 1 subhage suviram; 3, 1, 5; Rim. 2, 31, 18 
vikyajiio vakyakovidam ; 32, 12; 37, 1; 2, 3, 5 janaghose janddhipah ; 
Kathas. 12, 125; a pseudo-instance is RV. 2, 6, 3 dravinasyum dravinodah, 
the former word being no compound. That is to say: the compounds are 
not always syntactically equivalent. BarU. 6, 4, 21 endm anulomim 


anumarsti “he strokes her as the hair lies”; BrPur. 6, 3 sutapasd {| sudip- 


tena. Occurrences of this type may be regarded as one of the sources from 
which classical authors drew yamakas of a similar structure: Kal. R. 8, 
35... partkirna parivddini ; 26; ef. also 11, 81 dhimasesa iva dhiima- 
ketanah. Dandin, Déke. 6, p. 201 tvam upagamya dharmasanagatam dhar- 
mavardhanam vaksyati; Jatakam. 22, 51... hamsadhipam hamsaganth. 
An early example of deliberate application of this device is AV. 7, 20, 4 
 -yat te nama suhavam supranite | anumate anumatam sudanu (and in d.. 


120) For ndati- see Renou, Gramm. sanscrite, p. 175; A. a! Banas Kadom- 
bari, Thesis Utrecht 1937, p. 467 f. ; 
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subhage suviram), the words involved. alternately belonging to the goddess 
invoked and her name. 

There are also examples of pseudo- eoinpaunds or words of uncertain . 
hae VS. 16, 52 vikirida vilohita “O wound-averter (), 0 eee 
One”; RV. 7, 18, 10 prsnigavah prsninipresitasah. 

Gontbina lion such as RV. 1, 190, 6 supraituh si aaa na PUES will 
be described in another section. 

Sometimes these pairs of compounds serve to connect padas: AV. 5,7, 7 
veda tvaham nimivantim | nitudantim arate ; 6, 21, 3; 108, 2; ef. also 7, 48, 2; 
Mbh. 14, 43, 42 nirdvandvo nirnamaskdro | nihsvdhakara eva ca ; 3, 63, 79; 
Ram. 3, 47, 33 mahdgirim ivakampyam | mahendrasadrsam patim | ma- 
hodadhim iviksobhyam.... ; 2, 28, 20; 6, 107, 30 parasparam abhikruddhau — 
parasparam abhidrutau ; 2, 12, 69; AthVP. 64, 7, 4:.. pradrsyante | pra- 
kampanti ca... , of. also Mbh. 14, 16, 38 tatah kaddcin nirveddn | nirakara- 
Sritena ca; 19, 18 sarvasamskadranirmukto | nirdvandvo nisparigrahah ; cf.. 
also 28, 23... sattvam | sadbhavo ... ; and cases such as 14, 35, 26. 
partkramya | pardaniah: Ram. 2, 4, 31; 2, 28, 1; VaP. 85, 8 tatra ivy. 
ambaradhara | divydbharanabhisita ; also Kal. R. 8, 29. 

’-The tendency to add.a partly identical compound to a similar word 
may also account for lines or stanzas such as AV. 1, 24, 2 dsuri cakre 
prathama | idam kilasabhesajam (these words would have formed a normal 
half-stanza) / idam kilasandsanam : b and c come to the same thing. 

A compound of this type may also combine with an adjective in ful- 
filling this function: Mbh. 6, 67, 15 tam ugram ugrakarmanam | ugram . 
buddhim samasthitam. 

These combinations may Ae split up so as to constitute a balarioddl | 
' binary structure: ChU.-3, 17, 6 aksitam asi, acyutam asi, 

‘It would-be interesting to possess a large collection of axcntions and 
variations. Whereas for instance baddhagodhangulitrana- occurs several 
times in the Ramayana (1, 24, 9; 2, 23, 16) Mbh. 5, 179, 8 has dhanurdharo | 
baddhatiino baddhagodhaiigulitravan where ong: is pyaenymcus with 
baddhdngulih. 

The counterpart of these groups, viz. the combination of two. syiitae: . 
tically connected ‘and coordinated compounds the second members of 
which are identical is likewise frequent in the Vedic texts: RV. 10, 170,.2 
amitrahaé vytrahé ... asuraha sapatnahaé at the beginning and the end of 
a half-stanza, no doubt with special effect; 7, 71, 1 asvamagha gomagha 
vam huvema; in the AV.: 2, 36, 2 somajustam brahmajustam ; 3, 21, 6; 4, 
5, 8; 17, 6 vides irsndmaram ; 6, 14,:1; 50, 3; 70, 3;.104, 1; 1, 12, 
3 yo abhrajd vataja ... ; 25, 4c; 30, le (contrast); 4a; 2, 34, 1b (cf. 19, 31, 
5b) 3:3, 24, 7 unohage ca ieanutthad ca; 6a prandya vydndaya ; 6, 27,. 1d; 97, 3; 
117, 3; an interesting instance is 5, 8, 6 tanipainam paripdnam isoatise 
the former members are not on a par. 6, 30, 2.avakeéo vikesah “with loos: 
ened hair, with dishevelled hair” may be adduced as an instance of a 
‘tautological’ group: we should never forget. that repetition is essential 
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in these texts; RVKh. 10, 142, 10 na ca vydghrabhayam na ca mrtyubhayam. 


Nine compounds in succession: RV. 2, 21, 1 visvajite dhanajite . ... indrdya.. 


In Vedic prose: AiB. 3, 7, 5 tasmdt sa prajakamena pasuk. vasatlytya. 
JB. 1, 160 bahuripdin nandr. pasin avarunddhe; 1, 163 ta eta bhratrvy- 
aaiieye raksoghnya reah; 1, 171 tad etad gatuvin nathavit sima after the 
asyndetic couple tato vai sa gatum natham avindata ; BarU. 3, 9, 26 sa yas 
tin purusdn niruhya pratyuhyatyakramit, mostly however in a series of 
‘3-or more compounds; ChU. 1, 2, 2; 9 tasmat tenobhayam jighrati surabhi 
ca durgandhi ca may be regarded as a variant, but 1, 2, 2; 9; 4, 4; 5; 2, 9, 
8; 15, 2; 24, 5; 9; 4,15, 6 are regular instances. GobhGS. 4, 1, 6 is a per- 
fectly rational case: on that fire one cooks odanacarum ca ma&msacarum 


ca prthak “both the oblation of rice and the o. of meat, each separately” ;- 


3,5, 22 vidydsndtako vratas. is immediately followed by vidydvratas., a 
technical term to denote the person in whom the qualities of the two other 
snitakas have. combined. 

_ There are parallels i in cognate languages: Avestan Yt. 5, 8 § hata, mani 
éa ana.mandi ta; 10; 4 ramasayanam hus. ; 34; OHG. in a magical text: 
des manewurmes, des hdrwurmes 5), 

In India these word groups did not fall into disuse. We find ier in the 
concise and technical matter-of-fact style of siitras and similar scientific 
works: ManGS. 1, 18, 1 (prose) dvyaksaram catura. vd “(a name) which 
has two or four syllables”; 2 devatisrayam naksatras. ‘derived from the 
name of the deity or from that of the n.”, but 1, 10, 4 sakhodakadharayoh 

_“for the ‘branch-bearer’ and (separately!) for the ‘water-carrier’ ”; ef. 
also ChU. 5,.12, 1; in enumerations: ChU. 6, 3, 1; 6, 8; 3; in the detailed 
popular narrative style of many parts of the Mbh.: 3, 64, 63 abbhaksair 
vayubhaksais ca (among many other attributes, most of them are often 
used in similar passages), in the lofty style of the Bhagavadgita: 1, 1 in 
the very opening dharmaksetre kurukgetre “in the Field of Right, the Kuru- 
field”; in imparting knowledge in the same work 18, 30 pravrttim ca ni- 
vrttim ca (technical terms); in the prolix expositions of.the purdnas: in 
the prose dialogues of dramas: Mrcch. 3, 18 -+ rajabhaydc cawrabhaydd va 
“through fear of the king or f. of thieves”: rajacaurabhayat would express 
too great a similarity between the king and the thieves, and constitute a 
complex compound; yet, ibidem, gobamhanakamde is put into the mouth 
of the vidiisaka, but repeated by the interlocutor as gokamyd brahmak. ca ; 
of. also 3, 23 + where the ‘popular’ thought of a thief is quoted:. ido 
raanabhandaam suvannabh. vé “a treasure of gems or a treasure of gold” 

-and 9, 7+ in the official address of a judge: vékydnusdrena arthan. ca “in. 
accordance with the depositions and in a. w. facts”; in ritual formulas: 
ChU. 2, 24, 5 namo *gnaye prthivikgite lokaksite. Tn. Pali: laa 2, 14, 
22. sabhaggato va parisaggato va. — 


Tne various styles: an antithesis is expressed i in this way: BrPar. 155; 6 


130) ‘See Miller, 0.c., p. - 69. 
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svadatiém paradattam ca; 170, 73 saguno nirguno ‘pi va; Aév. Be. 6, 47; 
ef. Hes. Op. 715 pndé xodd§ewor pnd’ dkewor xadgcofat; in an early text: 
BarvU. 5, 8, 1 hantakédram manusyah, svadhakdram pitarah. 

Compare also the structure RV. 2, 24, 9 sa samnayah sa vinayah puro-. 
hitah. 

As already appears from some of the above instances these compounds 
also often concern words which occur in pairs or even in a compound: 
beside AV. 4, 17, 6 we find 11, 8, 21 ksudhas ca sarviis trsnds ca; Manu 8, 
67 ksutirsna- ete.; cf. also AV. 9, 6, 34 prajamé ca va esa pasims ca; 11, 1, 
17 aduh prajam bahulam pasin nah; MS. 1, 5, 2, 4 prajaya pasubhih ete. 
ete.; the very frequent compound prandpdnau : AG. 3, 10, 4 p-ayoh; AV. 
11, 7, 25 p-au caksuh srotram etc. Now the last-mentioned words are, 
etymologically speaking, compounds; although they may now and then 
occur as separate words (e. g. AV. 8, 2, 46 prano apino vydnah) they are 
very often compounded in the above way. In the same way: AV. 5, 30, 2c 
and 4c unmocanapramocane. Thus we find KausUp. 1, 4; BhG. 2, 50 ete. 
(ubhe) sukrtaduskrte, but Mbh. 5, 113, 11 sukrtam duskrtam. 

This procedure may combine with other forms of repetition: ChU. 2, 9, 
3 prastutikamah prasamsakamah, the words used being moreover seman- 
tically nearly related; BhG. 17, 26. 

Combinations and variations are also numerous in Pali texts where 
this ‘figure’ is often employed to excess. On one single page of the Milinda- 
pafiho, chosen at random, p. 117 T. we find for instance: .. . na bhavasam- 
pattihetu deti, na dhanahetu deti, na patiddinahetu deti (11 times in succes- 
sion); ... sanikam sanikam sakim sakion dkulakula vayanti, onamanti 
unnamanti vinamanti and various other types of repetition, much favoured 
in these long-winded analytical descriptions and effusions. 

‘The compounds involved are placed on either side of the caesura: BhG. 
4, 27 sarvanindriyakarmani | prénakarmani cdipare; at the beginning of 
successive padas: BhG. 14, 6; Mbh. 14, 33, 5 grhesu vanavisesu | guru- 
vasesu bhiksusu ; of. 45, 18; 16, 3. 7 

In enumerations and more or less technical passages three or more 
compounds may be found combining in this way: BhG. 4, 28. Incidentally 
two forms of this type are compounded: Mbh. 14, 42, 37 dvipddabahupadani. 
An example of variation is Ram. 1, 56, 8 brahmapasam kdlapdsam vérunam 
paisam eva ca; cf. also LiPur. 70, 306 mahariipan viriipams ca | peeeseaye 
ca ripinah. 

By way of addendum attention may be drawn to the following com- . 
binations: VS. 17, 56 devasrih srimandh ; TA. 10, 1, 13 nirmukto mukta- 
kilbisah ; Mbh. 14, 35, 21 mahabhitavigesas ca | visesapratisakhavan ; 
Prakrt: inser. of Kharavela (157 B. C. ?) ... cakadharo gutacako pasan- 
tacako ‘ ‘sovereign, whose realm is protected, whose r. is peaceful” 131), 


181) See also Diwokar, o.c., p. 74, who on. p. 73 draws attention to Agoka, R. 
IV G. bherigoso aho dhanumaghosa “the sound of the drum has become the word of 
Law (Doctrine)’’, in which ghosa is used in a literal:and ‘metaphorical’ sense, 


XI 
FIGURA ETYMOLOGICA 


The so-called figura etymologica is one of those stylistic phenomena 
which have often given occasion to serious misunderstanding on the part 
of authors and teachers. According to. Marouzeau+) “la figure étymo- 
logique est un procédé syntaxique par lequel on réunit dans une con- 
struction d’un type excéptionnel des mots apparentés soit par l’étymo- 
logie (vivre sa vie), soit au moins par le sens (dormez votre sommeitl)’’. 
_ Understanding this term in this way we however consider it to be another 

name for paronomasia. It will be useful to apply it only to those syntactic 
groups in which special uses of the accusative occur together with a verb 
deriving from the same root. Besides, the above definition, based upon 
the outward appearance and formal criteria alone, leaves us in the dark 
with regard to the stylistic value of the device. Denniston *) was no doubt 
right in distinguishing between those cases in which, like for instance the 
Greek sodAdc dezas deyew “to hold many offices’, it is hardly possible 
to express the desired meaning otherwise and those many other cases in 
which the figura etymologica is a genuine ‘figure’, a conscious device 
of style. We may, with other authors 3), use the term under consideration 
in a limited sense applying it to those constructions in which a so-called 
accusative of implied object (cognate accusative, Akkusativ des Inhalts) 
is, either as an optional intensification of the verbal idea or as a ‘support’ 
(‘“formale Stiitze’”) of an attribute, connected with a verb belonging to 
the same root. Some authors still more limiting this definition include 
only accusatives of abstracta. In practice. however other accusative. con- 
structions of the same outward appearance are as a rule discussed under 
the same heading, —rightly, as it is often very difficult to decide how far 
a word referred to a ‘concrete’ or ‘abstract’ idea i in our sense of these: 
terms. 4) a 
Descriptions of the Seahinas accusatives’ were given by Delbriick ) 


1) J. Marouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguistique, Paris 1933, p. 78. 

2) J. D. Denniston, Greek prose style, Oxford 1952, p. 134. 

3} See e.g. Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 74. : 
-\.4) For.the character of the accusative see an article by the pkesans author in 
Miscelénea homenaja a A. Martinet, La Laguna 1957 and ‘A note on the functions 
_ of the accusative as described in the handbooks’, 8. K. Belvalkar Felicitation Volume, 
Poona 1957. 

-' 5) Delbriick, Altindische Syne. @ p. 168 ff. aes also the dbastvadions sages el 
Renou, Etudes. veaes et pininéennes, I, Paris 1955, p. 57 f.. 
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and, before him, by Gaedicke *). Both scholars, especially the latter, 
provided us with an ample collection of examples; whereas Gaedicke | 
attempted to classify these according to syntactic and semantic principles, 
Delbriick made some unsuccessful efforts to connect this use of the accus- 
ative chronologically with other functions. Neither scholar took up the 
stylistic aspect in the dispute *). Generally speaking, the procedure under 
discussion is in various languages a favourite type of ‘Ausdrucksver- 
stirkung’, which at the same time satisfies the physico-psychical needs 
of repetition and fullness of sound §). It is however apt to lose its original 
force and to survive in special styles or more or less fixed phrases. 

-These ‘etymological figures’ —which are very frequent in the Veda— 
are often used where modern languages would prefer a verb of a more 
general character and a special noun: RV. 5, 83, 10 avarsir varsam is to be 
translated by “thou hast shed rain”; 10, 34, 13 krsim it krsasva “ply your 
tillage”; 8, 29, 1 aitijy ankte; German “legt sich Farbe auf”. We may also . 
include those cases in which the acc. depends on an etymologically related 
nominal form: RV. 2, 22, 1 sa.im mamdda mahi. karma kartave “he has - 
inspired him to perform the great deed”’; 2, 24, 14 m. k. karisyatah. 

The constructions at issue are in. many respects a feature of popular 
language, that is to say: in more or less emotional speech the element of 
repetition inherent in it is easily made a means of ‘Ausdrucksverstaérkung’. 
Thus Plautus, Amph. 815 quid ego feci, qua istaec propter dicta dicantur 
mihi “what have I done to be spoken to like that?”’. 

There. are some indications that the Vedic poets liked these ‘senabes: 
tions also for their inherent force and emphatic nature: RV. 1, 162, 14°. 
yac ca papau yac ca ghasim jaghdsa (at the end of a pada) ‘“‘what it has 
drunk and what fodder it has eaten”; 174, 8 bhinat ... bhidah “‘brich die 

. Einbriiche” (Geldner); 2,33, 3 parsi nah param amhasah svasti: cf. 6, 
4, 8 parsi (nah) amhah ; 3, 15, 3; 1, 164, 28 mimati mayum payate payobhih 

. blOkt sie ihr Bléken. Sie strotzt von Milch” (Geldner), cf. e. g. 1, 38, 
8 vasreva vidyun mimati without mayum ; 8, 7,4 vapanti maruto miham | 
pra vepayanti parvatin | yad yamam ydanti vayubhih (alliteration), cf. 28 
yantt subhrah (without yamam); 6, 71,5 divo rohamsy aruhat “he has 
‘ascended the heights of heaven”, and AV. 4, 14, 1 rohan ruruhuh “they 
ascended the ascents’ (Whitney-Lanman), but RV. 8, 41, 8 dydm iva 
rohati ; 9, 36, 6 & divas prstham .:.... rohasi; RV. 1, 140, 13 isam varam . 
varanta, the verb being as a rile constructed without vara-; 7, 97, at in- 
draya yatra savandni sunve, cf. 4, 25, 4 and 5, 37, 1 indraya sunavama ; 
10, 106, 10 kindreva svedam dsisviddnah “wie zwei Pfliiger Schweisz ver- 
gieszend” (Geldner), but 4, 2, 6 yas ta idhmam jabharat sisviddnah ; 5, 42, 
10; ef. also AV. 5, 17, 6d. We might compare the emphatic use in the Bal- 


8) C. Gaedicke, Der Akkusativ im Veda, Breslau 1880, p. 237 ff. 

7) Cf. also Speyer, Ved. Skt. Syntax, § 24; Skt. Syntax, § 44 f. 

8) See also E. Richter, Germ. Roman. Monatsschr. 2 (1910), p. 238: “zu prignanter 
Heraushebung’”’; E. Gamillscheg, Neuphilol.. Monatsschr. 1 (1930), p. 21.,_ 
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tic idioms pointed out by E. Hofmann °): ne spit, ne legit, 1 dumu dumaet 
“he does not sleep, he does not lie, he thinks’, and Indonesian parallels 
recorded by Bijleveld 4°), . 

Sometimes an author uses this construction to express reciprocity: AV. 
4, 36, 2 yo no dipsdd adipsato | dipsato yas ca dipsati “who shall try to harm 
us when we don’t try to harm... ”’; 5, 14, le dipsausadhe tvam dipsantam. 
In connection with a gerundive it is unmistakably emphatic: AV. 5, 20, 4 
grhya grhnana “seizing those that are to be seized’’ (in an incantation); 
6, 125, 1 jayatu jetvdnt. AV. 6, 45, 1 (in atonement of offenses) kim agastani 
samsasi ‘why do you utter words not to be uttered? (or: hitherto unut- 
tered ?)”’. 

‘One can hardly escape the conviction that in Vedic literature the figura 
etymologica not rarely occurs in more or less fixed phrases of a technical 
character. Curiously enough the earliest Latin examples concern juridical, 
political and military formulas, e. g. XII Tab. 12, 2 st servos furtum faxit 
noxiamve noxit; Naev. Carm., 40 auspiciat auspicium prosperum ; Plaut. 
Pers. 232 illa militia militatur. In Sanskrit a frequent phrase is: karma 
kr- “to perform the religious rites”: AV. 6, 23, 3; TS. 1, 8, 3, 3 akran karma 
karmakrtah. The sense of the terms constituting this phrase has obviously 
narrowed or, rather, specialized. Other combinations with kr- occur AV. 
4, 38, 1 kptani krnvandm “that wins the winnings” (in gambling) 4), and 
4, 18, 2 yo devah krtyaém krtva harat .... “whoso, O gods, having made a 
charm, takes it...” 1"); 5, 14, 6; 31, 1. ‘Technical’ specialization of mean- 
ing probably also AV. 7, 26, 5. Compare also: RV. 3, 31, 2 riktham araik 
“he left the inheritance”; 1, 109, 4, and frequently elsewhere; somam 
sunoti “to press soma’; TS. 1, 1, 2, 2 pusa te granthim grathnatu “let P. 
tie a knot for thee’; AV. 7, 61, 2 agne tapas tapydmahe | wpa tapyamahe 
tapah | srutani srnvanto vayam. .. .““O Agni, we perform tapas (penance) 1%), 
we perform additional p., we hearing things heard ...™)’; ef. JB. 1, 
122 ete.; for fapas tap- see e. g. also TaittU. 2, 6. 

Many ritual terms occurring in the brahmanas and siitras are formed 
in this way 45): TS. 1, 5, 4, 4 sa efén homan juhuyat “he offers oblations”’ ; 
SB. 1, 5, 2, 12 sa vai graham grhitvad “after having taken a ladleful”; AiB. 
6, 14, 7 japam japitea ; 5, 3, 8 nydnkham nytinkhayati “he inserts the n.” 
(i. e. the sound o (in different places) in the recitation of hymns, this in- 


§) E. Hofmann, Eat ene eene: Géttingen 1930, p. 96: “betonter. Gegen- 
satz”. 
10) Bijleveld, *Lahalinasapiinen, p- 80. 
1) See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 214. 
12) Charm in the sense of ‘ ‘material object possessing occult POver; ; see Henry, 
Magie, p. 159 f. 
8) “Im RV. kommt diese Cardinalwendung des Sanskrit nicht vor” (Gaadioks, 
_ 0.0, p. 239). 
4) Cf. in Latin, dicta dicere ete. 
*) See Gaedicke, o.¢c., p. 242 f, Most DORE are of considerable frequency in 
these works. . 
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sertion being called n.); TS. 1, 7, 5, 4 ete. visnukramdn kramate “he takes 
the steps of Visnu’”’, also passive: 1, 7, 6, 2 suvargaya hi lokaya visnukramah 
kramyante; TS. 1, 5, 2, 4 sambhrtya eva sambhiardn “after having collected 
the apparatus”; SB, 13, 3, 4, 2 vayam uddhdram. uddharamahai “let us. 
take out for ourselves a special share’; 1, 2, 5, 12 parigraham parigrhnati 
“he performs the ‘fencing round’ of the vedi”; 1, 7, 3, 6 avadinam avadya 
“out off a portion” (the technical character of the term appears also from 
1, 7, 2, 6 yat kim cignau juhvati tad avadinam nama) ; IB. 1, 120 ddim 
ddatie; AiB. 6, 3,5 utkaram utkiranti ; Gobh. GS. 4, 1, 3 avadyanty ava- 
danani ; TS..1,:7, 3, 1 anvaharyam Gharati “he brings the anvahirya mess 
(a special gift consisting of food and presented to the rtvij priest)”; JB. 1, 
11 ete. agnihotram juhoti ; KatySS. 2, 8, 10 ete. prastaram str- “to spread 
the p. (a sacrificial seat)’; JB. 2, 387 saitram niseduh “they performed a 
great Soma sacrifice’ (usually: sattram dste lit. “he sits a session”). 

’ It may in this connection be remembered that it is a frequent stylistic 
-habit of the brahmanas and siitras to denote the performance of an action 
by means of a verb cognate to the name of the action, Thus samnayati 
“to lead or bring together’’ is used in: the special sense of “to mix (with 
‘sweet.or sour milk)”, that is: “to perform the samniyya ceremony (con- 
sisting in offering milk mixed with other milk and offered with clarified 
butter)”; ddadhati “to perform the ceremony of preparing the sacred 
fires, i. e. the agnyddhdna-” ; anvaha “to recite the anuvakya stanzas”. 
The above instances of figura etymologica are in a more complete way _ 
synonymous, as appears, for instance, from SB. 3,.2, 2, 10:18 f£ tad esa 
eva vratayati “he partakes of that fast-milk”’: atha vratam vratayati, the 
term vrata- in the sense of “the feeding only on milk as an observance” 
being an ellipsis instead of ksiravrata- which occurs KatySS. 7, 4, 20. 

In emotive, verbose or dignified style, in religious, ritualistic or other 
techuioal discussions the iiode of expression at issue is apt to occur in 
standing phrases such as AiB. 8, 15, 1 ayam sarva jitir jayetayam sarvaéml 
lokin vindeta; KausBU. 1, 4 tam brahmalamkdrendlam kurvanti. sa brah- 
malamkarenalamkrto brahmavidvan brahmabhipraiti; 2, 8 (formula) ain- 
drim dvrtam Gvarta ddityasydvrtam anvavarte. Counterparts of a pathetic 
‘or emphatic function are, in Dutch, for instance to be found in the works 
of the poet Vondel: ghy eischt een’ zwaren eysch, in old Javanese, e. g. 
Kufiij. p. 55, 13 bhatara srt W. mandarmakén darma ri waték dewata kabeh"), 
Here and elsewhere this ‘figure’ is a useful element in a balanced style: 
KausBU. 1, 7 sé y& brahmano jitir ya eyastis tam jitim jayati tam oyastim 
vyasnute. 

This mode of expression may on the other hand serve, to: a certain. ex- 
tent, as a means of detecting which were the special meanings of verbs 
‘when used in connection’ with the etymologically cognate nouns: a: 1, 
22, 18 dharméani dharayan. ak 


36) See Bijleveld, Huchatingsiaon, 0.0, p. 79 ff. 
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' The supposition may be ventured that incidentally an ‘etymological 
construction’ turned up under the influence of a tendency to provide a 
verb with an object. Verbs which are often used without an object or 
adverb being felt to be deficient in expressiveness may assume an etymo- 
logically related word: Lat. vitam vivere, Germ. einen Kampf. kimpfen.. 
These constructions, which are another indication of the verbosity of 
colloquial usage, draw the hearer’s attention expressly to the idea con- 
veyed by the root: AV. 4, 30,.4 maya so annam atti yo... “through me 
he eats food who... ”. RV. 5, 37, 4 (sa raja) hanti vrtram | kseti ksitih 
constitutes, with ksitih, ‘a balanced structure; without the noun the mean- 
ing of the verb would not be that required by the context, for ksi- used 
‘absolutely’ means ‘“‘to be quiet, remain’’, with the acc. “to inhabit, rule, 
govern”. Without an object varsati means “‘to rain’, with an object “to 
shower down’, hence RV. 5, 83, 10 avarsir varsam (subject: Parjanya); 
5, 55, 5 urstim varsayathah (the Maruts); avjy ankte 1, 124, 8 and elsewhere 
“to apply grease-paint”’. Cf. also RV. 10, 164, 2 bhadram vai varam vrnute | 
bhadram yuijanti daksinam. In connection with the causative rocaya the 
noun rucah is RV. 9, 9, 8 perfectly intelligible. We might compare, in 
Greek, a 49 dxo ajuata xdozyer instead of “he has much suffered’; 
the verb xtegetf{w + acc. of a person means “to bury a person with due 
honours’, with xtégea “to pay the funeral rites’, e. g. a 291 ofjud te of 
yedar ual éni utépea xtegeiéat; Bovdedew means “‘to deliberate’’, B. Bovdds 
“to be in council, to act as a member of the c.”. One could also say 
that. the Vedic idiom often preferred ‘“‘they create creatures’ (JB. 1, 
296 prajah prajanayatah ) and similar phrases to “they created” or. “‘they 
created (living) beings’. That is to say: the idea conveyed by the root.is 
expressed with reference to both the process and the result: the process 
continues to exist in the result; process and object are aspects of the same 
idea. The subject is viewed as concentrating upon the process which con- 
stitutes the very idea of the root, without regard to any special object. 
Hence also ChU. 1, 3, 7 dugdhe ... doham “yields milk”: It is interesting 
to see that AiB. 1, 7, 3 after the complete phrase vrnisva without varam 
is clear enough: sd vai vo varam vrna iti. vrnisvett. saitam eva varam avrnita. 

The meaning of the verb may be a special one: thus, in Greek, végevw is 
“to bear, carry, convey, bring; endure’’, etc., but ydéeor pégew means “‘to 
pay tribute’, tribute being —at least originally — viewed ‘as “that which is 
brought in’, the verb conveying a special sense which it has also in con- 
nection with sicddy “hire” and other terms of this semantic class. Thus 
artim archati etc. “to fall into calamity” cannot be adduced in evidence 
of an inclination to play upon sounds or words: drchati no doubt conveyed 
a specialized nuance of the general idea of “going towards, coming” +’). 

Often the figura etymologica helps to express the idea of generality and 
indefiniteness. That is to say: in sentences such as SB. 13, 1, 2, 4 isvaro vd 


17) The reader may be referred to the remarks made on p._ 273. 
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esah artim Grtor ... nartim Grchati “he is liable to incur injury . . . he incurs 
no injury” no specific statement is made about the idea of injury; in 
translating into German, Dutch or English no article, at least no definite 
article, is used. In Greek zoreiv xdévov means ‘‘to suffer, go through toil”. 
The phrase indicates that the process denoted by the verb takes place in 
an unspecified way. The frequent expression annam atti — cf. e. g. also Manu 
2,53 nityam annam adyat samahitah refers—to “eating food” in general, 
whatever food it may be: JB. 1, 238; the likewise frequent varam vrnisva 
(ce. g. JB. 3, 190) “choose a boon” is practically equivalent to “choose 
something’; cf. also JB. 1, 286 pradanam pradam. Cf. also SB. 14, 6, 2, 7 
manasa hi kaman kamayate (cf. JB. 3, 203 etam vai te kimam akdémayanta) ; 
1, 9, 1, 2 dsisam Gsdste ; 14, 1, 1, 12 tam devd abhyasrjyanta yatha vittim 
vetsyamand:evam “the gods rushed forward to him, even.as those eager 
to secure some gain (will do)”; 2, 4, 3, 4 dim... ajamahai. Instead of “he 
enters something’’, “he goes somewhere”’, etc., Vedic preferred JB. 2, 67 
prapadanam prapadyate “‘er begibt sich in einen Eingang” (Caland), “he 
enters an entrance’. In translating into English or other modern languages 
the verb is as a rule rendered by a word of general sense, the noun by the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit noun: ‘‘to run a race’, “to incur injury’. To us 
many cases of figura etymologica seem to be tautologic. 

If however in the above phrases the substantive is qualified by a deter- 
minative attribute the idea denoted is definite: SB. 14, 6, 8, 1 ( = BarU. 
3, 8, 1) aham imam dvau prasnau praksyaimi “lo, I will pose him two 
questions’’. In a similar way, 1, 9, 1, 2 yam Gsisam asdaste “the wish he ~ 
prays for’, ya- being a defining, distinguishing, annunciatory includer 18): 
athasisam Gsdste. tim asmai yajiia Gsisam samnamayati y. a. G.; the repe- 
tition of dsisam after yam shows that it is to provide ya- with a support. 
Other examples are 1, 6, 2, 1 yajfiena ha vai deva imam jitim jigyur yaisim 
iyam jitih; 1, 8, 1, 10 tayemam prajdiim prajajiie yeyam manoh prajatih ; 
AiB. 2, 31, 6 esa evaitam artim Grisyati ; 7, 31, 5 etam bhaksam bhaksayati ; 
JB. 3, 183 efam vai sa kimam akdmayata; BarU. 4, 3, 9 tam akramam 
akramya, An adjectival attribute denotes a nuance-or a. qualification of 
the occurrence: AV, 6, 71, 1 yad annam admi bahudha virtipam. 1°) 

This leads us to those constructions in which the accusative seems to 
serve mainly as:a peg to hang an attribute on. 2°) Instead of “may we 
prosper in the same way” it reads JB. 2, 98 samanim rddhim rdhnuyava ; 
it may be recalled to memory that, if the present author is not mistaken, 
the ancient Indian accusative expressed an unspecified or unqualified 
relation of a noun to a verb etc, Other examples are: AiB. 7, 17, 4 (stanza) 
papam karma maya krtam ; 6, 32, 17 deva vai yat kim ca kalyanam karma- 


18) See Lingua 4, p. 1 ff. 

18) “See also R. M. Meyer, Deutsche Stilistik, p. 48 f.; I. Vendryes, MSL. 20, 
p- 180; Brugmann, Grundrisz IT, 2, p. 620 ff. 

20) So-called ‘berechtigte etymologische Figur oder Abundanz’: Haffter, Unters. 
altlat. PaCoTEs: + p. 13 ff. 
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kurvan ; ChU. 4, 15,5 imam manavam dvartam ndvartante “they do not 
return to the human condition”; GobhGS. 3, 9, 15 ahatdny dstaranany 
astirya, though usually translated “having spread new carpets’ may also 
admit. of the translation “having been newly. carpeted’. Comparable 
constructions occur in other languages, e. g. in Malay (Hik. Isk.) menangis 
dengan tangis jang amat sangat, lit. “he wept with a very great weeping’’.1) 
This idiom accounts also for the repetition of the noun after a so-called 
relative pronoun in periods such as AiB. 1, 24, 3 yam ahorakrayar vipitem 
vyajayanta, tim vijitim vijayate ya evam veda, 

Instead of an adjective a genitive occurs in RV. 4, 51, 6 yaya vidhand 
vidadhur rbhindm “at which time the gods imposed the tasks of the 
Rbhus”; JB. 2, 83 vidvisinindém asanam aga “he had eaten the food of 
enemies”; 2, 298 svargasyaiva tal lokasya vikraman kramamdnaé yanti ; 
ChU. 5, 2, 4 sarvausadhasya mantham dadhimadhunor upamathya. 

Incidentally however an elliptical variant may be noticed: SB. 1, 4, 2, 3 
drseyam pravrpite means **) “he recites the pravara- (“list of names of the 
ancient rgis’’”) containing the rsi-names”’. 

- To those expressions which are hardly avoidable belong in the first 
place those which are even in modern languages formed in a similar way: 
JB, 2, 135 avadyam vadati ‘er redet was nicht geredet werden darf” (Ca- 
land); cf. ibid. yo ’nighdtyasya nihanti ; AiB. 2, 38, 11 akrtam akar iti vai 
nindanti “they say in blame: ‘he has done the improper act’ (“what is not 
to be done’’) ”’, cf. 12 krtam asya krtam bhavati, nasyakriam krtam bhavatt ; 
—ChU. 1, 2, 5 8rnoti sravaniyam casravaniyam ca; 6 samkalpaniyam casam- 

kalpaniyam ca; cf. KausBU. 3, 7 na prajidtavyam prajiidyeta. Compare 

also phrases such as JB. 1, 12 hantdénapajayyam jigisdéima ‘well, then, let 
us conquer them so that the conquering character of the act cannot be 
reversed, i. e. once and for all”, in which the verb is accompanied by an 
indeclinable word. Hardly avoidable are also combinations such as AiB. 

5, 32, 6 vidlistam samslesayet “unite something which has become loosened”. 

Neutral from the stylistic point of view is also RV. 10, 53, 6 tantum tanvan 

(cf. 1, 142, 1; 2, 3, 6; tantram 10, 71, 9). The above is however not to deny 

that these constructions are very suitable to express in a sharp and suc- 

cinct way a contrast or a paradox: RV. 7, 86, 7 acetayad acitah “he made 
the thoughtless think’; 2, 24, 2 pracyavayad acyuta “he moved the firm 

(the immovable)”. 

A variety of the above is the occurrence of the root in an niadjéotive whioh 
forms part of the same syntactic unit: AiB. 2, 18, 4 yajamanam eva tad 
dvipratistham catuspatsu pasusu pratisthapayati; SB. 3, 5, 3, 10 and 
GobhGS. 4, 1, 13 caturgrhitam djyam grhitvad ; Ram, 1, 59, 20 mam adisyam 

hy adtisayat ; Kal. RB, 10, 15 athainam fustuvuh stutyam ; 1, 30 ananyasa- 
sandim urevim sasasa. 


21) Cf. also Bijdr. Taal-, Land-, Volk. 107 (1951), p. 196 f. 
2) According to J. Brough, Tho ently, bralanicsl system of gotra and pravara, 
Cambridge 1953, p. 14 f. 
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Attention may be drawn to causative verbs governing an acc. of the. 
same root: AiB, 5, 27, 6 annam apy Gdayet. Beside the pure figura etymo- 
logica.we sometimes find the type SB. 3, 5, 1,1 pra’ prakramati trin vi- 
kraman (cf. 3, 6,1, 3). Sometimes the noun in the accusative derives from - 
a synonymous root (suppletion): AV. 2, 9, 3 adhitir adhydgat ; AiB. 5,14, 3 
etc. satram (sattram) dsate;.1, 6, 12; 2,.5, 9 ete.; GobhGS. 1,6, 18 ete. 
vdcam vadet. RV. 2, 25, 1 the verb van- a the denominative vanusyati- 
deriving from vanus- ‘eager, zealous”, which comes from van-, are found 
connected: indhdno agnim vanavad vanusyatah ‘ ‘who kindles the (ritual) 
fire will conquer the assailants”’. 

There are also instances of. the so- S-oalled pseudo figura etymologica: AiB. 
2, 25, 1 hantajim ayama. Expressions occurring beside the construction 
at issue are for instance AiB. 1, 13, 18 annasanim ... karoty (not: sanoti) ; 
_ChU. 6, 1, 1 vasa brakmacaryam ; instead of djim af we also find ajim i-, - 
dhav-, sar-. ay 

The figura éiymologicn may sombine with a third derivative of the same 
root, At times however this accumulation seems to be primarily due to 
the technical character of the expression or of the subjects discussed: TS. 
1, 8, 3, 3 akran karma karmakrtah; RV. 1, 164, 50 = 10, 90, 16 yajiena 
yajiiam ayajanta devah. Klsewhere however the threefold repetition of the 
same root may in the first place be an important element in forceful lang- 
guage: RV. 6, 66, 9 ye sahdmsi sahasd sahante “die mit Gewalt die Gewalten 
bewiltigen” (Geldner). , ; : 

. In a considerable number of phrases ‘the ointnal einai forms part of 
a compound: AiB. 2, 16, 1 praétaranuvakam anuvaksyati ;.32, 4£. tisnim- 
samsam samset, and even 6, 16, 1 andrasamsih samsati ‘to recite verses with- 
out reference to Narasamsa’”’; JB. 1, 11; AiB. 7, 10, 1 etc. agnihotram 
juhoti ; 1,12 &jyahutim juhavama ; AiB. 7, 6, 3 etc. Ghutim .... juhuydt; 
GobhGS. 3, 8,.10 tasya mukhydm havirahutim hutva ; AiB. 2, 38, 1 hotrjapam 
japati ; JB. 2, 276 aeadryakarma cakara ; AiB. 6, 23, 7 nahinakarma kuryuh ; 
KathU. 1, 2, 15 ete. brahmacaryam caranti; AVPar. 70c, 32, 25 varsati 
Sailavarsam. Cf. also: AiB. 2, 2, 16 vajasanim evainam tad dhanasim sanoti 

“verily thus he gains it as a gainer of vaja, as gaining possessions”; 5, 9, 2 
rivija rtuydjan yajanti. 

The antereenng conibinations: ChU. 3, 15, 2 guirarodam roditt “he weeps 
for a son”; Comm. Pan. 3, 4, 43 purusuvdham vahati “he moves in sucha 
way as to be borne or drawn by men” deserve special mention. The possi- 
bilities of emphasis inherent in these phrases are especially clear in JB. 1, 
187 subhytam prajam bibharti ... “richtig unterhalt seine Kinder ... ”: 
this mode of expression fulfils the function of an adverb in our languages. 
"The frequent use of these ‘etymological accusatives’ explains the occur- 
rence of ‘etymological compounds’: JB. 2, 266 karmakartr-; TS. 1, 5, 2, 4 
sambhrtasambhara- “having collected all requisite materials”; AiB. 1, 7, 3 
varavrtra-; AV. 1, 25, 1 dharmadhrt-; 1, 30, 4 satrasad- ; AiB. 2, 15, a 
‘uditinuvadin ; 6, 33, 13 ete. aydiayama- “not worn out by use, fresh, ete.’ 
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(name of definite texts). The use made of these compounds is not rarely 
natural: KathU. 1, 3 pitodakd jagdhatrnad dugdhadohah. 
- It may be noticed that passive counterparts of the figura etymologica 
are not wanting: JB. 2,183 samsesah samasisyata ; AiB. 2, 18, 6 Ghiiiayo 
hiiyante ; 25, 4 graho grhyate; BarU. 2, 2, 4 annam adyate; AiB. 5, 31,5 
tad esdbhi yajfiagatha giyate; 29, 3 agnihotram ... hiyate; 3, 1, 1 stute 
stome; SAGS.-14, 32, 14 stotre stute; GobhGS. 1, 1, 22 pratarahutir huta 
bhavati ; 27; AiB. 1, 4, 9 karma kriyamdnam..Cf. also RY. 8, 2, 14 gdya- 
tram giyamdnam, and the construction jivandgam nastah (Pan. 3, 4, 48) 
“having lost one’s life’ = jivo nastah, jivann eva nastah. Revedic instances 
are comparatively speaking rare — cf. also 9, 97, 18 granthim na grathitam — , 
no doubt because the ‘passive construction’ was not yet the regular coun- 
terpart of the active. The ‘passive’ verb forms are on the other hand oF 
quently connected -with ‘an etymologically cuenate instrumental: RV. 
7, 1 dhayi dhatrbhih ; 3, 17, 1. ae 

“ Although examples run into thousands it may be useful to add some 
post-Vedio instances, In the epics we find, without an adjective: e.g. Mbh. 
7, 184, 25 uvdca vakyam ; 4,.21, 210. tatas tu kurvatah karma; 3, 42, 20 
jajapa japyam “he muttered a prayer”; 7; 45, 22 tapas tapivd ; 6, 104, 22 
nandda ...nddam “he gave a cry”; 12, 143,°3 akathayat kathdm ; 16 evam 
tu vartamanasya tasya vritim durdtmanah “leading such a life, entering 
upon such a course of conduct, living thus or ‘subsisting by this subsis- 
tence’ ”’; 14, 16,29 gacchantiha gatim martyah “... go their way, attain 
their ‘ania’: BhG. 2,48 yogasthah kuru karmani “abiding in discipline 


perform actions”; 3, 24; 5,11; cf. e. g. also BrPur. 5, 40; BhG. 7, 1 yogam . 


yufijan “practising discipline’; Manu 2, 50 bhikseta bhiksdm ; 2, 166 tapas 
fapsyan ; 222 japan japyam ; Ram. 1, 45, 5 uvdca ... viikyam; 55, 18 va- 
kyam uktvd ; 59, 22 uktvd vacanam ; 2, 4, 44 bhunksva bhogdin ; Kal. R. 11, 
91 dcivan iti vacah; ViPur. 1, 17, 9 papau pinam; Kathas. 12, 75 kim 
vijhdnam vijdndsi. Most of these occurrences concern standing phrases, 
- which —irrespective of differences in frequency etc.~may be compared 


to the parallels in the-related languages: in Medieval Dutch: enen groet 


groeten, lit.. “to greet a greeting’’; enen spronc springen “to spring”; syn | 


seggen seggen, lit. “to say one’s say’’; een sucht suchten “to breathe a sigh” ; 
sinen ganc gaen (Mod. ztjn gang gaan) “to go one’s way”; dat were werken 
“to perform that work’’, etc. *) In the course of time the number and 
frequency of these phrases was considerably reduced. Part of them be- 
longed —and still belong—to the daily vocabulary of the general pe 
other occurrences were of a more studied or pocticn character. 


2) ‘Seo F. A. Stoett, Middelnederlandsche Spraakkunst, The Hague 1923, p. 132; 
A: Paul, Deutsche Grammatik ITI, Halle a. 8. 1919, p. 225 ff.; the same, Mittel- 
hochdeutsche Grammatik*®, Hallo a. S. 1904, § 242; compare also the survey given by 
Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax, I, p. 365 f. For the Romance languages: F. Diez, Grammatik 
der romanischen Sprachen’, Bonn 1872, p. 116 ff.; W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik 
der romanischen Sprachen, III, Leipzig 1899, p. 381. ._ 


5 
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Very often an attributive adjective is added to the accusative: as is 
well known, this is the regular construction in classical and later Latin. 
Mbh. 14, 19, 17 tivram tapivd tapah ; 6, 99, 1 vytham caivyithat mahat; 14, 
16, 14 gatim agryam gamisyasi ; 17, 1 prasndén sudurvacdn | papraccha; 14, 
30, 3 krivé suduskaram karma; 1, 123, 75 adhikaém sma tato vrttim avartan 
(“to enter upon a course of conduct”) pdndavan prati ; 6, 64, 63 tasya tam 
nadato. nidam sughoram bhimanithsvanam ; 4, 14, 8 U. ayuktaripam tu 
karoti karma nah; BhG. 2, 5 bhuijiya bhogan rudhirapradigdhan; 3, 8 
niyatam kuru karma tvam ; Mbh. 14, 20, 4 kam gamisydmi vai gatim ; BhG. | 
6,37; Mbh. 3, 70, 29 yam nalo veda vidyam ; 4, 16, 53 U. tat karma krtavati ; 
1,179, 13 sarva ticur idam vacah (cf. Ram. 1, 52, 12); Manu 5, 42 gamayaty 
uttamadm gatim “causes to enter a most blessed state”; Ram. 1, 58, 8 anyam 
gatim gamisyadmi ; 24; 60, 24 ticuh sinunayam vacah ; 59, 11 aicus ca vacanam 
sarvam ; 4, 31, 5 uvica ... svaviksitam sanunayam ca vakyam ; Kal. R. 8, 
25 vidadhe vidhim asya naisthikam “he performed his funeral rites’; 14, 
36; 15, 13 suldv asita sampannau. It may, in order to avoid misunder- 
standing, be observed that, in the case of many combinations, this manner 
of expression was normal; it was probably hardly possible to find a sub- 
stitute for tat karma krtavati ; in other cases, e. g. Kal. R. 15, 13, the poet 
could have resorted to synonyms deriving from different roots. The phrase _ 
stitan site is however not rarely used in other writings: Manu 8, 263; Skan- 
daPur. Kakh. 37, 46, etc.; ef. also Kal. R. 10,.71. 

In this connection mention may also be made of syntactic groups of 
the following types: Mbh. 3, 66, 19 ajfidtavdsam nyavasat ; 11, 6, 13 sra- 
vanti madhunisravam; BhG. 1, 12 simhanddam vinadya; Ram, 1, 48, 27 
krtavan asi... akarlavyam idam (oxymoron); Kal. R. 14, 23 tena ghnata 
vighnabhayam,. Compare also, with semantic differentiation, Mbh. 14, 16, 
40 lokién Glokayamy aham, practically: an instance of assonance; Kal. 
R. 15, 51 sirsacchedam paricchidya “having decided that he deserved to 
be decapitated”. Thus the poets succeeded in creating, in endless vari- 
ation, assonant and paronomastic combinations, based on the figura 
etymologica as it occurs in natural language; similarly, in German: Schu- 
bart *4): stark kdmpfiest du den Kampf des Lebens, stark wirst du kémpfen 
den Kampj des Todes ; Vulpius, Rin. 4, 123 sein Auge ging auf, sie kiszte, 
thn gritszend, ein Kitsechen darauf. 

The accusative is accompanied by one or more other ‘words: depending 
on it in cases such as: Mbh. 4, 13, 30 U. karmdni tasya kurvanti virdtanr- 
pateh ; 3, 293, 23 kriyds ca tasya muditas cakre, the subst. kriyd-. being, 
however, specialized in meaning: ‘“‘he performed the rites”; BhG. ah 17 
Sraddhaya parayd taptam | aun tat; Ram. 1, 57, 12 gacche a . » deva- 
tanam param gatim. 

Not infrequently the word in the accusative is a compound: ‘Mbh. 13, 
70, 8 kathé bhavan durgatim idrsim gatah ; BhG. 6, 40 durgatim. . . gaccha- 


74) See Paul, Deutsche Grammatik TT, p. 226. 
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tt “comes to a bad end’’; Mhb. 6, 50, 57 evam enam mahdvytham vyihya ; 
14, 17, 29 tam mahocchvisam | bhrsam uechvasya ; 38 naisthikim | buddhim 
buddhyethah ; 4, 21, 72 U. pasumdram amérayat “he killed him like a head 
of cattle”, lit. “he killed him according to the manner of slaughtering 
cattle”; 12, 88, 4 madhudoham duhed réstram bhramara iva pidapam 
“he should milk his kingdom like bees collecting honey from plants’; 3, 
62, 17 jivaty asukhajivikaim ; Manu 2, 170 etc. svadhyayam adhite. Cf. also 
' Mbh. 3, 64, 37 kim nu me duskrtam krtam. 

Passive parallels are not wanting: Mbh. 13, 70, 8 subham tvaya karma 
krtam na’ papakam ; cf. also 3, 64, 37 him nu me duskriam kriam ; 14,31, 
13 itt radjndmbarisena | gatha gitah “these were the recitations recited by 
king A.”; BhG. 3, 5 karyate... karma “he is made to perform actions”; 17, 
28 tapus taptam ; Ram. 1, 51, 15 yena taptam mahat tapah ; 58, 20 yajrair 
bahuvidhair istam; 51, 11 yat kartavyam krtam maya; 49, 2 maya sura- 
karyam idam krtam ; 1, 31, 5 evam ukte tayor vakye. 

In connection with the figura etymologica in the proper sense of the word 
attention may also be drawn to constructions such as Mbh. 7, 51, 7 sa 
lirted dustaram ... mahdrnavam in which the root of the verb form recurs, 
not in the substantive, but in the adjective qualifying it: “having crossed 
the great ocean which is difficult to be crossed”; Kal. R. 8, 79 carateh 
kila duscaram tapah; 10, 25; 10, 15 athainam tustuvuh stutyam “they 
praised him who is worthy of praise’. Compare also-expressions such 
as Kal, R. 11, 10 uhyamdna iva vihanocitah “accustomed to travel in 
vehicles”. 

Sometimes the occurrence of a figura etymologica is made subservient 
to the tendency to construct longer repetitional groups: Mhb. 3, 197, 12 
varsam varsati varsakdle; 14, 28, 20 manasé manyase matim “you think 
thoughts with the mind”; Ram. 1, 57, 14 dirghatapasas tapo yatra hi tepire ; 
48, 33 tapas tepe mahdtapah ; 49, 21; 55, 12; 45, 14 sriéyatém rama sa- 
krasya kathiim kathayatah érutém ; with alliteration: Mbh. 14, 19, 17 tivram 
taptva tapah. Part of these instances are natural, originating in combi- 
nations of standing phrases or technical terms: BhG. 6, 1 kdryam karma 
karoti yah “who performs action that is required (by religion)” for instance 
- may be viewed in the light of the frequent phrase karma kr- (2, 48; 3, 24; 
5, 11) and the word group kadryam karma (8, 19); ef. also 17, 20 datavyam 
' itt yad dénam diyate. Other examples are however no doubt premeditated 
or variations on more natural models: Dandin, Déke. 4 (Nirn.?°, p. 169) 
gacchémi gantavyam gatim; Ram. 1, 57, 17 garanam vah prapanno ’ham 
Saranyan saranam gatah ; ViPur. 1, 19, 23 dadhadra dharanidharam. 

Some words must also be said on paronomastic compounds. Ram. 1, 
59, 1 uktavdkyam tu rajanam ....| abravit “he said to the king who had 
given his opinion”; 60, 15 uktavdkye munau; kdryakarin- “performing 
a work”; krtakriya- “one who has fulfilled his duty’’; krtakrtya- “‘id.”’; 
See “id.” ; jarajirna-; Mbh. 3, 192, 41 rajabhayabhita-; Kal. R. 
9, 80 indhaneddha- ; 10, 7 bhogibhoga- ; Jatakam. 18, 9 parakarmakara- ; 
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BhagPur. 4, 30, 23 grhitamdydagunavigrahdya (vigraham a oe Sioa: 
Pur.KaKh. 37, 114 subhdgyabhag-. 

. These collections of passages exhibiting instances’ of paronomasia ‘aid 
related constructions are however not intended to create the impression 
that the thoughts expressed in the above examples were always couched 
_in paronomastie terms. Beside vdeam vac- we also find, e. g. Mbh. 13, 166, 
5 idam dha vacas tadd, the verb and the object deriving from different 
roots; Kal. R.-14, 59 jagada vakyam,; ViPur. 1, 19, 3 vacanam abravit ; 
beside tapas tap- e. g. Mbh. 12, 112, 5.tapah sumahad Gtisthat (cf. Ram. 
1, 48,.16) and Ram. 1, 46, 3 tapas carisyami (cf..1, 57, 3; 10); beside vrttim 
vpt-.Mbh. 12, 113, 14 samsrayed vaitasim vritim. In a similar way sépam 
da- is found e. g. Ram. 1,-60, 6 instead Be sapathaih ae (Ram. 2, 75, 40; 
ef. i pis a 1, 28,.3). 


| XII 
‘POLYPTOTON 


We may turn now to the so-called. polyptoton, the employment of the 
same word in various cases 1). In a large majority of cases the two terms 
combining so as to form this ‘figure’ follow each other immediately. 

When a woman of the people, visiting a zoological garden and watching 
the reactions of her little dog to its first acquaintance with a sea-lion 
exclaims, in Dutch, het beest ziet een beest “the animal sees an animal” 
she has recourse to a mode of expression which is wide-spread in many 
languages, viz. the repetition — either in immediate contact or in the same 
syntactic group—of.a word in another syntactic function. In the Indo- 
nesian Sundanese panon bajar panon “eye pays eye’? means ‘“‘an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth”; in Malay orang membunuh orang literally 
is “human being killing... h. b.”, i. e. ‘one h. b. who kills another h. b.”’, 
i.e. “a murderer’; in Javanese ana titah sinatru pada nin titah ‘there 
_ are creatures who are regarded as enemies by creatures, i. e. by their 
fellow creatures” ?). In translating: “one... the other’, “each other” 

r “other” may often be added. Hence also the frequent use of these 
structures to express reciprocity: in Malay berdampil-dampil. seorang 
dengan seorang means “‘they crowded up against each other’. In Arabic 
a so-called ‘etymologic figure’ is a means of forming reciprocal construc- 
tions, e. g. dand ba‘duhum min ba‘dan ‘‘they drew near to each other”; 
iakallama ’rragulu ’rragula “‘a man may speak with a man (with another 
man)” *), That polyptoton was a popular device may also appear from 
proverbs and standing phrases comparable to the Engl. like pauseeed like, 
good finds good. or. the Dutch ons kent ons, lit. “us knows us”: Mrech. 1, 
- 324 “it is indeed well said: ‘a gem is united with a gra! ”: ratnam rat- 
nena samgacchatu ; of. also Mbh. 3, 52, 30. 

In flectional languages this structure assumes the character of a poly- 
-ptoton proper. As already observed by Wackernagel *) it was also in I. E. 
languages an ancient and. widespread means of expressing reciprocity 
between two species of the same genus (the Latin manus manum lavat) 


' 41) The term, occurring for instance in the iZegi idedv by the rhetor Hermogenes, 
1, 12 was also used by Quintilianus, in his Institutiones, 9, 3, 37. 

2) Other examples: B. J. Bijleveld, Herhalingsfiguren in het ‘Maleis, Javaans 
en Soendanees, Thesis Utrecht 1943, p. 91 ff. 

8) See H. Reckondorf, Die syntaktischen .Verhaltnisse des Arabischen, Leiden 
1898, p. 399; Arabische Syntax, Heidelberg '1921, -p. 161. . | 

4) Wackernagel, Vorlesungen tiber. Syntax® I, -p. 97. 
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and the idea conveyed by the German phrase “ein andrer einen anderen”: 
Homer, O 328 dijo élev &vdoa “man slew man’; A 472; A 150; Hes. Op. 
23. ff. Cndot dé te yeltova yeitwy... wal xegapeds xegauet uotéet nai téxtor 
téxtov ....; Verg. Aen. 11, 682 legitque virum vir and manus manum 
lavat ; ibid. 10, 734 obvius adversoque occurrit seque viro vir | contulit etc. *); 
in the Edda: Havamal 57 brandr af brandi brenn ... funi kveykiz af funa. 
Other functions fulfilled by these constructions are the expression of a 
certain pathetic emphasis, of emphasis in general, of insistence and unam- 
biguousness. Especially proper to emotional speech these characteristics 
are the more evident if paronomasia combines with phenomena of a 
similar expressive value. Cf. e. g. Plautus, Poen. 1216 bonus bonis bene 
fecerts. If these figures occur isolated they often create the impression 
of archaic and dignified diction °). 

.The above examples could create. the impression that the repeated 
noun is almost always in the accusative. However, other case-forms occur 
also: B 363 &¢ yorjten pojtenpw derjyn, pila dé pddots; A 547 dAiyov yoru 
yourds dueliBov; N 130 f.; I 215. Plaut. Pers. 770 do hanc tibi florentem 
florenti ; Poen. 1252 ne indigna indignis di darent; Caec. 264 R. homo 
homini deus est ; Lucr. 3, 71 caedem caede accumulare ; Liv. 7, 4, '7 malum 
malo augere; Plin. H. N. 2, 37 sedem ex sede mutare. Compare also, in 
German, Mann gegen Mann, Mann an Mann, von Hand zu Hand, pee 
fur Sette, Auge in Auge. 

The very cumulation of instances (cf. Hes. Op. 23 ff; B 363; A 150 f.) 
shows that the possibilities inherent in this procedure were much appre- 
ciated by the ancient poets: it helped them in composing well balanced 
and sonorous, coherent and picturesque lines. 

Sanskrit examples are: with the accusative: RV. 1, 132, 2 bhadra bha- 
drasya radtayah ; 2,12, 1 yo jata eva ... devo devan kratund paryabhisat ; 
in this rather long clause, which fills up the hemistich, it is evident that 
the two forms of the same noun attract each other with the result that 
a clearly audible sound repetition is produced at the beginning of a pada; 
the order of the words is however not unnatural; devén might be trans- 
lated by “the other gods”; 2, 22,1; RV. 2, 35, 3 tam & sucim sucayo didi- 
vamsam | apaim napatam pari tasthur dpah “him the pure, the shining 
Son of Waters, the pure waters stand around’ (Macdonell’)): the nomin- 
ative sucayah is separated from dpah to. which it belongs, drawing to 
sucim ; although in these word groups the nominative as a rule precedes 8), 
it is, also in Greek verses, sometimes placed. after the oblique case: A 351 

5) Cf. also G. Landgraf, Substantivische Parataxen, Archiv fir lat. Lex. 5, p. 
161 ff. (a systematic account of the possibilities realized in Latin); M. Johannessohn, 
Nachr. Gott. Ges. Wiss. 1925 Beiheft, p. 374 ff.; (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 471 f. 
6) Compare the description of the relative phenomena in Latin by H. Haffter, 
Untersuchungen zur altlat: Dichtersprache, Thesis Freiburg i. Br. 1934, p. 14 f. 

7). A. A. Macdonell, A Vedic reader for students, Oxford 1928, p. 69. 


8) Wackernagel is mistaken in holding this to be an absolute rule: o.¢., IT, p. 104 
(if, at least, I do not misunderstand him). 
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nhdyyon & do yadudqr yaaxds. RV. 6, 75, 14 in an alliterative pada pumdn 
pumamsam pari patu visvatah ; one might, if so minded, in cases like this, 
translate: ‘one man ... the other man”: AV. 12, 3, 1 pumdn pumso *dhi 
tistha ; 4, 1, 4e mahdn mahi ; 4, 34, 2 (hyperbaton); 5, 12, 1; 7, 5, 3; 1, 9, 1. 
RY. 3, 4, 1 sakhé sakhin ; 7, 18, 6 sakhd sakhdyam (cf. Kal. R. 6, 82) show 
the suitability of these combinations for expressing reciprocity or for 
certain mutual relations; cf. also 7, 18, 12. 

Similarity in function or character. is saiphusined by juxtapositions 
such as RV. 2, 5, 7 svah svdya dhaiyase krnutim rtvig rivijam “he (Agni) 
shall, to his own satisfaction, as a priest, appoint the priest’ (two instances 
in the same line); 2, 11, 10 amdnusam yan manuso nijirvat. Cf. also 7, 1, 
14; KS. 35, 11; PB. 9, 9, 10 ete. indur indum avdgdt i. e. “one drop has 
gone down on the other’; JB. 2, 222 divya vai vrdtya vrdtyam adhivayan 
_ (e conject.); reciprocity is emphasized JUB. 1, 56, 1 sa armir drmim as- 

kandat “one wave mounted (the other) wave’; Mbh. 3, 63, 22 tpsitam 
ipsito naitha kim mam na pratibhasase? 
With case-forms other than the accusative: RV. 1, 1, 5 agnir... / devo 
devebhir & gamat: here Macdonell®) seems to be ‘incorrect in saying that 
the juxtaposition expresses a contrast; in fact, it emphasizes that the god 
who is the thema of this hymn comes together with his fellow-gods, with 
the other gods; 1, 12, 6 agnindgnih sam idhyate “Agni is inflamed by means 
of Agni” emphasizes identity; 2, 5, 4 sikam hi sucind sucih | prasasta 
kratundjani “‘with pure mind the pure one was born as prasdstar”’ (identity 
of attribute); 3, 4, 8; 7, 3,1; 1, 7, 4 ugra ugrabhir iibhih “als Gewaltiger 
mit gewaltigen Hilfen”. AV. 3, 5, 8 sayonir viro virena maya “a hero, from 
the same womb with me a hero” (i. e. “with me who also am a hero’’) 
focusses the hearer’s attention on the similarity of the amulet which is 
addressed, and the person speaking; notice the hyperbaton; AY. 6, 112, 
2 | trayas tribhir utsita yebhir dsan: again-the marked tendency to place 
forms of the same stem side by side—sonorous combinations counting 
for much with these poets and their audience--, but also a desire to be 
clear 1°); JB..2, 305 sa u prajitdtena devatirthendristendrista udrcam gami- 
_ syadmitt; Manu 3, 210. This construction is often used in argumentations: 
AiB. 8, 6, 2 ksatrenaiva tat ksatram samardhayati; 6, 36, 2; combining 
with other derivatives of the same root: AiB. 2, 17, 4 prajapatim eva tat 
prajayamanam prajaya ... anuprajdyale prajdtyat, a natural consequence 
of the stylistic habits of these authors, no jingle! Words which are not 
intimately connected from the syntactic point of view may also be jux- 
taposed: RV. 7, 32, 7 maghavan maghondm ; RY. 1, 68, 2. With an ablative 
AV. 3, 6, 1 pumdn pumsah parijatah “the male born out of the male”. 
The phrase AV. 3, 18, 4 adhard sidharabhyah “she is lower than these 
who are low” is an instance of eee eee: indicating a very 
°) Maedonell, o.¢., p. 7. 


. 7) Cf, in Latin, in a ener attributed to the ‘people’ (Schol7Tuven* 5, 3) 
digna dignis. — On this sikta see M. Bloomfield, Am, J. Phil..17, p. 480 ff. 
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high degree which is dealt with pion hore ae ef. also BhG. 8, 20 avyakto 
"yyaktat. 

A genitive and a nominative: Manu 3, 49 pumdn pumso *dhike ‘ilive 
(hyperbaton); notice, here again, the tendency to place the polyptoton _ 
at the beginning of a metrical unit. An interesting instance of ‘Steigerung’ 
is Ram. 2, 44, 15 stiryasyapt bhavet stiryo hy agner agnth prabhoh prabhuh | 
sriyah srih_ ... Other combinations are: AV..3, 29, 7. ete. kdmah. kama- 
yadat :. roviprodity; compare the next words: kamo data k. pratigrahita ; 
6, 117, 2 jiva jivebhyah ; 7, 51, 1 is a fine example of a polyptotic word 
group acting as an apposition: indrah ... / sakhd sakhibhyo variyah krnotu 
(reciprocity). AV. 4, 8, 1 bhitito bhiitesu paya & dadhati; 39, 9 | | agnav 
agnis carati pravistah (hyperbaton); 5, 27, 2; 6, 136, 1; AiB. 3, 12, 1 chan- 
das chandasi pratisthapyam ; Manu 2, 158 yathaé gaur gavi caphala ; JUB. 
2, 3, 4 yo ha vai yajite yajriam veda... ; BhG. 3, 28; Mbh. 1, 38, 15 sana- 
mayam sandmi sa kanydyam. Not uncommon is the juxtaposition of 
nominative and dative: RV. 1, 1, 5 devo devebhir & gamat “....the god 
come with the gods”; 2, 5, 1. pita pitrbhya titaye ; more than once in com- 
parisons: RV. 8, 48, 4.sakheva sakhye “like a friend to his friend” (pre- 
supposing a relation of reciprocity and emphasizing similarity and con- 
cordance). Acc. and dat.: TS. 3, 5, 8, 1 prajapataye. tvd jyotismate jyo- 
tismantam grhnami. . . 

Sometimes the vocative is inoglved’ in this fiianodtion: AV. 3, 18,:4 
uttaraham uttara | uttared uttarabhyah “superior (am) I, O s. one;s. to those 
who are s.”’; 4, 6,6 dhanus te arasdrasam “your bow, O powerless one, is 
powerless” (conformity: you are powerless too, with an ‘anticipatory’ 
vocative); RV. 1, 58, 9; 7, 32, 7 (see above); 6, 6, 3; TA. 4, 28, 1 mytyo . 
mrtyund samvadasva..Voc. and ace.: RV. 4, 51, 4 revati revad aga “ye 
wealthy ones have shone wealth” (cf. 10, 35, 4); 2, 11, 18 dhisvd savah - 
stra ‘‘put on heroism, O hero”; 2, 30, 10 asmakebhih satvabhih sara saraih ; 
3, 4, 1; with a remarkable order of words: 3, 6, 6 athd vaha devan deva 
visedn; 7, 1, 11 prajavatisu.durydsu durya; AV. 6, 138, 3 kliba klibam 
todkaram “impotent one, I have made you i.”; in 1. and 2 a potent herb 
is invoked to make a man impotent, in 3 this process is viewed as having 
been accomplished, and the victim is addressed as “impotent one’’; in 
- next pida.the -parallel utterance vadhre. vadhrim tvakaram. Abl. and 

: JB. 2, 307. saptadasat saptadasam, anndd annam ; ChU. es 10, 1 tah 
mua samudram evaipiyanti “they go just from sea to sea’; 14, 2 sa 
gramad gramam prechan “asking. (his. way) from village. to village”. Cf. 
also BarU. 4, 4, 19; 5, 1, 1. An interesting place is AiB. 3, 7,:11 ériya 
evainam tac chriyam ddadhati, where griya may be an abl. (dat. Sayana), 
This juxtaposition of an instr. and an acc. is not infrequent: RV. 10,.90, 
16 this combination is even followed by. a related verb: yajiena yajiam 
ayajanta devah “with the sacrifice the gods sacrified to the sacrifice’, 


41) See chapter XI.. ¢ 
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an utterance possible under special circumstances; AV. 3, 8, 6 (= 6, 94, 2) 
aham grbhndémi manasé mandimsi “T seize (your) minds with (my) mind’, 
emphasizing congruence and conformity, the next line running as follows 
mama cittam anu cittebhir eta “come after my mind with (your) minds’’. 
“Tei. encore, dans (RV.) 1, 53, 7,.’emploi crée une sorte de. redondance 
gratuite, yudhd yudham upa ghed esi... puré puram sam idam hamsi “‘tu 
t’avances vers le combat par le combat (ou: combat aprés combat), tu 
démolis forteresse aprés forteresse” ” 1*), In prose: BarU. 6, 4, 21 mukhena 
— mukham samdhaéya “after having joined mouth to mouth” (reciprocity). 
In a stereotyped form: dtmdnam atmand, e. g. Mbh. 1, 158, 30 tdraydt- 


mdnam atmand “help yourself” 5), The noun in the acc. is an adjective: - 


JB. 2, 159 asarirenasariram svadhdm. avarunadhamahai “by the incor- 
poreal we will gain the i. s.”’ 


Other combinations are RV. 10, 10, 12 na vd uw te tanvaé tanvam sam : 
papreyam ; AV. 4, 1, 3 brahma brahmana ujjabhara madhydt, where the 


gen. depending on madhydat draws near to the acc.; 4,12, 2 tat... sam 
dadhat parusaé paruh i. e. “put that together, joint with joint’; 4 majja 
majjid ... carmand carma ... mamsam mamsena: a significant accu- 
mulation in a stanza used to join broken limbs together; 6, 49, 2 (two 
instances); 87, 3. dhruvam dhruvena havisd ; 104, 1; 117, 2; 7, 40, 2. RV. 1, 
_ 4, 7 em dsum agave bhara “bring the swift one to the swift”; 8 pravo vajesu 
vajinam (notice the assonant pravah) “thou assistest the winner of vdja- 
(vigour and victorious power) in the contests (for vigour)’; cf. 9; 3, 10, 
7 devan devayate yaja; 2, 24, 15 viresu viram upa pradhi ; 2, 25, 1 jalena 
jatam ati sa pra sarsrte; 3, 6, 5 vrata te. agne mahato mahdani: the god is 
great and his ordinances are great: this double thought is expressed in a 
single sentence the word order of which while being normal involves 
paronomasia. A combination of two pronominal forms AV. 5, 14, 6 tam 
u tasmat naydmasi 14), 

_ We further find in Vedic prose: AiB. 3, 9, 1 tam praisath praisam ohn: : 
1, 16, 23 (ef. 25; 27) esa ha v& asya.svo yonir yad agnir agner (reflexive 
idea); Gobh. 3, 5, 27 f. nddrstam drstato bruvita, ndsrutam srutatah “one 
should not speak of what one has not seen as if one had seen it ...”; in 
a technical argument, not avoiding repetition: SB. 3, 2, 2, 7 tad yajite- 
naivaitad yajiam sambhriya yajie yajfiam pratisthapayati, yajiena yajyhiam 
samtanoti. Cf. also Manu 2, 105 guror gurau samnihite “if his teacher’s 
is near” can. hardly be. expressed otherwise; an oft-recurring mantra is 
RV. 1, 164, 16d, cf. AV. 2, 1, 2d ete. yas té vijandt sa pitus pitasat “who 
knows these, willbe the father of the father”. Other examples are: Manu 
3, 107. utiamesiitiamam kurydd | dhine hinam same.samam; Mbh. 14, 42, 
63 mano manasi.samdhaya. Epic instances of polyptoton in general are 
far from rare; cf. e. g. Mbh. 5, 134, 31 dindd dinam ; 7, 2, 7; 18; 26; 373.3, 


42) Renou, Etudes védiques et pininéennes, I, P 61. 
18) See Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 199. 
M4) Cf. Wackernagel’s observation on K 225 me6 6 tot évdycer. 
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7; 9, 31; 10, 9 ete, ete. Attention may also be drawn to the type Mbh. 7, 
5, 8 ahinege dhavasrestha ; 10, 50 tarunas tarunaprajiiah ; 8, 32 krivd karma 
suduskaram ; 5, 7. 

In the works: of the Slassical poets this susenstiion= often accom- _ 
panied by hyperbaton resulting from a conflict between ‘syntactic’ and 
‘stylistic’ precedence —is not absent: cf. e. g. Kal. R. 6, 82 tathagatayam 
parthasapirvam | sakhyaim sakhi vetrabhyd aGbabhase, where p. though 
belonging to d@. forces its way into the abs. loc. Part of the instances are, 
by the theorists, dealt with under the ee heading yamaka or repe- 
tition of syllable groups 45). 

There. exist interesting exaraples of complicated polyptoton: in Greek, 
A 267 xdgtiotot péy ioay xai xagtiotois gudyovto. Such mantras as MS. 
4, 9, 6: 127, 2 pitdsi pita no bodhisimahi tvd ; RV. 9, 94, 4 sriye jatah sriya 
a nir iyaya are however of a different type, the repeated words being in 
the same case form. The mantra VS. 19, 9 manyur asi many mayt 
dhehi represents an instance of anaphora. 

Word groups are sometimes repeated in another case form: Chu. 8, 
9, 1 garire sidhv alamkrte sidhv alamkrto bhavatt. 

Accumulation of polyptotic repetition is not always due to artificiality: 
Manu 2, 72 savyena savyah sprastavyo | daksinena ca daksinah. Cf. also 
Plaut. Pseud. 1142 quia tute ipsus ipsum praesens praesentem vides (em- 
phasis). This is not to contend that such comparatively rare stanzas as 
RV. 8, 48, 14 were usual in normal speech: tvam hy agne agnind | vipro 
viprena san sata | sakha sakhyd samidhyase. 

In other cases—which in the metrical texts seem to constitute a mi- 
nority ~the two case-forms do not follow each other immediately: AV. 3, 
15, 5b (= 6b) / dhanena deva dhanam icchamanah, but compare HGS. 1, 
15, 1b devd dhanena dhanam i., where the a pada—in AV. yena dhanena 
prapanam caraémi—does not contain dhana-; yad vo devah p. c.; the word 
order in b seems to have been conditioned by a; 4, 14, 9 srtam ajam srtaya 
prornuhs tvaca ; 5, 28, 1 nava prandn navabhih sam mimite; 5, 13, 4 cak- 
susa te caksur hanmi | visena hanmi te visam where those ideas which 
arouse emotion are thrown into relief; 28, 1; 6, 118, 2; SB. 3, 1, 3,12. 
caksusy evaitac caksur dadhati. 

Polyptoton and other kinds of repetition may combine so as to form 
stanzas such as RV. 6, 44, 19 f. & tua haray yo vrsano yujand vrsarathiso 
vrsarasmayo “tyadh | asmatrafico vrsano ae vrsne maddya suyujo 
vahantu || & te vrsan vrsano dronam asthuh ... Compare also the oft-re- 
peated use of hari- “fawn- coloured” in various  ease-forms, compounds and 
derivatives in-RV. 10, 96: “das Lied ist.eine... Spielerei mit hari- und 
-verwandten Wortern, unter die der Dicheemauh das Verb hary- nebst 


8) “Kélidisa ...n’attachait pas d’importance & des procédés de co genre. La 
seule partie de son oeuvre of il semble avoir consciemment employé le yamaka, 
est le chant IX. du. Raghuvaméa...”’ (Diwekar, Fleurs de rhétorique, p. 94). 
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Ableitungen mischt” 16); the frequent occurrence of this term was however 

_ also evocative or otherwise effective from a magico-religious point of view. 

Cases such as AV. 5, 28, 2 artavad rtubhih are discussed in the chapter 

on paronomasia. Sometimes a case-form is repeated with some variation, 

which is made possible by the existence of variants: 9, 86, 1 madah: 2 

madasah ; although this phenomenon cannot be put on a par with the 

above instances of polyptoton, it is worth mentioning, the more so as 

there are similar repetitions of verbal forms: RY. 9, 97, 29 asrgran: 30 
asasrgram 17), : OO 


18) Geldner, Der Rig-Veda iibersetzt, III, p. 303; see also Renou, Etudes 
védiques et paninéennes, I, p. 59 (“‘contiguité relative’). 
W) See also Renou, o.c., I, p. 60. ; 


XIV 
EXPLICATIVE CONDUPLICATION 


In attempting to trace the influence of ‘successive thinking’ on syntax 
and stylistics we should discuss also a subject, which hitherto has been 
somewhat neglected, viz. reinforced repetition or explicative condu- 
plication 4). The emotional character of this very frequent mode of ex- 
pression is in many cases beyond any doubt. In exclamations a statement 
or opinion may be repeated so as to increase, in the ‘reprise’, by a modi- 
fication or qualification: Shaw, The Philand. act 2 (Const. 7) p. 112 clever 
man! monstrously clever man! ; Misall. (C. 13) p. 134 thats an idea! thats 
a new idea!; Flaubert, M. Bov. (Oeuvr. compl. 8) p. 132 vous vous faites 
tort! v. v. f. grand t.; Duhamel, Not. de Havre; p. 26 quelle vengeance ! 
quel raffinement de v. fs ; Cécile p. n. p. 23 attends, attends un peu, Laurent; 
Conf. de min. (M. de Fr.) p. 67 j’étais si bon, ce jour-la! Dieu! que j’étais 
pitoyable et bon, ce jour-la!; from conversations in Dutch: ’t is me een 
gekkehuis, eenvoudig een gekkehuis; wat nou?, wat krijgen we nou? ; zeg 
het, toe zeg het now; (annoyed and astonished) en dan cc roken, dat Hoe 
roken altijd ! 

The first exclamation may be short and snappy, a mere repetition 
would be less emphatic, but an addition compensates for this: ontzettend ! 
gewoonweg ontzettend ! ; Duhamel, Cécile p. n. p. 165 (interruption, impa- 
tiently) je sais, je sais tout cela; of. also id., La nuit de St. Jean 68 Je ne 
sais pas. Je ne sais vraiment pas. The addition may excéed the original 
exclamation in length: being “overwhelmed” one might exclaim: Shaw, - 
G. marr. ch. 12 (p. 302) great heavens, no! a thousand times, no! Generally 
speaking, a marked preference for short asyndetically coordinated sen- 
tences combines with a tendency to repeat and enlarge the schema chosen 
for the first utterance and to avoid long units and complex and synthetic — 
clauses.*). Noteworthy are also the many other emotional occurrences 
such as: Goethe, Egmont a. 5 seit wann ist HE. denn allein, so ganz allein 
in dieser Welt; Duhamel, Cécile p. n, p. 55 je ne me mettrai en colbre, 
devant vous, qu'une fois. Une seule fois! ; ibid. 79 Seigneur ! je suis entétée ! 
je. suis affreusement entétée!; Shaw, Love a, the art. (Const. 3), p. l4 
girls are going to the devil ... Herbert, going to the very devil. Or itis indic- 
ative of insistence: Duhamel: Comb. c. |. ombres, p. 186 pardonnez-moi, 
Jacqueline, chére Jacqueline; Gorter, Mei: weet iemand wat op aard -het 


1) (Leumann-)Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., p. 834; Gemination mit wachsenden 
Gliedern, Hofmann, Indogerm. Jahrbuch 12, p. 182. Another term might be: explica- 
tive epiphoric repetition. See also Havers, Handbuch, p. 43 f. 

*) Cf. also G. S. Overdiep, Stilistische grammatica van het moderne Neder- 
landsch, Zwolle 1937, p. 107. 
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schoonste is, het allerschoonste ; emphatically: Shaw, Cand. (Const. 8), p 
99 you are making a fool of yourself, a very great fool of yourself ; in some 
way or other emotion seems in these instances to have been mixed up 
with reflection: the speaker dwells on a thought, a sentiment continues. 
This sort of repetition seems also to be much favoured in non-emotional 
cries, especially in street cries etc.: a Dutch boy selling bread in a railway- 
station: broodjes, dames en heren, amandelbroodjes ! ; from ancient London 
street cries (Gibbons-Cobb): new mussels, new lilywhite mussels; ripe 
damsons, fine ripe damsons etc.; from a Dutch children’s rhyme recited 
in playing catchball: wie heeft die bal, die mooie bal? ; (man selling re- 
freshments in railway-station) koffie, warme koffie. Likewise in popular 
songs and tunes: (in Dutch) in het bos, in het bos, in het groene groene bos. 
In other cases, however, the person speaking does not, in the first unit, 
pronounce his opinion completely; he allows himself a moment’s reflection 
before he ventures to add a qualification or further particulars; or he 
has to subdue. hesitation, reluctance, mental laziness; he does not yet 
know exactly how to characterize an idea, he wishes to dwell on it in a 
non-committal manner, or to wait for the reactions of the interlocutor: 
from a written speech of a Dutch professor: ... het volk dat zyjn vrijheid, 
zujn geestelijke vrijheid moge beschermd vinden ; Huxley, Point ec. p. (Alb.), 
p. 345 but there had always been barriers between them, barriers of his erect- 
ing; Duhamel, Cécile p. n. p. 272 mon petit S. est malade, peut-étre méme 
- trés malade; ef. also Hildebrandt, Cam. Obsc., .. Kees het geld, onder ze 
hemmetje het-ie geld ; Cyr. Buysse, Tantes, p. 54.ge moet het weten, ge moet 
het zelf maar weten (with disapproval, speaking. more slowly) 5). Or the 
- speaker changing his mind, is more guarded in his statements: Duhamel, 
Comb. c. 1. ombres, p. 193 st je renonce, s. j. r. maintenant ... Duhamel, 
Cécile p..n. 78 (praying) Seigneur, je ne. suis pas malheureuse. Je ne suis 
pas encore malheureuse. A rectification is expressed by: hoe laat is het 
half drie, goed half drie. 

Not rarely an interlocutor, whilst Sepaatias the words of his partner 
inserts some such qualification, mostly—it would appear—in order to 
express his approval with some emphasis: (Dutch conversation) ’t is erg 
: 24a, "tis zeker erg ; jammer hé : ; ja, verdomd jammer ; ef. also Cyr. Buysse, 
Tantes, p. 48 ’t is nogal goed weer, niet waar? : : heel goed, heel goed, be- 
aamden ze in koor. The situation may lead us to make our intentions 
more clear, to explain the meaning of a question etc.: please, give me that 
book : : ? (there are many books) : : that big book, Making one’s intentions 
more clear, in various nuances: sometimes the person speaking while 
reacting to an impression is not immediately able or willing to describe 
it exactly: Duhamel, Cécile p. n., p. 267 elle entendit ... un cri, un long 


3) Helga Eng, Abstrakte Begriffe im Sprechen und Denken des Kindes, Beiheft 8 
Zs. f. angew. Psych. (Leipzig 1914) quotes, p. 18 f., examples from children’s language: 
0g. habe manchmal was geniht — so ’ne Decke gentht fir S. — kleine Decke — und 
denn sticke ich was drauf — Rosen drauf. 


rr 8 ad SEF PRO acer erate 
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cri Penfant ; C. Buysse, Ezelken (1925), p. 79 de tafel stond gedekt, onge- 
zellig—kaal gedekt met het strikt nodige. This repetition may be suggestive, 
keeping the reader in suspense: (Dutch peasant woman) At is gek mevrouw, 
hij is compleet.gek ; cf. also (peasant) er zaten lui in de bus—die stadsbus 
hé—die hadden ...; or explicative: ik heb eigenlijk een kastje nodig, een 
brievenkastje, om correspondentie op te bergen. 

In other situations the structures under discussion are descriptive, 
_ retardative, enabling the hearer or reader to take in all details; often in 
a quietly narrative style: A. Coolen, Peelw. (1950), p. 166 haar handen 
liggen op het tafelblad, haar magere handen; I. Claes, Herm. Coene, p. 60 — 
in de kamer is het stil, heel stil. Sometimes the addition is rather ponderous: 
C. Buysse, Ezelken (1925), p. 81 van beschuldigde werd hij beschuldiger, 
hardnekkige, bitter-verwoede, hartstochtelijk-dreigende beschuldiger ; in an 
argumentation, or in an attempt to convince the interlocutor: Duhamel, 
Cécile p. n. p. 215 ta vie a un but, et un but admirable. ; 

Even in scientific books this mode of expression is not entirely absent: 
‘A. Puttemans, Censure dans les Pays-bas (1935), p. 384 mais des romans. . 
ily en a peu, tres pew; Goldenweiser, Anthropology, p. 44 the rules .... all 
remain unknown, profoundly unknown. Here the author whilst emphasiz 
ing a statement wants the reader to consider it well. 

It remains to add that similar instances occur also in ancient and non- 
European languages. In Latin, Plautus provides us with many instances: 
MG. 324 quid domi? : : domi hercle vero. Cicero *) was, especially in his 
orations, not averse from these repetitions; cf. Inv. 1, 15 peccasse et con- 
sulto peccasse ; in the course of time however he replaced them by the 
non-repetitional ‘phrases with et quidem, idgue, etc. Martialis 5, 44, 1: 
quid factum est, rogo, quid repente factum est. In an emotional passage in 
Aeschylus, Suppl. 863 fla Bia te modAkG... ; Arist. Ach. 322 od dxov- . 
aeod’; abu dxotcco® éredy, & “Ayapvida: 5). Also in Indonesian languages: 
in Banggai: bat do tamano doo mapalis, mapalisene kona boine “but 
their father mourned, mourned for his wife” ®); in the OJav. Bhomakawya _ 
4, 5 rarénonton-nonton wija-wijah, arampak pada rara “girls looked on 
everywhere, everywhere groups of girls’; in Malay, Indra Bangsawan 
(VL.), p. 25 ampun tuanku beribu-ribu ampun “forgive me, Sir, (I crave) 
forgiveness a thousand times”. Minangkabau, Si Rambun dj. (VL. 459), 
p. 18 “he was a man of (good) family, of royal family from generation to 
generation”’. 

Turning now to the Veda we may rei to RV. 1, 133, 7 sunvino hi sma 

4) P, Parzinger, Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Entwicklung des Cicer. Stils, I, 
Programm Landshut 1911, p. 65 ff. 

5) “éredy ... utuntur qui instanter et commoto animo rogant”’, 7 v. Leo on 
Arist. Vesp. 8 (Leiden 1909). 

8) In studying these instances the structure of the language should of course 
be taken into account. What in one language is a question of stylistics, may in another 


idiom be a matter of syntax. See especially the nen author’s observation inthe 
Bijdr. Taal-, Land-, Volk. . 107, p. 187 f. 
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yajaty ava dviso | devindm ava dvisah “‘for the presser (of soma) removes, 
by means of his sacrifices, hostility, (viz.) the hostility of the gods’. The 
repetition seems to be explicative in character; 9, 111, 3 vajras ca yad 
bhavatho anapacyutd | samatsv anapacyutd, an impressive final retardation 
at the end of the hymn ‘‘that Thou and (Thine) thunderbolt will be un- 
wavering, in the battles unwavering”’; cf. also 7, 62, 1 hratva krtah sukrtah 
kartrbhir bhit “mit Umsicht geschaffen ist er von den Schépfern wohl- 
geschaffen”’ (Geldner): “the Sun was created, but not merely created: 
he was .. .”’. An interesting hemistich is RV. 1, 138, 3 ahelamana urusamsa 
sari Bhs | vaje-vaje sart bhava. 
It is worth while to draw attention tava some other instances of this kind 
of extended repetition which is not rare in the Rgveda: 8, 46, 30 gdvo 
na yutham upa yanti vadhraya | wpa ma yanti vadhrayah. This procedure 
may become.a structural principle of an entire siikta: RV. 1, 130; ef. e. g. 

l havimahe tv vayam ... | putréso na pitaram vajasitaye manhistham 
vajasdtaye ; 2 piba somam ... kosena siktam avatam na vamsagas tatrsino 
na vamsagah “drink soma .... like a bull, like a thirsty bull”. 

- From the above examples it may appear that Diwekar’) was not 
completely correct in believing that Valmiki in forging verses of the type 
Ram. 5, 25, 22 révanam bhaja bhartéram | bhartaram sarvaraksasdm “sem- 
ble avoir inventé une nouvelle forme de rime”. The principle which is of 
wide distribution was no doubt ancient, the predilection for the immediate 
juxtaposition of the two identical substantives ees) appears 
to be due to a later development. 

An instance of an adhortative repetition is RV. 2, 11, 11 piba-pibed 

(= piba id) “drink, do drink’. In this connection mention should be 


made also of the type AV. 4, 12, 1 rohany asi rohany asthnas chinnasya 


rohani “you are a means of healing, a m. of h., a m. of h. broken bone’’. 
See also AV. 6, 108, 3 yam medhim rbhavo vidur | y. m. asura v. | rsayo 
bhadram m. y.v. [ tim... and 4, where two adjectives are added to rsayah: 
y. r. bhitakrto m. ineahauine v. The same structure also appears in post- 
- Vedic texts: Mark.Pur. 82 (85), 7 namo devyai mahddevyai ®). 

These examples are psychologically related to constructions such as 
occur e. g. RV. 1, 24, 1 kasya niinam katamasyamrtindm | mandmahe 
caru devasya néma, which may be considered a kind of ‘climax’: “‘of-which 
god, of whom among the immortals, do we now remember the dear name?” ; 
1, 24, 9 éatam te rajan bhisajah sahasram “a hundred physicians, O king, 

are yours, a thousand”, and the type 1, 32, 12 ajayo gd ajayah sara somam 
“Thou. conqueredst the cows, thou conqueredst, O hero, the soma”; 
1, 127, 5 yah sudarsataro divdtardd apradyuse divitardt. 

RV. 8, 47, 1 ff. a related kind of Tenn AOR occurs in a refrain: _anehaso 
va dtayah | sutitay yo va titayah. 

7) Diwekar, Fleurs do ihetonigas: p. 44. 


®\ C£ also A. Beth, Variatieverschijnselen in het Oud- Indiseh, Thesis Utrecht 
1943, p. 108. ae? 


XV 
VARIOUS REPETITION 
CONCATENATION 


It is ‘time now to consider a group of structures characterized by: the 
repetition, in a following sentence, of one or more elements occurring in 
the preceding sentence. Bloomfield 1) at the time already observed that 
in the Atharvaveda ‘concatenation’ is a very common feature, e. g. 1, 23, 
1 idam rajani rajaya kildsam palitam ca yat'and 2 kildésam ca palitam ca 
nirato nagaya prsat. The phenomenon is so frequent that, according to the 
same scholar, it—to a certain extent at least—even guarantees the order 
of stanzas in this samhita. All three stanzas of 6, 42 and 6, 118 concatenate, 
“so that we may feel fairly sure that the Atharvan composer placed them 
in this order, whatever may have been their pre-history”. Now, this 
feature is not limited to the Atharvaveda and not even to ancient India. 
In the spoken and written traditions of a great variety of peoples, elements 
from. a preceding unit—often the last elements of those that for some 
reason or other are the most important—are repeated in the succeeding, 
unit, often at the beginning. Some quotations from anthropological and’ 
folkloristic literature may be adduced in illustration. From a recitation — 
noted down at the Solomon islands *): hoto- -hoto pwe | hermit’ rekereke | reke 
tala ni’ w a | tala-ni’ w a mwane | mwane nau holia ... “rattle gently / 
gently up and down / up and down, like a crab / like a ae a male crab / 


a male crab which I bought...” To quiet a child a nurse sings: toto pwaulo 


[.p. .asinga-| a. mwela ulo | m m. etc. From the Indians in Mexico: “Er 
schmuckt sich mit seiner Halskette, s. H. von Perlen ... mit-Halsketten 
aller Art schmuckt er sich” *). From a: war-song of the Apache Indians 4): 
“remove from our heart the fear, the fear which does not come over us 
for the sake of ourselves ...”’ From a Swiss folk-song 5): ’s isch es Meiteli 
z’ Solethurn | 2 S. bim Ueli. From the Netherlands °): wel is het dan zo 
donker | zo donker in de nacht | dat gij niet en kont vinden... From England 
(15th century) ): Adam lay ibowndyn |. bowndyn in a and / fowre thousand 


1) Bloomfield, The Atharva- veda.and the Gopatha- brahmana, p. 43. 

2) W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the S.-E. Solomon Islands, London 1927, p. 106 £.; 
see also p. 103; 108. Some bibliographical notes: F. M. Olbrechts, Ethnologie, 
Zutphen 1936, p. 273. 

5) Quoted from K. Th. Preuss, Die Nayarit- Expedition, Leipzig 1912, p.-70, n. 6. 

4) Quoted from Olbrechts, l.c. 

5) K. E. Reinle, Zur Metrik der schweizerischen Vols: und Kinderreime, Thesis 
Basel 1894, p. 58; cf. p. 70 ete. 

6) Hoffmann von Fallersleben, .Niederl. Volicsliodet; Hannover 1856, p. 173. 

?) Quoted by F. B. Gummere, The beginnings of poetry, 1901, p. 207. 
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wynter thowt he not to long. | And al was for an appil, | an appil that he 
toke ... From a Lithuanian war- -song®) ... te stovéju MARCEL plintas 
pasistate |/ pl. p., kardais pasiréme. 

It would be incorrect to consider this phenomenon with Bloomfield a 
“vhetorical device” %), or with Olbrechts 9) of merely aesthetic and mne- 
monic importance. It has been observed 14) that Plato, in telling a story 
likes to repeat, in a similar way, words used in a preceding unit: e. g. Pol. 
II 359.-D f. iddvta dé wal Gavudearta xataPijvat, nai ety GAa te 4 podo- 
joyotot Savpactd.... In this the great Greek author no doubt imitated 
the narrative style of the common people who like to have such resting- 
places and stepping-stones. A collection of the relevant facts in other 
works would bring to light also examples of emphatic initial resumption: 
Hes. Op. 352 1) xaxd xegdaivew: xaxd xéodea io” ddtyow as well as a 
certain predilection for repetition where a more modern style would likely 
avoid using the same word: A 689 f. &¢ aueig xadooe nexaxmpévor .... 
juev. ELOdy ydo @ éuauwoe...; A. 2538; Ennius, Huh. fr. 11 sepulchrum 
evus est-in Creta in oppido Gnosso ...; inque sepulchro eius est inscriptum 
(verbose popular narrative style). Emotional passages in poems will no 
doubt supply a large contingent under this or related headings: alles ist 
- still vor dir, du Naher, rings umher ist alles still (Klopstock) 1%). 
_ . Although, generally speaking, the trained writer and the schooled 

modern speaker will-prefer other, and more concise, modes of expression 
to these literal repetitions, they may, under certain cireumstances, prefer 

the latter. If the Dutch police let the criminals know that the “first blow 
- ds worth half-a-crown”, that “it will be she who will hit that blow’ the 
repetition of the phrase de eerste slag ‘‘the first blow’ implies an emphatic 
warning which could not be expressed by a bloodless pronoun. Pronouns 
and other passepartout elements are by their very nature often lacking 

in vividness, concreteness, suggestiveness, In repeating the word ‘“‘on the 
’ surface of the earth” the poet of the Nala episode evoked an image and an 
emotion in the mind of the hearer which would have failed to turn up if 
he had used the adverb fatra: Mbh. 3, 61, 5-f. vaidarbhya sahito raja ni- 
sasdda mahitale |/ sa vai vivastro ... damayantya saha srantah susvapa 
dharanitale. Another function deserves also particular mention: the 
recurrence of the same word in the following sentence may emphasize 
close connection, identity, parallelism, similarity of circumstances etc.: 
Aesch. Suppl. 176 xaides geoveivy yon . fbv qoovotvn & fuerte; AV. 15, 
14,1... mérutam sardho bhitvanuvyacalan mano ’nnddam krtvd. manasan- 


nadeninnam atti ya evam veda “the troop of the M., coming into being, 


8) See R. van der Meulen, Die Naturvergleiche in den Liedern und ‘Totenklagen 
der Litauer, Thesis Leiden 1907, p. 11. 
 %).. Bloomfield, 1c. 

10) Olbrechts, o.c., p. 272 f. 

11) E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, Berlin 1913, p. 369, n. 2. - 

12) See.also O. Behaghel, Die deutsche Sprache!!, Halle S. 1954, p. 83 f. 


ro owen 
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moved out after (him), making mind (their) food-eater; with m. as a f. 
does he eat who knows thus”; 16, 1, 10 aripré Gpo; apa ripram asmat 
“the waters are free from defilement; let them (carry) away from us d.”’; 
16, 2, 2 {anaphorically) 1%). Elsewhere the repetition seems mainly to be a 
factor in achieving balance: AV. 16, 2, 6 rsindm prastaro ’si; namo ’stu 
daivdya prastardya; 15, 1, 5. Or a means of avoiding complex periods: 
Mbh. 14, 42,4 yad yasmaj jayate bhitam tatra tat praviliyate | liyante pra- 
tilomani jdyante collarotiaram. There is on the other hand no denying 
that the many repetitions whether they concern complete words or word 
stems—sa evam uktah, sa evam ukiva, sa tathety uktvd, tam ... praty- 
uvdca “)—which are highly characteristic of many ancient Indian works 
-- do not fail to render them, in places, monotonous. 

It is clear that in inflecting languages these repetitions may appear 
in a great variety of outward forms: Mbh. 3, 68, 10 f. sodhaydmdsa ... 
malam || sa malenipakrstena ... vyarocata; Ram. 3, 10, 12 dharsayanti 
sma... raksasih .../radksasair dharsitandm ca tapasindm ...; 4, 67, 4f. 
samstiyamano hanumain vyavardhata ... |/ tasya samstiyamdnasya .. 
ripam asit; 6 f. jrmbhate || asobhata mukham tasya jrmbhamdnasya; 4, 
36, 1 f. saumitrih pratijagraha tad vacah |/ tasmin pratigrhite tu. vakye 
hariganesvarah | ... “S.. gave his assent; assent having been given the 
lord of the monkeys ...”; 37, 1 f. vyasarjayat |] visarjayited ; 16 f. krtait- 
jaliputo "bhavat | krtafjalau sthite; 4, 34, 3 f. utpapdta harigresthah ... || 
utpatantam anitpetuh ... striyah “the monkey sprang to his feet ... after 
him who rose, the women rose’; 48, 22 vicinvan ..: sarvam te giriga- 
hvaram | vicitam tu tatah sarvam . 

‘An extreme instance is Téa, ee ge (= BarU. 5, 1, 1) pirnam 
adah, pirnam idam, pirnat piirnam udacyate | pirnasya pirnam ddaiya 
pirnam evdvasisyate “that is full, this is full; the full comes out of the 


full; taking the full from the full the full itself remains”: a characterization — 


of brahman which is not affected by the ‘birth’ of the universe; this fea- 
ture in language enables the author to express, concisely and by means 
of one term the thought that brahman, being both transcendent and 
immanent, and the universe are not essentially different. 

In order to illustrate the technique of the ancient Vedic poets in the 
matter of linking together the chains of their thoughts we may turn for 
a moment to some instances of catenary repetition in the Rgveda. This 
phenomenon may extend to half-stanzas or even to larger parts of the 
composition, but as a rule the correspondence is not consistently sus- 
tained. 10, 162, led: 2ab amivad yas te garbham durnima yonim dsaye || 
y. t. gd. y. & consists of a pair of identical pidas preceded by a pair of - 


18) See ans Bijdr. Taal., eee en. Volk.. 107, p.- 198 ff. For Latin . ef, 
(Leumann-)Hofmann, Lat. Grammatik, p. 841; Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, 
p. 96. 

14) See the remark made by. Oldenberg, Gesch. d. altind: Pes, Berlin: 1917, p. 71 
in connection with the style of the prose episodes of the Mahabharata. 
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padas in which the same words are arranged in a different order. As in 
studying these cases of ‘concatenation’ it is advisable to consider. the 
context, there is room for the observation that the verb of stanza 1 is in 
the imperative, that of stanza 2 in the aorist; the request formulated in 


1 ab is described as an accomplished fact (‘actual past’) in 2 cd: “Agni 


must, together with my fermula, repel the demon who tries to destroy 
your embryo //—him Agni, and my formula, have annihilated” %); in 
1 ed, 2 ab the identity of the demon, who for reasons of taboo is not called 
by his name but is referred to by the epithet durndéma “having a bad 


name’, is established, and this substitute for his name must occur in both © 


formulas, i. e. in both stanzas, in order to be sure of destroying the right 
demon. The front position of yah in 2 a is no doubt conditioned by the 
correlative tam which is to follow in 2 ¢. So any ‘rhetorics’ must be con- 
sidered foreign to this passage. Of a similar structure is RV. 9, 67, 31 ab: 
32 ab: the two final stanzas of a long hymn containing a kind of srava- 
naphala, indicating the results and rewards of a study of the contents 
of the ninth book have the first two padas in common: yah pavamanir 
adhyety | rsibhih sambhrtam rasam | and p. yo a. r. s. r. In the following 
instance the same thought is repeated by means of synonyms: 1, 22, 5 
ab: 6 ab hiranyapdnim alaye savitaram upa hvaye | sa cettaé devaté padam 
|| apam napatam avase s. u. stuhi | tasya vratani usmasi, Similarly, 1, 109, 
7 ab: 8 ab. Compare also 5, 87, 8 ab: 9 ab; 8, 73, 14 ab: 15 ab, where the 


ed padas constitute a refrain, recurring in the whole sikta; 9, 3, 7 ab: 


8 ab; 9, 67, 19 ab: 20 ab. 

In the majority of cases this practice does not extend beyond the limits 
of a single pida: RV. 1, 11, 6 d: 7 ¢ vidus te tasya kdravah : v. t.t. medhirah 
parenthetical clauses stating that the poets (the wise) “know that (exploit 
of the god)’’: a case of varied repetition of the same thought in more or 
less emphatic or emotional speech. Cf. 3, 39, 1 c: 2 b; 9, 50, 4a: 5 a. Repe- 
tition of a prayer at the end of a hymn leads to similarity in vocabulary 
and structure: RV. 1, 109, 7 f.: ...: vajrabaha | asman indragni avatam 
sacibhih: 8... vajrahastasmdn i. a. bharesu. RV. 8, 17, 8 states the fact 
that Indra kills the enemies: indro vrtréni jighnate ; in 9 he is invoked to 
do.so, i. e. to give evidence, on the occasion meant in the poem, of this 
ability: vrtrani urtraha’ jahi. In 1, 22, 16 ff. the poet enlarges upon. Vis- 
nu’s most remarkable feat, his three strides: 15 ... yato visnur vicakrame 

. 16 idam v. v.c.... 17 trint pada v. c. / visnur ...; thus the poet con- 
centrates his attention on various aspects of this very important deed, 
_ which itself is mentioned again and again. RV. 1, 24, 12 £. may be quoted 
to exemplify the explication of a passing reference to a particular event: 

12 ¢ alae yam ahvad grbhitah [| so asmain ... mumoktu |] 13 a s. hy 
a. g..../| avainam raja varunah sasrjyad |... In RV. 1, 32, 1 ed three 
successive and closely allied feats of the ped: are briefly . enumerated, in 


3) Stanza 2 is an example of an anticipated ‘fait accompli’ as is often found in 
magic texts.. 
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2 ab the poet resumes.the first of these relating it at great length: 1, 32, 
le ahann ahim: 2a a. a. parvate sisriyinam | wastésmai vajram svar, yam 
tataksa, At times the thought expressed in the former occurrence is modi- 
fied or developed in the latter: RV. 1,73, 6 ¢ samatim bhiksamanah : Ta. 
tve agne 8. bh. ; 2, 14, 6 ed: 7 ab yo varcinah satam indrah sahasram | apa- 
vapad bharaté somam asmai |/ adhvaryavo yah satam & sahasram | bhiimya 
upasthe ’vapaj jaghanvan ; cf. also 3, 32, 9 f.; 6, 52, 5f.; 7, 41,4 f. Elsewhere 
however the former occurrence enters into detail, the latter refers only 
to the process itself: 7, 104, 4 a indrasoma vartayatam divo vadham | sam 
prihivya aghasamsdya tarhanam : 5a. t. v. divas part. 

This procedure may also serve to express.a climax: 2, 18, 4 ff.: 4a a 
dvabhyam haribhydm indra yahi | ...; 5a & vimsatyd trimsata yahy arvan 
| «..5 6 dsitya navatyad yadhy arvan | ... Elsewhere two incompatible 
thoughts are, at short distance, formulated by means of the same words: 
4,17, 6d: 7b datre visua adhitha indra krstih || team adha praiaton a ae 
mano | ’me v.a.t. k. 

A group of two vocatives are repeated at exactly the same place in two 


succeeding stanzas: 4, 37, 7a: 8a. A voc. and a nominal group: 5, 52, 13¢: | - 


14a; a voc. and an adj. 8, 59, 4e: 5c. 

Turning now to other documents we see that in these also a large part 
of a sentence may be repeated: very evident examples such as ChU, 3, 15, 2 
’ have been discussed in the sections dealing with parallelism, responsio, 
and anaphora: sa.ya etam evam vadyum disim vatsam veda, na putrarodam 
roditi. so ham e. e. v. d. v. v., ma p, rudam. Here attention may be drawn 
to Ram..1, 45, 3f. ksanabhiteva nau ratrih ... | imam cintayatah sarvam . 
katham tava || tasya sd sarvari sarvad mama... | jagdma cintaydnasya ... 
kathim subham: the person speaking, deeply impressed by the story 
which he has heard expresses the same thought: “in thinking over your 
tale the night flew by” twice. The binary structures of the type BarU. — 
4, 5, 6—na va are sarvasya kimdya sarvam priyam bhavati, dimanas tu 
k. s. p. bh. — have already been commented upon. 

Two or three words may be repeated: RV. 3, 21, 1 f. stokandm agne 
medaso ghrtasya ... prasina ... || ghrtavantah pavaka te stokd scotanti 
medasah ....““O he. do Thou tants the drops of fat, of aa The urens 
of fat, meh in ghee, O Agni, trickle for Thee’’. 

In other cases a single word occurring in the previous sentence is s repeated 
at the beginning of the following: RV. 2, 21, 2 f.... satrdsadhe nama in- 
draya vocata || satrisdho janabhaksah ... Other axuinples of this procedure 
—to which, in Greek, might be compared ¢ 115 f.; Hes. Op. 213 f. und” bBow 
bpedde’ BBors yao .. -18)—are JB. 1,139 tasya triny aksarani channaéni 
gayati : trayo va ime lokah, and in a kind of chain: AiB. 3, 3, 1 sapta devatah - 
samsati, sapta vai sirsan prandh, sirsann eva tat prandn dadhati ; (similarly 
3, 12, 1); SB. 3, 2, 1, 6; Manu 3, 109; BhG. 6, 33 f. etasyaham na pasyami 


38) For Indonesian instances see Bijdr. Taal-, Land-, Volk., 107, p. 198 ff. 
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caticalatvat, sthitim sthiram || caficalam hi manah ... Beside this more or 
less emphatic repetition subservient to the construction of the argument 
there are also instances of emotive resumption for magical purpose: AV. 


2, 3, 1 tat te krnomi bhesajam | subhesajam yathdsasi 7). The same device. 


often‘ serves to denote continuation: Mbh. 14, 24, 8 kama samjdyate 
sukram, sukrit samjayate rajah. 
Special attention may be drawn to the repetition of the last term of a 
"preceding sentence at the beginning of the next sentence. Manu 3, 66 f., 
in stating that those families which are deficient in the knowledge of Vedic 
‘ mantras will perish but that those who are rich in it will be numbered 
among the great even if they possess little wealth, constructs the sentences 
expressing these thoughts in such a manner that the word groups “‘defi- 
cient in knowledge” and “rich in knowledge” follow each other chias- 


_ tically: kulany asu vinasyanti yami hindni mantratah || mantratas. tu 
. samrddhani kulany alpadhandny api; in doing so he accentuates the 


contrast. The repetition is often in a different case form: AiB. 6, 2, 3 
aparimitabhir abhistuydd. aparimito vai prajapatih, prajdpater va esé hotra 
- yad gravastotriyd, tasyam sarve kama avarudhyante “with an unlimited 
number should he praise; P. is unlimited. The hotar function of the g. is 
P.’s; init one secures all desires”; 6, 20, 6 paficapadd panktih, panktir va 
annam ; 6, 20, 18. JB. 1, 85 samtata iva svargo lokah: svargasya lokasya 
samtatya avyavacchediya, constructions typical of the style. of the brah- 
_ manas “extensive, so to say, is the heavenly world, for extensiveness, 
for continuity, of the h. w. (it is done)”. One might also compare, in Vedic 
_ prose, such constructions as JB. 1, 153 tan kaleyenaiva kaleyad akdlayanta. 


yad akdlayanta tat kileyasya kéleyatuam. kalayate vai dvisantam :.. ya 


evam veda, That this initial repetition was a suitable device. for facilitating 
the transition to another point or topic may appear from Homer, B 535 
-f.... af vatovor aéony ioe ExBoing. OF & EiBoway zyov ... “ABartes. 

It may however also connect stanzas and provide, at the same time, 
speaker and hearer with a starting-point to begin a new stage of the 
_ communication. AV. 7, 81, 1 and 2 = 14, 1, 23 and 24 it reads: rtdimr 
canyo vidadhaj jayase navah |] navo navo bhavasi jayamanah “... thou, 
the other, disposing the seasons art born new. Ever new art thou, being 
born ...”. The same practice is, in the Vedic mantra collections, some- 
times extended to larger units: AV. 6, 42, 1 f. yathdsammanasau bhitva 
sakhdydv iva sacivahat |] s. 4. 8. ava manyum tanomi te 38). Cf. also RV. 5, 
85, 3 f. yavam na vrstir vy unaiti bhitma || unatti bhimim prthivim uta dyam. 

Sometimes the words constituting a short sentence are completely 
reiterated at the beginning of the following sentence: 6, 19, 11 efani va 
dvapandny. etair vd Gvapanair devah svargam lokam ajayan “these are the 
insertions. By means of these i. the gods conquered the world of heaven’. 


") See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 40. 
8) See also M. Bloomfield, Rig-veda repetitions, Harvard 1916, p. 5. 
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Massie: mention may be made of occurrences such as Mbh. 3, 74, 12 
. tatah | tatah . ; 
A special proceddie: which cannot be disoonndoted fier the tendency: 


to repeat the idea expressed by the verb when a subject is described as . — 


joining in a process attributed to another subject may be illustrated by 
ChU. 4, 16, 3 (cf. 5)... evam asya yajiio risyati, yajiiam risyantam yajamano 
*nurisyati “ ... even so is his sacrifice injured; when the s. is injured, the 
pacriicen is aa uid also”’. : 


OCCURRENCE OF THE SAME WORD IN PRINCIPAL AND 
SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


A well-known procedure in Latin syntax is the repetition of the so-called 
antecedent in a relative clause: Lex agr. 4°) quei ager publicus populi 
Romani in terra Italia ... fuit,.extra eum agrum ...,; outside the inscrip- 
tions, the relative clause is mostly postponed: Ter. Heaut. 20 habet bono- 
rum exemplum, quo exemplo ... This construction which was no doubt 
adopted for the sake of clearness was especially liked in archaic, popular, 
and technical (or rather: ‘sondersprachliches’) usage. *°) Incidentally a 
poet of the classical period had recourse to it for achieving a special effect: 
Prop. 2, 1,63 qua cuspide vulnus senserat, hac ipsa cuspide sensit opem. 
The same redundancy of expression is also found in the Avesta *4), adding 
to the archaic and sacral solemnity of the passages in which it occurs: 
Y. 48, 5 £. dimdis urvaésé apamé yahmi urvaésé jaso lit. “at the last turning- _ 
point of creation, at which t.-p. Thou willst come’’. Cf. also Yt. 10, 19. 
In Sanskrit iristances of this repetition are—with the exception of some 
works and of.some special constructions —not very numerous **); RV. 1, 
35, 11 ye le panthah ... antarikse | tebhir no adya pathibhih ... raksa ca 
nah. “thy. paths in the atmosphere 2%), on these paths do Thou (come) 
today and do Thou protect us” where it helps to avoid ambiguity, empha- 
sizing the identity of the paths. RV. 7, 49, 2 is a particular case, because 
the postponed principal clause is a refrain, occurring in all four stanzas 
of the hymn: ya Gpo.../ ta apo... (the hymn is dedicated to the waters). 
Cf. also RV. 9, 107, 1 and 7, 47, 4 yah (viz. apah) ... te sindhavah. Mbh. 


8) Published: C. G, Bruns-O. Gradewitz, Fontes iuris romani antiqui’, Tiibingen 
1909, p. 74. 
20) For particulars see (Leumann-}Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., p. 710; 717; Lat: 
Umgangssprache, p. 93; W. Kroll, Glotta, 3, p. 8 f.; W. Kalb, Das Juristenlatein’, 
Niirnberg 1888, p. 42 f.; E. Loéfstedt, Philol. Komm. zur Peregrinatio Benes 
Uppsala 1911, p. 80 ff. a 

21). See H. Reichelt, Awestisches E Elementarbuch, Heidelberg 1909, p. 365, {§ 739). 

22) The phenomenon has not attracted much attention: cf. Delbritck, Altind. 
Syntax, p. 559; and 563 -f., who incorrectly quotes RV. 3, 22, 2; Renou, Gramm. 
védique, p. 386; Gramm. sanscrite, p. 531; Etudes véd. et pan. I, p. 60 f. 

23) For the character of this so-called relative clause see Lingua 4, p..9 ff. 
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14, 19, 34 yasminn dvasathe vaset | tasminn Gvasathe ... “in the selfsame 
*; BhG.. 10, 16 divya hy adtmavibhitayah, yabhir vibhitibhir lokin 
imams tvam vydpya tisthasi. In prose we find: SB. 1, 6, 2, 1 imam jitim 
jigyur yaisdm iyam jitih ; 3, 2, 2, 2;1, 9,1, 2; AiB. 2, 5, 9 yam hy anyamana 
vacam vadaty asuryd vai sa vag adevajusta “for the speech which one speaks 
' with one’s mind elsewhere is demoniacal and not acceptable to the gods”, 
the distance between vdcam and vak being comparatively great the inser- 
tion of the latter word may be due to an (unconscious) desire to be unam- 
biguous. A special kind of repetition belongs to a category which is dealt 
with elsewhere 4): AiB. 1, 24, 3 yam deva esu lokesu .. . vijitim vyajayanta, 
tim v. vi jayate ya evam veda. Repetition of the demonstrative pronoun 
eta- is not rare: AiB.'4, 7, 1 tasya etat sahasram vahatum anvakarod yad 
etad dsvinam ‘for her he made this thousand (of verses) the requisites 
for the nuptial ceremony which they call the 4.’”’; 3, 34, 3 etc. In causal 
- relative clauses a personal pronoun may. follow ya-: Ram. 2, 44, 26 narha 
tvam socitum devi yasyds te rdghavah sutah *). 
_ The repetition of the verb (in periods °°) such as BarU.3, 8, 2;ChU. 6, 
8, 2) being dealt with under another heading we now turn to a brief 
enumeration of other compound sentences worth mentioning. ChU. 5, 
11, 5 the verb is epiphorically expressed twice: ydvad ekaikasmd rtvije 
dhanam dasyami, tévad bhagavadbhyo dasyami: the idea of giving can, 
in the principal clause, hardly be left unexpressed, but here again the 
recurrence of the same word at a short distance is not shunned *’). The 
use of a ‘synonym’ would moreover have failed to mark the identity of 
' the acts. BarU. 6, 1, 1 adjectives are repeated: yo ha vai jyestham ca 
Srestham ca veda, 7-8 ca 8-8 ca svanam bhava ; cf. 2 etc.. 

In the Vedic samhitis a great effect is sometimes obtained by the 
frequent use of the same word at short intervals, not only at the opening 
of lines, but also in different positions. In the nine stanzas constituting 
the hymn RV. 3, 59, which is dedicated to Mitra, the name of the god 
occurs eight times at the beginning, and four times in the middle of a 
pada; in 10, 14, being a’ funeral hymn concerned with death and the 


hereafter (sixteen stanzas) the name of Yama, the ruler of the deceased, 


is found sixteen times. In 10, 129 discussing the riddle of creation the 
interrogative pronoun is used nine times in two stanzas; in the six stanzas 
of 7, 63 the sun (Siirya) is five times described as “rising”: ud ett. Such 
stanzas as AV. 1, 34 iyam virun madhujata | madhund tua khandmasi | 


madhor adhi Brae | sé no madhumatas krdhi “this plant is honey-born, 


*4)_ See chapter XII. 

2) See Speyer, Sanskrit ae § 458 a, BR; Ved. u. 8. ee § 273. Compate 
the German construction wir... die wir ete. : 

26) Expressing a simile: cf. in Greek ¢ 314;,and also K 361: 364. _ 

2) For parallels in Latin see (Leumann-)Hofmann, Lat. Grammatik, p. 841; 
for the tendency of the Greeks to avoid repetition and their using it: J. D. Denniston, 
Greek prose style, Oxford 1952, p. 78 ff. But see also Homer, Boblfé. 
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with honey we dig you; from honey: you are engendered;- (so) make us 
possessed of honey’’,.in which—as we have already observed in a former 
chapter — the repetition is magically suggestive, may be considered Vedic 
counterparts of the device, known to the Romans as traductio %), an . 
Homeric instance of which is + 204-208 in which the verb rjxopar “to 
melt” is used five times at short intervals. The authors of the brihmanas 
did not avoid repeating the same technical term in their expositions — cf. 
e.g. JB. 1, 160; AiB. 3, 11 — partly because they had not learned to replace 
them by pronouns, partly because repetition suggests identity. . 


REPETITION IN THE SAME SENTENCE 


Thetdentallg. a word is repeated in the same sentence 29). Very Sen: 
this phenomenon is due to carelessness °°), or also to a more or less con- 
scious desire to draw the hearer’s attention to this term, to give it special 
prominence, A remarkable instance is RV. 1, 8, 4 vayam sirebhir astrbhir | 
indra tvaya yuja vayam | sisahyama prtanyatah “we. wish, with valiant 
shooters, O Indra, with Thee as a companion, to overpower the assailants’: 
while the pronoun, ‘logically’ superfluous often serves to convey an element 
- of emotion, it has here no doubt the double function to lay, on the one 
hand stress on the desires and-intentions of those speaking, and on the 
’ other hand on their alliance with the god. Hence the repetition. Cf. also 
RV. 9, 97, 16 adhi snund dhanva sano avye, a pleonasm translated by 
Geldner “rinne oben auf.dem Schafriicken” #4), and RV. 9, 97, 50 vasiré 
suvasandni. In the epos the double occurrence of an enclitic pronoun in 
the same sentence, which is not rare, may sometimes be due to reasons of 
versification, although emotion and emphasis have also something to do 
with it. Mbh. 3,.62, 25 srdntasya te ksudhartasya pariglanasya naisadha | - 
kah sramam rajasardila nagayisyati te "nagha the repeated contact with 
the person addressed is in this highly pathetic passage only too natural. 
Ibid. 63, 24 the person speaking attempts to rouse the hearer’s compassion: 
yithabhrasiam ivaikim mam harinim... | na manayasi mém. Curiously 
enough other examples found in the Nala episod likewise concern such 
terms as are likely to convey emotion: Mbh. 3, 64, 63 sdham ... apasyanti 
hydi priyam |.na vindimy amaraprakhyam priyam pranesvaram prabhum 
(notice the alliteration which is also apt to turn up in pathetic passages): — 
that he is -here beloved is especially accentuated. Cf. also 62, 15 in some . 
mss., crit. ed. otherwise). spect 

The ee of an Haver at a short interval seems to be a poplar 


8) See Agta aa Horennium 4 fon 20; ef, ais Cic., De Or. 3, 206. 

*) Cf. also F. Boas, Primitive art, Oslo 1927, p. 310. 

30) .For Latin see (Leumann-)Hofmann, Lat. Grammatik, p. 841. 
. #) IT have my doubts about the pleonastic character of RV. 8,1, 21 madenesitam 
madam assumed by Renou, Etudes véd.-et pan., I, p. 61.- 
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meanis of expressing emphasis or insistence; as a rule this verb form after 
having in.the usual way opened the utterance is added at the end: in 
_ Dutch colloquial kom toch hier kind, kom toch. A Prakrit. instance is AM&g. 
sitrakytéiiga 2, 1, 6 wppayahi khalu bho paumavarapondariya uppayahi 
“fly up, O you beautiful . a es vp" 82) a Senses instance is e. g. 
Mrech. 10, 11+. Ba 


REPETITION OF AN ADJECTIVE 


 A- pieedue ‘antdsally. rehnilting — ‘Ke Sropanaily for expressing 
oneself by means of binary structures consists in the repetition, in suc- 
cessive clauses or word groups, of the same adjective in connection with 


two different substantives: Hes. Op. 267 xdvta iddy Atés dpdaduds xai 


advta vojoas: it is difficult to say whether the English translation ‘the 
eye of. Zeus, seeing all and understanding all’’ goes too far in the attempt 
to render the original text as exactly as possible for I for one am.unable 
to escape the conviction that the repetition. of the adjective is not only 


a result of the aversion to connecting two verb forms governing the same _ 


object, but is also subservient to emphatical purposes; 612 deifar 0 jedio 
déxa vt Huata xai déxa vdxtas and not infrequently with numerals.in other 
works, e. g, B 489 060° si wot déxa pév yAdooa, déxa bé otduar’ elev; AiB. 
3,4, 7 atha yad enam dvabhyam bahubhyam dvabhyaém. aranibhyam man- 
‘thanti, dvau va aésvinau....; BirU. 3, 9, 26. Other examples are: BarU, 2, 
‘1, 20 (as small sparks come forth from fire, even so) asmad dimanah 
‘sarve pranah, sarve lokah, sarve devah sarvani bhitani vyuccaranti ;.ChU. 
‘5, 18, 1 sa sarvesu lokesu s. bhiitesu s. dtmasv annam aiti;.in the Avesta: 
Yt..10, 66 uyraéa naire ham.varaitif, uyraméa kavaém yvarand, wyraméa... 
uyragsca ... uyra&ca, and 91 frasndtaéibya zastazibya frasnitaéibya hava- 
naéibya “with washed hands and mortars’. 


QUOTATIONS. 


It seems also worth noticing that one or more words oceurring in a 
‘quotation are not rarely repeated in the text following it: AV. 15,10, 4f. 
’ brhaspatim eva brahma pravisaty indram ksatram tatha va iti. ato vat b. e..b. 


pravisad i. k. “let brahma enter B. (and) dominion I.; thus verily it was . 


said. Thence verily b. entered B. (and) d. I.”’; 15, 3, 2 £.; SB. 3, 1, 2, 14 £.; 
ChU. 5, 11, 2... tam hantabhyadgacchdmeti. tam habhyajagmuh “ .. . well 
let us go to him. Then they went over to him”. Some Revedic.examples 
are: 1, 75, 3a : da kas te jamir jandndm agne: tvam j. j. a.; 1, 24, le: 2c 
ko no mahya aditaye punar dat | pitaram ca drseyam mataram ca: sa no m. 


32) See A. M. Ghetage, in the New Indian Antiquary, 2, p. 47. 
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a. p.d. | p.c. dom. C. (compare also the first hemistichs of these stanzas); 
6, 27, 1.: 2 are made up entirely of a chain of questions and answers 
relating some a aga of the god Indra: kim vasya pitau ...// sad a. m. 
sad v. a. p...; 10, 82, Bed : Gab kam svid garbkam prathamam dadhra - 
apo | yatra devah samapasyanta visve |] tam id g. p. d. a | y. d. samagachanta 
v.; 10, 108, 1d.: 2d. The effect is in these examples — which are charac- | 
terized by vertical parallelism — unmistakably that of liveliness of diction. 
It is on the other hand not surprising to find that this practice ~no doubt 
likewise in imitation of the natural speech of the masses — was also adopted 
in the so-called brahmodyas or discussions in question and answer of 
cosmogonical and religious doctrine, couched in enigmatic language. See 
e.g. VS. 23, 9 ff. hah svid ekaki carati : : stirya ekaki carati “who moves 
single and alone? : : the sun m. s. a.a.” ete.; AV. 10, 2, 22 : 28 kena devim 
anu ksiyati :; : brahma d. a. k. etc. Compare also RV. 5, 44, 14 : 15 yo 
jagara tam reah kimayante | yo jagdra tam u siméni yanti |... /{ agnir j.t. 
r. k. | agnir j. t. u..s. y. “who is awake, him the rg verses love;.who is 
awake, to him the simans.come ... Agni-is awake ete.”, Cf. also RV. 6, 
9, 2 f. In these riddles which were a means of generating or liberating 
sacred power, of getting an insight into the mysterious connections. of 
things, of. grasping the fundamental, all- pervading. powers underlying 
the unstable and transient phenomena *), a precise correspondence 
between question and answer and hence, a well-balanced binary structure 
were obviously considered necessities. One might compare, in the Avesta, 
Yt. 5, 77 f. ete. Of course, part of the terms used in the narrative proper 
‘may also recur in a quotation: AiB, 3, 17, 4 tau va etau pragdthdv astutau 
santau punaradayam sasyate. tad dhur: yan na kim candstutam sat puna- 
rdddyam sasyate ...; ChU. 4, 2, 1 ff. Cf. also RY. 6, 9, 2 and 3. In these 
cases also a ‘uedena author of a ‘scientific’ work would as a rule sun 
these repetitions, replacing them by “thus it happened, they did so”’ etc. 

It would be vain to attempt cataloguing all variants of the procedures 
under consideration. Many passages could for instance be collected to 
illustrate the various ways in which this repetition of one word, or of a few 
words, could be made an integrant part of an addition to, or amplification | 
of, a thought expressed in the former part of the utterance. Homer, K 292 
ff. may be quoted as a case in point: ool & ad éyd dw Body Frw edovpér- 
asoy, |... .] tiv tot yd 6éw yovady xépaow xeoryedas. Under this head may 
be discussed cases such as AV. 16, 2, 4 susrutaw karnau, bhadrasrutau k., 
bhadram élokam ériiyasam, or in the Avesta, Yt. 10, 4. Or this repetition 
may be a means of adding a parallel thought: AiB. 3, 11, 6 yad.. . mohayed 
yajtiam, meg yajamanah syat. : 


: 83) See ‘Notes ¢ on beatinenet Utrecht. 1950, p. 60 f. 
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CATENA 


Worth mentioning is also the incidental occurrence of what might be 
considered a kind of ‘catena’ *4): AiB. 6, 19, 7 tani dvadasa sampadyante : 
dvddasa vai masth samvatsarah, samvatsarah prajapatih, prajapatir yajiah 
“these make up twelve, the year has t. months, P. is the year, the s. is 
P.”; 3, 6, 4. These passages are similar in structure to children’s rhymes 
such as, in Dutch, in Holland staat een huis, in dat huis daar woont een 
heer, die heer die neemt een vrouw ....SB. 3, 1, 1, 2 tad varsma sat samam 
sydt, samam sad .avibhramsi sydd, avibhramsi sat prakpravanam syat. 
pract hi... “while being a high place (the preceding sentence was: (a 
place). which lies highest: varsistham), it should be even, and being even, 
‘it should be firm, and being firm, it should incline to the east, since the 
east is...”; BarU. 5, 5, 1 té dpah satyam asrjanta, s. brahma, b. prajapatim, 
p-r devin ; 6, 2, 15 likewise in describing an evolutional process: “.. 
the light, from the 1. i. the day, - the d...”; 6, 4, 1 in describing serial 


relation; ChU. 3, 11, 4; 4, 15, 5; 5, 10, 1; ‘BhG. 2, 62... sangas testipa-_ 


jayate | sangat samjayate hisnah ; emit Trodho *bhijay yate, Examples of 
closely related procedures are: ChU. 1, .1, 2 esdm bhitanam prthivi rasah, 
prthivya apo r., apaim ete.; 7, 26, 2 aharasuddhaw sattvasuddhih sattva- 
suddhau dhruva smrtith, smrtilambhe ...; 1, 8, 4; and AiB. 6, 12, 15 yad u 
jagatprasahad, jadgatam vai trttyasavanam, trliyasavanasyaiva samrddhyat. 

‘Another type of ‘catena’ may be exemplified by ChU. 7, 4, 2 samakal- 
pantapas ca tejas ca, tesim samklptyai varsam samkalpate, varsasya sam- 
klptya annam s., annasya s. prandh s. etc. (responsio and epiphora). Some- 
times the greatest part of the clauses is concerned in this chainlike repe- 
tition: ChU. 3, 12, 7 ff. 

Incidentally this procedure is peduliag to a series or collection of stanzas. 
‘In the ancient poetry of the Lithuanians it has even developed into 
repetition of complete lines: trake berdelis stovéju, berau lapelet mirgéju, | 
b. 1. m., bernelis zirge sédéju, | b. z. 8., su merguzéle. kalbéju “im freien stand 
eine birke, es flimmerten die birkenblatter / e. f. d. b., der bursche sass 
auf dem rosse, / d. b. s. a. d. r., plauderte mit dem midchen” 5), As a 
case in point RV. 2, 1L may be quoted, where “die Wiederholung eines 
im Schlusz einer Strophe gebrauchten Wortes im Anfang der folgenden 
Strophe so haufig (ist), dasz sie als eine beabsichtigte stilistische Eigen- 
tiimlichkeit des Liedes bezeichnet werden musz”’: 2 f. ukthair vdvrdhanah 
|{ ukthesv in nu Stra yesu cikan ... “fortified by songs of praise. // The 
s. of p. with which Thou, O hero, art pleased ... ”; 3 f. vdyave ... na 
subhrah |] subhram nu te susmam vardhayantah | subhram vajram bahvor 
dadhanah | subhrastvam... .“‘as the splendid (teams) for Vayu. // Strength- 
ening Thy splendid impetuosity, placing the splendid thunderbolt 

34) Cf. Seip. min. frg. Isid. Orig. 2, 21, 4 coactus cum illo sponsionem feci, facta 


sponsione ad iudicem adduxi, adductum . 
55) The translation is Van der Meulen’s 8, 0.¢., p. 22; of. however also p. 40, 


. into - 
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in Thine arms—, Thou, splendid ...”; 6 f. hart stiryasya keta || hari nu ta 
indra vaéjayantaé ; 7 f. aramsta parvatas cit sarisyan |] ni parvatah sddi; 8 
indresitam dhamanim paprathan ni |} indro ...; 9 f. arejetim rodasi bhi- 
yane... vrsno asya vajrat |/ aroravid vrsno asya vajro...; 10f... .papivdn - 
sutasya || piba-pibed ; 11 £. indram diva |] tve indrapy ; 12 f. sydma |] syama; 
13 f. asme rayim rast viravantam |] rast ksayam rasi mitram asme; 15 f. 
tarutra ... brhadbhir ... || brhanta in nu ye te tarutra ... ete, Another 
-example is RV. 10, 84 where the same practice runs, in a no doubt delib- 
erated way, also through the larger part of the siikta: 1... pra yantu. 
naro hae // 2 agnir iva ee ivisitah sahasvea.... 4... ies 
krnmahe [[ 5... vijesakrd .. ... yata ababhiitha // 6... abhititya re 
6... samsyji || ] 6 nanan 

The same catenary seruabure' is, on a smaller seale, found? in many other 
passages. In a succession of stanzas a word or word group, a motif or an 
expression are taken up anew in the next stanza, in such a way as to carry 
on, modify or develop the thoughts expressed in the preceding stanza.’ 
Thus AV. 13, 1, 46 ff. it reads 46 cd tatraitay agni adhatia himam ghramsam 
ca rohitah |] 47 himam enon ied ae . ijate rohitasya svarvidah |] 48 
svarvido rohitasya . . 

‘This principle underlies also the sisauars of parts of the cintpaue ea 
RY. 10, 98; in 2 Brhaspati addresses Devapi as follows: praticinah prati 
mam & vavrtsva | dadhdmi te dyumatim vacam Gsan “turn again to me, I 
put. brilliant speech in' your mouth”, to which Devapi’s answer is: asme 
dhehi d. v. Gd. “do. put ...”. The last words of this reply divo drapso ma- 
dhuman G vivesa “the delicious drop from heaven has entered me” are in 
a modified form taken up by the interlocutor who lays also claim to the 
same draught: @ no drapsé madhumanto visantu, advising Devapi to 
become a hotar: ni sida hotram ... The words quoted last.are repeated 
‘by the poet: .. . hotram rsir nisidan devapir . . . “the rsi D..took up hotar- 
ship ....”, a similar affirmation by the mouth of the poet occurring also 
RV. 10, 28, lla: after Indra’s words 10d godha tasma ayatham karsad 
etat the poet states that an alligator certainly will snatch away the ‘leg 
of those who do not. need the brahmans—he replaces fasmai by the plural . 
tebhyah. 


REPETITION OF WORDS 
SPOKEN BY- THE INTERLOCUTOR 


In addition to the above remarks and'to the observations already made 
in chapter II with regard to the identity of the schema of a question, an 
instruction or. communication and that of the answer or the repetition | 
of the communication, another note may be inserted here on the literal 
repetition of part of the utterance of the interlocutor: BarU. 4, 2, 1 nékam 
tad bhagavan veda yatra gamisyadmiti : : atha vai te ’ham tad vaksyami 
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yatra gamisyasiti. Not all instances should be put on a par. Whereas.in an 
English translation of the preceding example the last words (y. g.) could 


be replaced by “that’’, the particular nuance implied in ChU. 4, 14, 2. 


might be appropriately expressed by a literal translation: ko nu tednu- 
Sasdseti : : ko nu madnusisyat? “who has instructed you? : : who should 
have instructed me?” Compare, in Greek, Aesch. Suppl. 216; 438. 
‘It should however be remembered that to a much larger extent than 
— in modern Western languages a single word, especially the verb is repeated 
instead of our “yes, no, good’ etc.: ChU. 1, 8, 3 hanta tva nas, a 
precheti hovaca ; 7; 4, 5, 2; 6, 3; 5, 3, 1. Aesch. Suppl. 456. 


RESUMPTIVE PRONOUNS | 


Another peculiarity of these ancient writings is the resumption of a 
substantive at the beginning of a sentence introduced by the anaphoric 


and demonstrative pronoun: BarU. 2, 3, 5 f. .... yo ’yam daksine ’ksan 
purusah ... tasya haitasya purusasya ripam ... “... this person who is 


in the right eye . . . the form of this person”; KausU. 1, 3 (“having entered — 


on this path ..., he comes to the world of Brahman”’:) sa brahmalokam. 
tasya ha va etasya lokasydro hradah “now, this world of b. has the lake Ara”. 
As is well known possessive pronouns are rarely used in Sanskrit. A 
repeated noun accompanied by an oblique case of a personal pronoun is 
therefore the usual mode of expression in sentences such as BarU. 4,5, 3 
yathaivopakaranavatam jivitam, tathaiva te jivitam syat “as the life of the 
rich, even so would your life be’. In a variety of other circumstances 
also a word occurring in. a subordinate clause preceding the principal 
clause is repeated in the latter: BarU. 6, 1, 14 yad v& aham vasisthadsmi, 
tvam tad vasistho ’si; ChU. 5, 1, 14; 5, 10, 7 tad ya tha ramaniyacaranah, 
abhyaso ha yat te ramaniyam yonim Gpadyeran. Similarly, if the principal 
clause precedes: ChU. 7, 16, 1 ete. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF RESUMPTION 


Without aiming at anything like completeness some modes of expression, 
collected at random, may find a place here in further illustration of the 
tendency under discussion. Of some frequency is the resumption of a verb 
by an absolute locative: AiB. 3, 1, 1... stuvate. stute stome dasamam 
grhnati .“‘they celebrate in song. When the eulogium has been sung he 
draws the tenth’; JB. 1, 180 esa vai devaratho -yad rathantaram ; ra- 
thantare prastute pythivim hastabhyam gacchet. Other well-known types 

86) H. Liiders, Varuna I, Géttingen 1951, p. 174, n. 1. “Der Dichter zeichnet 


sich durch gesuchte Rhetorik aus” (Geldner, Der Rig-veda I, p. 281): In any case, 
the application of this device exceeds any natural usage.. 


i 


u 
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are: AB. 3, 15, 1 sa paramam eva paravatam agachad. anustub vat paramd 
paravat ; JB. 8, 9, 13 anutodo vairdjasyanutunnam hi vairdjam. SB. 5, 1, 
4, 5 so ’dbhyah sambhavann asarvah samabhavat “while being produced © 
from water it was produced incomplete”; SB. 3, 1, 3, 4 tam vicakrur . 
yathiyam puruso vikriah “they accordingly fashioned it as this man is 
fashioned”; BarU. 4, 2, 4 abhayam tvd gacchatdt ..., yo nah ... abhayam 
vedayase ; BarU. 4, 5, 5 priya vat khalu no bhavati satt priyam avrddhat 
“though ... you were dear to us, you have increased your dearness’’; SB. 
3, 1, 2, 7 (identification) vajro vai ksuras. tatho hainam esa v. k. na hinasti 
(cf. 8, 5, 3, 15 ete.); SB. 3, 3, 3, 1 sa vat rajanam panate. sa yad r. p. ...; 8, 
3, 2, 14 f. tasmdd va uddcam nydcam mimite. yad vevod. n. m. 

Etymological explications are far from rare *”): AiB. 3, 1, 2 vayavyam 
samsati, tena vayavya ukthavin “he recites (a triplet) to Vaya, that is why 
the Vayu (cup) has its litany”; cf. 3. 

A statement of an argument may be made as follows: ChU. 3, 12, 1 

gadyatri va idam sarvam bhitam yad idam kim ca, vag vai g., v. vd t. s. bh. 
gayati ca trdyate ca. BarU. 4, 1, 2 prajtety enad updsita : : kad prajtiata? 
“one should ponder over it as intelligence : : what is the nature of that 
1.2”; ChU. 4, 1, 1 sa ha sarvata Gvasathin mapaydim cakre, sarvata eva me 
tsyantitt ; BarU. 3, 9, 26. This resumption is sometimes anaphorically 
extended: AiB. 3, 7, 6 atha yenaiva sal avarddhnoti sa riktah. rinakty 
dimdnam, rinakti yajamanam ... yasmai vasatkaroti “that one in which 
the syllable s. fails is the saity: he empties himself, he e. the y.... for 
whom he says vasat,”’ 

The very style of adducing reasons, drawing conclusions, discussing 
controversies, illustrating difficult points, prevailing in the brihmanas 
and earlier upanisads lead the authors to repeat words or to resume part 
of the contents of one or more preceding clauses: AiB. 3, 9, 1 yajiio vai 
devebhya udakramat, tam praisaih praisam aichan. yat praisaih praisam 
aichams, tat praisdndm praisatvam “the sacrifice went away from the 
gods; they sought to start it with directions; in that they sought to start . 
it with the d., that is why the d. have their name”’; 3, 3, 3 yam kamayeta: 
pranenainam vyardhaydiniti, vdyavyam asya lubdham samsed. ream va 
padam vatiyat, tenaiva tal lubdham. prénenaivainam tad vyardhayati “if 
one desire of a man: ‘let me deprive him of breath’, one should recite 
(the triplet) to Vayu for him in confusion; he should pass over a verse or 
a line; thereby it is confused; verily thus does one deprive him of breath”’; 
3, 2, 1 annddyam va etendvarunddhe yat praigam. anydnyad devatad pratige 
Sasyate, nyad-anyad uktham pratige kriyate ... (responsio!) ‘‘by the praiiga 
one wins proper food; now various deities are celebrated in the pratiga, 
different litanies are. performed in the p. ...”; ChU. 5, 1, 1 yo ha vai 
jyestham ca srestham ca veda, j.-§ ca ha v. 8-8 ca bhavati, prano viva j. ca 8. 
ca. Other instances worth quoting are, inter alia: ChU. 3, 19, 3;°4, 5, 3. 


37) For this point see chapter XXI. 
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Very numerous are the examples of a structure which may be exem- 
plified by AiB. 3, 13, 2 f. tasmad v anustub agriya makhyd yujyate sar- 
vesim savandnaim. agriyo mukhyo bhavati,. sresthatim asnute ya evam veda 
“therefore the a. is employed at the very beginning of all the pressings. 
The very first does he become, pre-eminence does he attain, who knows 
thus’. Other examples are: BarU. 1, 3, 7 tato. devé abhavan, pardsurah. 
bhavaty atmand, pardsya dvisan bhratrvyo bhavati ya evam veda; ChU. 3, 
18, 3 ff. so ’gnind jyotisa bhati ca tapati ca, bh. ca t. ca kirtyad yasasa ... ya 
evam veda; ChU. 1, 6, 7 sa esa sarvebhyah papmabhya uditah. udeti ha var 
sarvebhyah papmabhyo ya evam veda with the remarkable ‘inversion’ 
(initial position) of the verb *8), Cf. also JB. 3, 109 érptir ha no vettha. ta 
nak prayaccha, yabhir vayam trpyama. trpyat sa brahmanah prajaya ... yo 
*sman vedeti; ChU. 1, 1, 7. There may be room here for a digression in 
order to complete our picture of this mode of expression. Generally speak- 
ing the contents of the former sentence and the order of the elements 
contained in it are foremost among the factors determining the order of 
words in the latter clause or sentence of the twofold structures: BarU. 1, 
3, 9 daram hy asya mrtyuh. d. ha vé asman m. bhavati y. e..v.; ChU. 4, 15, 2. 
However, an important-idea mentioned in the former sentence is apt to 
recur at the beginning of the latter: B. 5, 11, 1 etad vai paramam tapo...; 
paramam haiva lokam jayati, y. e. v. In other cases the verb which occupies 
the ultimate position in the preceding sentence is resumed immediately: 
BarU. 5, 18, 2 prane himani sarvani bhatani yujyante. y. hasmai s. bh. 
sraisthydya. Sometimes the idea, not the word, is repeated: BarU. 1, 2, 5 
sarvam va attiti ... sarvasyaitasyatta bhavati ... A short clause may be 
inserted between the two clauses concerned in this procedure: BarU. 1, 2, 1. 

In arguments such as ChU. 1, 6, 2 the differences between archaic and 


modern style are also evident: instead of anaphoric pronouns or words: 
like our ‘‘the former’’, ‘“‘the latter’, the nouns are consistently repeated: | 


antariksam eva rg, vayuh sama, tad etad. etasyam rey adhyidham sama, 
tasmad rey adhyidham sama giyate. antariksam eva sa, vayur amas, tat 

_ sama “the atmosphere is the rk and the air is the s. ; this s. rests on that 
rk ; therefore the s. is sung as resting on the rk. The a..is sd, the air ama, 
that makes séman’’. Cf. also ChU. 1, 8, 1; 2, 5, 2; BarU. 3, 9, 25; 4, 3, 
9; 3, 10; 23. 


Repetition of the noun where a more modern style would replace it by 


a pronoun is indeed very frequent in the ancient IE. languages. Some 


striking instances are also: ChU. 4, 14, 1... dcdryas tu te gatim vakteti. 


djagama hdsydcaryah. tam adcaryo *bhyuvada instead of “*. . . but the teacher 
will tell you the way. ‘The said person returned. He said ...”; SB. 3, 1, 2, 
21;.5, 1, 11; 9, 1, 1, 16; JB. 1, 5; 1, 133; 134 na svakrtam irinam adhyava- 
seyam, isvarah papiyan bhavitor, yat s. 1. adhyavasyatiti; Manu 2, 3; 99 
indriyanam tu sarvesim yady ekam ksaratindriyam “when one among the 


38) See ‘Remarques sur la place du verbe ...’, p. 12; 16 ff., where many instances 
are quoted. 
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i. slips away’; 3, 2; 60 where the repetition helps to.express the idea of 
reciprocity: samiusto bharyayd bharta bhartra bharyd tathaiva ca ; in Greek, 
F 122 £.; 4.184 f. (responsio); ¢ 193: 195 (but see also ¢ 153); the classic- 
al authors repeat the noun for the sake of clearness or sc e. 6 . 
Xen. An. 3, 2, 23 39), . 

However, if the demonstrative pronoun ‘has ovsurred 3 in a period ' it is, 
if need be, repeated: SB. 3, 2, 3; 9 yad va drdram 4 yajiiasya, tat saumyam ; 
tad apasyams, tad atanvata. 

We have had occasion above to mention some examples of inp: 
komposition’. Cf. e. g. SB. 3, 2, 2, 9. Non-identical repetition in the way 
of a ring is not absent: ChU. 4, 4, 2 néham etad veda tata yadgotras. tvam 
asi. (follows an explication). sdéham etan nav. y. t..a. Compare also SB. 3, 
5, 3, 1. puruso vat yajfiah. purusas.tena yajiio yad enam purusas tanuta, 
esa vai tdyamdno ydviin eva purusas tavdn vidhiyate. tasmat puruso yajiiah 
“the sacrifice is a man; it is a man because a man prepares it... it is just 
-as large as a man; this is why the s: is a man”; 3, 1, 1, 2 daksinatah pra- 
iyucchritam iva sydd ...tasmdd d. p.i.s.; ibid. 8; 3, 1, 3, 7. An interesting . 
form of repetition is also SB. 3, 1, 3, 10 athiksyav dnakti ... te evaitad 
anaruskaroti yad aksydv dnakti “thereupon he anoints his eyes... ..he now 
makes his eyes sound by anointing them’’. The authors of the brahmanas 
-were not averse to an accumulation of these conclusive or recapitulative 
repetitions: SB..3, 1, 2, 20. Notice also SB. 3, 1, 1, 3 in fine itt nu devayaja- 
nasya “so much.as to the place of worship” as compared to 3, 1, Bt 
devayajanam josayante “they choose a place of worship”’. ; 

It was doubtless a long tradition which provided the post-Vedic auhore 
pets a number of schemata admitting of variation in detail: BhG. 13, 1 f. 

. tim prahuh ksetrajfia itt tadvidah |/ pee: cig mam viddhi; 16, 
19 f. dsurisv eva yonisu |] dsurim yonim 52,48 f.... bhogaisvaryagatim . 
pratt || bhogaisvaryaprasakténdm .. 4, 3 wae kaéoid -yatati siddhaye | 
yatatim api siddhindm kascid ...; 3, 15; 5, 25; 18, 58; Manu 2, 101 f.; 
119, Interesting examples of chainlike structures are: BhG. 1, 39 f.; 2, 
62 f.; 8, 42. Cf. also: Mbh. 14, 31, 8... vaitrsnyam nadhigacchati | trsndita 
tha nimnani dhavamdno. na buthgutes 14, » 48, 26 f. samnyased tha buat: 
man. || samnyéisi .. .; 29. 

In arguments and explariations a complete sentence is sometimes 
repeated, in the outward form of:a subordinate clause, before the following 
principal sentence: AiB. 1, 24, 5 f. te varunasya rajiio grhe tanith sam- 
nyadadhata. te yad varunasya rajfio grhe tanith samnyadadhata tat tani- 
naptram abhavat:‘they deposited their bodies. in the house of king V.; 
that they d. th. b. in the h. of k. V., that became their taninaptra”’.. Here 
again the speed of a ‘modern’ language, which would express.the reference » 
to the preceding communication by a single word, contrasts with the 
deliberateness of an ancient literary idiom which, for that purpose, needs 


39) See Kiihner-Gerth, 0.c., I, p. 556, A. 2. 
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.a clause. Other examples are: AiB. 1, 12,°3; 3, 11, 7; 6, 18, 1; compare 
also ' JB. 1, 237 tad apém evaisvaryam dsit. yad apdim evaisvaryam asid 
apim rajyam .apam annddyam, tad agnir abhyadhydyat “... then the 
sovereignty belonged to the waters. This s. of the w., their kingdom, 


their food, that was coveted by A.”; SB. 2, 3, 3, 3 tad enam janayati. tam 


janayited bibharti. sa yatha haivaisa etam asmim loke janayitva bibharty 
evam u haivaisa etam amusmim loke janayitva bibharti.; 3, 3, 2, 9 tad raja- 
nam mimite sa yad r.m.; 14; ChU, 4, 16, 1. 

A similar repetition aed be interrupted by a quotation (iti rae oF 
ae unit: SB. 1, 4, 2, 1 yad dha vai: Ome agnim garisthe ’ al 
iti tam etad g. nulted i 

The same type of z aa clause occurs also in wchartes constructions: AiB: 
6, 11, 14 sa etabhir eva madhyamdinam savanam le ue aoe, 
tasmad eta aninirenmialye | bhavanti. 


CATENARY STRUCTURE OF STANZAS 


tt has abesay? been stated that i in the Vedic mantra collections catenary 
structure of stanzas is a favourite practice. Although this point has also 
drawn the attention of Bloomfield *°) some examples may, by way of 
additional illustration and characterization of the technique of the Vedic 
poets, find a place here: sometimes the repetition is almost literal: RV. 5, 
1, 5d : 6a agnir hotdé ni sasdda yajiyan (stating a state of affairs): a. h. ny 
asidad y. (the fact has occurred in the past with reference to the present; 
it is still actual, and the thought is completed:) upasthe matuh. Elsewhere 
the latter pada is different in details: RV. 1, 23, 23d tam ma sam srja 
varcasi: 24a sam mégne varcasé srja | sam prajayd sam dyusd (notice the 
development of the thought); 4, 35,.2d (“now soma may be drunk, for 
you have ably made four cups out of one’’) ekam vicakra camasam caturdha : 
2a vy akrnota c. c., restating the assertion: “you have indeed ...”, “it is 


true, you have ...”. With some variation in the choice of ord probably 


after an impressive pause: 5, 30, 10d “Indra. brought the cows together” 
yad im somasah susuta Gmandan: lla y. im s. babhrudhita a. (“then he 
roared”), the poet probably wished to focus special attention on. this 
important feat, for in 11¢ he once again mentions Indra’s drinking. RY. 10, 
50, 6a the repetition once again introduces a further development of the 
thought: 5d visved ef savand tatumd krse |} ¢..v. s.t. k. | svayam .. . ydini 
dadhise; see also 10, 52, 3d : 4a; 62, 5d: 6a, and with variation in the 
choice of words: 7, 104, 15d : 16a. An interesting place is RV. 10, 65, 13ed : 
14a; after having enumerated some deities whom he expects to respond 
to his appeal—cd running as follows: vidve devasah srnavan vacimsi me | 
sarasvatt saha dhibhih puramdhya {/~the poet omitting Sarasvati and 


4°) Bloomfield, Rig-veda repetitions, p. 5 ff. | 
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the predicate remoulds the other words so as to form one pida—Il4a 
visve devah s. dh. p.—, and adds a number of other deities, repeating the 
wish that they might find pleasure in his prayers. Curiously enough the 
goddesses which are invoked twice are Dhi “religious thought, expressed 
in the poem, the formulated thought of the poet”, and Purandhi, who to 
all probability represents “plenty” or rather ‘“‘the fulfilment of the wish 
for plenty” *1); they are mentioned together 8, 69, 1; 92, 15; rather than 
attributing the reiteration to a certain clumsiness we could suppose the 
poet’s desire to draw special attention to these two divine figures repre- 
senting means and end of his endeavours to have induced him to link 
together these stanzas in this particular way. A similar reduction of the 
contents of a hemistich occurs 10, 30, 7cd : 8a. In 1, 85, 5a the preceding 
pada except an epithet and a word belonging to 4c are repeated. In RV. 
10, 96, 6d : 7a the repeated words themselves are in the same pida sup- 
plemented by a modification of the thought expressed: indraya soma 
harayo dadhanvire |{] aram kamaya harayo dadhanvire: the soma did not 
only flow for Indra, it was to his great satisfaction that they did so, Other 
passages where the concatenating pidas consist of partly identical nouns 
are e.g. RV. 10, 35, 1d : 2a adyad devdndm ava d.vrnimahe || divasprthivyor 
a. a. v. | matin sindhiin ...; 6, 42, 2d : 3c. In 8, 19, 22d : 23a the second 
pada takes up an epanaleptic amplification making it a temporal clause 

. agnir ghrtebhir dhutah |] yadi gh. G. vasim agnir bharate. As already 
observed a poet sometimes repeats the last words of a quotation so as to 
affirm the thought expressed by them. In 8, 11, 9a the speaker himself 
repeats the last words of an-address in the third person: 8b samatsu tva 
havamahe || 8. agnim avase | ...h. | (notice the expansion). Cf. 7, 17, 3d : 4a. 

Sometimes the concatenation is part of an almost literal repetition of 
the words occurring in the former stanza. RV. 9, 64, 25 : 26 (notice that 
25 is in the indicative, 26 in the imperative) tvam soma vipascitam | pundno 
vdcam isyast | indo sahusrabharnasam |] uto sah. | vd. s. makhasyuvam |p. 
i. & bhara. ; 

At times the concatenating paidas consist of the same words rearranged — 
in different order: 1, 163, 3d.: 4a the independent sentence Ghus te trini ~ 
divi bandhanant is followed by the sequence tr. ¢. a. d. b.. There may be 
some truth in Bloomfield’s #*) remark that “this kind of change, on account 
of its extreme simplicity, carries with it an extra touch of rhetorical 
liveliness’, the motive of the change is, in this case, perfectly evident: 
trini_ is. anaphorically reiterated in 4b triny apsu triny antah samudre. 
RY. 10, 130, 5d : 6a the different order seems to have been conditioned 

by the tendency to give the front position to a verb if its affirmative 
character is emphasized **) : tena.(anaphoric) céklpra rsayo manusyah || ¢. 
t.r.m. ‘". in fact (indeed) ... .”. Cf. also the above 10, 50, 5d : 6a. 


41) For particulars see Macdonell, 0.c., p. 124, 
#2) Bloomfield, o.c., p. 7. : 
43) See ‘Remarques sur la place du verbe....’, Utrecht 1952, p. 67... 
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RECURRENCE OF LARGER UNITS 


It is not always easy to estimate the stylistic value of recurrences of 
larger units at short intervals. In many passages in the brahmanas this 
repetition has no doubt no special force, giving the impression of ‘prim- 


itive’ or archaic naivety: JB. 1, 121 (the gods) akdmayanta: pita me- — 


 dhyah sritéh syama, gacchema svargam lokam iti ... (4 lines further) tato 
vat te p. m. 8. abhavann, ag. s. 1. Elsewhere the parallelism between, for 
instance, myth and ritual actuality may be considered to have stimulated 
the author to retain the traditional procedure: JB. 1, 87: the sun was in 
the beginning removed from the earth to the sky by three trios of verses: 
a sacrificer who wishes to go to heaven likewise. Cf. also SB. 3, 2, 2, 3. Or 
the procedure is largely conditioned by the technical and. ‘systematic’ 
character of the texts: JB. 1, 127; 135; 223; GobhGS. 2, 6, 2; 10; 7, 3; 8, 9. 
Hence also the recurrence of such detailed attributions as are found JB. 1, 
248 ya etam trivrtam vajram tribhrstim acchidram accham batkarinam ahar- 
ahar imam Uokdn anuvartamdinam veda ... esu wu evainam t. vajras t. a. 
‘och. a. i. li a.... abhivartate. Compare also AiB. 3, 11, 8 brahmaksatrayoh 
samsrityai. tasmad brahma ca ksatram ca samérite and similar instances: 

“(he should act thus) in order to unite b. and k.; therefore b. and k. 

are united”. 

Passing mention may be made of Fopentions in the opening words of 
two successive chapters: AiB. 3, 15, 1 : 16, 1 andro vat vrtram ae nas- 
irsitti manyamanah : indram v. v. op ee nastrteti m, 

The partial identity of the elements of the two clauses of a compound 
sentence has already been commented: upon under other headings: SB. 3, 
2, 3, 21 yad eva priyaniyasya bahir bhavati tad udayaniyasya bahir bhavati : 
ef., in Greek, A 268 ff. dc & 60? Gv ddivovear &yn Béhog 6&v yovaina, [es ./ 
Oo G&e? dddvat dévov pévos *Atoeidao. 

The same phenomenon occurs in the Avesta: cf. e. g. Yt. 10, 18; 89 
yim zactaram stayata ahurd mazda asava Gsu. goer barazi.gadram ; yea 
2. G-0b-6. 

Complete sentences are, in pe brbhmanas, easily repeated: SB. 3, 1, 1, 
8 : 10 ‘the who is consecrated ... becomes one of the deities ... let him 
not commune with every one, for ig whoisec....b. 0. of thed.’, aieniadee 
followed by the statement that the gods do not commune with every one. 


The contents of a formula quoted in the text are repeated so as to apply - 


to the case under ‘consideration: SB. 3, 1, 2, 12 “he goes out of the water 
saying ‘cleansed and pure I go forth from.them’; for c. a. p. he indeed g. f. 
f. th.”; 3, 2, 3, 13 f.; 3, 2, 1, 19 f. the same advice is three times grren with 
almost the same terms. 7 : 
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A large volume could be written on a syntactic phenomenon which 
may for convenience be termed here recapitulative sentence connection. 
In natural, archaic and pre-scientific style long and complex periods are 
rare or even. completely. absent. The tendency to avoid long units, which 
make extraordinary concentration a necessity, and the aversion to subor- 
dinating modifications and qualifications to the main contents of the same - 
syntactic structure, usually lead to a decided preference for parataxis 
characterized by various types of repetition, anaphora, recapitulation, 
and concatenation. The component parts of a narrative or communication 
are as a rule strung together (the Greek term was Aéé¢: eigouéry). in 
co-ordination. In order to arrange and to distribute. the subject-matter 
in a convenient and intelligible way some devices, however, developed 
which, while marking the important points or stages in the argument or | 
_ narrative, enabled the speaker-to concentrate upon the following part of 
the utterance and prevented the hearer from losing the thread or being 
bewildered by too rapid a succession of new facts; orders, or communi- 
cations. One of these devices **) consists in repeating, by way of preamble 
or ‘take-off run’, the verbal idea of a preceding sentence before adding, 
in the next principal sentence, a new part of the communication. This is 
the general principle, particulars may vary according to circumstances. 

It is evident that this mode of expression which does not overstrain 
the mental powers of both speaker and hearers is always much favoured 
by those who want to suit their matter to their audience, especially if 
this audience consists of children or illiterate people. Mothers, teachers, 
nurse-maids often resort to it: in Dutch we gaan eerst eten en als we dan 
- gegeten hebben gaan we uit. : 

This structure was before being mechanized no doubt often atinepe 
for the sake of clearness, the repeated element forming a hinge on which 
the unfolding of the thought pivots. This is especially evident when there 
is a considerable distance between both verb forms: VaikhSS. 4, 13... 


arcayet. karavira-sankhapuspa- ... puspaih ..., pirvavad abhyarcya ... 
~ “he should worship (the planets). After having worshipped them, as has 
been described with flowers of the ..., he should ...” But those who 


experience some difficulty in formulating their thoughts or. those. whose 
style of writing is affected by the narrative style of the illiterate are apt 
to employ this device much more frequently than modern speakers of a 
standard idiom or writers of an economically deliberate style. It may 
easily be mechanically reproduced, becoming a marked feature of ‘archaic’ 
style. In Greek, Herodotus’ work contains many instances: e. g. 1, 8, 1 
Odtos 5) bv 6 K. jedoty tis wrod yuvaixds, Epaadelg bé evouile ...; cf. 

44) Though using this term I do not agree with Bloomfield, Rgvedic Repetitions, 


Harvard 1916, p. 5 who believes concatenation to be a “favourite rhetorical device 
of the Vedic authors’’. ; 
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also, in Homer, A 595 f. yeldnoev .... “Hen? | wstdyjcaca 68 naiddg 2déFato 
yeoi ubneddov; cf. also K 577; ¢ 149; (4312). In Latin, e. g. Auctor ad 
Herennium 1, 9, 14. 4). 

In all periods of Sanskrit instances of this seaplane are rere 
SB. 7, 1, 2, 1 prajapatih praja asrjata. sa prajah srstvd sarvam ajim ited 
vyasramsata. tasmad. visrastat prino madhyata udakramat “P. produced 
creatures. Having p. c., and run the whole race, he became relaxed. From 
him, when relaxed, the vital air went out from within’’; 5, 4, 5, 15. We 
may notice here, first the frequent Sanskrit habit of linking two communi- 
cations by an absolutive and in the second place the use of a participle 
for the same purpose. This practice seems to have been especially preferred 
when emphasis was laid on the processes themselves and their succession. 
Similar constructions occur in Latin: Caes. B. C. 1, 28, 4 nares ... repre- 
hendunt, reprehensas excipiunt ; Ovid. Met. 13, 189 -fateor fassoqgue ignoscat 
Atrides 5), and Cato, Agric. 81 ita coquito ad ignem, ubi coctum erit irneam 
confingito, and Greek: Xen. Cyr. 3, 1, 37 viv pév dewtvetre deinvicartes bé 


anedotvete; in the Indonesian idiom of Manggarai (island of Flores) hia. 


ngo. oné mbaru bond ; jai o. mb. b. “he entered the house; neue entered 
the h.” 

- The. earliest Indian examples seem to occur in RV. X 47): 10, 109, 6 f 
rijdinah. satyam krnvand brahmajdyam punar daduh | punarddya brahma- 
jayam ...;.0f. 10, 174, 1 f. We cannot discuss here the likewise frequent 
instances of resumption of the idea expressed in the preceding sentence, 
e.g. Mbh. 12, 261, 19 f. tasthaw kdsthavad avyagro na cacdla ca karhicit |} 
tasya sma sthinubhitasya nirvicestasya ... The above remarks are not to 
contend that the authors of the brahmanas used to recapitulate wherever 
it would have been possible. A sequence of brief statements referring to 
-successive acts or events is often expressed otherwise, for instance by. a 
series of absolutives: SB. 3, 2, 1, 28 (“when he was born after a year’s 
time he thought: “. ...”;) having seized and pressed it tightly he tore it off 
and put it on the head of Yajfia: tam pratipardmrsyavestydchinat. tim 
yajhasya sirsan pratyadadhat ; 3, 6, 3, 14 grhndti grhited ... strnati, stirted 

. pari dadhiti, paridhaya ... abhya dadhati, abhyddhaya ... juhoti *); 
JB. 1, 165 tad yatha va adah samudram prasndya dvipam vittvopotsndiya 
visrdmyann asta ....; 1, 202; GobhGS. 2, 3, 8 hutvopotthiyopaniskramya 
-dhruvam darsayati ; or one process is ‘recapitulated’, the others are sub- 
joined by means of an absolutive: SB. 2, 5, 3, 5 carum ee a 
tvabhighdryodvasayati. 

To illustrate the very frequent use Soe sbaotutives in ities structures 


#%) Seo H. Frinkel, Eine Stileigenheit der friihgriech. Lit., N. G. G. W. 1924, . 


p. 63 ff; Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, p..39. For modern rhetorical use: R..M. 

Meyer, Deutsche Stilistik, Miinchen 1913, p. 226. 

4) (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 830. 

_ 4). See also Renou, Etudes védiques et pininéennes, Paris 1955, I, p. 60, n. 2. 
48) See also A. Minard, Trois énigmes sur les cent chemins, II, Paris 1956, p. 68; 

Oldenberg,-Altind. Prosa, p. 28, n. 3; J. Bloch, B.8. 0.8. 5 (1930), p. 734, 
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the following quotations may suffice. The shortest standard type is AiB. 
1, 18, 1 f. tam samjabhrus. tam sambhytyocur asvinau “they gathered it 
together; having gathered it together they said to the Aégvins: ...”; 
similarly 2 f,; 3, 45, 5; JB. 1, 224 tabhydm astuvatam. tau stutvaiva .. 
svargam lokam aniidapatatam ; 2, 90 tah... udeyus ; ta hodetya .. .; SB. 1, 
3, 1, 2 athaé patrani nirnenijati. tair nirnitya parivevisati ; ChU. 1, 4, 5. 
pravisati, tat pravisya ... bhavati. Like the Greek participle of the aorist 
used in similar circumstances the absolutive marks temporal progression. 
If a verb forms part of an oft-recurring phrase the whole phrase is repeated 
in cases such as AiB. 5, 32, 1 sa tapo *tapyata. sa tapas taptvemaml lokan 
asrjata; JB. 3, 104; SB. 3, 1, 2, 9 atha nadpitaya ksuram prayacchatt. sa 
kesasmasru vapdta sa yada k. vapati (of. Kaus. 54 wptakesasmasru) ; 5, 2, 
2,19... apa upasprsya mahendram graham grhnati. mahendram graham 
grhitva stotram upakarott, for “to draw the Mahendra cup” see also 4, 3, 3, 
15; AiB. 1, 3, 19 f. musti kurute. musti vai kriva garbho ’niah sete “he closes 
his hands; verily, closing its hands the embryo lies within”. 

If the object of the former sentence is the ‘starting-point’ of the thought 
expressed in the latter the verbal idea is repeated by means of a parti- 
ciple: AiB. 2, 8, 1 purusam vai devah pasum dlabhanta. tasmad alabdhan 
medha udakrdémat “the gods slew man as the victim. When he had been 
slain his sap went out’; 5, 32, 1 téml lokan abhyatapat, tebhyo *bhitap- 
tebhyas trint jyotimst ajdyanta “he brooded over (performed tapas with 
regard to) these worlds, from th. w. when brooded over these luminaries 
arose”; JB. 1, 160 prajapatih pasin asrjata. te ’smat srsta apakradman ; 
SB. 2, 5, 2, 30 sammrjanty agnim. sammrste ’gnau; compare also SB. 11, 
4, 2, 16 esa hainah samtarpayati. taisim samirptinim deva hiranmaydms 
camasan pirayante “he satisfies them; and these (oblations) having been 
satisfied, the gods fill gold cups (with them)” ; JB. 1, 22 tan ha provaca. tebhyo 
ha proktebhyah. .. cakéra; ChU. 3,1, 3; 4, 17, 1. The same construction is 
resorted to if the subject of the first sentence is not the subject of the second: 
AiB. 6, 4, 1 devé vai yajiiam atanvata, tims tanvandn asurd abhydyan “the 
gods performed a sacrifice; as they were performing it the asuras came to 
them”; cf. 2, 11, 1; JB. 1, 89 sa ya etad. evanya ultisthet, tam uttisthantam 
drabhydniitisthet ; ChU. 3, 19, 3: Or in cases such as AiB. 7, 20, 4 where 
the subject changes: .. . itt devayajanam ydcati. sa yat tatra ydcita utiaram 
sarpati... ; SB. 11, 4, 1, 3 tam habhiprapede. tam habhiprapannam abhyu- 
vada, Not infrequently the noun expressing the object is repeated: RV. 


10, 135; 1 f. pita purdndn anu venati |] p. anuvenantam carantam ...abhy 


acikasam; AiB. 7, 19, 1 prajapatir yajiiam asrjata. yajiam srstam anu 
brahmaksatre asrjyetam ; SB. 2, 5, 2, 42. Notice also SB. 3, 1, 4, 23 tam 
vd anustubha juhoti. saisdnustup sati ... The instrumentalis agentis -is 
repeated together with the verb: AiB. 6, 18, lan v& etain sampdtin v-h... 
apasyat, tan v-ena drstin vamadevo ’srjata “it was V. who first saw these 
sampatas, it was Va. who created them when they were seen by V.”; 
KausU, 1, 4. Or an anaphoric pronoun: JB. 1, 160 (see above); JB. 1, 187 
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ph praja asrjata. ia asya srstah pardbhavan. A similar repetition may 
affect another word (e. g. an adverb) which is closely connected with the 
verb: AiB. 6, 4, 1 f. devd daksinatah ... asuraraksdimsy apdghnata. te vai 
daksinato ’pahaté asuraé madhyato yajfiem pravigan; AiAr. 2, 1, 5 tam 
devah prainayanta sa pranitah prétdyata. An enclitic may, of course, be 
inserted before the part.: JB. 2, 100.... prajé asrjata. t& enam orale 
napacdyan. 


The structure under discussion may be interrupted by a parenthesis: 


AiB. 7, 22, 6 ksatram va esa prapadyate, yo rdstram prapadyate. ksatram 
hi rdstram. tam ksatram prapannam brahma na parijinati; ef. also JB. 2, 
128; or by a quotation (iti clause): AiB. 7, 16, 10 sa indram tustiva ... iti 
caitena siiktena ... tasmad indrah stiyamédnah ... dadau, the participle 
reminding the hearer of the situation described by the words sa indram 
tustava. 

Sometimes another participle is gation to the one repeating the verbal 
idea: SB. 11, 4, 3, 1 prajapatir vai prajah srjamano baad tasmdc chran- 
tat tepandc chrir. Uaarraa: “P, was becoming heated . . From him, worn 
out and heated . . 

BarvU. 2, 4, ‘ Ay be ated as an instance of a fevoniite mode of 
expression: ehi, dssva, vydkhydsydmi te; vydcaksdnasya tu me nididhya- 
sasva “come, sit down, I will explain to you; but while I am explaining, 
ponder thereon”’. 

It is worth noticing that a participle is also found instead of an abso- 
lutive if the verbal idea is not presented as a mere fact: JB. 1, 138 te deva 
asurdn ajayan te vijigyandh ... abhyavdyan “die Gotter besiegten die 
Asuras. Als sie als Sieger zurtickkehrten .. .” (Caland); 2, 160 sa ha tatama, 


sa ha tantah param lokam jagdma. Cf., in the epos, Mbh. 3, 198, 18 f. (prose) — 


brdhmanam amrgayat. athdsya mrgayamdanasya . 
Some particular structures are worth raontioniing ne AGB. Ee 


19, 3 the abs. in the second member is followed by a non-fecapitulative 


abs. which forms unity with the finite verb: athainam brahmanwait, tam 
apnot, tam apted parastin nirudhyatisthat “then b. followed it, it obtained 
it; having obtained it it kept blocking it from above”. Continuing the 
author repeats all verbal ideas by means of a part. adding an independent 
non-recapitulative abs.: sa dptah parastan niruddhas tisthat jnatvd svany 
dyudhint brahmopavartata “it being obtained and blocked from above 
standing, recognizing its own weapons, went up to brahman’’. Sometimes 
a verb is repeated by a noun, ef. e. g. SB. 3, 2, 2, 1 vdcam yacchati. sa 
vacamyama dste... (cf. 3, 2, 1, 38). The part. may follow at some distance: 
Mbh. 3,.64, 46 f. ‘A remarkable order of words: JB. 1, 182 svargam lokam 
avahat. ta *bruvan s-m l-m gated: ... The first occurrence of the verb is a 
participle, the second a verbal adjective: MGS. 2, 4, 4 f. samjfiapyamdnam 
aveksate. samnjraptam snapayited “he beholds (the victim), when it is killed. 
-After having washed the slaughtered (victim) .’. .” A complicated instance 
is: SB. 2, 3, 1, 32 tad ubhayato jyoti reto devatayd parigrhnaty. ubhayatah 
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parigrhitam vai retah prajdyate. tad ubhayata evaitat parigrhya prajanayati.— 

At times the recapitulative absolutive follows at some distance: SB. 2," 
2, 4, 2 tad va enam etad agre devainim ajanayata. tasmad agnir itr. agnir ha 
vat namaitad yad agnir iti..sa jatah spite preyaya; Ram. 1, 48, .23 aa : 
darga : 25 drstva. 

ChU. 5, 19, 1 f. may be quoted as an instance of a eitenee inp prinas 
irpyati. prane trpyati caksus t. etc. An example of complicated variation 
is Mbh. 1, 66, 13 f. sa vai... taya mando vyayujyata || viprayuktah 8a 
mandatma bhramats ... - 

As it is the yenaral idea expressed by the first verb that is repeated it 
is not necessary that the identical verbal root returns in the second sent- 
ence: AiB. 8,12, 4 f. ... elim dsamdim Grohat..tam etasyaim dsandyam 
dsinam visve devd abruvan “... he mounted the throne. When he was 
seated on the throne ...”; 17, 4 f. drohayet : dsinam; AiB. 4, 27, 5 tau 
devah samanayams, tau samyantau ...; SB. 3, 5, 1, 15 te yajiam samjahrus 
te y. sambhrtya ...; VaikhSS..9, 14... annam anindann asnati. bhukiva 

. dcamet ; Mbh. 3, 192, 26 (prose) abhyagacchad upetya ca... We know 
already that a preverb may be subject to variation: JB..3, 152 sa devin 
abhyatt. tam dyantam drstva. The verbal idea may even return as a bound 
form, e. g. AiB. 6, 1, 6 where it is represented by the first member of a 


bahuvrihi compound: ... sarpah pipmanam apajaghnire. te ete ’pahata- 
papmaino... prayanti; JB. 2, 136 with variation: ... papmdnam nir- 
ghnanti. so pahatapaipma . ..; this phrase recurs also elsewhere (e. g. SB. 2, 


3, 3, 18); SB. 12, 7,1, 1 vidvardipare vai tvdstram indro ’han. tam tvasta 
hataputro ’bhyacarat “1. slew T. ’s son V. Seeing his son slain, T. bewitched 
him (I)”; VaikhSS. 2, 16... pddau savyddi praksdlayati. sa dhautapadah 

.. abhimrésati “. . . he washes his feet, the left one first. The guest, having 
had his feet washed, seizes . ...”’ Not all instances are alike: SB. 3, 5, 1, 17 
sa ane : anindya vai mavrsata, so ‘nindyair vrto nasakam apakramitum 

+ “he said: ‘the blameless chose me, as chosen of the b. I could not 
re ee i 
. What is repeated is “not always the verb; ‘incidentally another word 
‘qualifying the verb expresses the ‘recapitulation’: VaikhSS. 4, 4 (p. 58, 1 
£. C.) brahmandn yathitrpti bhojayet. tesu trptesu pitaras trpta bhavanti— 

.+ he should feed unto satiety the b. When these. are satisfied, the 
Fathers are satisfied”. Or other words are repeated together with the 
verb: SB. 2, 6, 1, 15 apasalavi trih paristrnan paryeti ; so pas. t. paristirya 
‘the cireumambulates while ae round about, thrice to the left; he . 
having strewn round about . 

This structure may also occur in direct oration: J B. 2, 409 ‘....sam- 
vatsaram stusva. tam... .-eva tustuvanam....”; 3, 77 (twice); 193 hanta 
tam eva stavani. sa eva ma stutah- cancion pina abhyavaplavayteyati ; 
‘S$B.1, 2,4, 1. 

Being especially oharacteristio of narrative or didactic style, of state- 
ments and expositions, it is not surprising to find that this device is rare 
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in the mantra literature. Attention may however be drawn also to passages 
such as RV. 2, 13, 1 rtur janitri tasyaé apas pari | maksi jata. dvigad yasu 
vardhate Beas season is (his) mother; born out of her he soon entered the 
waters . = 
The incidental cases of ‘variation’, a simplex alternating with a com- 
pound, should not escape attention: Mbh. 3, 76, 17 f. dadau vidyiim ... | sa 
ca tim pratijagraha ... | grhitvé ca: as pratigrah- has the special sense 
of.“‘to take as a present or into possession, to accept, to receive’, and 
grah- is often used to express the general meaning of “‘taking, obtaining” 
(though also that of ‘“‘receiving”’) this alternation-is, at least in this context, 
no merely stylistic variation. Cf. also Ram. 1, 54, 2 : 5 (see further on). 
This’ procedure may enable the poet to express subtle distinctions and 
shades of meaning, and to picture the development of the process in a 
succession of stages. In JB. 3, 152 (see above) the process is first (abhyait) 
viewed from the standpoint of the person who went, then from that of 
the persons.to whom he went. Similar instances occur in Greek: Hdt. 
(Hecataeus) 2, 70 of dé EAxovot. éxedy d8 éednvad i és piv; 73). 
Generally speaking, the effect of this ‘figure’, —which impresses us as 
evidence of epic verbosity —is an unmodern retardation of the course of 
the narrative; it enables the reciter to proceed leisurely, helping him in 
his task of memorizing and improvisation; it meets the demands of the 
listening audience, for whom such repetitions are worth having. Cf. e. g. 


Ram. 4, 12, 1 f. etac ca vacanam srutva sugrivasya subhdsitam | pratya-- 


yartham mahateja ramo jagraha kirmukam |/ sa grhited dhanur ghoram 
Saram ekam ca manadah | ...; 16, 12 f. antahpuram saha stribhih pravista 
sokamohita |] pravistayam ” tardydim saha stribhih svam dlayam | naguye 
_ niryayau kruddho mahdsarpa iva svasan |] sa nihsvasya maharoso vali . 

37, 37 : 38, 1 pratijagraha ca pritas tesim sarvam wpayanam || pratiorlive 
ca tat s. u. upahrtam ...; in direct speech: 4, 18, 36 srnu -caipy aparam 
bhiiyah kéranam haripuigava | tac chrutva hi mahad vira na manyum 
kartum arhasi. Of. also Ram. 4, 38, 19 f. where nisideti tato bravit. |/ nisan- 
nam tam tato drstvaé would likewise, in modern eyes, be much too wordy. 
. That this was not the only type of ‘concatenation’ may appear from 
the following examples: Ram. 4, 11, 85 f. ciksepa ... | asurasya tanum 


... |] ksiptam drstva tatah kdyam s. punar abravit “he (R.) hurled away | 


the body ..., having seen that it was f. a. S. said ...”: here we. would, 
in matter-of-fact style, prefer “then; thereupon, and’, or “seeing that’’. 
Similarly 49; 19, 5 f. te... trastah pradudruvuh || sa dadaréa tatas trastin 
harin dpatatah “they frightened ran away. She saw. the monkeys fly 
frightened”. Ram. 4, 34, 3 f. utpapdta ... // utpatantam anitpetuh . 

striyah (see above). Notice also cases such as Mbh. 3, 297, 34. prajiis so 
yaiva niyamena samyata, niyamya caita nayase nikémayda, where the abso- 
lutive repeats the phrase niyamena samyatdh ; 7, 15, 6 f. saubhadrah ... 
. #) See the remarks made by H. Friinkel, in the Nachr. Gétt. Ges. d. Wiss. 1924, 
p. 89. . re oT ee 


ss ehh ta atc serie pach lpia eens i ge Saineal clack ets Tati ak 
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bhimena varitah |] virrayited tu saubhadram bhimasenah ...; 7, 28, -1 f. 
yiyadsatas ...// tam praydntam... es 
Epic instances are very numerous: with an absolutive: Mbh. 1, 49, 24 


mrgam vivyddha ... viddhva cdnvasarat tirnam, the particle marking . 


immediate succession °°), similar instances of ‘Anschlussstellung’ being 
1, 3, 43; 3, 56, 23 etc. Mbh. 3, 72, 3; 77, 32; 4; 14, 4U.; 7, 18, 22; 1, 30, 1 f- 
sa garudena ... abhajyata ... |] tim bhanktva sa ; 12, 148, 25 f. dadarga... 
kapotim sitavihvalam | drstvd ... patijarake ’ksipat ; 149, 1; 174, 15; 14, 26, 
18; Ram. 2, 15, 19; ef. 46, 2053, 7, 2; 4, 19, 4; 83, 23; 37, 37: 38, 1-prati- 
jagraha : pratigrhya ca ; 38, 19; 66, 14 ete. A special case is the frequent 
structure Mbh. 12, 146, 19 f. uvdca... ity uktud... “he spoke: .. .; having 
spoken he ...”; here the repetition of the verbal idea helps, as a kind of 
‘Ringkomposition’ *), to remind the hearer of the thread of the story. 
Cf. e. g. also Ram. 1, 54, 2 cintaydmdsa . . . 5 iti sameintayited ; 2, 15, 19 : 24. 
Sometimes this repetition is an equivalent of our “so that” or “in order 
to”: Mbh. 12, 112,.2 hanta te ’ham pravaksyami .../ yathé rajieha-kar- 
tavyam, yac ca krivd sukhi bhavet “T shall tell you ... what a king should 
do ... in order to be happy” (or “.... and what those works are by which 
he may become h.’’). With variation: Mbh. 3, 76, 17 f. pratijagraha: 
grhitvd ; 7, 19, 24; 7, 184, 32 f. tam... vdcam ... pratyaptijayan. tat sam- 
pijya vacah ; of. Rim. 1, 46, 7; 2, 7, 32 £. pradadau : dattvd. With a parti- 
ciple: Mbh. 1, 32, 5; 3, 70, 19; 7, 8, 12; 12, 56. Ram, 2, 11, 20; 49, 2; 3, 3, 
16; 4, 9, 12; 15 pravivesa bilam tatah | tasya pravistasya bilam ...; 10, 17; 
loc. abs. 66, 27; with variation: Mbh. 4, 16, 6 f. jagrdéha... / pragrhyamdna ; 
7, 10, 2; 20, 29; 29, 9 varma .. . vyasiryata ... |] sirpavarma. 12, 146, 11 f.; 


oa 


Ram. 3, 5, 24 f.; 7,3 .; 4, 17, 2 £. apatat : nipatite ; 26, 22; 30,.1; with 2 


synonym: 4, 50, 3 Hacc. . | tes». . vasatéim. 

‘There are in classical best many interesting instances of what might 
be called free application of, or variation upon, this device: Asv. Be. 5,.9 
f. ... manasas ca sthitimargam dlalambe ||. samavaptamanahsthitis ca 
sadyah ... muktah “he took the path of mental stillness; and his mind 


‘at once came to a stand and he was freed from ...”: the adverb ‘sadyah 


emphasizes the idea of immediate succession inherent in the Anschluss- 
stellung of the compound containing the repeated element. Kathias. 6, 16 


sasmara s& tam nigakumaérakam | emptamatragatal so ‘tha . pee ies 


mitra-: “as soonas...’’).. 
Some post-epic instances may also find a place here: Asv. Bo. 4, 2 “the 
women went forth from the city garden (pratyujjagmuh) ... to meet 
the king’s son ..., and as they approached him (abhigamya ca), their 
eyes opened wide in wonder”: no repetition in:‘the above sense, but 
successive actions, although the verbal roots are identical; 5, 67 is, how- 
ever, modelled upon the ancient schema: atha so ’vatatdra .;. /-avatirya 
tatas ca; of. 6, 57 f.; 5, 44. Kathas. 25, 46 (loc. abs.); 52 (part.); 53 ( (part.); 
50} For ca after an absolutive, marking immediate succession, see Vak, vol: 5, P- a0: 
1) See above, p. 83 f. 
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. 37, 67 (part.); 76, 26 °grahit || grhitvaiva ca; 77, 29. Often in puranas, 
ef. e. g. Bd. 1, 7, 142 dudoha ... | dugdheyam gauh ...; BrP. 6, 45 f. dar- 


 gaydimdsa ... | sa tu drstvaiva; 152, 34 f. punar daduh |] punar dativa ; 
ViPur. 4, 15, 18 f. (prose) tasmims ca pundarikanayane jayamdne..jdtena 
ca tena ...; VaP. 9, 3 svdtmand samaytyujat. yuktatmanas tatas tasya. 


It may finally be recalled that this syntactic phenomenon is also found 
in the Middle Indo-Aryan dialects. In the Ardha-Magadhi prose the 
number 2 is very often used as a sign of repetition after verbal forms. It 


does, however, not suggest the simple repetition of the verb, but the 


absolutive (gerund) deriving from the same root and it points out the 
succession of acts thus enumerated: Vip. 14 sd ... catdri putte savvdlan- 
karavibhisie karei 2 bhagavao goyamassa paesu padei 2 evarr vaydsi “she 
adorned the four sons with all ornaments (and having adorned them) 
she placed them at the feet of the venerable G. and (h. p. them) spoke 
thus” 5). The same idiom was proper to Pali. In earlier Pali-a period 
was in innumerable cases subdivided into several clauses in each of which 
the verb of the PICeoene clause was resumed by means of an absolutive: 
Samy. Nik. V, 177, 2 atha kho... A.... wpasamkami, upasamkamitea .. . 
nisidi, nisajja ... avoca “but A. came ..., having come he sat down, h. s. 
d.he said.” In later Pali this mode of expression has become rare. 5%) 
Sanskrit counterparts of B 870 f. tév pév Go’ "Augipayos xai Ndorns 
‘ hynododny, | N.°A. te, Noulovos dyad téxva have not come to my notice, 
or they have escaped my attention. 


82) ALM: Ghatago, Ropetition in hid i syntax, New Indian Antiquary 2, 
Bombay 1939, p. 49. 

58) H. Hendriksen, as of the infinite verb-forms of Pali, re ane 1944; 
p. 140. 
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DUPLICATION OF WORDS, 
WORD GROUPS AND SENTENCES 


Although more or less spontaneous word duplication is a rather rare 
phenomenon among those groups and classes which have, generally 
speaking, lost contact with what may be called ‘primitiveness’ — which 
however is always apt to come to the surface—, that is to say, in those 
circles where the so-called intellectual or modern mental structure domin- 
ates, it is in natural, emotional speech far from being unimportant. — 
‘Nothing is more natural thaw the prevalence of reduplication, in other 
words, the repetition of all or part of the radical element” 1), Those authors 
who have been inclined to hold opposite opinions, contending for instance 
that ‘iterative compounds’ are comparatively speaking rare ), probably 
forgot: that they had selected their examples from literary languages or 
standard usage. As this book is not concerned with word formation we 
' will leave the phenomena of reduplication (consisting in the repetition 
of part of the word, usually at the beginning) undiscussed, confining 
ourselves in the following observations chiefly to complete gemination, 
or reduplication, whether of words and phrases or clauses 3), and that 
mainly from the point of view of syntax and stylistics. The relevant facts 
have already been enumerated by my predecessors; we can therefore 
confine ourselves to a résumé and some additional observations. 

As the repetition of words, to express, as the case may be, the various 
ideas of frequency, distribution, intensity, variety, or continuance is 
wide-spread in many — Indo-Huropean 4) or other—languages and as it 


2) E, Sapir, Language, New York 1921, p. 79. 

*) Cf. L. H. Gray, Foundations of language, New York 1939, p. 164. 

8) For duplication in general see A. I. Pott, Doppelung, als eines der wichtigsten 
Bindungsmittel der Sprache, 1862, and the present author, The function of word 
duplication in Indonesian languages, Lingua 2 (1950), p. 170 ff.; the Vedic phenomena 
were discussed by H. Collitz, Uber eine besondere Art vodischor Composita, Verh. 
des V. intern. Orientalistencongresses I, 2, Berlin 1882, p. 287 ff.; Delbriick, Alt- 
indische Syntax, p. 51 ff.; the same, Vergl. Syntax JIT, p. 141 ff.; Wackernagel, 
Altindische Grammatik ITI, 1, Géttingen 1905, p. 142 ff. (with a bibliography); 
Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 190 ff.; Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 121; 499 (biblio- 
graphy); H. R. Diwekar, Les flours de rhétorique de l’Inde, Paris 1930, p. 38; 42 f. — 
For Chinese (emphasis; repetition of the process by several persons): J. Mullie, 
Structural principles of the Chinese language, Peiping 1937, II, p. 640. 

4) For other Indo-European languages see e.g. Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax, Lo.; . 
Leumann-Hofmann, o.c., p. 12; 374; 485; 833 f.; 850; Sehwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., 
TI, p. 699 f.; W. Vondrék, Vergl. Slav. Gramm. IT, Géttingen 1928, p. 574 f. 
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is up to now a marked characteristic of the modern Indo-Aryan idioms 5), 
it is warranted to suppose that it was also a feature of colloquial Ancient 
Indian. The rather numerous occurrences in the texts themselves corrob- 
orate this hypothesis. 

‘One of the basic functions: of all diuplivation *) consists in ee 
repetition, reiteration, frequency etc. That is to say: in correlation with 


a series of similar or almost similar impressions a repeated term can be | 


apt to convey the ideas of frequency or repetition ’), for instance rep- 
etition of action: in Mori (Celebes) mélonso-lonso means “to leap repea- 
tedly”, in Malay ogél-ogél “to wag (of a dog’s tail)”; in Haida (Amer. 
Indian) la gi’figA figA® “he looks many times”; in Jain Mahar. Vasude- 
vahindi 74, 14 te ya bhayavanto panamanto panamanto aikkamai ‘ ‘saluting 


those venerable sages repeatedly he goes forward”. Compare, in Sanskrit, . 


e. g. punar “back, again” which in the sense of “again and again, re- 
peatedly” is as a rule geminated: RV. 1, 92, 10 punah punar jadyamand 
purani “the ancient goddess (Usas or Dawn) who is born again and again” ; 
3, 5, 7; Mrech, 10, 32+ fdlia talia “by beating and beating”. . 

The iterative idea may imply distribution §), What .may be called 
distributive plurality is often indicated by duplication. “Ein Substantiv 
wird . . . wiederholt, wenn sein Begriff in wiederholter Erscheinung gedacht 
wird” ®): Ungar. ottan? “in places”, Roum. simbata? “every Saturday”’; 
Lat. locis et locis; AMag. Vipakagr. 9 gehe gehe kalunavadiyde vittim kap- 
pemane viharai “he lived maintaining himself by piteously begging from 
house to house”; Hindi ban® mare phire “they wandered about in forest 
after forest’. In Sanskrit most instances denote temporal or spatial ideas. 
Significantly enough, the locative is comparatively speaking very frequent. 
This case which generally speaking denotes a definite relation which may 
be described as the sphere (‘Bereich’) in which the process takes place, 
is especially when this ‘sphere’ is a particular point in place or in time 
often susceptible of repetition. From an examination of the Rgvedic 
instances the noticeable fact emerges that these locatives — pade?, grhe?, 
dame*, vane*, ahar?, gatre?, jane?, rane? etc. )—are always placed at the 
beginning or the end of a pada, where they, being ‘ponderous’ by them- 
' selves, attract special attention. There are two exceptions: 1, 101, 4... / 
ya Gritah karmani-karmani sthirah “) and 8, 93,17... / yat some-soma 


5) See og. S. H. Kellogg, A grammar of the Hindi language®, London 1938, p. 
492 ff.; J. Bloch, L’Indo-aryen, Paris 1934, p. 162; A. M. Ghatage, Repetition in 
Prakrit Syntax, N. I. A. 2 (Bombay 1939), p. 47 ff. 

8} In this chapter the terms Sapiens) doubling, and alae age are used. 
promiscuously. 

7). Cf. also E. Hofmann, Ausdrucksverstdrkung, Gottingen 1930, ch, I. 

8) Cf. e.g. also T. G. Bailey, Grammar of the Shina language, London 1924, 
p. 75 (distribution); I. Gershevitch, Grammar of Man, Sogdian, Oxford 1954, p. 236. 

*). Wackernagel, o.c., TI, 1, p. 143. 

10) See Collitz, o.c.; Delbriick, V. S. II, p. 142 ff. 

1) But compare PGS, 2, 17, 9 karmani*® svaha. 


J 
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abhavah, which may be semantically kept apart from the above’ words. 
Places where this duplication is made subservient to more extensive sound 
repetition are strikingly infrequent: 9, 73, 4 pade-pade pasinah santi 
setavah ; 10, 40, 1 prataryavanamwibhvam vise-vise vastor-vastor vahamanam - 
dhiyd sami ; 6, 47, 11 have? suhavam ; 7, 38, 8 vaje-vaje ’vata vajinah ; 10, 91, 
2; ef. 1, 188, 3. The conclusion may be that these duplications were to a 
large extent syntactic, not stylistic, devices: they were mechanized. In 
the Avesta we find, in a similar way, Vend. 5, 10 nmdne nmane visi visi 
“in house on h. (in every house), in village on v.”’. Some stanzas contain 
a plurality of duplicated nouns: RV. 10, 91, 2 sa darsatasrir atithir grhe- 
grhe | vane-vane sisriye takvarir iva | janam-janam janyo nati manyate | 
visa & kseti visyo vigam-visam : a piece of deliberate art. Cf. 10, 53, 3; 163, 
6 (cf. AV. 2, 38,'7) in a magical text: argdd? lomno® | jatam parvani®. 

With regard to those duplicated substantives which are not in the 
locative it may be observed that in the Rgveda they often occur in pairs: 
at the beginning of two successive padas: 1, 168, 1 yajfid-yajid vah samand 
tuturvanir | dhiyam-dhiyam vo devayd u.dadhidhve; 6, 48, 1 yajhd-yajna 
vo agnaye | gird-gird ca daksase ; 5, 15, 4; 9, 55, 1, ef. 6, 49, 8; 8, 12, 19 
devam-devam is resumed by indram-indram “always the god Indra’’; ef. 
also 6, 15, 6; 3, 26, 6 vrdtam-vrdtam ganam-ganam | susastibhir agner 
bhidmam marutim oja imahe; 9, 77, 3 in the same pada: (amplification). 
Three occurrences in the same hemistich: 5, 58, 11 sardham-sardham va 
esam | vrdtam-vrdtam ganam-ganam susastibhih | anu kramema dhitibhih 
“host after host of these, troop after troop, multitude after multitude 
we will accompany with well-made recitations, with religious thoughts”’: 
suggesting the numerousness of the Maruts and the ‘ramifications’ of 
their ‘organization’? The stanza 1, 123, 4 grham-grham ahand ydaty acha 
dive-dive adhi nama dadhana | sisdsanti dyotana sasvad agad | agram-agram 
id bhajate vastindm in stating that Usas (Dawn) comes from house to 
house, bearing her name day after day, possessing what is the best, of 
all helps by its very rhythm to create the impression that the goddess is 
omnipresent, ever-returning and always bountiful: RV. 10, 37, 9 may ina 
similar way be regarded as suggesting an uninterrupted increase of pros- 
perity: ahnahna no vasyasd-vasyasod thi ; cf. 9,'55, 1. The stanza 8,.27, 13 
is remarkable by an anaphoric devam-devam combining with rhyme: 
devam-devam vo ’vase | devam-devam abhistaye | devam-devam huvema 
vajasataye grnanto devya dhiya “jeden Gott wollen wir zu eurem Beistand, 
jeden Gott, damit wir zur Geltung kommen, jeden Gott ... rufen” (Geld- 
ner). In 3, 4, 1. two instances of duplication combine with alliteration 
and adnomination: 4, 7, 1; 5, 8, 5; and especially 10, 40, 1 are characterized 
by alliteration; 7, 90, 2 by adnomination: jato-jato jayate vajy asya “every 
successive son who is born to him is possessed of victorious power”. 
Ghatage 12) is no doubt right in emphasizing that the translation “every” 


12) Ghatage, o.c., p. 51. 
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is in these cases not very accurate, because it generally speaking leaves 
out. the idea of succession implied in the original and adds the sense of 
totality. which may not always be present in it. Again, plurality, repetition 
or succession in the phenomenal world are reflected by mePreuoEe in 
language. 


That this procedure was also noticed and utilized by the authors of » 


magical formulas may appear from AV. 10, 6, 5 tasmai ghrtam suram madhv 
annam annam ksadamahe | sa nah piteva putrebhyah sreyas sreyas cikitsatu | 
bhiiyo bhiyah svah svo devebhyo manir etya “to it we distribute ... food 
after food . ...; let it- provide ... what is better and better, more and more, 
morrow after morrow’’.. Some examples borrowed from Vedic prose are: 
TS. 2, .5,.6,: 6 tasmad ahar ahar. manusyd asanam ichante “therefore men 
desire food day by day (‘einen Tag nach dem andern’’); 2, 4, 12, 2 sa 
isumatram isumatram visvann avardhata “he grew on all sides an arrow 
(shot)”’ (i. e. ‘a bowshot here, a b. there”); AiB. 4, 13, 4 naur.... tiram 
tiram rechanti “ein Schiff, das immer wieder ans Ufer anstészt”’ °); KausB. 
13, 1 “he pays homage: ‘h.! h.!’ ’: namah, namah ; cf. S.A. 1,5; comm. on 
Pan.- 8, 1, 12 jyestham iyestham pravesaya “allow them to enter in order 
of age’”’. 

This iterative, distributive, Sontiniantive: force of this device led the 
authors to: have recourse to it in passages such as: AiB. 1, 10, 7 devata 
aksarabhajah karoty, aksarenaksarenaiva tad devatam prinati “he makes 
the deities sharers in the syllables; verily thus s. by s. he delights a deity”: 
it is not a rare procedure to begin a following syntactic unit by a’term 
occurring in the preceding. Cf. also 2, 37, 14. Id. 4, 27, 4 yathddo ’svair .... 
anyair anyair asrantatarair asrantatarair wpavimokam yanti ; SB. 12,.7, 1, 
1. tasyendriyam viryam:angad angdd asravat ‘‘... flowed from limb after 
limb”; AiB. 5, 25, 2 pratigrnaty avasite’vasite dagasu padesu ; AiB. 5, 31, 6 
pratah® ; 6, 1, 1 madhyamdine® ; 7, 12, 8 ahah? “day by day”; 1, 23, 3 dvir 
dvir ekaikam updyan “they performed ... one by one twice each”; PB. 8, 
6, 9 gird gira “by hymn on hymn” #4). ChU. 6, 3, 3 tasam trivrtam. trivrtam 
ekaikam karavaniti ; Cf. also Mbh. 3, 76, 7 dvdri?,-ete. etc. As a rule these 
occurrences ‘are no occasion for ayeue comment. ‘They add however to 
‘the amount of repetitional word groups.: 

‘But cases in.which the repetition conveys a marked shade of emphasis 
are not absent: TS. 2, 6, 6, 1 dhiyd dhiyad tua vadhyadsur yo ma pravoca tt 

“at pleasure may they slay you, since you have denounced me!”’. 

As already stated Diwekar 1) is no doubt mistaken in contending fin 
RV; 1, 12, 2 agnim agnim havimabhih sada havanta vispatim | havyavaham 

. “ ‘Agni, Agni’ they always invoke with invocations, the lord of the 
clan, the bearers of the oblations ...” is an example of poetical ornament- 


18). Wackernagel, o.c. I, p. 143, and not: ‘nadine to either bank”? (Keith, Rigveda 
brahmanas, p.. 207). 

14) See also Caland, Paficaviméa- brahmana, Calcutta 1931, p..177.. 

5) Diwekar, o.c., p. 8. See also ch. I, p. 12. 
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ation: “la répétition ici ne sert qu’d orner le vers”. On the contrary, the 
name of the god, which in ritual and in daily life is pronounced more than 
once, is in a natural way repeated: on every occasion for worship (sada) 
people invoke the god: “Agni, and again Agni ...”. Compare especially _ 
MS. 2, 4, 8; 45, 13 yatha va idam naémagraham asa asa iti hvayati “even as 
here (i. e. in daily life) one calls, while mentioning the name, ‘hey, Mr. 
So-and-So, hey, Mr. So-and-So’ ”’. Similarly 6, 15, 6; 8, 60, 17. The line 
10, 96, 5 tvam tvam aharyathd wpastutah may be viewed in the same light: 
“Thou, thou” i. e. “Thou alone”; RV. 10, 22, 12 vayam vayam ta dsam 
sumne syima “immer nur wir wollen in der Gunst dieser deiner (Uber- 
macht) stehen’* (Geldner) may be compared to 5, 77, 2 ptrvah-pirvo 
yajamdno vaniydn “je friiher der Opfernde daran ist, desto mehr gewinnt 
er” (Geldner), or rather ‘“‘jedesmal der welcher . . .”’ (Collitz)..15) . 

Continual action is also indicated by the repeated verb in PB. 12, 6, 8 
(Indra had deceitfully killed Namuci, whose head rolling after him kept 
crying) “man-slayer, you have cheated, y. h. ch.”: adruho ’druhah. 

Adjectives are often subject to duplication 1”), a device especially 
adopted to denote a high degree of a quality. In Hindi, a repeated adjec- 
tive is intensive in force: suthare-suthare bastr “‘the cleanest clothes’’; this 
also includes exactitude: batika ke bic-bic mem “in the very middle of the 
garden”’; similarly, in the Prakrits: AMag. Vip. 32 mahayad mahayda sad- 
denam ugghosemana “proclaiming with a very loud voice”. Sanskrit 
instances of this ‘intensive’ duplication are rare: e. g. alpdlpa- “‘very 
little’: Kal. Megh. 78 18); Mrech. 9, 29+ kimnimittam uvviggo uvviggo 
via lakkhiasi “... greatly. excited (distressed)’’. Sometimes !°) this device 
is familiar: BKSS. 20, 335 sd tathapi priya priya | priyam vegavatim prapya 
yat satyam vismrtaiva me “though I loved her very much ...”. The Vedic 
examples 8, 2, 25 // panyam panyam and 74, 10 / p. p. may be considered 
to point out the intensity of the quality: “(uninterruptedly, thoroughly, 
always...)”. 

Adverbs and expressions doing duty for adverbs.are often subject to 
such tendencies as cumulation (‘Abundanz’), repetition, and other inten- 
sive or emotional procedures *°), In many languages adverbs are often 
duplicative, especially to express intensive, iterative (Manu 7, 81 tatra 
tatra) or emotive connotations: in the Indonesian Tontemboan (Celebes) 
ure means “‘long”’, but wre-ure “quite a long time’’; the Mod. Pers. mdr- 
mirdna means: “slowly”, mir “an ant’); the Japanese masu-masu 

16) Collitz, o.c., p. 289. 

1”) See Lingua, 2, p. 185 ff. 

18) Manu 7, 129 the sense is “‘little by little’. 

1) But not always (otherwise: Renou, Gr. sanscr., p. 499). 

20) “L’adverbe est le support de I’élément subjectif de la pensée, et Vintonation 
variable se charge d’exprimer la dose de sentiment qui l’accompagne” (Ch. Bally, 
Traité de stylistique francaise, Heidelberg-Paris, I, ee ge see also (Leumann-) 


Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., p. 833 f. 
21) For other examples see Lingua, 2, p. 192 ff, 
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“repeatedly”; usu-use “faintly” *?). In the Indian idioms the repetition 
of these words is fairly frequent: in Pali we find Digha Nik. 1,226... 
bhagavantam pitthito pitthito anubaddo hoti “‘..: was following the Lord 
- very:closely (right on his heels)’’, the single p. meaning ‘‘(from) behind” 
in the Veda: RV. 6, 28, 2 bhayo bhayo rayim id asya vardhayan “increasing 
his possessions more and more”. Emphasis is expressed: RV. 3, 31, 20 
maksi. makst. “recht bald” (Geldner); 7, 59, 11 theha vah ... yajfiam & 
vrne “hier und nirgend anders wo” (Ludwig), rather than ‘‘iiberall”’ 
(Geldner). Compare, in Latin iam iam(que) ; longe longe(que). 

The repetition of absolutives to denote a continual action 3) is found 
already in the brahmanas: sa vai conn ‘ya sun Ae Bratopes 
pra yachati “every time after having . . ; 

Pronouns’ when geminated are often to be pike ‘distributively’ or 
‘indefinitely’: TS. 1, 7, 4, 6 yad yad bhratrvyasydbhidhydyet .. . “whatever 
of his enemy’s he may covet ...”; RV. 8, 21, 9 yo na idam ie pura pra 
vasya Gnindya “who has brought us formerly this and that welfare’’; 8, 
39, 4 tad tad agnir vayo dadhe yatha yatha krpanyati. The procedure was 
largely mechanized, although such phrases as e. g. ocour JUB. 1, 60, 1 
 tasmdd bahu kim ca kim ca manasdé dhydyati “... many things, whatever 
they may be” or 3, 2, 1 tam ha nadadrdte ko va ko veti manyamanau ‘they 
did not care for him believing him to be nothing to them’’-are not devoid 
of a certain emotional nuance. 

.. Numerals are generally repeated in a distributive sense: in the Hindi 
sentence “in every house ten or twelve people are lying ill” the words 
_ for house, ten, and twelve are Pec oucer? twice, and in Pali, Mhvs. 6, 37 
duve duve putte janayi kdle sé means “she gave birth to sons two at a time”’. 
Vedic examples are numerous: RY. 3, 55, 18 solha yuktah paiica paiica ; 
8, 68, 14 sad dvd dvd ;.10, 55, 3; 75, 1 always in connection with other 
numerals, attesting the antiquity of the predilection for combinations 
of numerals in India; 10, 48, 6. ; 

According to Delbriick %*) the repetition of prepositions expresses 
‘repetition’. This is not incorrect, but the procedure may also imply an 
element of emotion: in a minority of cases the phrase pra pra— which, 
being by far the most frequent, is always placed at the beginning of a 
pida—is predominantly intensive or emphatic in character: RV. 5,5, 5 
pra pra yajiam prnitana “machet das Opfer recht vollstindig!’’ (Geldner) ; 
7, 8, 4 pra prayam agnir bharatasya srnve “dieser A. des B. ist weit beriihmt”’ 
(Geldner); 8, 69, 1 may perhaps be described as intensive-adhortative 
in character: pa pra vas tristubham isam “(traget)...euren T.-Ohren- 
schmaus vor!’ ee ef. also 9, 9, 2; 6, 48, 1; 7, 6, 3, In 1, 40, 7 we 


22) For-particulars see e.g. G. Sansom, A hist. Grammar of Jepane, Oxford 
1928, p. 132; 296. 

3). Cf. Panini 3, 4, 22. See also Aieoe Ved. u. Skt. ee § 224.. 

#4) Delbriick, Altindische ee 55; ef. vet: Syntax IIT, p. 150 “wiederholte 
Bewegung im Raume”. 
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pra is found together with two anaphoric emotional questions (cf. also 1, 
129, 8; 1, 188, 1); 1, 150, 3 pra pret (= pra + id). AV. 7, 26, 3 pra pra 
yajiiapatim tira the phrase helps to suggest the idea of uninterrupted 
continuation (‘on and on’’); cf. VS. 11, 83. etc. Similar remarks could 
be made with regard to RV. 1, 126, 7 upopa me pard mréa ‘‘fasz mich doch 
daran”. Although the meaning of .8, 74, 9 is “may she add renown to 
renown” the double preposition helps to form a stanza which is rich in 
sound repetition: s& dyumnair dyumnini brhad upopa sravasi sravah | 
dadhita vrtratirye. Compare also RV..10, 191, 1 = AV. 6, 63, 4%). That 
upary wpart and adho ’dha imply the idea of proximity — “‘offenbar eine 
‘Abart der Steigerung”—was already taught by Panini**). A kind of 
‘Steigerung’ is also expressed SadvB. 2, 3,.5 yo vai dhuradin dhistvam veda 
dhura-dhura bhratrvyad vasiyan bhavati “... becomes richer in loads” 
(cf, JB. 1, 107). 

Strange to say some authors ?’) have in Saasiin the phenomenon under 
discussion entirely overlooked its emotional aspects. From a psychological 
point of view it was- however argued *8), half.a century ago, that new or 
startling events, that anything making a vivid impression on our senses 
and any sudden or unexpected action, noise or appearance, in a word 
that any emotion may make us resort to linguistic iteration and dupli- 
cation. Although it is evident that various procedures of doubling, repetit- 
ion of the same idea, and ‘Abundanz’ are often applied to be clear, to 
emphasize, to be unequivocally understood, it must, indeed, be readily 
admitted that emotion and excitement not rarely urge us to pronounce 
especially those words or sentences which are laden with emotion twice 
or even three or four times ?°), As several scholars already had occasion to 
note this universal human disposition is at the root of various morpho- 
logical, syntactic and stylistic phenomena. 

Emotional duplication (in the more limited sense of the far): is attested 
by the doubled vocative, emphatical exclamations etc. *°). The so-called 
initial vocative—rather: the vocative preceding a sentence *!)~is some- 
times emotionally repeated *2): MSS. 1,.2, 5, 10 patni patny esa te lokah 
“O wife, wife, this is your world!”. This is in harmony with the fact that 
in many sascag tas the. non-emphatic vocative is nested in the sentence, 


; 25) And Gelade. ¢ o.c., III, p. 404; Whitney: yuan, 0.c., Pp. 329. 
6) Panini 8, 1, 7; see Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax, III, p. 151. 
27) For instance E. Cassirer, Philosophio der symbolischen Formen, I, Borlin, 
1923, p. 143. 
~ #8) J. van Ginneken, in the Leuvensche Bijdragen 6 (1906), p. 288 ff. 
'.29), See also J. Vendryes, Le langage, Paris 1921, p. 180; Hofmann, Lateinische 
Umgangssprache®, 1936, § 59 ff.; § 85 ff.; Havers, Handbuch, p. 160-f.- (s 182); 
30) See Wackernagel, p.. 144 (§ 59 bf). 7 
31) This vocative is often not subject to the usual seta rules: Pafic. 1, 15,.17 
bhadra, aham.instead of bhadraham. 
32): Cf. Panini 8, 1, 8-‘‘a vocative at the Sind of . sancance is nepaated to 
express indignation, approval, anger, abuse, and menace’”’ 
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the emphatic made to precede it: Schiller, Riiuber 72, 6 Franz, verlasz 
meine Amalia nicht!) Other examples are: RV. 10, 146, 1 dranyani 
dranyani ... “O Mistress of the jungle” (“angstvolle Anrufung der Gottin 
der Wildnis” **)); Mrech. 8, 30+ béle bale “girl! girll’”’; compare, in Greek 
E 31 "Ages “Ages and in Latin, Ter. Andr. 282 o Mysis, Mysis; Ad. 256 
o frater, frater.*), Notice also the type Mrech. 9, 29+ kadham bhdva- 


rebhilo. bho bh.-r. “what?, friend R.; O, f. B.”; in Latin, Ter. Hec. 856 


o Bacchis, o mea Bacchis. Interjections are of course often geminated *); 
Mbh. 5, 179, 36 dhig dhig ity abruvan ; 3, 53, 4 ha heti rudati. Kathas. 12, 


182 hai hadham patitismi. Examples of exclamations are: BarU. 2, 1, 1 


janakah, janaka iti vai jana dhavantiti “people indeed will run hither, 
erying: ‘A J., a J.’ ” (cf. a Croesus). Mbh. 3, 62, 9 drsyase dréyase, rijann, 
esa drsto ’si naisadha. Imperatives are apt to be geminated, e. g. Rim. 2, 21, 
-12 “let the enemy be slain, be slain!’’; 6, 101, 46 (and elsewhere) ehy 
ehi 87); Mrech. 1, 8-++ marisedu marisedu ajjo “pardon, pardon, Sir!”; ibid. 
ajja pasida pasida “be calm, Sir, be calm”; 10, 52+; ViPur. 1, 18, 9 
tvaryatim tvaryatam ; BhagP. 7, 7, 8 muzica muiica: the ideas expressed 
are often required to be stated with emphasis. In the Rgveda we find 2, 
11, 11 pibd-pibet “drink, do drink” and 8, 1, 30 stuhi stuhit, Insistence 
and continual action are indicated by the construction lunihi lunihity y 
evayam. aldvit “cut, cut, in this way he pat i.e. “he cut and cut again’, 
which survives in Marathi %). 

The so-called vetative particle ma—which rejects the Sealization of a 
process 8°9)—is doubled BarU. 2, 1, 2 ma& maitasmin samvadisthah “please 
don’t talk about him!”’; Kathas. 12, 183 devt md ma pata. ee 

 Threefold emotional repetition is attested by Pat. on Pan. 8, 1, 12 v. : ahir 
ahir ahir budhyasvab. b. “a snake, as. as., take care, t.c., t. ¢.”’; or rather the 
exclamation is repeated as often as necessary *°). Triplication is, incident- 
ally, also found in ritual formulas: namo brahmane (e. g. TA. 2, 13, 1) is 
ASS. 12, 15, 12 repeated, AiB. 8, 9, 5 and 6 pronounced three tities: the 

triplication being expressly stated in the text *). 
' Poets being not averse to using geminated words sometimes gave them 
a certain stylistic value: Rim. 2, 42, 12 nivrtyaiva nivytyaiva sidato ratha- 
vartmasu (punah punar ity arthah comm.) suggesting the idea that in 
returning each step was torture; 3, 11, 50 fatra tatra; a certain iterative 


33) It is my intention to revert to. this point in another sabliantion: 

#4) Wackernagel, o.c., IL, 1, p. 144; seo also Geldner, Der Rig-veda, IIT, p. 379. 
- %5) See also Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, § 21 and § 59. 

3) Cf. also G. §. Overdiep, Stilistische grammatica van het moderne Neder- 
landsch, Zwolle 1937, p. 518, - 

37) See also Diwekar, o.c., p. 81.. ; 

38) Cf. comm. on Pan. 3, 4, 2 and R. G. Bhandarkar, JRAS. = B, 16-(1885),-p. 85. 
38)" See The character of the Indo-European moods, Wiesbaden 1956, p. 197 ff. 

40) For the number three in Vedic religion see A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
. Straszburg 1897, p. 189; cf. also SB. 5, 1, 4, 11 “what is threefold ee to the gods”’. 

41) Compare also (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 834. 
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force is inherent in 1, 57, 1, vinihsvasya vinihsvasya “sighing at every 
breath’; 3, 4, °7 ee Bhasa, Vas. ha, 6 smrtvad smriva yatr 
duhkham navatvam.“‘by constant recollection ...”’; Kal. R. 4, 6 kale kale: 
sarvesy api yogyakalesu. In some stanzas the four long syllables at the _ 
beginning of each quarter are in the Meghadiita, no doubt deliberately, 
filled up by a geminated noun **):.9 kale kale bhavati bhavata (adnominatio) 
“in every season”; suggestive of uninterrupted repetition “in e. s. he 
sheds hot tears due.to long separation”; 10 mandam mandam nudati 
pavanas canukilo yatha tvém: the four long syllables and the nasals focus, 
for a moment, the attention exclusively on the sense of the adverb: ‘‘very 
gently, slowly” —the duplication in the sense of “‘high degree’’ (ddhikye), 
comm.—-: ‘“‘as a favourable breeze very gently impels you on”; 13 khinnah 
khinnah sikharisu padam nyasya gantasi yatra | ksinah ksinah parilaghu 
payah srotasém copayujya (notice the vertical correspondence) ‘‘the path 
which you are to. pursue after setting foot on mountains, whenever fatigued 
— according to the commentator Vallabhadeva: ddhikye, or, less probably: 
very fatigued, as the Durghatavrtti, on Pan. 8, 1, 12 would have us take 
it 4%) and also after drinking the wholesome water of streams, whenever 
you find yourself exhausted’: anyhow the repetition and the long syllables 
join in emphasizing the idea of exhaustion expressed in the text. Giving 
way, in the ninth song of the Raghuvaméa, to an inclination to sound 
repetition Kalidasa composed also a stanza in which the word tilaka- was, 
in two different meanings, repeated: 41 ... ankitah | na. khalu sobhayati 
sma vanasthalim | na tilakas tilakah pramadam iva: the subject is, in an 
uncommon way, placed at the end of the long clause. 

Foreign to the matter under discussion, but worth mentioning are some 
examples of word repetition dealt with by Diwekar **): Ram. 2, 26, 8 the 
alliterative pada pranebhyo ’pi priyam priyam means “‘the dearest, dearer 
than life”; 3, 22, 9 himavan himavan girth “the Himalaya (the snowy one) 
ig covered with snow”; 1, 3, 5 raémardmavivddam “the dispute between 
two men called Rima”. An extreme case of repetition of the same word 
in different meanings is the stanza Ram. 5, 32, 45 suvarnasya suvarnasya | — 
suvarnasya ca bhavini | ramena prahitam devi | suvarnasydnguriyakam a 
specimen of the artificial utilization of the possibilities inherent in natural 
procedures, favoured by classical and post-classical poets: “Rama sends 
you, fair princess, this ring, made of gold, of beautiful colour. and well- 
engraved letters and weighing a suvarna’’. A peculiar form of word repeti- 
tion may be exemplified by a Brake line: JainMahar. Vaj. 358 taha vt 
hu hamso hamso kdo Kae cectya vardo “even then the swan remains a swan 
and the crow a crow’. The repetition of nouns so as to be used in two 
different meanings or syntactic relations was noted by the Indian stylistic 


42) Compare e.g. also the suggestive force of the long sequences of syllables 
nitva masdn (2), nitva rdtrim (38), nia ratrih (88). 

43) Thus also R. H. Assier de Pompignan, Meene aie: Paris 1938, p. 6. 

44) Diwekar, o.c., p. 38 ff. 
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experts who discussed it under the heading yamaka or repetition of 
syllable groups 45). From the examples adduced by Dandin one may be 
quoted here: 3, 16 Adrini harini sarma tanutam tanutim yatah “et this 
charming beauty with the necklace bring weal unto me who am already 
reduced to a skeleton”. The great predilection of many poets flourishing 
in later periods for sound repetition led them to compose, on a basis 
which essentially and originally was natural, highly artificial stanzas, in 
which this figure combining with other forms of sound repetition recurs 
twice or even more than twice and in which the group of syllables affected 
by the repetition are far from forming always separate words: 3, 8 ma- 
dhuram madhur ambhojavadane vada netrayoh | vibhramam bhramara- 
bhrantya vidambayati kim nu te “tell me, does Spring, by the wandering of 
the bees, (merely) imitate the sweet playful dance of the two eyes on your 
lotus-face?”’. : i 
Repetition of syntactic groups is comparatively rare: PB. 8, 7, 4-yatha 
... ittham iva cettham ceti “like... this and thas’’, no doubt accompanied 
by a gesture indicating the manner more precisely **); PrU. 3, 4, etan 
graman etdn gramdn adhitisthasveti “‘you superintend such and such vil- 
lages”; KaugB. 13, 9 kasmdad dhota yaksad dhota yaksat. In aho darganiyaho 
darsaniyd “is not she pretty!’ (see comm. on Pan. 8, 1, 12) the device 
helps to express excellence or a high degree. There are indeed interesting 
instances of repeated sentences: AiB. 1, 2, 6 yad vava sa tatra yathabha- 
janam devataé amum dvahdmum dvahety advahayati, tad eva hotur hotrtvam 
“in that he there according to their sharing invites the deities, saying: 
‘Bring hither N. N., bring hither N. N.’, that is why the hotar has the 
name”. Here the repetition indicates that the same process is, or. was, 
performed on many occasions or in connection with a plurality of beings. 
Similarly, SB. 3, 1, 1, 10 imam itt vicaksvemam itt vicaksva ; AiB. 1, 21, 16 
yabhir amum dvatam, yabhir amum dvatam ity, etdvato hatrasvinau kaman 
dadrsatuh “by which ye did help N. N., by ...-N. N. (he says), so many 
desires do the Agvins see in it’; 6, 14, 5. Cf. KaugB. 11, 4 “all the gods 
resort to the hotar, expecting: ‘with me will he begin, w. m. w. h. b.”. 
AiB. 2, 1, 4 vajro vai yipah, sa esa dvisato vadha udyatas tisthatt. tasmad 
dhapy etarhi yo dvesti tasyapriyam bhavaty amusyadyam yiipo ’musydyam 
yipa itt drsiva “The sacrificial post is a thunderbolt; it stands erect as a 
weapon against the enemy. Therefore also the one who hates does, even 
up to now, feels uneasy in seeing ‘this is N. N. ’s post, this ... post’ ’’: the 
eventuality described in the text is likely to happen at any time. AiB. 2, 
1, 6 sarvesim va esa vanaspatindm yonir yat palasas. tasmat paldsasyaiva 
palasenacaksate ’musya palasam amusya palasam iti “the p. is the birth- 
place of all trees; therefore they speak with the term ‘p.’. of foliage gener- 
ally, as the f..of N. N.; the f. of N. N. ”: relevant to many individual 
45) See e.g. Dandin, Kavyadaréa, 3, 1-77; Mammata, Kavyaprakaéga, .9,.117. ff. 


46) For the popular phrase unus et unus and Peregr. Aether. .6,.2 signa sibi locis 
et locis ponent in Latin see Léfstedt, Philol. Komm. z. Peregr., p..84°f..- . 
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cases. Elsewhere the repetition of the syntactic group expresses contin- 
uance or, to quote Collitz 4’), “stindige Fortdauer”’; AiB. 5, 1, 5 te virépa 
bhavata virtiipad bhavateti bhavanta dyams “they kept prospering (saying) 
‘become misshapen, b. m.’ ”::i “they repeated, kept repeating, the 
words v. bh.” Cf. 8, 22, 8. A plurality of subjects uttering the same thought: 
ChU. 6, 10, 1 na viduh: iyam aham asmi, i. a. a.; 6, 15,.1; ef: JB. 1, 138. 
AiB. 2, 25, 1 the gods disagreed, each of them being desirous of drinking 
soma first: aham prathamah pibeyam, aham prathamah pibeyam ; ChU. 5, 
1, 6 atha ha prand ahamsreyasi vyidire: aham sreyan asmi, aham sreydan 
asmi, the apparently frequent use of this phrase having given rise to the 
compound ahamsreyas “claiming superiority for one’s self”. This is not the 
only example of phrases —used in performing a process etc.— becoming, 
in the outward form of a compound, a designation of that process 4%) : 
ahamuttara-, ahambhadra- ; kojdgara< ko jagarti “who is awake?”, The 
Pali (Digha N. 1, 226) app’ eva nama siya bhesike, a. e. n. 8. bh. “it may 
be so Bh., it may be so” is typical of popular repetition. Two sentences 
in succession are repeated BarU. 5, 15, 3 aum krato smara, krtam smara ; 
k. s., k. s.; similarly, with an extension, likewise in a formula: JB. 1, 128 
anenieuad evodgatre bhavati, d. TEOMA: d. evod. bh. d.-y., d. pra- 
jabhyah. 

In other cases the utterance is not repeated completely: AiB. 2, 2, 17 
chandamsi ..., tair etad devan yajamana vihvayante : mama yajitam dgacha- 
ta, mama yajfiam “... the metres, by means of them the sacrificers vie 
in calling the gods: ‘to my sacrifice come ye, to my s.’ ”’; 2,.3, 3 (cattle 
would not serve the deities as food, they kept refusing:) ndsman dlap- 
syadhve nisman “‘ye shall not slay us, not us”; 2, 15, 4 “... both the gods 
and the asuras resorted to the sacrifice, (thinking) ‘for us will he recite, 
for us’.”’: asmabhyam anuvaksyaty asmabhyam iti ; 2, 16, 1 mam abhi prati- 
patsyatt mam. abhi. Often in exclamations: Mrech. 10, 11+ daccha le 
cdludatta, daccha “come along, O C., come along!”’. 

Observe that non-repetition is usual after ya- ya-: ChU. 5, 10,'6 yo yo 
hy annam atti, yo retah sificati ; 8, 1, 5 yam yam antam abhikama bhavanti, 

yam janapadam, yam ksetrabhagam, tam tam evopajivanti. 

- In matters of daily practice, e. g. in counting, the same sentence may 
recur more than twice: PB. 10, 3, 4 eme pafica “these are five” is repeated 
four times in succession, followed by ime catvdro ’sdv ekah. | 

Incidentally a phrase is, in ritual formulas, repeated in the reverse order 
of words: AV..16, 9, 3 aganma svah, svar aganma; PB. 9, 9, 8 hutasya 
cahutasya cahutasya hutasya ca. This procedure may sometimes subserve 
the speaker’s intention to view an idea or the truth of a statement from 
all sides: from a Dutch sermon: een pover stel, die tien en die twee, die twee 
en die tien. The formulas pronounced at. the beginning of the Agnihotra 
(morning and evening oblations of milk ete. ) run as follows SV> 251181; 


47). Collitz, o.c¢., p. 287. 
48) Seo Wackernagel, Altind, Graromatile i, I, p. "326. 
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VS. 3, 9 etc. agnir jyotir jyotir agnih, siryo 7.7.8. ): this formula in which 
Agni (or Siirya) encloses, so to say, the double jyotih is considered to be 
pregnant, because it increases the offspring of the sacrificer (MS. 1, 8, 5: 
12], 2; Kath. 6, 5 : 53 : 21). May we also compare exclamations such as 
SB. 13, 5, 2, 5 ff. mahisi haye haye mahisi; brahman haye haye brahman 
“brahman, hey; h., b.!’’ etc.? ©) An Avestan instance is Yt. 5, 131 (both 
ends or flanks of an army) héytim ¢a dasinam éa d. ca h. ca “the left and 
the right, the r. and the 1.”. The procedure is popular in many languages; 
in exclamations etc.: Mozart, Don Giov., Act 1 gente ajuto, ajuto gente ; 
in a' French folksong mon ami Robin, Robin mon amt **). Rauata 
bediirfnis’ may be one of its roots, probably not the only one 52). 

We may perhaps not disconnect this procedure—~as far as it occurs in 
texts of a magico-religious character — from the practice of reciting formu- 
las in the reverse order for magical reasons 5). According to the ApastSrS. 
14, 15, 1 a yajamana (institutor of a sacrifice) could be destroyed by 
sacrificing whilst turning to the west and pronouncing certain formulas 
backwards. The backward recitation of the sAvitri stanza (RV. 3, 62, 10) 
is explained AthVPar. 34 (cf. also 31, 9, 4), and according to the Revi- 
dhana, 1, 15, 4’ this mode of reciting “destroys the enemies’; it is also 
recommended “when incantations are needed’’. “Ein ganzer Spruch wird 
von hinten nach vorne hergesagt um so seine normale Wirkung aufzuheben 
oder. in das Gegensitzliche zu wenden. So wenn... ein frommer Spruch 
Béses.wirken soll”. 54) This y Btantite may have left ite traces in the mantra 
collections. 

%) Cf. og. Ap.SS. 6, 10, 8. 

50) According to Eggeling’s interpunction (SBE. 44, p. 386 f.): “prahman, hey 
2 brahman!”, which after all is more probable. 

i) See also H. Frei, La grammairo des fautes, Paris 1929, p. 278, 
52) As seems to be the opinion of Havers, Handbuch, p. 180. 
58) See e.g. Heim, Incantamenta magica graeca latina, Leipzig 1892, p. 530. 


' 54) Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens VII, 845; ae Gonda, The 
Revidhana, Utrecht 1951, p. 20; BeueS 14,. 1. 
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COMPLEMENTARY WORD GROUPS © 


Two words of the same grammatical category often combine so as to 
form fixed phrases: Germ. Freud und Leid, Haus und Hof, los und ledig ; 
Fr. sain et sauf; Engl. kith and kin, the quick and the dead ; Dutch lorren 
en benen “rag-and-bone”, man en paard noemen “to give chapter. and 
verse”. Similarly, we find in ancient Greek a considerable number of 
phrases such as B 171 xgadiyy xal Ouudr; 352 pdvov wai xfjoa; 16 muy xai 
eldog; Hes. O. 637 aAodtév te xal dAfov, etc. etc. It would be an interes- 
- ting task to collect'a large number of instances from Indian languages, — 
where they are also far from rare: SB. 3, 2, 4, 6 ete. urtiam gitam “dance 
- and song”; JB. 1, 25 itim ca gatim ca.““Gang und Bahn” (Caland); ChU. 
2, 19, 2 etc. prajaya pasubhir “in offspring and cattle’; 5, 10, 10 suddhah 
pitah “pure and clean”; Manu 2, 186 séyam | isis ca “in the evening 
and morning”; 212 gunadosau “virtue and vice’, etc. etc. These combina- 
tions do not always occur in the same grammatical form: AV. 4, 38, 4 
dnandinim pramodinim “the rejoicing, the delighting one”, but ‘Kaus. 
40, 13 ¢; 70, 1 ¢ dnandino modamandah ; TA. 6, 11, 2a dnanddya pramoddya. 
This points to a combination of ideas rather than special nouns, verbs 
or adjectives. - 

» Referring for a close examination of those instances which are charac- 
terized by similarity of sound, especially in the way of alliteration, to 
another chapter of this book ')-we shall attempt here to describe the main — 
peculiarities of those special groups of word combinations which are 
remarkable by definite semantic relations. Under the heading of ‘fixed 
phrases’ come not only many more or less synonymous combinations ~ 
Germ. los und ledig—but also a great number of complementary combi- 
nations in which both members may be regarded as complementing or 
supplementing one another. Phrases and compounds such as man and 
wife, sun and moon, heaven and earth, Hind. annjal “grain, water’’, i. e. 
“food and drink, victuals, subsistence, maintenance”, mabaip “mother, 
father’, i. e. “parents” are of wide distribution in many languages. In 
many cases the terms coupled are opposite in meaning: Dutch lief en leed, 
corresponding to the Engl. weal and woe; winst en verlies, i. e. loss and 
gain; Hind. kamti — barhti ‘fall and rise (of prices etc.)’’. It should however 
be borne in mind that pre-scientific man very often values as pairs of 
complements what would impress a scholarly mind as pairs of opposites. *) 


1) See chapter VIE. 
2) See for a detailed exposition of this point my Reflections on the numerals 
‘one’ and ‘two’ in ancient Indo-European languages, Utrecht 1953. 
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In the ancient I. E. languages the complementary character of these 
phrases was, as already stated in one of the preceding chapters of this 
book, very often indicated or emphasized by a single or double *k"e, as 
appears from an abundance of examples of the type A 544 dvdodv. te Bed 
te; RV. 5, -38, 3 divas ca gmas ca “of heaven and earth”. A long sequence 
of similar word pairs as e. g. occurs in AV. 2; 15 is in Vedic literature no 
rarity: .dyaus ca prihivi ca “heaven and earth”, ahas ca ratri ca ‘day and 
night’, séryas ca candrag ca “‘sun and moon’’, brahma ca ksatram ca “the 
social classes and socio-religious powers brahmanhood and nobility’’, 
satyam canrtam ca “truth and.untruth”; bhiiam ca bhavyam ca “what 
has come to be and what is to be” 4). Cf. also AV. dyaus and prthivi 2, 28, 
_ 4 (dyaustva pita prthivi mata) ; soma- and savitar- (sun and moon), 1,. 29, 


3; 3, 8, 3;-15, 6; 6, 40, 1 beside dydvdprthivi ; at the beginning of two — 


successive pidas 6, 53, 1; prandpainau “inspiration and expiration” 7, 53, 
2; manasé hrdayena ca “with mind and heart’. The two Devons classes 
of deities: 4, 10, 5 devdsurebhyah ; 6, 141, 3. ae 

What lies behind the wadeapreae mode. of expression Manu 9, 4. surt- 
pam vad viripam vi puman itt “whether he be handsome or ugly —(it is 
enough that) he is a man” instead of “any man” 4) is again the, tendency 
to express ourselves by means of contrasts or ‘extremes’: and binary 
structures rather than by very general pronouns or abstract formulations. 
‘A similar remark may be made with regard to the type BhG. 2, 48 sidd- 
hasiddhyoh samo bhitva “being indifferent to success or failure’. 

Nor are instances wanting of that special form of complementary word 
group which has been termed ‘polare Ausdrucksweise’ 5), i. e. the concrete 
and graphic expression, by means of pairs of .‘opposites’—i. e. comple- 
ments —, of ideas of ‘totality’: everybody, all, everything, always, nobody, 
nothing, never, etc.: to go through thick and thin means: to face and over- 
come all difficulties; young and old is a popular and analytical “everybody’’, 
including those who are neither old nor young in the proper meaning of 
the words. As a rule the terms constituting these phrases are well known 
to, or much used by, the common people: day and night. (“always’’), body 
and soul; “je augenfalliger (nicht je wesentlicher) die Scheidung ist, um 
so besser” °), There is no point in adding many examples: phrases such as 
wbutac te xal yuag (e. g. X 432; in the N. Test. e. g. Apoc. 6, 15; 11, 18; 
13,.16 (three times!) etc.), Skt. divé nakiam, Mal. malam siang, Germ. 
Tag wnd Nacht") are of considerable frequency in many languages °). 

4) See e.g. also H. Oertel, LF. 31, p. 65 and n. 6. 

4) Cf, in Greek, e.g. Arist. Nub.. 295. 

.5) See Havers, Handbuch, p. 149 f.; 161 f. For the definition: E. Baia. | in F.-W. 
Schnoidewin und A. Nauck, Sophokles erklart, VIII, Berlin 1899, Anhang, § 228; 
. “Aufteilung einer bestimmten Grésze unter einem bestimmten Gesichtspunkte”’ 

(R. M. Meyer, Deutsche Stilistik?, Mimchen 1913, p. 132. 

8) R. M. Meyer, Die Altgermanische Poesie, Berlin 1889, p. 462. 

7) Cf also, in Old Persian, Bis. A 7... wa te 

8) Cf. eg. also Bijdr. Taal-, Land- en “Volk, 107 (1951), p. 193 £ 
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Originating in the untrained thought of the ancient speech-making masses 
—which prefer enumerating to abstracting— °), being in their cultural 
life much more dominated by natural events and phenomena than modern 
man, they meet the requirements of colloquial. speech which abounds 
in concreta, hyperboles, emphatic contrasts 1), Part of them clearly 
- reflect the opinions and beliefs of the ancients; the prayer formulated 
AY. 16, 4, 6 ‘“may I, safe and sound ... attain dawns and evenings” may 
no doubt be associated with the belief that dawn and evening where 
critical moments "), It would be an interesting task to make researches 
into the spread of these word groups from the point of view of ‘social’ 
linguistics. Children and the idiom of the domestic circle often continue 
using them instead of the more ‘intellectual’ (begriffliche) synonyms. In 
Dutch pa en moe, vader en moeder are in many circumstances preferred 
to the somewhat stiff and ‘acquired’, formal and ‘official’ ouders. How 
often do we not, all of us, resort to the bipartite phrases, either from ‘love 
of ease’, or because we wish to throw their very bipartite character into 
relief? However, these word groups can also satisfy those who attach 
much value to accuracy and a graphic enumeration of details or possi- 
bilities: RV. 1, 114, 7 ma& no mahdntam uta ma no arbhakam | ma no uk- 
saniam uta maé no uksitam | ma no vadhih pitaram mota mataram ... “(O 
Rudra,) do thou kill neither the great one among us nor the small, neither 
the growing up nor the grown up, neither our father nor our mother”; 
there are striking parallels in other ancient literatures: “Aber die Sithne 
soll bestehen, | fir thn und seine Erben | geborne und ungeborne | erzeugte 
und unerzeugte | genannte und ungenannie .. .” in an Old-Norse formula "5 : 
“the born and the unborn” (zdtanam az ftanam éa) in the Avesta, Yt. 5 
42 and the opening lines of Hesiod’s Opera: . .. 6uds &patol te patot te oe 

As is well known the diction of magic is as a rule characterized by a 
tendency to accuracy: in the short text AV. 1, 19 (four stanzas) there 
are four instances of complementary word groups used in a logically 
superfluous way. In authoritative works, e. g. the dharma-books a phrase 
of this type is a means of indicating that a rule must’ be observed irre- 
spective of. definite circumstances: Manu 2, 191 codito gurund nityam | 
apracodita eva vad “both when ordered PY. his teacher, and without a 
(special) order, (a student) shall study . . 

Moreover, not ali ‘polar phrases’ can easily be replaced by an equivalent 
abstract. ‘Day and night’ is, irrespective of its special stylistic nuance, 
“always”, but what is a similar simple and abstract equivalent of weal 


9} See eg. R. Thurnwald, Psychologie des primitiven Menschen, in G. Kafka, 
Handbuch der vergleichenden Psychologie I, p. 296 ff.; A. Sener Anthropo- 
logy, New York 1046, p. 407 ff. 

10) ¥'. Dornseiff, Pindars Stil, Berlin 1921, p. 102, goes too far in holding this 
type of phrase to be peculiar to ‘der griechischen diesseitig gerichteten Seele”. 

1) RY. 2, 8, 3 dogogasi in connection with the worship of Agni.: 

12) J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer’, 1881, p. 38 ff. 
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and woe? How to find in Dutch a practical substitute for heen en weer 
trekken “to move about”? The Engl. wps and downs may according to the 
dictionaries mean “fluctuations”, its peculiar stylistic colour and the 
good services which it renders in a variety of contexts and situations have 
- made it, in many cases, so “irreplaceable” that it has been readily bor- 
rowed, as a loan-word, by the Dutch, who possessed logical equivalents: 
wisselvalligheden, voor- en tegenspoed. It is therefore not surprising that 
the intellectual standard language has in other cases also adopted these 
essentially ‘colloquial’ expressions. In Sanskrit the term sdraphalgutvam 
(e. g. Manu 9, 56), which is translated by “der Wert oder Unwert, die 
Giite oder Schlechtigkeit, die grosse oder geringe Bedeutung”, or “value 
(and) or worthlessness” actually is the equivalent of modern scientific 
terms such as “comparative importance”. In its outward form it does 
not, in principle, differ from the numerous phrases current in many lan- 
guages of East and South-East Asia and other parts of the world: Gayo 
(Sumatra) berat-rindn “heavy-light” i.e. “responsibility”; Mal. ta’ djual- 
beli “not in. the market”; untwr-rugi “luck (and, or) loss”, i. e. “risk”. 
It is significant that in Indian thought ‘‘the pairs of opposites (or extre- 
mes)” came to play an important part (cold and pea joy and sorrow): 

these dvandvas are (see e. g. Pat. Yogas. 2, 48): “une relativité interne 
toujours en mouvement et rupture d’équilibre: aspects objectifs ou semi- 
objectifs de notre instabilité propre et subjective” 1%). Similar compounds 
‘are e. g. sdrdsdra- (Mbh. 12, 113, 13) lit. “substance and (or) emptiness’, 
i. e. “relative strength or quality’; kridkrta- “done and not done’’, in the 
sense of “optional” ™), That the Indians often retained the habit of 
expressing themselves in pairs of ‘opposites’ may also appear from many 
passages in their literature: Mbh. 14, 19, 25 vinivrtya jaramrtyum na 
Socati na hrsyati “... he neither grieves nor exults”; Manu 3, 75 bibhar- 
tidam carécaram ia compound ef frequent occurrence); 138 ndrim na mit- 
ram yam vidyat. 

A complete list of ‘complementary phrases’ in Vedic prose would teach 
us, first that they were far from unusual in that body of literature, and 
in the second place that they were, in outward form and stylistic value, 
not always: similar. Part of them are compounds consisting of two dif- 
ferent word stems: AiB. 3, 3, 2 papa-bhadram “the bad and the good, evil 
and good”; Kathop. 1,.12 harsa-sokau ‘‘joy and sorrow’’; or paronomastic 
compounds: KaugBU. 1, 4 sukrta-duskyrte “good and evil deeds”; 2, 15 
sukha-duhkhe ‘pleasure and pain’; not rarely a .... ca (e. g. AiB. 5, 30, 
3 bhitam bhavisyac capi sarvam) or a... ca... ca group is preferred: 
BarU. 4, 3, 16 drstvaiva punyam ca paipam ca “after having seen good and 
' evil”; AiB. 5, 22,1 svddu casvadu ca speaeane and not pleasant”. The 


18) O. Lacombe, L’absolu selon le Védanta, Paris 1937, p. 41. 

18)’ ‘Cf also L. Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, I, Paris 1930, p. 106. 

8) “Hunger and thirst” and other phrases are in many languages the only usual 
expressions. 
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place AiB. 5, 30, 3, forming part of a quotation, is zomatkanle: -by the 
addition of the word sarvam which expresses the totality: ‘that has been 
and is to be, all (of it)”: compare, in Greek, B 789 advteg bunyeodes, Huser 
véoe 7Oe yéoortes ; in Latin, Cic. ND. 1, 121 neminem nec deum nec hominem. 
The combination of an adjective and its opposite formed by the negative 
prefix is frequent. Stylistically the passage AiB. 5, 22, 1.is interesting by 
the epexegetical character of the clause in which it occurs: “now that 
by which he makes speech distinct, by which he discerns the pleasant 
and the unpleasant ..”. An adjective and its negated form often combine 
so as to form a compound: ChU, 8,12, 1 ditto vai sasarirah priydpriyadbhyam 
“the incarnate self has been appropriated by pleasure and pain”; Ram. 
2, 21,.18 ete. karydkdryam. Asyndetically. coordinated. nouns are not 
absent: KausBU.. 1,-4 visukrto viduskriah “freed from good and evil 
(deeds). Being logically identical with “freed from the consequences 
of any deed (whether good or evil)” the bipartite assonant phrase and 
the repetition of the prefix vi- are very adequate means of making plain 
to an audience of average intelligence that any deed is, in this connection, 
equally important, that even the’ best and most excellent deed should 
not be excepted. Asking for an account of that reality which is free from 
all contingencies and externalities, which is beyond all phenomenal exis- 
tence, Naciketas asks (Kathop. 1, 2, 14) anyatra dharmad anyatradharmdd | 
anyatrasmat krtakriat | anyatra bhiitdc ca bhavyde ca yat tat pasyasi tad 
vada “‘tell me what thou seest beyond right and wrong, beyond what pa 
been done and what has not been done here, beyond past and future” 
the real is free from all happenings and phenomena, the eternal is without 
any duration etc. 

In studying the function and stylistic value of these oes in other 
languages we should not forget to take into account the existence of 
(logical) synonyms. We are always likely to make the mistake of thinking — 
that the expressions of our own language are natural and may easily be 
paralleled in a foreign tongue. Yet the particular instances even of wide- 
spread features in any given idiom are by no means to be taken for granted. 
Neither in English nor in Sanskrit can the Dutch etmaal (in French: jour 
complet, vingt-quatre heures) be exactly translated: whereas the former 
language can manage with twenty four hour’s day or natural day, Sanskrit 
has retained the analytical-complementary mode. of expression: ahar- ’ 
nisam, aho-ratrah, naktam-divam etc. It follows that it would be a serious 
mistake to judge the stylistic implications of the Sanskrit phrases by the 
standards of a language which can express the same idea otherwise. 
However, the very frequency of the phrases-diva naktam ca ete. (AV. 5, 
7, 3; 30, 10; 6, 23, 1; 8, 55, 22 and often in the Rgveda 1%) and the contexts 7 
in which they occur make it clear that the Dutch ‘‘etmaal’” would be no 
adequate translation: the waters flow on (AV. 6, 23, 1), guardian deities 


48) See Vedic Concordance, p. 479. — 
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are requested to watch (AV. 5, 30, 10), the gods. to bestow their favours 
(RV. 1, 139, 5; cf. 7, 71, 1; 2), Agni, the fire, is born again (RV. 1, 144, 4), 
Sarasvati yields strength and power (VS. 21, 36) “day and night’, i. e. 
“always, at any time (restlessly and without intermission)’. RV. 8, 61, 17 
vised ca no... ahd | diva naktam ca raksisah * ‘protect us all ca day and 
night”’: lune sarvada. 1?) . | 
As cee observed in connection with the Dutch heen en weer trekken 
we may in many cases hesitate to view the analytical expression as an 
exclusively popular or colloquial synonym of a ‘synthetical’ term pre- 
ferred by the standard language. In English also to and fro, up and down, 
backwards and forwards must be explained by “from one place to another” ; 
there is no single word with exactly the same meaning. However, in 
English, Dutch and German the verb or noun accompanied ‘by these 
‘phrases is, as a rule, expressed only once: he walks to and fro in the room ; 
hin- und her stoszen. In Sanskrit, however, the noun or. verb is repeated: 
RV. 1, 28, 3 yatra nary apacyavam | upacyavam ca siksate .... Geldner’s 
translation ‘wo die Frau das Hinstoszen und Herstoszen einiibt ...” is 
too ‘literal’, although it must be admitted that the aesthetic and verse- 
forming effect of the Sanskrit expression is lost if the normal German 
equivalent ‘““Hin- und Herstoszen” is preferred. Similarly, Adbh. sag. p. 
384 pracalana-praticalana — ‘moving backwards and forwards” 18); AV. 
7, 60, 4 aksudhyd atrsya ‘without hunger and thirst’. Compare also RV. 
3, 2, 10 sa udvato nivato yati; Manu 2, 203 prativdte ’nuvate ca “to the 
leeward or to the windward” and similar expressions in which the second 
element is repeated; Mbh. 12, 113, 11 ye nemonly unnamanti ca; Asv. Be. 
4, 23 nikrstotkrstayor bhdvam. 
These remarks are however not to deny that also in the mantra, lit- 
erature the ‘popular’, graphic and emotional character of the phrases 
under discussion is often evident; if they agree in sound the assonance 
or paronomasia is not rarely functional. There can be no doubt that in 
AV. 2, 31, 2—the text is to be used in ahealing rite against worms —drstam 
_adrstam atrham “the seen, the unseen one have bruised”, ‘seen and un- 
seen”’, though logically synonymous with “‘all’’; brings the idea of totality, 
of completeness more graphically and more explicitly to the minds of the 
audience than the short, pale and vague “all”: “even those which remain 
unseen are bruised’’ gives an impression of great power wielded by the 
officiant pronouncing the formula. The effect of the paronomasia is enhan- 
ced by the repetition of the verb in the second pada: atho kurirwm atrham. 


) Sayana, on RV. 1, 144, 4. Also, of course, in post-Vedic texts, see e.g. Mbh. 
1, 58, 23; Mark. Pur. 10, 86; 14, 35; 73, 78 (torments, hunger ete. day and night!). 
For the Greek véutag te xai fuag see E. Kemmer, Die ae Ausdrucksweise in 
der griech. Literatur, Diss. Wiirzburg 1900, p. 30. 

18) In other languages, where verbal compounds are tinienowa: two different 
verbs, expressing opposite ideas are combined to express THoveront with and against 
the current (Mal. milir mudik) etc. 
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(AV. 5, 23, 7 II a similar thought is expressed in a binary structure.) An 
interesting hemistich in the same incantation is 3 ab algandin hanmi 
mahata vadhena | dind adind arasd abhiivan “TI smite the algandus—obvi- 
ously a special class of worms-—with a great deadly weapon; burnt or 
unburnt, they have become sapless” : all of them irrespective of their 
being burnt or not burnt 1*), AV. 6, 15, 2 a = 54, 3 a sabandhus casa- 
bandhus ca ‘literally’ “both kindred and not of kin” (Whitney —Lanman) 
conveys some such sense as “everyone, irrespective of relationship, 
anyone”, but the ‘Aufteilung’ from the point of view of relationship, 
referring to social conditions, arouses emotions;. similarly, RV. 4, 4, 5 
jamim ajamim pra mrnihi satrin; AV. 29, 2 b “thy two messengers... 
who come hither, dispatched or not (aprahitau prahitau), to our house’’: 
the implication seems to be “any dove or. owl is inauspicious, even the 
‘undispatched’ ones, which may appear to be harmless; they also are to 
be driven away”. RV. 1, 127, 5 the function of the phrase is very clear: 
bhaktam abhaktam avo vyantah “(the flames of fire). desirous of favour 
(enjoyment, i. e. food), whether offered or not”; ‘any enjoyment”’ would 
‘hardly reveal the poet’s intention to view the destructive power of fire 
in this particular aspect. AV. 4, 1, 1 d (mystic) = &, 6, 1 d “the womb 
of the existent and of the non-existent” (satas ca yonim asatas ca) is not 
to be regarded as an example of an “‘alogische Gegensatzverbindung”’ 2°) — 
ef. Soph. Ant. 1108 f. iz” it’ dadoves | of 0 éytec of v.daxdytec i.e. “all of 
you, nobody excepted” — , because asat ‘“non-being” was, or was to become, 
an important philosophical concept: thet reality which is not to be under- 
stood.as such being as is known to us by experience, that existence to 
which neither action nor quality can be attributed. 

AV. 1, 8, 1 (part of a formula intended to discover sorcerers) ya idam : 
stri pumdn akah “whoever, man (or) woman, has done this’’ is typically 
‘polair’: cf. RV. 6, 68, 4 gnds ca yan naraé ca vavrdhanta | visve devasah. . .; 
AV. 5, 14, 6; 30, 3; 7,.95, 3. This very obvious ‘Aufteilung’ of human 
beings into men and women is one of the most favourite instances of 
‘polarity’ in many languages: 6 142 “never I saw. one so like another 
whether man. or woman”: oft’ dvdp’ odte yuvaixa; OF r. n’avons trouvé 
homme ne femme; plus bel ne voit ne hom ne femme; Fr..males et femelles, 
on se précipita vers la mairie 4); MHG. noch wip noch man. Gods and men 
are, naturally enough, also coupled: RV. 1, 35, 2... amrtam martyam 
ca; 2, 27, 10 tuam visvesdm varundsi raja | ye ca deva asurd ye ca martah. 

An interesting type is AV. 1, 19, 2 ye asta ya cdsyah. ‘(let the shafts 
fly) those that are hurled and those that are to be hurled”: i. e. all arrows 
irrespective of the moment of loosing them off; 5, 8, 7 ydn ..: cakdra 

1) See Bloomfield, Sacred Books of the East 42, p. 316; Kaus. 27, 14 ff. (but 
ef. Whitney-Lanman, p. 73). 

20). Havers, o.c., p.. 161 f. : 

21) A, Risop, Herrig’s Archiv fiir das Studium der neveren Sprachen... , 150 
(1926), p. 244. 
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krnavac ca yan ; 2, 28, 3 ye jata uta va ye janitvah ; SB. 2,5, 2, 3 yas cai- 
. vasya prajad jata dsan yas cajatah ; AV. 6, 12, 2 yad bhitam bhavyam; 19, 
9, 2 sdntam bhitam ca bhavyam ca. Cf. also TA. 6, 12, 1 ye jiva ye ca mrtah, 
AV. 18, 4, 57 ye ca jiva ye ca mrtah “the quick and the dead”; VS. 12, 45° 
ye “tra stha purdna ye ca niitanadh “both of you, the ancient and the recent’. 
‘Analysis’ from a geographic point of view: AV. 12, 1, 56 ye grdma yad 
aranyam | yah sabha adhi bhiimydm | ... tesu instead of “wherever” the 
poet prefers to enumerate villages, forest, assemblies ete. ; cf. VS. 3, 
45; AV. 4, 16, 5 yad antard rodasi yat parastat ‘what is between heaven 
and earth, what beyond” 2?) ; 1, 20, 3 itaé ca yad amutas ca yad ; 18, 3, 38 ; 
RV. 1, 94, 2 dire va ye anti va ke cid atrinah “all Atrins whether they are 
far or near”; 9, 67, 21. 2%) 
Sometimes these complementary phrases are together with other 
devices; e. g. repetition or cumulation of epithets, applied in detailed 
descriptions and. circumstantial accounts: RV. 8, 70, 8 (Indra) gddhesu 
ya aranesu havyo | vajesv asti havyah. Other instances worth mentioning 
are: AV. 4, 20, 4 yas ca Sidra utdryah, of. 8; 19, 62, 1; 4, 32, 1; 1,.19, 3; 7, 
108, 1; RV. 6, 75, 19; AV. 3, 3, 6; 6, 48, 1. ee a thirst”: AY, 7, 60, 


' 4; “asleep or waking, standing or moving”: 7, 108, 2; RV. 1, 124, 6 ndr-— 


bhad isate na mahah. 

A protracted sequence of these bipartite compounds or word groups 
may help to suggest the ideas of “‘in all respects” “in any circumstances” 
etc. Mbh. 14, 19, 4 jivitam maranam cobhe sukhaduhkhe tathaiva ca | labha- 
labhe priyadvesye yah samah, sa ca mucyate—some of the ‘pairs of oppo- 
sites’ (joy and sorrow, heat and cold etc.), are decidedly ‘polar’ nirdvandva 
_ —expressing the idea of “indifferent to the opposite pairs” - ; 4, 16, 570. 

ete. etc. Cf. also ChU. 7, 2, 1; VaikhSS. 5, 1 dharmadharmav drdhvabhavo 
‘dhobhavas ca jndndjiane sukhaduhkhe ca; Ram. 6, 12, 7 priydpriye sukhe 
duhkhe labhdlabhe hit@hite “‘in rain or shine, in joy and grief, in foul and 
fair you know your duty”. Cf. also ibid. 2, 22, 22 sukhaduhkhe bhaya- 
- krodhau labhalaibhau bhavabhavau : “every state, anything (is the work 
of Fate)”. ; 

The element of ‘Abundanz’, of emotional superfluity inherent in many 
of these word groups does not prevent them from occurring also in didactic 
or more or less scientific contexts. Mbh. 12, 348, 1 ff. for instance Jana- 
mejaya inquires what is the end (gati-, the term is repeated twice) attained 
by brahmans who study. the Vedas etc. Answering him Vaisampiyana 
observes (st. 9) that “the end and not. the end attained by persons of 
different character has been explained by the Bhagavat’’: agatis ca gatis 
caiva ... Although Nilakantha’s commentary correctly observes: agatir 
gatisiznyo jrdnadharmah gatir gatiman updsanddharmah, the person an- 
swering, in using the pada filling word group overdoes it. In an exclamation: 


22) Not: ‘what is between the two firmaments..'.” (Whitmey-Lanman). 
23) Of. in Greek, « 117 ofte oyeddy ott’ drorniob; 280. | 
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Mbh. 12, 145, 2 “I am fortunate because my husband praises my merits 
whether I have any or not” : asato vd sato vapi gundn. 

‘It is not surprising that these phrases are not rarely heard in emotional 
and emphatic speech. They may even express a logical absurdity: of., in . 
Latin, Plaut. Trin. 360 quin comedit quod fuit quod non fuit? “(the waster) 
‘who devoured all he had, and had not?” 4). If a father in commanding 
his young son who is unwilling to come home’ commands that he must 
come, obedient or-not (the other day I heard a Dutch father say: gehoor- 
zaam .of ongehoorzaam, je komt binnen!), he strictly speaking intends to 
say: “be obedient and come in!” If two terms are often coupled together 
the chances are that they lose part of their individuality, of their own 
sense; it may even happen that speakers do not only use the term which 
is appropriate to the occasion, but also its complement, which is not. ‘The 
tendency to express ourselves in ‘antithesis’, to add logically superfluous 
elements may even induce us to insert whole clauses which strictly speak- 
ing do not suit the situation. “Hin Satz wird durch Beifiigung seines 
Gegensatzes zu einer Antithese erweitert, obwohl fiir den Zusammenhang 
‘nur der Satz von Bedeutung ist” %). In Aesch. Sept. 795 wddic & év eddig 
te xal xAvdw viov | noddaiot aynaic dytdov odm sdééaro “in. tranquillity (fair 
weather) and many blows of the waves the city did not make water” even 
contains a completely ‘illogical’ element év eddig *). In explaining the 
 yaksa’s entrusting a message to a cloud Kalidadsa, Megh. 5 observes that 
those sorely affected by love are not able to make a distinction between 
objects sentient and insentient (cefandcetanesu), although the statement 
made in the first three lives of the stanza might have been adequately 
explained by: “they address themselves even to insentient beings”. 
In asking ourselves whether the international character of this phenomenon 
is also attested by the authors of the Veda, we should proceed with caution 


At first sight AV. 2, 28, 3 d—part of a spell to be recited in order to secure’ © 


a long life, probably for a child *”)—seems to contain a superfluous term: 
menan mitra vadhisur mo amitrah “let not friends kill this one, nor ene- 
mies’’, the more so as the precedent pada is filled up by the exactly parallel 
‘structure memam prano hdsin no apanah (= 7, 58, 4): however, a “friend” 
may, by accident or otherwise, kill a boy or man. Similarly, 1, 19, 4 yah 
sapatno yo ’sapatno yas ca dvisam chapati nah “whatever rival, whatever 
non-rival; and whatever hater shall curse us’; however, TB. 3, 7, 6, 23 
and other’ sources give the ‘logically’. more a cia yo nah sapaine yo 
‘ranah “whatever rival, whatever foreigner ...” In contradistinction to 

%4) For similar cases in Balto- Slavonic: -E, Fraenkel, I. F. 46, p. 47; Deutsche 
Lit. Zeitung 1930, 1696 f. F 

23) Bruhn, Sophokles . — Auvane, § 221. ; 

78) See U. von ®Wilamowite-Moallandort. Aischylos.. THiacpesldtionslt, Berlin 
1914, p. 86, n..2. Cf. also Kemmer, o.c., p. 103 f.; E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 
p. 99; W. A. A. van Otterloo, Beschouwingen over het archaische element in den stijl 


van Aeschylus, Thesis Leiden 1937, who add other Greek instances. . 
™) See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 68; Kaus. 54, 13, 
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the vulgata (6, 71, 3 b) dasyann adadsyann uta samgrnadmi (cf. TA. 2, 6,2 b) 
the Ppp. gives by omitting (“perhaps by accident’? Whitney -Lanman) 
a more logical stanza. As the:formula was used to avert the evil conse- 
quences of eating improper food we may expect the text to read: “what 
food I eat guilefully and (what) I promise without intending to give . . . let 
it be propitious food for me” (cf. AV. 6, 119, 1 addsyann agna uta sam- 
grnami ; TA. 2, 4, 1 aditsan va samjagara janebhyah ; TB. 3, 7, 12, 3 yad 
‘vadasyan s. 7.); so ddsyan may have crept in under the influence of the 
frequent binary structures of this type. AV. 2, 31, 3 the illogical addition 
of asistan may be regarded as certain: “I smite the worms, burnt or 
unburnt, they have become sapless; those left (or) not left I draw down 
by my spell, that no one of the worms be left’’: sistdén asistan ni tirami 
vcd | yathd krimindm nakir ucchisitai *%). AV. 5, 23, 6 is remarkable in 
that “slayer of the unseen” (adrsiahd) in b, is in e repeated a amplified 
‘so as to become “‘slaying both those seen and those unseen,’ * (drstams ca 
ghnann adrstams ca). : 

It seems worth while noticing the incidental occurrence of variation: 
‘AV. 8, 17, 18 ajfata janimas ca yah and a special type-represented by 
SSS. 15, 17 ye ca jananti ye ca na “both they who know and they who do 
not” (cf. also the type Mbh. 1, 58, 21. vipraé mdnava ye pare “brahmans 
and other people”). 

Passing mention may also be made of the construction exempted by 
Mbh. 7, 185, 53 vicerur na vicerus ca... naktamcardh “some of the night- 
» rangers began to rove about whilst pthers desisted from doing so”’. 

. Attention has already been drawn to instances of cumulation: RV. 1, 
114, 7, etc. In didactic verses they are not rare: BhG. 6, 7 sitosnasuk- 
‘haduhkhesu | tathé manapamdnayoh; 12, 18. ‘This repetition may be 
utilized as a means of suggesting ubiquity, everlastingness or other aspects 
of totality: Mrech. 10, 19 abbhudae avasdne tahea lattimdivam ahadamagga 
‘in prosperity, in adversity, exactly in the same manner, with its course 
unimpeded day and night ....”; Mbh: 1, 58, 21. We also know already 
that the idea of totality is, as another indication of the ‘Abundanz’ of 
‘natural speech’, not rarely added: AV. 4, 20, 4 sarvam.... yas ca stdra 
utdryah ; 23, 7 ete. **), Sometimes this addition is remarkable by its out- 
ward form: AV. 5, 23, 6 (a spell directed against worms) drstdms ca ghnann 
adrstéms ca | sarvaéms ca pramrnan krimin “slaying both those (se. worms) 

seen and those unseen, and slaughtering all worms’. AV. 5, 30, 2 the verb 
isin the plural: yat teabhiceruh purusah | svo yad arano janah, a line which 
caused some difficulties to Whitney-Lanman °°); if the verb is regarded 
as expressing the indefinite subject the meaning obviously is “aif they 
have bewitched you, either one of yo own people or a stranger ake 


8) Compare Kemmer’s (0.c., p. 6) instance: Was hast du denn ete : Allerlet 
Gemachies und Ungemachtes. 

8) Cf. also, in Malay, malam siang sedekala “day and night at all times’. 

3°) Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 276. 
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Sometimes the more or less fixed, or at any rate binary expression is 
extended. RV. 1, 58, 5 sthdtus caratham bhayate. patatrinah seems to have 
been correctly interpreted by Geldner **): “es fiirchtet sich, was steht 
und geht, (auch) die Vogel”. “Everything stationary and movable (or 
inanimate and animate)” is in a variety of combinations a standing phrase: 
sthdvara-jangama- ete. AV. 3, 16, 2 ddhras cid yam manyamdras turag 
eid | raja cid “everyone who thinks himself weak (or) strong, even a king’’; 
6, 108, 5 medhiim sdyam m. pratar | m. madhyandinam pari | m. stiryasya 
rasmibhir varcasa vesayamahe “wisdom at evening,.w. in the morning, 
w. about noon, w. by the sun’s rays, by the spell, do we make enter into 
us’, AV. 5, 13, Lis not very clear **): khdtam akhdtam uta saktam agrabham. 
There are parallels in other languages, for instance Old German *3), - 

From the examples quoted in this chapter it may have appeared that 
these phrases whether they are ‘polar’ or not, may be syndetic, asyndetic, 
or anaphoric. Different forms of the same expression sometimes occur 
in parallel texts: AV. 6, 115, 1 a, ApSS. 3, 12, 1 a, ete. ve vidvdmso yad 
avidvamsah : PB. 1, 6, 10 ete. y. v. cd. ca. 

Not infrequently the usual bipartite strane increases in qeugth SO as 
to be distributed over more than a short wnit of speech, or even to fill up 
two successive units: compare e. g. AV. 5, 28, 7 drstas ca hanyatam krimir | 
utddrsias ca hanyatam “let the seen worm be slain, and let the unseen be 
slain” and 6 drsfaéms ca ghnann adrstamés ca. The frequent twin formula 
“heart and mind” *4)—e. g. AV. 3, 20, 9 manasa hrdayena ca; cf. also AV. 
5, 21, 1 vthrdayam vaimanasyam —is 6, 74, 2 distributed over two padas: 
samjnapanam vo manaso | (a) tho s. hrdak, where modern matter-of-fact 
style would have: “harmony of mind and heart”’. Beside the very frequent 
combinations mitraya varundya ca (e. g. RV. 9, 100,-5); mitras ca no 
varunas ca (RV. 5, 72, 3) ete. which do not exceed a single pada in length, 
we find RV. 1, 2, 7 mitram huve piitadaksam | varunam ca risédasam. 
Beside the frequent word pair diva naktam (see above) we also find a 
‘distributed’ tad in naktam tad diva mahyam ahuh (RV. 1, 24, 12). It is 
also interesting to compare 4 pida such as AV. 7, 80, 1 a pirnd pascdd 
uta piirna purastat with 7, 51, 1a ¢ brhaspatir nah pari pdtu pascdd ..../ 
indrah purastdd ... To the above pada 6, 115, 1 we may compare Manu 
2, 214 avidvamsam alam loke | vidvamsam api va punah | ... It may be 
taken for granted that a considerable part of larger binary structures 
containing, in this way, a more or less fixed word pair has originated in 
what may be called ‘Formelverlingerung’. This process may be attributed 
to factors of a psychical or rhythmical character; tempo of speaking, 
versification and the mode of verbal expression adopted by the author 


) Geldner, Der Rig. Veda tibersetzt, I, p. 
32) See also Bloomfield, S.B.E. 42,’ p. 425; Geter 0.c., pe 242, 
) Meyer, Die altgerm. Poesie, p. 281. 
34) Cf. also Petr. Dict. V, 519; e.g. RV. 1, 171, 2 hrda taste manasa; 10, 10, 13 
mano hrdayam ca. 
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in general have no doubt made their influence felt also. Similar phenomena 
have been ascertained in other literatures: in MH German the formula 
Got gesegen dich, sunne unde mon could ‘develop’ into Got gesegen dich, sunn, 
Got gesegen dich, mon. **) 


. It is in the choice of words and in the structure of clauses and sentences 
that the difficulties in formulating thoughts, in abstracting and analysing 
are most evident. The untrained mind behind utterances like, in the 
African Kpelle: “‘come with a sheep, come with a goat, come with a hen” 
instead of “bring a sheep, goat and hen” **) can hardly be mistaken. 
Partial repetitions are, for those who are not accustomed to keep their 
minds much on the strain, easier than comprehensive expressions. A 
certain predilection for this ‘parallelistische Teilwiederholung’ *’) seems 
to be one of those characteristics of ‘primitive speech’ or rather of the 
manner of speaking of the untrained. It is in any case a feature in many 
products of early efforts to put important thoughts in writing. In. the 
ancient Javanese literature examples are numerous **) : Koraw. 196, 9 
tan kadunhkap denin warna, tan kadunkap deni rasa instead of “outside 
the sphere of form and feeling”, which may be paralleled by such Semitic 
parallelisms as for instance, in Hebrew, Gen. 37, 8 where the thought: 
“will you hold sway over us or have control over us” is expressed as fol- 
lows: “and are you to be king over us? you to lord over us?” and Trish 
sentences such as fo'cerded a liathrdit ocus fo:cerded a loirg inna diaid “he 
threw his ball and he threw his club after (it) *), The same schema is, 
_ as far as possible, repeated, but the object, subject, or another element 
changes. In archaic style these structures are often to a large extent 
mechanized. A literal translation into a ‘modern language’ is, again, as a 
rule not adequate, because the same mode of expression, though possible, 
is apt to suggest another stylistic colour and hence to convey another sense. 

In the Vedic mantra and prose literature there is strong evidence to 
conclude that this principle of partial repetition in binary structures has 
left many traces: SB. 13, 1, 4, 1 it is related that the gods went in quest 
of the life-sap of the horse, following it, looking for it, finding it by means 
of offerings: tam istibhir anuprayuijata, tam istibhir anvaichams tam 
istibhir anvavindan ; 12, 8, 2, 18 sarva Gsvinyo bhavanti, sarvah sdrasvatyah, 
sarva aindryah ; AV. 5, 29, 4 aksyau ni vidhya | hrdayam ni vidhya | jihvam 
ni trndhi pra dato mrnihi “pierce (his) eyes and heart, bore through his 

%) BP. Beyer, in the Reallexikon der deutschen Taveraturgeco yonte) Berlin 
1925/6 I, 43. 

36) Cf. D. Westermann, Die Kpelle, Géttingen-Leipzig 1921, p. 165 f. 

37) See Havers, Handbuch, p. 170; ef. also R. Thurnwald, Zs. fiir Ethnologie 42 
(1910), p. 145, 

38) T also refer to my article in the Bijdragen Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 105, 
The Hague, p. 37, and ibidem, 107 (1951), p. 186 f. 


%) J. Pokorny, Zs. fiir Celtische Phil. 16 (1927), p. 141 f.; “Der ee ist eben 
nicht imstande, tiber den mugenbltel hinaus 2 zu denken”. ~ 
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tongue, destroy his teeth” ; RV. 4, 17, 2 tava tviso janiman rejata dyau | 
rejad bhiimir bhiyasd svasya manyoh (notice the position of the two parallel 
word pairs) “‘at.the moment of thy birth heaven trembled for thy bril- 
liance, the earth trembled for fear of thine anger” ; 2, 11, 6 stavd nu-ta 
indra pirvya mahdny | uta stavima niitand krtani |{ stava vajram bahvor 
usantam |. stava hari stiryasya ketai ; 2, 22, 4 vidid arjam satakratur vidad 
isam. Compare the well-known yajus TS. 1, 1, 1, 1 ete. ise ted dirje tea (and — 
not ise tirje ca iva); and formulas such as VS. 1, 3 vasoh pavitram asi 
satadharam | vasoh pavitram asi sahasradhdram. It should be realized 
that many examples contain complementary word pairs: heaven and 
earth, ancient and modern is- “refreshing draught, refreshment’? and 

arj- “forcing food, vigour” (cf., also VS. 3, 49).; sun and moon (V8. 22, 28 
— candraya sviha, siirydya 8. ) ete.. Compare also: VS..3, 43 wpahita tha gava 
u. ajdvayah. 

~ Elsewhere a nominal predicate is in the same way repeated: RV. 3, 31, 3 
mahin garbho mahy & jatam esim | mahi pravrd dharyasvasya yajitaih ; 2, 
16, 6. A typical stanza is also RV. 1, 191, 2 ddrstin hanty dyaty atho 
hanti pardyati | atho avaghnati hanty atho pinastt pimsati “kommend 
tétet sie die Unsichtbaren und gehend tétet sie, und sie tétet zerstoszend 
und sie zermahlt zermahlend”’. The identical terms do not always recur 
in the same position: RV. 3, 25, 2 agnih sanoti viryam videdn | sanoli 
vajam amrtaya bhisan. Instructive is also the structure of stanzas such 
as VS. I, 7 pratyustam raksah pratyusta ardiayo | nistaptam r. n. ardtayah 
“scorched are the fiends, s. the malignant beings; burnt are the f., b. the 
m. b.”, or such as VS. 3, 58... gains no neues karad, y. nals Sreyasas 
k., y. no vyavasdyayat. 

That this type of repetition was also deipenined’ by the author’s wish 
to connect the same predicate with a masculine as well as a feminine 
representative of the same class may be exemplified from the mantras: 
TB. 3, 12, 6, 1 sarvah striyah sarvin pumsah ; RV.1, 191, 8 adrstan sarvat 
jambhayan sarvas ca yatudhdnyah. Frequently a repetition is conditioned 
by syntactic circumstances: SB. 12, 8, 2, 1 tam dharat tendyajata. 

It would however be incorrect to maintain that the Vedic poets were 
not able to express themselves otherwise: cf. RV. 1, 22, 12 ihendranim 
wpa hvaye | varundnim svastaye | .agndyim somapitaye,; 30, 7; 125, 2, ete. 
etc., where the verb is not repeated; 2, 15, 2 sa dhdrayad prthivim papra- 
thae ca is even an instance of two verbs governing the same i and 
connected by ca. 

The conclusion may therefore be that the device under Sonsideention 
subserved, at least to some extent, the essential purposes of the poets’ 
impressive effects. A line such as RV. 2, 16, 6 vrsd te vajra uta te orsd 
ratho vrsand hari vrsabhany dyudhd ‘a bull is your bolt and your chariot 
‘is a bull...” could, especially if recited in the proper way, not fail to 
impress even an audience accustomed to ‘parallelistische Teilwieder- 
holung’ in their daily parlance. The force and suggestion inherent in a 
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fourfold anaphoric repetition of an important term cannot remain unno- 
ticed in any milieu: RV. 1, 125, 6 daksindvatam id imani citraé | daksi- 
nivatim divi stirydsah | daksindvanto amrtam bhojante | daksindvantah 
pra tiranta dyuh. Part of the repetition occurring in liturgical texts were 
moreover functional, the mantras accompanying a series of ritual acts: 
ef. e. g. the repeated upa hvaye “T invoke” governing different names of 
gods in the apri hymn RV. 1, 13. Even in the above brahmana passage 
_SB. 13, 1, 5, 1 the threefold repetition of isti- “offering” is in that parti- 
cular context—“‘when the sacrificer performs istis. he thereby searches 
for a horse ...”—not immaterial. Without going so far as to suggest 
that this mode of expression is stylized and artificial, it may be maintained 
that the poets and their audience were conscious of its special stylistic 
value, that though highly traditional, it was retained and cultivated 
because it was felt to suit the contents of these hymns and formulas very © 
well, Although these repetitions too were in principle based on natural 
speech they may in the particular form in which they appear in the Vedic 
literature not be considered true reflections of contemporary spoken idiom. 
Nevertheless the fact remains that it essentially was ‘primitive’ —or 
if this term might be odious—untrained thought, that it was the diffi- 
culties in abstracting and analysing, the comparatively speaking — easy 
accessibility to sensorial and emotional impressions, the lack of freedom 
from the hic-et-nunc reality and the events and phenomena of daily life, 
which time and again affect the literary expression of Vedic man. Popular 
menaces indicative of strong emotion.such as, in Dutch, tk zal hem 2’n 
nek en 2'n benen breken “T shall break his neck and legs” are at the root 
of the ancient German curse Got gebe sinem halse leit, Got gebe leit synne 
lyve *°) as well as the Atharvanic mantra AV. 2, 32, 2; 5, 28, 9 srndmy 
asya prstir | api vrscaimi yac chirah “T crush its ribs, I hew at its head”’; 
of. also 6, 32, 2 (neck and ribs). This ‘substitution’ of limbs and parts of 
the body for the body itself or even for the person to whom it belongs 
is a feature of almost international occurrence: AV. 6, 6, 2 “smite his 
face with the thunderbolt”; 3, 6, 6 “‘split the head of my enemy’. But 
this selfsame tendency to refer to parts instead of the whole, to mani- 
festation instead of the idea, leads, again, to parallel enumerations “). 
The poet of AV. 6, 9, 1~a collection of formulas to be recited to win the 
love of a woman —instead of saying simply “long for me”? — which would 
be rather colourless-- directs the woman’s attention to body and feet, 
eyes and thighs: vdiicha me tanvam padau | vaitchaksyau vaiicha sakthyau. 
Cf. also 5, 4, 7. AV. 5, 19, 7 the brahman’s cow, shaking the kingdom of 
the ‘brahman-scather’ is described as “eight-footed, four-eyed, four-eared 
ete.” astapadi caturaksi | catuhsrotréd caturhanuh etc. For similar reasons 


40) K. Weinhold, Die altdeutschen Vernodoniingstoraglay, Sitz. ber. Berlin 
1895, p. 672. 

41) See also Thurnwald, Zs. fiir Ethnologie 42 (1910), p. 145; E. Abogg, in the 
Mitteilungen der geogr.-ethnogr. Ges. Ziirich, 23, p. 44 ff. 
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such concepts as “the others’’ are often substituted for by an enumeration 
of some of their components: 5, 17, 9 f. a brahman alone is qualified to 
marry a brahman woman “not a nobleman, not a commoner” (na ....na - 
...); the gods, men, kings gave her back: punar vai devaé adaduh | punar | 
manusya adaduh ... A great calamity or similar occurrence is by pre- 
ference envisaged as a coincidence of minor events: AV. 5, 17, 7 ye garbha 
avapadyante | jagad yac capalupyate | vird ye trhyante mithah ... “the 
embryos that are aborted, the living creatures that are torn away, the 
heroes who have shattered each other .. .’’, a device much favoured and 
enlarged in later times. Cf. also instances such as AV, 2, 14, 5 ; 5, 5, 4. 
Not rarely this preference for analytical enumeration put into binary 
structures is not unmixed with juridical or magico-religious accuracy: 
. AV. 1, 14, 2 (an imprecation directed against a girl **) instead of “‘may 
Yama’s snares bind her, wherever she is” has sé matur badyatém grhe | 
atho bhratur.atho pituh. 


_ 4) The interpretation proposed here differs from that given by Whitney and 
Lanman, 0.¢., p. 15. : 


XVIII 
PERSEVERATION 


_However important the influence exerted by a certain schema on the 
expression of the following thoughts might have been, however important, 
too, the réle of repetition may have been from the point of view of mnemo- 
nics and the structure of the texts in their entirety, it must be conceded 
that it often was a tendency to emphasize and an inclination to dwell 
upon the same subject which led these poets to repeat words and thoughts. 
Such cases of variation as AV. 3, 15, 5f. are in fact due to the author’s 
desire to be clear and explicit: we might summarize the substance of the 
two stanzas in the following way: “‘may my possessions increase, O gods!” 
In formulating this wish the author twice says: “with what riches I prac- 
tice bargaining, seeking riches with riches’ (mark the suggestive tripli- 
city of dhana-), adding “let that become more for me, not less”; this is a 
prayer addressed to Agni asking him to defeat the “gain-slaying” gods, 
and, in the corresponding part of the second stanza, an invocation of 
other gods. Similar persistence in the author’s attempt to persuade the 
es powers to give him active help is not rarely expressed 1): 5, 8, 1 

..fagne.../sarva & yantu me havam |] indra yahi:me havam |... (here 
ane 1 invokes the gods in general, stanza 2, in the same Solent: one 
of them); 6, 5, ld-2a... / prajayd ca bahum hordhi // indremam prataram 
krdhi |... Compare also the variation in AV. 3, 29, 4 and 5, the latter 
stanza being a sort of duplicate of the former. Other instances of a certain 
likeness of consecutive stanzas are AV. 2, 35, 1:2 ;4,7,4:5 ; and also 
AY. 4, 26, 2a = le and 2d = 1d, 2be interrupting the repetition by 
inserting epithets and an invocation; 2cd are, moreover, repeated, by way 
of refrain, in 3-6 and 1d re-appears at the end of the text (7), which con- 
stitutes a prayer to heaven and earth, asking them to be pleasant to the 
persons speaking and to liberate him from distress: dyavaprthivi bhavatam 
me syone | te no muticatam amhasah (2c and 2d = ld etc.). AV. 4, 29, 
praise and prayer to Mitra and Varuna, begins with an invocation: (la) 
manve vim mitrdvarundy rtavrdhau, adding the solemn and explicit sta- 
tement that these gods, indeed, thrust away the malicious and favour 
the truthful one; the first stanza ends by invoking their aid. Then, 2ab = 
Abe, 2d = 1d (refrain), and, in the following stanzas, an enumeration of 
_the famous men upon whom these gods have already bestowed. their 


1) For phenomena of ‘perseveration’ —- which also include the repetition of a 
word where an anaphoric pronoun would have.been Roe _ compare, in general, 
H. Oertel, IF. 31 (1912/13), p. 49 ff. 
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favours, intended to secure the effectiveness of this new invocation. 
Compare also, in the rain spell 4, 15, the varied repetition of the line: 
“tet the clouds... (come etc.) in 7 EI, 8 IT, 9 II. 

In extolling Indra the poet of RV. 2, 16 apparently attaches importance | 
to the god’s being a bull, the words vrsan- and vrsabha- “bull’’; occurring 
no less than seventeen times in the three stanzas 4-6; cf. 5 vrsnah kosah 
pavate madhva tirmir | vrsabhadnnaya vrsabhdya patave | vrsanddhvaryt 
vrsabhaso adrayo | vrsanam somam vrsabhaya susvati. This is more than 

a “beliebte Spielerei’’ 2); these stanzas are a confirmation of the god’s 
balllike character, his attributes, his drink and the officiants. ae 
him, being also bulllike, add to his bulllike potency. 

A type of ‘perseverance’ of some frequency in the. Vedic hymns is 
characterized by the repetition of the-preverb occurring in the first word 
of the first line(s) concerned. An instance to go by is AthV. 3, 19, 1 sam- 
sitam ma idam brahma.| samésitam viryam balam | samsitam ksatram ajaram 
astu jisnur | yesim asmi purohitah (the person speaking is a brahman. who 
wants to strengthen the military power of his noble patrons, by ‘“‘shar- 
pening” his brahman the strength and heroism of the patrons is also 
sharpened); now, the second stanza has: sam aham esim rastram syami | 
sam ojo viryam balam: by sharpening his own strength (1b) the brahman 
sharpens the strength of his patrons (2b), the magic connection or corre- 
lation could not be more suitably expressed than by this repetition in the 
same part of the two succeeding stanzas. It may be noticed that this 
stanza is, apart from some details, also found in several other texts 5). 
Applying these formulas to this particular case the author adds a second 
stanza in which he not only repeats the verb, separating the preverb from 
the finite form, but also the preverb alone in 2b..This. sme sam is no 
doubt to suggest the idea expressed by samsyAmi. 

An instance of varied repetition is AV. 4, 36, 7ed: 8 a-c; anaphora with 
climax: pisdcis tasman nasyanti | yam aham gramam avise |] yam g. drisata | 
idam ugram saho mama | p. t. n. This sort of repetition or epanalepsis is 
not necessarily artificial, nor even an exclusive peculiarity of poetry or 

-versified speech. In emotive and pathetically concatenating utterances 
it is far from uncommon. “Emphasis may-be obtained by placing the word 
to be emphasized at the end of one phrase and by beginning the next 
phrase with the same word.” 4). Other forms of repetition are: AV. 1, 22, 
led.: 2ab; 4, 7, 4ed : 5ab; 4, 37, 9d : 10a; 5, 22, 8d : 9a anyaksetrant va 
ima |/ anyaksetre na ramase. Repetition of a pada with extension (in Ppp. 
with inversion!) : 6,.19, Id : 2a. Recapitulation and at the same time a 
starting-point of an amplified communication: 5, 20, 1d : 2a (to the war- 
drum) simha wa jesyann abhi tamstanihi | simha ivasténid druvayo vibad- 
dhah. With an absolutive: 4, 18, 8 ;.5, 17, 11. The verb is repeated and 


. %) Thus Geldner, Der Rig-veda tibersetzt, I, p. 296. 


3) See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 119; Bloomfield, Vedic Concordance 949b. 
4) Boas, Primitive art?, p. 318. 
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the utterance continued, the verb occupying the initial position: 4, 36, 3d : 
4a sarvams tan sahasa sahe |] sahe pisdcan sahasd. Cf. also 5, 26,1: 2 ; 6, 99, 
2:3 ;96,1:2;1, 28,3 : 4 tokam attu sa || putram a. yatudhdnih ; 6, 101, 2: 
3 (= 4, 4, 6d : 7a) dhanur iva tanayad pasah |] Gham tanomi te pasah., Chiastie 
repetition: 6, 89, 1d : 2a (the poet continues in the new order of words). 
A negative repetition of the same thought: 6, 27, 2d : 3a part hetth paksini 
no vrnaktu {/ h. p. na dabhity asman. Cf. 6, 33, 2ab. In 4, 35, 2a the verb 
is repeated from. the preceding refrain .1d tenaudanendti tardni mrtyum |] 
yendtaran bhitakrto ’ti mriyum: in praising a rice-mess offering — which 
is expected to overcome death (refrain)—the poet states that it is that 
by which the makers of beings overcame death (2a): the well-known 
reference to a mythical event in order. to cause its reproduction to manifest 
itself on behalf of the present generation. In AV: 6, 11,.2 the author repe- 
ating a name adds a new thought: tat prajapatir abravit [| p.anumatih ... 
aciklpat : “that was said by.P. // P., A... has shaped”. Similar structures 
are not unknown in popular ‘poetry’: in a children’s song: Es kamen-drei 
Kaninchen, fragten nach dem Josef ; J. ist der beste Mann, er hat die schinste 
-Kleider an*), in a song-—with.ceremonious significance, of the Pima 
Indians °) : The Black Snake Wind came to me | came and wrapped itself 
‘about, came here running with its song ; cf. also, in Homer, Z 395f. Similar- 
ly, AV. 1, 7, 2d : 3ab; 29, 5d : 6a"); 4, 6, 4d : 5a; 31, Id : 2a; 4d: 5a; 


-6d : 7a; 5, 17, 8d : Sab. Compare also the construction of 6, 15, 1-3... let 
-him be subject to us who assails us; 2 whoever assails us... of him, may 
I be highest, as this one of trees; 3.as of herbs soma is highests., : in the 


3rd stanza inversion, a phenomenon not uncommon in repeating siiestaitees 
of some extent: the last part of the communication is, especially if it-is 
the more important one, repeated first 8). Other interesting passages are 
AV. 3, 28, 1d : 2a and d : 3a; 4, 8, 5d: Gab. 

Another type of concatenation worth mentioning is represented by AV. 
6, 107, lab visvajit. trayamandyai. ma pari dehi, ed being a refrain: 2ab 
trdyamane visvajite m. p. d.; 3ab visvajit kalydnyai m. p. d.; 4 kalydn 
sarvavide m. p. d. This reminds us of children’s songs of the type, in Dutch, 
een koe dat is geen kalf | een kalf dat is geen koe *), or magical recitations 
such as the ancient German ‘Wurmsegen’: ut fan themo marge an that ben | 
u. f. t. bene at. flesg etc. ), Cf. also AV. 6, 114, led : 2ab. In a prose text 4, 39, 
2it reads... agnir vatsah | sé me ’gnind vatsena ; cf. also st. 4; 6; 8. A word 
may be resumed after an interval: AV. 6, 42, lb : 2b; 47, 2c : 1d; 54, la: 
2d; 8, 16, 4a : 5b; 25, le : 2b. AV. 2, 10, 3b and 4a a concatenation of this 


5) 0. Schell, Zs. d. Ver. f. Volksk. 5, p. 67. 

6) F. Russell, The Pima Indians, 26th Ann. Rep. Bur. of Am. Ethn. p. 324, 
7) Cf. H, Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des Rigveda, Berlin 1888, I, p. 243. 

4) Some examples in Wunderlich, Unsere Umgangssprache, p. 259 f. 


8) Of. also Reinle, o.c., p. 34. In Italian: Uno, due, tre, | il Papa non e Re, | il. 


Re non e Papa ete. 
10) See also Miiller, Zs. Ver. f. Volksk. 5, p. 200; Schlossar, ibid. p. 286, 
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type is interrupted by a refrain, which being absent in parallel texts, is no 
doubt a later addition “). At times it seems possible to consider the words 
repeated to be founded on the accompanying rite }*): 3, 21, 8 and 9. Various 


types of concatenation may combine in the s same Sante: AV. 4, 7, ef. also. 


5, 4, 3 and 4. 

Attention has already ead drawn ‘6 the fact that symmetrical pair 
of sentences is often not different in meaning; not rarely the only difference 
lies in the occurrence of synonyms. As the general public is often inclined 
to express itself with verbosity and fulness of details, to repeat what has 
already been said, to explain terms used in a preceding part of the utterance 
by synonyms, more special terms, or a slightly altered choice of words, a 
sort of interaction between this inclination and the desire for symmetry 
and parallelisms is always apt to occur. Although we should guard against 
generalizations 1%), the tendency to express oneself in binary parallel 
structures may safely be considered to have stimulated ‘tautology’ or, 
rather, the use of words related in meaning or slightly differentiated in 
usage. The preference of sacral language for repetition of related ideas is 
-well-known. Thus we find AV. 5, 18,10 ye sahasram ardjann | dsan dasa- 
gata uta “they that ruled, a thousand, and were ten hundreds”; 30, 10 
rst. bodhapratibhoddv 4) | asvapno yas ca jagrvih; 6, 21, 2 srestham ast 
‘bhesajanam | vasistham virudhandm ; for Vedic man these binary structures 
were certainly no instances of mere ‘tautology’. Compare also 5, 18, 9a 
tiksnesavo brahmand hetimantah ; ibid. c; 19, 3ab “they who spat upon a — 
brahman, or who sent (their) mucus at him; 25, 8c vrsdsi vrsnydvan; 4, 
38, 4c; 5, 30, 9a; with a simile 5, 29, 12cd; with resumption: 6, 27, 2d : 3a, 


1) (Of, Bloomfield, 8. B. E. 42, p. 293; Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 51. 

12) Cf, KaugS. 43, 16 ff. and Caland, on KauéS, 48, 20. 

13) Thulin, Italische sakrale Poesie und Prosa, p. 59 expresses the opinion that 
“diese tiberfilissigen Worte zum groszen Teil nur dazu dienen, das korrespondierands 
System der Glieder zustande zu bringen” with regard to a special case. 

4) Cf. Whitney- -Lanman, on AV, 8, 1, 13. 


XIX 


AMPLIFICATION 
(Nachtragstil ) 


Such must have been the general characteristics of a complex com- 
munication, i, e: of:a somewhat complicated non-compound sentence }). 
But before leaving this subject we must turn to a particular type of 
structure, which may be considered an enlargement of a simple schema. 
Very often a second object, or subject, or other important element of a 
sentence is, in the ancient Indo-European. languages, not placed immed- 
iately after the element to which it logically belongs, but at the end of 
the sentence: that is to say there is a rather marked tendency to bring 
a communication to a temporary conclusion, and to add an element which 
might have been included, according to the rules of a logical syntax, in 
the schema on which this communication is modelled. It is evident that 
among the factors determining this at first sight unpractical idiom were: 
the predominant influence of the common simple schemata; a pronounced 
dislike of long, ‘complex’ and intricate structures; the desire to impart 
news or other interesting facts as soon as possible; the excessive confidence, 
proper to naive man 2), in the interlocutor’s knowledge and comprehension, 
corrected by the ase to ee the complementary DHCH Mn BtIOn: as soon 
as possible. 

Thus we find in Homer: A 45 TOE dpouw éyav aupnoepéa TE papéronr 
instead of +. d. t. y. &. & “bearing on his shoulders his bow and close-, 
covered quiver”; 50 siphee Heév soe@tov éxnw@yeto xai xbvas dgyods which 
may, of course, be literally translated by: “the mules he assailed first and 
the swift dogs’, although “‘the mules” is probably more emphasized in 
the English version than in the original Greek, the usual order of words 
being “‘he assailed the mules”; I" 4 yeuudva piyov nai... dupoov; K 550 
GAR of mw totovs inaous idov obS évdynoa; A389 de ef ue yor) Bador Ff adic 
dégewy; a perfectly natural construction like the English “... than if 
a woman had struck me or a foolish child’. Interestingly enough, the use 
of particles or other syntactic devices not rarely shows that it was, already 

4) : Unfortunately, ‘a complex sentence’ is, in English terminology, one containing 
principal clause and one-or more subordinate clauses. We shall however, on the 
following pages, apply the term complex — between inverted commas — to those 
structures which contain a double subject, object, verb, or other important element. 

»2) (See ag. R. Petsch, Volksdichtung und volkstiimliches Denken, Hessische 


Blatter fir Volkskunde IT (1903),.p. 192 ff.; F. Polle, Wie denkt das Volk liber 
die Sprache’, Leipzig 1904, passim; Havers, Handbuch, p. 48. 
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before the completion of the schema proper, the speaker’s intention to add - 
another subject, verb or object: A 61 ef 5%) duod mddeuds te Saud xai Aoysde 
”"Azatovds *). 

The almost universal occurrence of this phenomenon is largely attested 
by the Vedic authors: RV. 4, 26, 1 aham manur abhavam stryas ca “T 
became M. and §.” (ef., in Greek, a 266 adytec x dxtuogol te yevolato 
nixedyapoi te); ChU. 8, 7, 1 sa sarvams ca lokan &pnoti sarvamé ca kaiman ; 3, 
11, 5 idam vava taj jyesthdya putraya pita brahma prabriyat prandyydya 
vantevisine ‘verily, a father may teach this brahma to his eldest son or 
to a worthy pupil”; GobhGS. 1, 4,10 sa kamdya va balir bhavati manyave 
va; 15 f. (ef. also 1, 1, 24 f.) svayam ... balin haret, api vanyo brahmanah 
may be quoted to exemplify the rule that an alternative was to follow 
the uncomplicated schema; cf. also 2, 2, 3 pirvd mata lajan ddaya, bhrata 
vd, vadhiim akramayet ; 1, 2, 32; 7, 1; 2, 9, 13. Counterparts of the above 
A 61 are not wanting: RV. 4, 51, 11 tad dyaus ca dhattim prthivi ca devi ; 
ef. AV. 8, 1, 12; JB. 1, ies ha vd idam simnah krte *) varsati ca 
parjanya uc ca grhnati (ca. . . J; ChU. 8, 7, 3.. ; 

Some post-Vedic se eee are: Manu 2, 76; 3, 54; BhG. 10, 2; 4, 24 
dhrtim na vindami samam ca. 

The addition is not necessarily limited to a single lament: JB. 1, 105 
imaml lokan jayemasuran spardhim bhratrvyan ““moéchten wir diese Riume 
ersiegen, die Asuras (besiegen), den Streit (gewinnen), die Nebenbuhler 
(erschlagen)” (Caland); 1, 68 where an element of the main schema has 
doubled: sa sirsata eva mukhatas trivrtam stomam asrjata, gayatrim chando 
eter sama... “he created from his head, his mouth, the trivrtstoma 

2 Chul, 10 yad eva vidyayad karoti sraddhayopanisadad “what one 
otal with knowledge, with faith and mystic doctrine”; ChU. 8, 12, 2 
martyam va idam sariram dttam mrtyund ; Gobh. 1, 7, 16. Sée also RV. 2, 
12, 1; 2, 35, 8; 4, 50, 6; 10, 14, 7. The amplification. may even be very long: 
RY. 1, 35, 8; GobhGS. 2, 4, 2; cf. also the type GobhGS. 3, 2, 52 f.. 
dcdéryam saparisatkam bhojayet, sabrahmacdrinas copasametin; 1, 7, 5. 

Sometimes the explanatory character of the addition is emphasized 
by the particle eva: JB. 1, 160 ekartipa ha vaiva te tatah purdsi:: rohita 
eva “vorher waren sie ja nur einfarbig: rot Seren: (Caland); 1, 97 te 
deva vajram.. . . asrjanta purusam eva. 

There aniay be a considerable distance between the element added at 
the end of the utterance and the term with which it is syntactically coordin- 
ated: GobhGS. 2, 3, 8 f. they are separated by a series of formulas and a 
ritual direction; 1, 1, 24 (with variation). 

‘Attributes or other qualifications are in a similar way often dismissed 
to the end of the utterance so as to follow the schema of a clause or sentence 
which would be complete by itself: RV. 3, 59, 2 na hanyate na jiyate tvoto 


3) In A6d cir’ de’ Sy ebyodie éxyéuvera ci’ éxatdufys the eive... cite pre- 
vents us from paling this line in this enumeration ; of. aed aA 108, 
4) Caland’s emendation. 
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“the is not killed, not conquered, who is favoured by Thee’. These additions 
are often rather long: GobhGS, 1, 3, 6 atha havisyasyannasydgnau juhuyat, 
krtasya vakrtasya vé “sodann opfere er im Feuer von der opfermassigen 
Havisspeise, die eine zubereitete oder eine unzubereitete sein kann’’; 5, 14. 
In this position we find, e. g., local or temporal adjuncts: ChU. 4, 11, 2; 
adverbs: RV. 3, 59, 2 nainam amho asnoty antito na dirdt ; Gobh. 3, 8, 6; 
adverbial phrases: Gobh. 1, 3, 4. Similes: Manu 2, 112; 162; quotations 
(iti phrases): SB. 9, 1, 1, 1; GobhGS. I, 7, 22. The additional element 
expresses a condition, special circumstances etc.: Manu 2, 24 sddras tu 
yasmin kasmin va nivased vrttikarsitah “a $8 may live anywhere, if he 
is....”; Gobh. 1, 6, 6. The general tendency is, in these cases, that an 
eithicr nomnalbeed the schema of a short sentence and then strings on one 
or more details or modifications. 

These texts provide ample material to exemplify . that an. ‘addition’ 
often assumes the character of an elucidation, explication, or specification. 
Cf. e. g. RV. 2, 12, 8 yam krandasi samyati vihvayete | pare ’vara ubhaya 
amitrah ; SB. 3, 2, 4, 1 ta ete maye asrjanta, suparnim ca kadrim ca; 3, 5, 1, 
13 dvayyo ha va idam agre praja dsuh, ddityas caivangirasas ca; JB. 1, 105 
devisurad va esu lokesv aspardhantésmin bhuvane ; BarU. 1, 2, 1 mrtyunai- 
vedam durtam dsit, asandyayd, asandyd hi mrtyuh “this (world) was covered 
by death, i. e. (or) by hunger, for hunger is death”; ChU. 8, 6, 2 tad yatha 
mahapatha diata ubhau gramau gacchatimam camum ca. JB. 1, 97 f..tasma 
eam papmdnam anvavddadhuh: svapnam tandrim manyum .... “they 
allotted this evil to him, viz. sleep, laziness, passion”’; similar specifications: 
1, 120; 181. GobhGS. 1, 4, 20 the term sarva- is explicitly stated also to 
comprise some categories the inclusion of which might have been a matter 
for doubt: sarvasya tv evannasyaitan balin haret, pitryasya va... vd... vd 

“of all kinds of food he must present the oblations (also) of hae which is 
consecrated to the Manes, or... or ...”. Very evident is the epexegetical 
character of the ‘addition’ if die is Guiestion of an identification: JB. 1, 
97 te deva vajram ksurapavim asrjanta purusam eva “the gods created the 
sharp-edged thunderbolt, viz. man”; SB. 9, 1, 1, 2 tasma etad annam 
samabharat chaintadevatyam “they gathered for him that food, viz. the 
4.” Or also when a name is added: SB. 9, 1, 1, 6 tam eka eva devo ndjahan 
manyur eva; of. also. 15 tasmad esa ekadevatyo bhavati raudra(h) ; cf. e. g. 
in Homer, A 51 f. An explication may consist of a word group: SB. 8, 2, 2, 
_ 4 ta ete tan evaitad upadadhiti, ta etah sarvah prajah “it is them he thereby 
bestows, that-is, all these creatures” (Eggeling); SB. 9, 1, 1, 3-ubhayam 
vetadannam yaj jartila yac ca graémyam yac caranyam ; ibid. ubhayenai- 
vainam etad annena prindti grémyena cadranyena ca, or be accompanied 
by another amplification: JB. 1, 117 tenabhyo ’nnddyam prayacehad varsam 
evdpanidhanena “durch sie (diese Singweise) tiberreichte er ihnen Speise, 
nl, den Regen, durch die (Singweise jedoch) ohne ihr Sohluszsttick” (Ca- 
land). 

It may therefore be concluded that terms saiiaibnaiae the statement 
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of the sentence are usually dismissed to the end. This is also a favourite 
position of the ‘final dative’: RV. 1, 154, 6 td vam vdstiny usmasi gama- 
dhyat “‘we desire to go to those abodes of you two”; 10, 125,.6 aham ru- 
draya dhanur & tanomi brahmadvise sarave hantava wu); of. 1, 85, le; very 
frequently in prose texts: TS. 5, 1, 6, 1 f. tenaivainam sam srjati 8antyai 
“verily, with him he unites him, for atonement’; AiB. 3, 10, 3. An adj. 

conveying a ‘final’ nuance: Corner: I, 1, 24 apa aharet paricaraniyah 

“water... which is to be. 

This is Salis the natural, aks amplifications containing a par- 
ticiple: RV. 1, 35, 8... . deva dgdad | dadhad rainad ...;1, 154, 1; 10, 34, 6; 
AV. 8, 1, 4. 

It is evident that. appadtions can be pubjemedt in this way, after the 
main schema of the sentence: RV. 1, 1, 1 agnim ile purohitam | yajitasya 
devam rivijam | hotaram ratnadhatamam. In many other cases, however, 
the apposition is added, within the schema of the sentence, to the word to 
which it belongs: SB. 8, 7, 4, 2 tad icchata yathaisu lokesu rasam upajivanam 
dadhameti‘ seek how we may lay sap, the means of subsistence, into these 
worlds’. Here the apposition is not explicative in character, it expresses 
identity: “the sap or means of s.”, “the sap which is the m. of s.’’. Similarly 
8, 4, 2,2... sarvani bhiitini papmano mrtyo sprnavani, both nouns forming 
unity, being a frequent phrase; 8, 7, 4, 7 tasmin devd etad amrtam rapam 
uttamam adadhuh “the gods bestowed on him immortality, that highest 
form”; 9, 1, 1, 8 svenaivainam etad bhagena svena rasena prindti “he thus 
gratifies him by his own portion, by his own life-sap”; 9, 1, 1, 43 katham 
samvatsarenagnind sampadyate?; 9, 1, 1, 19 eani ha jatény ete rudra 
anupravivisuh ; 9, 1, 2, 10. After quoting the formula kamadugha aksiya- 
manah SB. 9, 1, 2,19 continues: tad endh kamadugha aksiyamanah kurute ; 
the second adjective is not explicative. Side by side with the above struc- 
tures we also find the type SB. 9, 1, 2, 10 etad vd enam devah satarudriyena © 
cddbhis ca samayitva “now at that time, the gods, having appeared him 
by the S. and the water’, both instruments being intimately connected. 

Cf. also. 9, 1, 2, 16 tathaivaind ayam etad avardrdhatas caiva pardrdhatas | 
ca parigrhya. SB. 3, 5, 4, 2 an apposition follows the subject, preceding 
the verb: devds ca vé asuras ca, ubhe prajapatyah, pasprdhire. Also in the 
mantra literature instances of a double object ete. within the schema do 
occur: AV. 8, 1, 6b jivdtwm te daksatatim krnomi ; 2, 1c asum ta Gyuh sid 
a bhardmz ;.cf. RV. 2, 12, 15 ete. ete. 

Special attention may finally be drawn to the structure eee) 
by SB. 9, 1, 1, 15 tasma etasmai ksatrayaita visa etam purastad uddharam 
udaharan ya esa prathamo ’nuvakah “those peasants ... assigned to that 
chief this as his special share, to wit, this first chapter ...” (Eggeling), 
where the epexegesis 8) is introduced by the so-called relative pronoun 


5) See also Delbriick, Ved. Syntax, p. 147 ff.;.A. A. Macdonell, A Vedie grammar 
for students, Oxford, p. 314 f.; 333 ff. 
6) For various phenomena under the heading ‘epexegesis’ see e.g. Leumann- 
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ya- which, in the opinion of the present author, originally was an explic- 
ative, defining, annunciatory includer, which only in the course of time 
assumed the character of a relativum proper’). Here we seem to have a 
clear indication of a special epexegetical construction as a source of 
relative subordination in the traditional sense of the term. It would 
however carry us too far if we prolonged this digression any further. | 
Hofmann, Lateinische Grammatik, p. 860, s.v.; ef. also O. Behaghel, Deutsche 


Syntax, IV, Heidelberg 1932, p. 251. 
--) See Lingua, 4 (1954), p. 1 ff. : oe 


XX 
IDENTIFICATIONS 


It may be considered a matter of common knowledge that systems of 
classification play an important réle not only in the thought of modern 


_man, but also in that of his ancestors. As soon as man exercises his mental 


faculties, draws inferences and endeavours to obtain an insight into the 
processes of life and nature and the various phenomena surrounding him 
he comes to suppose connections between substances and processes to exist 
and to be of importance for himself. While trying to comprehend these 
connections from interested motives he proceeds to arrange them according 
to more or less systematic principles. In so doing he classifies, to the best 
of his knowledge, those categories of reality which are, or seem to be of 
consequence to him. The seasons, the quarters of the sky, the phases of the 
moon, some of the most important plants, animals, asterisms, the ‘divine 


‘powers in nature, the mental faculties of man, the natural and social 


subdivisions of mankind are, somehow or other, distinguished and arranged 
in groups and classes. Those objects are phenomena which, though be- . 
longing to different categories, possess certain features or properties (e. g. 
number, similarity of effect etc.) in common and are moreover regarded as 
related and connected; their interrelations are studied and their subserv- 
ience pursued by ritual or more or less mystical means. For it is believed 
that those who know the relevant interrelations by possessing, being, or 


imposing influence upon, a certain category are able, by means of a special 
technique, to exercise power over those categories which are connected 


with it. It hardly needs arguing that this mode of thought and the emin- 
ently practical aspects of this view of the world led man to enumerate 
the phenomena and the various classes to which they were a oa to 
belong, and to draw lists of parallel events and entities. 

The ‘philosophy’ of the brihmanas may be said to have jesiieed from, 
and to represent, in a sense, a hypertrophy of this mental structure 4). 
The endless identifications, the dreary repetitions of formulas and lists 
of entities belonging to various classes, often arranged in such a way as 
to suit the requirements of the developed and intricate ritual considerably 
added to the natural tendency to parallelism in speech. 


1) The reader may be referred to H. Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissen- 
schaft, Gottingen 1919, p. 110 ff.; 8. Schayer, Dio Struktur der magischen Welt- = 
anschauung nach dem Atharva-Veda und den Brihmana-Texten, in Zs. f. Buddh. 


6, p. 259; J. Gonda, Inleiding tot het Inclische denken, Antwerpen-Nijmegen 1948, 
eh. I. ; 


af 
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AthV. 5, 9, 7 some constituents of the human person are, in an arid 
enumeration, identified with cosmic powers: siiryo me caksur vatah prano 
*ntariksam atmad prthivi sariram; elsewhere a similar identification of . 
earth, atmosphere and sky, to hearing, breath, sight and to the forest- 
trees, birds and asterisms respectively constitutes a complete text con- 
sisting of three almost entirely parallel utterances: prthivyai srotrdya 
vanaspatibhyo | ’gnaye ‘dhipataye svaha, etc. (6, 10)7). An enumeration 
like 6, 97, 1 abhibhir-yajiio abhibhir agnir | a. somo a. indrah in which 
several powers which have a domineering character in common are grouped 
together, is likewise a parallelism. AV. 5, 24, 1-14 is an invocation addressed 


to various divinities which are all regarded as ‘overlords’; the same prayer 


always recurring, the outward form of this section is that of varied identity 
or repetition; the varying names followed by “overlord of ...” (e. g. 
savité prasavinim adhipatih) constitute an enumeration of overlords 4). 
So-called “‘aufzihlende Variation’ 4) of this description in which, for 
instance, the subjects alone, or the subjects with an object or predicate, 
are, in succession, enumerated, is found among many peoples 5). 

The quarters of the sky are among those entities which are often found 
in these texts *): in AV. 3, 26 the gods of the quarters are, in parallel . 
stanzas, invoked, being given epithets; their special arrows are indicated 


and homage is paid to them: ye ’sydm stha pracyam dist hetayo naéma devas 


testim vo agnir isavah etc.; ef, 4, 14, 7-8 (parallel utterances with responsio) ; 
5, 10, 1-7 (varied enumeration); 6, 98, 3. In AV. 4, 40, and in somewhat 


- similar formulas occurring in TBr. 3, 11, 5 and Ap&r8S. 6, 18, 3, which are 
likewise applied in rites directed against enemies advancing from the east, 


the south etc., these quarters of the sky are co-ordinated with Agni and other 
gods; the Atharvavediec text runs as follows: ye purastaj juhvati jatavedah | 


pracya digo *bhiddsanty asman | agnim rivdé te pardiico vyathantim... 


We may imagine that in these cases the same formula with alternating 
names of gods and quarters as required by the accompanying ritual act 
was repeated by officiants who while reciting turned towards the respective 
directions 7). Here too parallel acts led to parallel utterances. Cf. also 6, 


40, 3.—Compare also Mbh. 14, 26, 1-5. 


2) According to Whitney-Lanman, p. 288 this text is a prose hymn. The possibility 


‘of consistent metrical analysis is, however, not essential. As to stanza 2, which does 
not begin with aniariksdya, but with prdndya, the same authors remarked “‘it is 


strange that in this verse the sphere is placed after the human faculty’’. It would, 
however, appear to me that the tendency to place the shortest word first, in addition 


‘to metrical considerations, has induced the poet to deviate from the order of words 


adopted in the stanzas 1 and 3. If so rhythmical tendencies have prevailed over 
the logical order. 
8) Compare also the introductory remarks by Whitney-Lanman, p. 263. 
4) Werner, Urspriinge der Lyrik, p. 89. 
5) See eg. R. Thurnwald, Forschungen auf den Salomoinseln usw. I, p. 18. 
: 8) See also Werner, o.c., p. 90 f. 
") See e.g. W. Caland, Altindisches Zauberritual, Amsterdam 1900, KauéS. 49, 18. 


XXI 
EPIPHORA 


Epiphora or antistrophe, i. e. the repetition of words or phrases at the 
end of a succession of clauses or sentences 1) is, generally speaking, less 
frequent than anaphora *), One of the factors to-which we may ascribe 
this difference is, to all appearance, the often emotional character of 
anaphora: emotional elements very frequently tend to occupy a place at 
the beginning of a unit. Yet, epiphora, which can be considered an over- 
complete rhyme, will not infrequently appear where identity of sound 
between final groups of syllables in general is to be expected. Moreover, 
a hard-and-fast boundary between epiphora and. refrain cannot: always 
be drawn, a short sequence of repeated words at the end of a series of 
stanzas, like the repetition of definite rhymes, constituting a variety of 
epiphora. In ritual and. liturgic formulas, spells, incantations and. other 
compositions mainly consisting of parallel groups of words epiphora is 
indeed a widespread phenomenon. There, it is felt as a means of intens- 
ifying the magic effect 5). When a Malay magician has to annihilate the 
efficacy of poison he repeats the words ta’ada bisa “not venomous” every 
time at the end of a series of parallel groups, consisting of 7-9 syllables” 
each:. uparpun t. b. | upaspun t. b..] racunpun t.-b. ete. “your cobra is not 
venomous, your dart-poison is n..v.” 4). In the popular poetry of Balu- 
chistan epiphora like responsio in general:is very common: “Come: out: 
to the watered land, Mastani; be my pabireny; M.; -« Jong may live my 
M.; much gold is thine, M.” 5). | 

Thus, epiphora may turn up in SmpapHe duplications: ChU.. 3, 13, 
7... visvatah prsthesu, sarvatah prsthesu ....“above all, above the univer- 
56s in parallel clauses: BarU, 2, 4, 14; BhG. 3, 37 kawia esa krodha esa; 
in paratactic enumerations: ChU. 1, 13, 1; 7, 9, 1; BarU. 3, 4, 1; 6,.3, 2; 
Mbh. 14, 24, 6 sukrde ... piirvam prainah pravartate | praénena ... tato 
*pinah pravartate; in a string of predications or identifications: 6, 8, 4; 
in a series of religious formulas: Gobh. GS. 3, 8, 5; BarU. 6, 3, 2; 4, 25; 
in analytical expressions of complementary or antithetical thoughts: —ef. 
a Malay proverb badannya boleh di-milik, hatinya tiada di-milik “one’s 


1) We leave undiscussed hero... ca... ca and similar cases. 

*) Cf. also Boas, Primitive art, p. 326. 

4) The reader might be referred to Bijleveld, 0.¢.,-p: 33 f.- 

4) Skeat, o.c., p. 638, where other instances may be found:. : 

5) M. Longworth Dames, Se ate poetry. of the Baloches, London 1907, I, p. 
168; IT, p. 190. 
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body may be owned, one’s heart is free’ —; SB. 3, 5, 1, 24 yugena yatra- 
haranti samyayad yato haranti; in a liturgic ‘double’ formula: GobhGS. 
8, 2, 41 svar abhivyakhyam jyotir a.; also in a long series: SB. 3, 3, 3,4 
candram te vastram te chaga te dhenus te mithunau te gavau tisras te ’nyah 
(notice the increasing length of the last elements); Mbh. 14, 28, 2; in 
underlining a contrast—cf. B 527 f.; in the expression of a condition or 
stipulation: Mbh. 14, 19, 19 sa cee caknoti ... yoktum dtmanam dtmani | 
tatah. . . sa pasyaty a. d.; in similes and comparisons, helping to emphasize 
the similarity: Mbh. 14, 42, 53 (with responsio); in blessing or addressing 
a number of persons: the speaker takes care not to discriminate against 
one of them, not to forget any name: AV. 6, 10... agnaye ’dhipataye 
svaha |... vdyave a. 8.6... sdrydya a. s.; BarU. 4, 19; ef. in Malay °) Isa, 
karun! Musa, k.! Jusuf, k.! Daud, &.!; invprayers: Avestan, Yt. 5, 18 
anumatie daénaydi anuytie d..anuvaréstse d. instead of “to think, speak 
and act in accordance with religion’’. 

Since the last element of a clause or sentence may attract ihe hearer’s 
attention a little more than the other words epiphora often helps to express 
a motivation or the idea conveyed by our “also, indeed”: SB. 3, 3, 3, 4 
mahito vai somo devo hi somo. In this way it often occurs in archaic descrip- 
tive and narrative ‘carmen’ style, although in translating “also”. may be 
omitted or replaced by ‘“‘and” and a shorter construction: often in the 
Avestan YaSts: 10, 85 ... ava pairi imam zqm Jasaiti, vt hapta karsean 
fasaiti “... goes all over this earth, spreads unto the seven regions” ’); 
in co-ordinating two adjectival ideas qualifying the same substantive. the 
latter is in the archaic parallelisms often repeated: Av. Yt. 10, 96 ama- 
vastamam zaéngm, varadravastamam zaénqm WHCTE we would prefer ‘the 
strongest and (also) most victorious of weapons”’. 

The body of the Atharvaveda contains with regard to epiphora sailing 
soantarparts of the above Malay magic text §): 2, 31, 2 I drstam adrstam 
airham | atho kurirum atrham ‘The seen, the unseen one have I bruised, 
also the kuriiru have I bruised”. From the point of view of the magician 
the repetition at the end of the parallel sequences was no doubt a potent 
element in the incantation °). At the end of 3, 18 which is directed against. 
a rival wife it reads: mdm anu pra te mano | vatsam gaur iva dhavatu | patha 
var iva dhadvatu “after me let thy mind run as a cow after her calf, run as 
water on its track’’, by the double iva dhdvatu the combined power of the 
two mighty similes is made active for the benefit of the woman who wishes 


8) See Skeat, o.c., p. 616. ; 

%) (Cf. 89 where in the narrative part the verb is in the ‘Anschlussstellung’ and 
the adjective ‘ ‘seven’”’ being piseed at the end, preceded by the isolating and annun- 
ciatory includer ya-. 

8), Cf. also R. M. Meyer, Die altgermanische Poesie, p. 323; ‘Deutsche Stilistik?, 
Pp 103 f. 

*) With regard to this epiphora of verbal forms one might compare... gesworn 
wart... geporn wart'and similar instances (see e.g. Schénbach, Anal. Graec., p. 31, 
no, 6). For ancient Italy seo Tab. Iguv. 1, 13. ‘ 
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to get the better of her rival, whose mind is compelled to run also. Compare 
also: 6, 29, 3fg. 2, 11, 1 I is an instance of a less pronounced variety: 
dasya disir asi [ hetya hetir asi | menyd menir asi (cf. also st. 2 ete.), the 
paronomasia striking the ear of the hearer more than the repetition of the 
verb, although this lends a monotony to the composition which was no 
doubt highly valued. Besides, 2, 30, 3 I 19). 

We not infrequently come across instances of epiphora accompanied 
by a tendency to a gradual intensification of the utterance: AV. 4, 24, 
la indrasya manmahe sasvad id asya manmahe “‘we reverence Indra, we 
constantly reverence him”; 3, 10, 7 pirnd darve pard pata | suptiirnd punar 
& pata (but cf. RVKh. 10, 184, 1 without a climax: nejamesa pard pata | 
supuiralp. G. p.) ; of: 6, 67, 3 

‘The suggestive force of this stylistic device was also appreciated by 
poets of the post-Vedic period: in the Mrechakatika the gambler Darduraka 
is made to praise his daily pursuits as follows: 2, 8 dravyam labdham 
dytitenaiva daéré mitram dytitenaiva | datiam bhuktam dyitenaiva. sarvam 
nastam dyttenaiva “money is-obtained by gambling alone, wives and 
friends by ee a.; one gives or enjoys by Ga, everything (likewise) is lost 
_ through g. a.’ 

. The e can also serve to emphasize polarity or antithesis: AY. 
6, 13; 2 which is addressed to the ministers and instruments of death: 
sumatyai mrtyo te namo | durmatyat ta.idam namah, “favour” and “dis- 
favour” being one of the ‘polar pairs’ by means of which Vedic man 
endeavoured to formulate the different aspects and properties of ‘abstract 
entities’ (cf. also 7, 43, 1a). The same construction can, on the other hand, 
be instrumental in demonstrating identity, aim, agreement, harmony, 
correspondence: Mrcch. 8, 3 (Prakrt stanza) jaha una a citta na mundide | 
Sahu sutthu sila taha mundide “but the head of that = is well shaved, 
whose mind again is properly shaved”, . 

ee also occurs in non-successive units: AV. I, 31, da : e¢; 4, 11, 
Sb :d...vaha Ghitah |... saméhitah; 5, 18, le : 3c (2a); 7,.50, 1 ete. 

In (hes case of epiphora aise the monotony may be mitigated by variation: 
Mbh, 14, 48, 21 ahimsaé paramo dharmo | himsé caédharmalaksand | pra- 
kasalaksand deva | manusydh karmalaksandh. It can even be avoided and 
replaced, for metrical causes or otherwise, by internal correspondence: 
Mbh. 14, 44, 19 sarve ksayanta nicayah patanantah samucchritah. 

Freer forms of epiphora are also: AV. 1, 25, 3 yadi soko yadi vabhisokah 

. (gradation); BhagG. 5, 5 II ekam stimkhyam ca yogam ca | yah pasyati 

Sa : adgats “that reason-method and discipline are one Who sees, he (truly) — 

_sees” (Edgerton): although the last pada cannot syntactically speaking 
be disconnected from the preceding one, it may from the rhythmical 

point of view be regarded as impressing the hearer as an independent 

unity, as a representative of the well-known fourfold structure with 


10) Of. Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 72. 
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epiphora; ye repeated verb is however by its very position weightily 
pregnant: ‘“‘....he truly sees’’. Similarly 13, 27 14). 

. It seems worth while to examine the main peculiarities of these parallel 
ines more closely, especially with regard to the various types of vertical 
correspondence. ee 

Striking instances of agaploké (“intertwining or complication”), viz. 
anaphora and epiphora (repetition of words at the end of a succession of 
clauses) are AV. 5, 17, 10 punar vai deva adaduh | punar manusya adaduh 
(cf. RV. 10, 109, 6 p. v. d. a. p. manusya uta) ; 23, 3 yo aksyau parisarpati 
-yo nase parisarpati ; 6, 57, 2 jalasenabhi sificata jdldsenopa siftcata. The 
same phenomenon may occur in padas which do not come in immediate 
succession: AV. 6, 58, la and c: yasasam mendro maghavan krnotu and 
y. m. devah savita k.; 62, 2a and 3a vaisvanarim sinrtim G& rabhadhvam 
and v. varcasa dr. ; Mbh. 14, 19, 27. 

In other snatanoes the middle and end of the somenpondie padaa are 
identical: AV. 6, 57, 3 visvam'no astu bhesajam | sarvam n. a. bh. CE. also 
Mbh. 14, 36, 31 I and II. Cases of a special character are of course not 
wanting: AV. 5, 18, 15 isur iva digdha nrpate | prdakir iva ae 12). Cf. 
also 5, 20, 6a — 8a. 

In the instances now to be mentioned the parallelism is often less 
rigorous. There are cases in which the verb appears only once; elsewhere 
ya- is accompanied by its antecedent in only one of the members. 

Sometimes the responsio concerns two halves of a stanza containing a 
main anda subordinate clause: AV. 1, 2, 4 yatha dyadm ca prthivim 
cantas tisthati.tejanam | eva rogam casravam cantas tisthatu muiica it “as 
between both heaven and earth stands the t. (according to the commentary: 
bamboo), so let the reed-stalk (the instrument to ward off injury and 
disease) stand between. both the disease and the flux”. The. yatha-eva 
(evam) similes of which this stanza is an instance appear to express in the . 
first instance agreement in essence between the processes denoted in both 
members. This agreement may even develop into complete identity }), 
In the magical texts of the Atharvaveda these similes— which may under 
other circumstances be didactic in character—are an important element 
in the magic ritual. Occurring in exactly formulated sentences, they were 
no doubt consciously employed in. order to achieve, whether or not in 
harmony—at least as far as we can prove—with the ritual, an incan- 
tatory effect. By means of this type of similes an event in cosmic, ritual, 
or divine sphere, expressed in the yathd protasis, and the aim or object 
of the incantation, expressed in the apodosis, are put in parallelism.. The 
magical character of these formulas is also apparent from the predilection 
for the imperative in the apodosis. Cf. e. g. AV. 6, 70, 1 intended to attach 


. Uy For emphasis of the last word ef. also BhagG. il, 40. 

12) Should iva in a be va? 

13) See the author’s Remarks on similes in Sanskrit literature,’ Leiden 1949, 
p. 102 ff. 
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a. cow to her calf: yatha maémsam yatha sura yathaksa adhidevane | yatha 
pumso vrsanyata striyam nihanyate manah | eva te aghnye mano ’dhi vatse 
ni hanyatim “‘as flesh, as spirituous liquor, as dice on the gambling-board, 
as the mind of a lustful man is fastened on a woman, so let your mind, O 
inviolable one, be fastened on your calf’’. It is evident that the repetition 
of words, especially of the verb (cf. e. g. AV. 1, 11, 6; 5, 25, 2) and to a 
still higher extent any phenomena of vertical correspondence were: felt 
to add by enhancing or emphasizing the closeness of the correspondence 
between the processes to the efficacy of these formulas. In 6, 102, 1 ya- 
thayam vaho asvinad samaiti sam ca vartate | eva mam abhi te manah samaitu 
sam ca vartatam ‘as this draught-horse, O Asvins, comes together and 
moves together (with his mate), so let your mind come together and move 
together unto me’’: in this formula used in a rite instituted to win a woman 
the union and companionship of two horses put to the same carriage should 
exert a magic influence on the parallel of human love. In 6, 139, 5 yatha 
nakulo vicchidya samdadhaty ahim punah | eva kamasya vicchinnam sam 
dheht virydvati “as a mongoose, having cut apart, puts together again a 
snake, so, O powerful (herb), put together the divided of love”. Cf. e. g. 
also AV. 7, 50, 1. 

Similar stanzas occur also in the Rgveda and those sitions who have 
considered them to be instances of poetical finery 14) are no doubt in the 
wrong. Cf. RV. 8, 47, 17 yatha.. . yatha rnam samnaydmasi |... eva... sam 
nayamasi. Nor is this mode of expression foreign to prose texts either, 
the correspondences being sometimes fairly close: TS. 7, 5, 9, 2 yatha 
bandhan mumucainad utkrodam kurvata evam eva tad yajamand utkrodam 
kurvate ‘‘as men being freed from bonds exult, so then the sacrificers 
exult”. This archaic structure was preserved in many languages especially 
in formulas and in those texts in which an exact wording is appreciated. 
In Manu there are many instances: 2,218; 6, 90; 7, 129; 8, 44, etc. Cf. also 
Mbh. 14, 19, 45 f. yatha svakosthe praksipya bhandam bhandamand bhavet || 
tatha svakaye p. mano dvarair aniscalath | dtmanam tatra margeta ... Two 
subordinate clauses in succession: Mbh. 14, 22, 24 yatha hi sisyah sae 
ram srutyartham abhidhavati | tatah srutam upddaya 8. wpatisthati |]... . “as 
a pupil goes to a teacher for the sake of the holy lore, (and) thent vier 
having acquired the holy knowledge lives on h. k.”’ 

In other cases also a main clause and a subordinate part of the sentence 
often have one or more terms in common: JBr. 1, 296 yat pratyavaksyah, 
katham pratyavaksya iti “wenn du geantwortet hattest, wie wiirdest du g. 
haben?” (Caland); ibid. iti pratyavaksyam yat p.; 2, 123 sa ye dve ava- 
ciccheda, bhratrvyalokam eva tad a. ; 1, 291 ete. 

Incidentally such cases of Sinploke Sombine with a case of ee 
AV. 6, 58, 1. Complicated stanzas are e. g. AV. 1, 2, 1 vidma sarasya 
pitaram | parjanyam bhiridhdyasam | v. sv asya mataram | prthivim bhiri- 


M4) See e.g. R. Hirzel, Der Eid, Leipzig 1902, p. 30, n. 16. See also A. ia ai 
in the ‘Mélanges-Rénier’ (1886), p. 76, n. 1. 
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varpasam (anaphora, rhyme, or symploke); a and b (with another adj.) 
are made the model on which 1, 3, 1— 5 were composed in fivefold variation. 
Cf. also 3, 20, 5. . 

Cases are not wanting in which entire stanzas correspond in the above 
way: AV. 6,90, 1 and 2; 1, 21, 2 and 3 (anaphora, responsio, assonance). 
In 4, 15, 2 and 3 we find anaphora (different verb form), rhyme and refrain. 
Cf. also 1, 34, 3; 4, 16, 8 (3 padas); 6, 53, 2 (enumeration). 

This is a convenient place to return to the frequent epiphoric repetition 
of conjunctions 5). Most Vedic instances concern ... ca ... ca groups, 
though other repetition is not wanting: RV. 8, 11, 1 deva & martyesv a; 
ef. also MS. 2, 11, 5 sama ca ma indras ca me; AV. 15, 10, 3 ato vai brahma 
ca ksatram codatisthatam. Ancient Greek instances, often showing a perfect 
isosyllabism are numerous: A 68 xatio dvdpdy te Yedy te; E 742; 
B 281; 6 224. F167 dvjo nuc ve wéyas te ; such recurring phrases (cf. 500; 
Q 70) which convey closely related ideas are counterparts of the Indian 
SS. 8, 21, 1 brahma ca ksatram ca; RVKh. 10, 85, 1 tejasvi ca yasasvi ca, 

and the Avestan Y. 54, 1 narabyasta ndiribyaséa. 
_ Beside these groups we find prepositional groups: RY. 10, 17, 6d = AV. 
7,9, ld dca para ca (carati prajdnan) ; RV. 1, 76, 4d ca huve ni ca satsi...; 
AV. 7, 25, 2 pra canati vi ca caste sacibhih, and the type AiB. 3, 4, 5 atha 
yad uc ca hrsyati ni ca hrsyati “further, in that he leaps up and down’’: 
whereas in the English equivalent the verb is expressed once and the 
adverbs (‘prepositions’ in Sanskrit) are co-ordinated the verb is repeated 
and the preverbs are connected by the ‘complementary’ ca in the archaic 
mode of expression. From the occurrence of similar cases of ‘tmesis’ in the 
Avesta it is obvious that it was, indeed, an element of prehistoric syntax: 
Ay. Yt. 10, 120 aiwiéa vaédayante fraca yazdnte 1), 

15) See above and the author’s paper in Vak, vol. 5. 


3) For other instances see Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch, Strass- 
burg 1904, p. 570. Cf. also Mnemosyne 4, 7, p. 291 f. 


XXII 
ETYMOLOGIES 


Another source of assonance and: paronomasia in the literary legacy 
of the Indians is their inclination to study the origins of, and relations 
between, words and to make etymologies, an inclination which they have 
in common with many other peoples all over the earth. It seems however 
to be hardly disputable that the often almost innate or spontaneous 
practice of tracing the source and connections of words was always greatly 
stimulated by the undeniable and striking partial outward identity of 
many vocables in actual use. The very frequency of the ‘stylistic figures’ 
consisting of repetition of roots and stems must have contributed much 
to arousing the interest of early ‘philosophers’ in the relations between 
words in general. The very existence of inflectional and derivational 
classes and of etymologically related groups (‘families’) of words could 
not fail to catch and hold their attention, inducing them to what has, by 
many authors, it is true, but in many cases incorrectly, been called puns, 
quibbles or “puérils jeux de mots’ 4). This concern in attempting for 
useful purposes to discover the essential meanings and interrelations of 
words must not, of course, be mistaken for a really scientific interest in 
etymology 2), which however has arisen from it). This chapter will be 
exclusively occupied with the stylistic and syntactic consequences of this ~ 
‘etymologic’ pursuit. : 

Names and objects being, in the view of natural man, closely related 
entities 4), the former are often considered to owe their existence to the 
source of the latter, or to find their explanation or justification in the 
circumstances under which the latter came into being, the more so as man 
has generally been inclined to give appropriate names to animate and 


1) Thus P. Masson-Oursel, Esquisse d’une histoire de la philosophie indienne, 
Paris 1923, p. 42. See the present author’s article ‘““The etymologies in the ancient 
Indian brahmanas”, Lingua 5 (1955), p. 61 ff. 

2) It may be recalled to memory that this term originally meant: “‘the lore of 
the true (étvyos) sense of a word according to its origin’. , 

3) See e.g. also P. Chakravarti, The linguistic speculations of the Hindus, Calcutta 
Univ. 1933, passim, and 8. Varma, The etymologies of Yaska, Hoshiarpur 1953, 
ch. I, For the history of etymological science now see V. Pisani, L’etimologia, Milan 
1947 (with bibliographical notes, p. 185 ff.). ' 

4) The reader may, for the character of etymologies in the Veda, be referred to 
the paper by the present author entitled ‘The etymologies in the ancient Indian 
brahmanas’. 
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inanimate beings and objects 5). According to the Stoics for instance the 
etymological aspect of a word would therefore explain the essence of the 
ideas and objects symbolized by it. The Indian king Asvapati called his 
daughter Savitri because she was given by the goddess of that name whom 
he had propitiated by means of the prayer which is also known as sAvitri: 
Mbh. 3, 293, 24 sdvitryaé pritayd datta | sdvitryad hutayd hy api | sdvitrity 
eva nimasyas | cakrur vipras tatha pita; and it is no coincidence cither 
that the children born to king Bhima after his giving hospitality to Damana 
were-—as we know already —called Damayanti, Dama, Danta and Damana 
(3, 53, 9). The tirtha Vinaéana (‘Disappearance’) owed its name to the 
fact that there the river Sarasvati disappears (Mbh. 3, 82, 111). The 
ministers of Janamejaya told him that Pariksit had got his name because 
he was born pariksinesu kurusu (1, 49, 15, with partial anaphora). It 
would be incorrect to regard the paronomastic figures occurring in these 
explanations, as puns °). In a similar way, Hector’s son was called by 
other people *Aotudyaxt’’olog ydag éodeto “hoy “Extwo,. because _ his 
father “was lord and protector of the city” 7). The habit of giving nick- 
names after conspicuous peculiarities was likewise not foreign to the 
ancient Indians: Dke. 91 Dandin comes to speak of two rivals: vairipyad 
mama viripaka itt peastagir asit. anyas catra sundaraka iti yatharthanéma 
. abhavat. 

Het the inclination proper to homo sapiens in general to investigate 
the origin and real sense of those names which have already been given 
by others, of the words for the things in general; the inclination, too, to 
discover familiar sounds or meanings in the terms with which one comes 
to be acquainted, to re-interpret or transform words and names which 
are not at first sight plain to the intelligence, to link the unknown with 
the known 8). This so-called popular etymology reaches back to the dim 
ages of antiquity. 


5) For practices of namogiving in general seo M. R. P. Masani, Customs, cere- 
monies and superstitions connected with the naming of children in India, as compared 
with those prevailing in other countries, in the Actes du XVIIle congrés international 
des orientalistes, Leyden 1931 (1932), p. 145 ff. who, once again emphasizing the 
belief that the name is an essential part of the personality, draws the following list 
of motives underlying the choice of a name: gratifying religious sentiments, esteem 
or affection, ‘superstition’, custom, qualities of mind or body, etc. See also P. V. Kane, 
History of dharmasastra, IT, Poona 1941, Index, p. 1323; A. Baihnisch, Die deutschen 
Personennamen, Leipzig-Berlin 1914; F. Solmsen, Indogermanische Higennamen als 

‘Spiegel der Kulturgeschichte, Heidelberg 1922. 

6) It may be parenthetically remarked that the authors did, of course, not always 
seize the opportunity to express an explanation of a name in the form of a parono- 
masia, o.g- Ram. 1, 66, 14 ksetramm Sodhayata labdhd namnd siteti visruta (k. $. sitaya 
laigalapaddhater maya labdhd, cormm.). 

7) The reader may be referred to L. Ph. Rank, Etymologiseering en verwante 
verschijnselen .bij Homerus, Thesis Utrecht 1951. 

8) For this so-called popular etymology seo, eg., L. H. Gray, Foundations 
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‘Ktymologies’ are, indeed, very frequent.in. most of the ancient and 
‘primitive’ writings which. have come to my knowledge. Geographical 
names are for instance explained by supposed historical occurrences: in 
Javanese works we come across records of the travels of religious men, 
enumerating the resting-places and giving an account of their names: 
e. g. Tantu Panggelaran, p. 110 ‘““Ragédang was the locality where he left 
dried dog’s flesh (géran, r and d interchange), Pacelengan was the locality 
where he ate pork (celen “hog’’), Untehan was the locality where he twined _ 
(unte-unte) ... .. Cangeangan was the locality where he fastened a hog ... .” 
A nobleman was called Aya-Tular, the Jav. Kidung Pamancafigah 1, 94 © 
says, because he was an object of yearning (ayam-ayam) when he was a 
child. The name of Odysseus was, by Homer himself, in a comparable way 
connected with édveoua: “‘to mourn for” or ddvocouat ‘to be wroth against’’, 
ef. e. g. + 270 ff. d> 70 *Odvofjios éy® megi vdotov dxovoa,.. ddvcavto 
yao ait@ | Zedbs te xai >Hédtog °). ’ 

Similar ‘etymologies’ are also found in Indian works written in jandiages 
other than Sanskrit. The mountain Isigili near Rajagrha came by its name 
because it was supposed to have swallowed up a number of sages who had 
resided there: Pali isi gilatt iti = Isigili !°). The thera Khanu was called 

“stump” because a pack of thieves, mistaking him for the trunk of a tree, 
piled their sacks on to his head and body and slept around him. The river 
Kimikala was supposed to owe its name to its abounding in black worms 
(Udana comm. 217 kalakiminam bahulataya) etc. etc, 

Thus historical or pseudo-historical facts were likewise already at an 
early period explained by means of (pseudo-) etymologies, AV..15, 8, 1 so 
*rajyata tato rdjanyo *jdyata “he became impassioned (raj-) ; thence was 
born the noble (rdjanya-)” is an attempt to clarify the essence of nobility 
by a ‘historical’ and ‘etymological’ method. In describing the origin of the 
syllable (aksara-) the Sat. Br. 6, 1,3, 6 related: “now that which was 
created was flowing; and in as much as it was flowing, a syllable resulted 
from it: tad yad aksarat tasmad aksaram), SB. 9, 1, 1, 6 the Rudras 


of Language, New York 1939, p. 270. Some of the older books and papers out of. 
the very large literature on the subject may perhaps be mentioned here: K. 8. An- 
dresen, Uber deutsche Volksetymologie®, 1878; K. Nyrop and H. Gaidoz, L’étymo- 
logie populaire et le folk-lore, Melusine 4 (1888-9), p. 506; K. Nyrop, Forblommede 
Ord, Norsk Tidskrift for Filologi 1885; J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge, Words 
and their ways in English speech, 1902, p. 331 ff.; J. Schrijnen, Nederlandsche 
Volkskunde’, 1933, II, p. 321 ff. See also. F.. Bohl, Volksetymologie in Genesis-. 
verhalen, Amsterdam 1925; I. Goldziher, Arabische Beitriige zur Volseuyenolonies 
Zs..f, Vélkerpsychologie und Spee 18, 1. 

®) Cf,.Rank, o.c., p. 51 ff. . 

10) GQ, P. Malalasekera, muiaeoisd of Pali proper names, Lighdon 1937, I, p. 319; 
716; aie ‘ 

11) “parce qu ’elle o- -scilla, elle est (dite) sylla-be”’, A. Minard, Trois dnigmes sur, 
les, Cent Chemins,. Paris 1949, -p. 152, § 420. ; 
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are said to be roarers because they had their origin in crying (rudita-) : 
tad yad ruditat samabhavams tasmdad rudrah }), 
The very, nature and essence of divine powers and iportant Atoovnieus 
is believed to be expressed by their names whether these are from the 
point of view of modern scientific etymology correctly interpreted or not. 
The god Yama; “the lord of the deceased” is conceived as “the one who 
restrains or subdues”’, a sense suggested by his name, the root yam- meaning 
“to hold, subdue”. Hence, in numerous texts such paronomastic word 
combinations as SB. 7, 2, 1, 10 agnir vai yama iyam yamy abhyam hidam 
sarvam yatam “Yama verily is Agni, and Yami is this earth, and by these 


two everything here is kept in: check”; Manu 9, 307 ... yamah priya- 
dvesyau prapte kale niyacchati “Yama at the appointed time, subdues both: 


friends and foes”; Mbh. 3, 297, 34 prajas tvayaiva niyamena samyata, 


niyamya caité nayase nikdmayd | tato yamatvam tava, deva (= yama)}8), 


The sun was believed 14) to have appropriated the dominion of the stars 
(ksatram naksatrdndm, notice the assonance); hence the etymology of its 
name dditya- given in the Nirukta, 2, 13 ddityak kasmad? Gdatte rasan, 
ddatte bhdsam jyotisim “why (is it called) aditya? he es the liquids, 
he takes the light of the heavenly bodies”’. 

In the magical-religious sphere these etymologies were of great import- 
ance. As the real or supposed meaning of a term imparts knowledge of (i. e. 
power over) the beings and objects denoted, and an insight into the connec- 
tions between words reveals the connections between objects and events, 
‘etymology’ is a mighty means of effecting his purpose and attaining to 
power for “‘the man who knows thus’’: the frequent formula ya evam veda), 
In AthV. 3, 13, which was, according to the Kaug8. 40, 1 ff., used in a rite 
for directing water into a certain course, according to the commentary. 
served the purposes of a man who desires rain—in both cases control over 
the water was the object in view — , we come across, in st. 1 — 4, four etymol- 
ogies of. “water”? and “‘river’’: 1 baa adah ... | ahdv anadaté hate | tasmad 
a& nadyo nima stha; the mighty event, the diane of the dragon imparts 
power to the rivers which resounded at that very moment; 2 / yad apnod 
indro vo yatis | tasmadd apo anu sthana : because (the mighty) Indra obtained. 
them, they were called dpah, 3... / avivarata.../ indrovah .... | tasmad 
var nima vo hitam, “because the same god hindered (var-) you, therefore 


the name “water” (var) was given to you”; 4 uddnisur mahir iti | tasmdad. 


_ #4). For the attempts to discover the etymology of this name see M. Mayrhofer, 
ZDMG. 103 (1953), p. 140 ff. 
18) That this derivation is not in keeping with the originial character of the god 


—~ it is therefore rejected by modern etymology — must not prevent us from using | 


it in studying the ideas fostered by the Indians at a later period with regard to this 
deity. Cf. also api 5, p. 7 5 f. 
4) Of J B. 2, 
15) I refer to be eee in the Zs, f. Buddhismus, 6, p. 290 f. and R. M. Moyer, 
Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, 1910, p. 21 f. 
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udakam ucyate. In 1d the poet observes “these are your names, O rivers”: 
Whitney and Lanman are right in‘saying that this pida.sets forth, as it 
were, the offices of the first four verses, but wrong in using the term “‘pun- 
ning etymologies”. Like the identifications in st. 5 (“the waters were ghee”’) 
etc., by. means of which the poet expresses, in a comparable way, -his 
knowledge of the nature and essence of the water, these ‘linguistic inter- 
pretations’ constitute one of the keystones of his preeadee command 
over that element. 

Nor is the ‘etymological cepcnient in 3, 16, 3 f. a play upon, “words 
either: in 3 the divinity Bhaga, who presides over the distribution. of 
wealth and other. auspicious activities, is no less than five times invoked 
for increase of possessions, in 4a it reads: uleddnim bhagavantah syama. 
“now may we be fortunate”. These stanzas were recited in all seriousness, 
the person speaking being impatient for sharing in the god’s liberality. — 4, 
12, 1, the famous text used in healing serious wounds: rohany ast rohany | 
asthnas chinnasya rohani.| rohayedam arundhati “‘grower are you, grower; 
grower of severed bone; make this grow, O arundhati”: here Whitney- 
Lanman may again be misunderstood in observing that ‘‘there is evident 
punning upon the name (arundhati) and the causative rohaya- “make 
grow” ” 16): the plant arundhati is said to be, and is, a rohani, it heals - 
wounds, it is requested (1c) to do so, because this activity lies in its very 
nature: rohani (ruh-, rudh-) : arundhati. 

We had already occasion to notice that the recollection of the former 
successful activities of a divine power, and, especially, the repetition of 
the mythical ‘Urbild’ possesses a stimulating and decisive power. The 
“re-iterated presentation of some event replete with power’ 1”) not only 
conjures up the force inherent in the person speaking and fortifies his 
self-reliance, it is believed to strengthen the powers which are invoked 
for help or stimulated into activity. Cf. e. g. AV. 5, 8, 8;17, 1 f.; 6; 6, 85, 3 
“as Vrtra (whose name means “who encompasses’’) stopped the waters... 
so do I ward off your yaksma” (yaksmam ... vdraye) ®). AV. 1, 24 is 
recited in a remedial rite against white leprosy (Kaué. 26, 22 ff.); the 
medicinal plant used in the accompanying rite is called saripamkarani 
“uniform-making”’, i. e. “restoring the natural healthy appearance to the 
skin” (4): when the asura woman first made this remedy for leprosy it 
made the skin saripam (2d), therefore: saréipam idam krdhi (3d), The 
last-mentioned pada is preceded by saripd nama te mata | s-o n. te pita 
(= TB. 2, 4, 4, 2) “your parents are called saripa’’, i. e. “‘you are ag to 
your origin saripa-, you are s. by nature’. The name of the father is often 
mentioned in such passages: 4, 9, 8; 19, 5; 5, 4, 9; 6, 46, 1, the name of 


16) ‘Whitney-Lanman, 0.¢., p. 167. 

7) See eg. G. van der Leeuw, Religion in essence and manifestation, London 
1938, esp. ch. 60; the same, L"homme primitif et la religion, Paris 1940, esp. p. 128 ff. 
' 38). Compare, in medieval European incantations, the stagnation of the river 
Jordan, 
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the mother 6, 16, 2 etc.; by showing knowledge of these names one affirms 
one’s acquaintance with the origin of the plant which is a means of wielding 
influence over it 1°), Here the origin is sarapa- ; as the activity of the beings 
and entities in nature is in harmony with their nature and origin, in harm- 
ony with their name, these plants shall restore healthy colour to the patient’s 
skin 2°), Let us add some passages by way of illustration: AV. 1, 34, a 
love-spell, also used in a rite for superiority in disputation, was recited 
while chewing a sweet plant: la iyam virun madhujaté, pida d sd no 
mathumatas krdhi ; 2T my tongue is covered with honey, II may you (i. e. 
my love) be in my power. In dwelling upon the honey-character of the 
plant and the honey-character assumed by himself, the person speaking 
tries to reduce his sweetheart (or his rival) to such a state as to become 
“candied”: he intends to ‘get round’ her, for in 5 he performs a circum- 
ambulation with a sugar-cane.—-Interesting is also the use of the verb 
_apa-vas- (uchati) which means “‘to drive off by (excessive) light or bright- 
ness” #1): cf. RV. 1, 48, 8 apa dveso maghoni duhita diva | usd. uchad apa 
sridhah (adnominatio); it is, in perfect harmony with her name, Usas’ 
function to shine (RY. 1, 113,13 sagvat purosd vy wvasa devy | atho adyedam 
vy dvo maghoni | atho vy uchad ultaram anu dyin, i. e. “as she has shone 
in former days, so she shines now.and will shine in future” **); she dispels 
the hated darkness and the evil spirits (6, 64, 3; 65, 2; 7, 75, 1). Now, 
AthV. 6, 83, 1. the moon drives away by shining a class of beings, called 
apacits *3), i. e. “adenoid growths”; 2, 8, 2 “let this night fade away, let 
the bewitchers fade away, let the ksetriya-effacing plant fade the ks. 
{which may have been a kind of incurable leprosy *4) away (apa-uchatu)”. 
According to Kaus. 26, 42 this text accompanies a dousing of the diseased 
person with prepared water; this is to be done, with this stanza, at the 
end of the night. The implied meaning of the stanza appears to be this: 
at dawn, when the night fades away, the witches, being afraid of light, 
too, disappear; then the right moment has come for the medicinal plant 
to exert its beneficial infiuence 25). This activity of the herb could also 
‘be denoted by the verb apa-uchati, because it was supposed to share in 
the function of the light-giving heavenly phenomena (in st. 1 two stars 


1%) For the interpretation of various relations by means of the terminology of 
tactacncaeuend see my treatise ‘Some observations on the relation between ‘gods’ 
and ‘powers’ in the Veda’, The Hague 1957. 

#0) Cf. also AV. 2, 8, 1. — Other instances are given by H. Oldénbers: Die Religion 
des Veda, p. 513, n. 2; cf. also M. Bloomfield, 0.c., p. 505 (varana-), p. 507 (yava-), 
p. 337 and 481 (visdna-). 

22) See also M. Bloomfield, Amer. J. of Phil, 11, p. 322 ff. 

22) For Usas -in the Rgveda see A. A. Macdonell, Vedic mythology, p. 46 5 

*3) See Bloomfield, o.c., p. 327 f.; J. Filliozat, La doctrine claneiaae de la médecine 
indienne, Paris 1949, p. 91 f. 

4) See Filliozat, o.c., p. 93 ff. 

%) See e.g. Uhland, Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage TTI, 1866, 
p. 245. : a tS . : 
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called the unfasteners are said to have arisen and invoked deliverance 
from the ksetriya-disease). A relation is supposed to exist between the 
natural phenomenon at daybreak and the process of healing in human 
society, which the operator wishes to promote or to accomplish. The 
power inherent in the former is effective for the benefit of the man who 
knows the connections and the correspondence between the processes 
concerned, By the repetition of the verb this correspondence or identity 
-is emphasized. Cf. also 3, 7, 7 apavdse naksatraném | apavdsa usasim 
uta | apdsmat sarvam durbhitam | apa ksetriyam uchatu “in the disap- 
pearance (lit. extinction) of the asterisms, in the d. of. the dawns also, 
make disappear (extinguish) from us all that is of evil nature, miele d.) 
the ksetriya” (ine supply wehatu), 

A final comment upon AV. 6, 131, 2 anumate ’nv idam manyasva “O 
Anumati, assent to this’. This. pada is no pun, for it is Anumati’s (“As- 
sent’s”) nature to assent or to permit °°), Her name, which is suhava- i. e. 
“easily invoked’’, is called anumata- “possessed of assent” (7, 20, 4). RV. 
10, 59, 6 and 167, 3 she is besought to be propitious; her protection is 
referred to. Those desirous of sarvakdma- (“all kinds of benefits’’) must, 
according to Kang. 59, 19, recite 7, 20 (and other texts), in which Assent, 
Anumati, is besought to acquit herself of her task: 1 I anv adya no ’numatir 
| yajiiam devesu manyatim ; 2 I anv id anumate tvam | mamsase *’), In 
st. 3a Anumati is already active: anu manyatam anumanyamanah (TS. - 
3, 3, 11, 4 has preserved the feminine form -@**)) “being engaged in.assent- 
ing, let her assent to ...”. While st. 1 asks her to approve the sacrifice, 
5a, states that she has come to it. In 6 IT the author recommends himself 
to her favour: tasyds te devi sumatau syama | anumate anu hi mamsase nah. 
Thus the text is a conjuration of the ‘divinity’ called Anumati. Every 
repetition of the verb anu-man- stimulates her to a display of her power. — 
In studying the function of these repetitions the element of auto-suggestion, 
to which natural man, especially when he is overwhelmed by his emotions, 
is very susceptible, may not be neglected ”°). , 

Turning now to a brief discussion of the syntactic and stylistic. effoots 
of the predilection for grouping words according to ‘etymologic’ principles 
it should first be observed that it is not always possible to distinguish 
between assonant phrases of a predominantly syntactic and. stylistic 
significance and word combinations determined by the author’s desire to 
shed light on a hidden connection between ideas or phenomena by bring- 
ing their names into contact. Such groups of words as, e. g., RV. 2, 13, 7 


26) See e.g. Keith, Religion and philosophy, p. 211; 445; Macdonell, o.c:, p. 118. 

27) Instead of manyatém (1d), Paipp..has yachatém, missing the point.,.St. 1 and 
2-1 are found in various other texts (see Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. para 

2) “The change of our text to masculines séems a mere corruption”, Whitney- 
Lanman, p. 402, 

®) . See also J. Filliozat, Magie et médecine, Paris 1943, p. 104: “Test eee 
que la seule affirmation du succés soit crue suffisante pour assurer ce succéa”’ 
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urur trvdn are distributed over a considerable number of passages in the 
mantra literature, but do they always attest the view of the author that 
the ideas or objects for which they stand are closely related or even 
essentially identical? Being in ‘serious doubt about the correctness of 
Geldner’s opinion *°)-—-‘‘Wortspiel’—we would leave room for the sup- 
. position that, in this case, the poet by combining these words—of which 
the former refers to the god Indra, who is ‘broad’ *1), and the latter 
denotes the seas, created or spread by that god —would suggest considering 
broadness to be an outstanding characteristic of the oceans. A similar 
observation might be made in connection with 2, 17, 5 where the same 
god is stated to have “originated the action of the waters” (i. e. to have 
made the rivers to flow): akrnod apam apah. Did the poet want his audience 
to view the flowing rivers as typically active? Or another: place where a 
pseudo-etymology would not be devoid of sense: 4, 55, 5 pat patir janyad 
amhaso nah “the Lord (shall, may, will) protect us against distress on the 
part of strangers’: proper protection of his subjects was indeed: a lord’s 
first duty %*). In other cases it is difficult to see in what direction the 
etymological speculations of the poet, if he fostered any idea in the matter - 
of ‘philosophy’ would go: 10, 40, 3 pratar jarethe jaraneva “in the early 
morning ye (the Aévins) wake up, like two old men’. If however words 
are combined which in other texts are explicitly regarded.as etymologically 
related, we may suppose the poet to have referred to a connection, of an 
‘etymologic-philosophical’ order, between ideas. RV.5, 43, 12 brhantam | 
brhaspatim may therefore, in view of 5, 85, l-brhad ... brahma; Mbh. 12, 
336, 2 “the words brhat-, brahman- and mahat- express the same idea; 
_ the wise Brhaspati was gifted with all these attributes” and other passages — 
mostly dating, it is true, from later periods 3*) may therefore have been 
something more than another instance’ of mere assonance, incidentally 
connecting words and quarters of a stanza *4),: 

One ‘interesting instance may be discussed at some length. If it is not 
entirely incorrect to maintain that one of the outstanding features of the 
character of the god Visnu was his pervasiveness, involving. power, pro- 
tection, beneficence, transmission of heavenly blessing to the earth, an 
aspect which was especially emphasized by the Indians: themselves *), 


30) K. F. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda .. . i:bersetzt, I, Harvard Univ. 1951, p. 292. 

31) For the important idea of broadness in Vedic thought see the author’s Aspects 
of early Visnuism, Utrecht 1954, p. 61 ff.; 68 ff. ete. 

32) See the author’s article on Indian kingship in Numen, International review 
for the history of religions, 3 (1956), p. 36 ff. 

33) See the author’s Notes on brahman, Utrecht 1950, p. 37 ff. 

34) For obvious reasons such real: or supposed etymological allusions as e.g. 
RV..5, 2, 12 aryah sam ajati vedah — where ajati has been regarded as an indication 
.of the poet’s intention to derive the name of the god Agni (to whom the hymn is 
devoted) with the root aj- “to drive” (V. Pisani, pirat eas 1947) have 
been left undiscussed here. , 

%) See Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 61 ff. 
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it is highly remarkable that early Visnuism had, in its literary remainders, 
a marked predilection for compounds beginning with the prefix vi- which 
expresses such ideas as “being apart, asunder, division, distribution, 
being or going between or through etc.”. The god’s important activity, 
his striding, for instance, is generally denoted by the compound vi-kram- 
“to traverse etc.’”’ and the derivative vikramana- “‘striding, bold advance, 
supernatural power etc.” accounts, according to Mbh. 5, 70, 13 for his 
very name: visnur vikramandd devah. Already in the Rgveda compounds 
or combinations with vi- are grouped together with the god’s name: RY. 
_ 4,18, 11; 8, 100, 12 ete. visno vitaram vi kramasva “O Visnu, traverse 
farther’ —a formula used by Indra to urge his companion on to renewed 
activity. There are many references to the extent or spaciousness of the 
god’s striding: SV. 5, 38; 41 etc. %) uru visno vi kramasva, uru ksaydya 
nas krdhi “O Visnu, stride thou widely out, make ample room for our 
abode”. AV. 12, 1, 10 describing the earth states that the Aévins measured 
her, that Visnu strode out on her ete.: visnur yasyam vicakrame. SB. 1, 9, 
3, 9 f. whilst explaining the significance of the Visnu-strides observes that 
Visnu being the sacrifice, obtained the all-pervading power called vikranit- ; 
this same power, the author adds, is acquired by the god, as the sacrifice, 
for the sacrificer: ela@m v evaisa elasmai visnur yajno vikrantim vikramate. 
In later times the name of the god was often brought into connection 
with the root vig- ‘to enter, to pervade”. VaP. 5, 36 visnuh sarvapravesanat. 
Already in the Yajurveda (VS. 23, 49) it is asked whether Visnu has 
pervaded this whole universe in the three strides: yesu visnus trisu padesv 
estas tesu visvam bhuvanam avivesa. 

The name of the god Piigan—who is RV. 6, 48, 14 described as bring- 
ing an abundance of food *7)—was in a similar way connected with the 
root pus- “to be nourished, thrive, flourish, prosper”’,—an etymological 
suggestion which is not beyond the bounds of possibility, 3°) Yaska, Nir. 
12, 16 was of the opinion yad rasmiposam pusyati tat pusd bhavati: Pigan 
was also a god of solar affiliations. RV. 4, 3, 7 he is explicitly called a 
bringer of a well-nourished condition (pusti-), and the alliteration is, no 
doubt, not devoid of some ‘deeper’ sense: katha mahe pustimbharaya 
pisne. In the brahmanas he is stated to represent this pusti-: cf. SB. 3, 
1, 4, 9 pasavo vai pisd pustir vai piisd pustih pasavah “‘P. is cattle, P. is a 
well-nourished condition, cattle is a w. n. c.”’. As has already been pointed 
out elsewhere %°) there could for the ancients themselves hardly have 


*6) See Bloomfield, Vedic Concordance, Harvard 1906, p. 275 f. 

7) For this god see 8. D. Atkins, Piisan in the Rig-veda, Princeton 1941. 

33) This derivation may even be said to be traditional, cf. e.g. A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, Strassburg 1897, p. 37; M. Bloomfield, The religion of the Veda, 
New York 1908, p. 170; A. Walde-J. Pokorny, Vergl. Wérterbuch, II, Berlin-Leipzig 
1927, p. 2; J. Wackernagel-A. Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik II, 2, Gottingen 
1954, p. 176, and especially Atkins, o.c., p. 26 f. 

%) Lingua 5, p. 69 f. 
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existed any difference between figura etymologica in the strict sense of 
the term, paronomasia, alliteration etc., because it was the mere repetition 
and similarity of sounds which would strike them in the first place and 
which made the greatest appeal to their imagination. They could however 
easily be led astray by assuming the relations between the members of 
any assonant group to be completely identical with those existing between 
the members of an etymological group proper. The relation between vana- 
“forest” and vanoti ‘‘to win” accepted by Yaska, Nir. 8, 3—vanam vanoteh 
“forest comes from winning” —may indeed have been inferred from RV. 
6, 6, 3 tuvimraksadso divyd navagvad vand vananti “the greatly injuring 
(flames) conquer the wood like the celestial Navagnas”. The frequent 
alliterative combinations of madhu- “soma” with derivatives of the root 
mad- “to be drunk, to intoxicate” —cf. RV. 2, 19, 2 manddno madhvah 
“being intoxicated on soma’; 8, 38, 3 madhva madema etc. *)— cannot 
be considered foreign to Yaska’s explication: madhu ... mddyateh “madhu- _ 
from mad-’’, For the ancient poets the phrases VS. 1, 13 vrnita vrtratirye 
... avrnidhvam vrtratirye could do duty as well as RV. 6, 20, 2 wrtram 
apo vavrivimsam, in spite of the fact that the former is merely alliterative 
(“has, have, chosen in the conquest of Vrtra’’) and the second has been 
endorsed by Yaska, Nir. 2, 17 as well as by modern scholars. 

For the authors of the brihmanas and the allied literature: these ‘ety- 
mologies’ were an important means of discovering the connections be- 
tween the phenomena, explaining the origin of things and constructing 
arguments about, or theories of, the significance of rites, life, and universe, 
and thereby to acquire power, to dominate the unseen powers, to have 
control over one’s own destiny *!). A small collection chosen at random 
may suffice to exemplify this statement. SB. 2, 1, 4, 15 raksas “harm, a 
special class of evil beings’ is connected with raks- “to protect’: tain 
asuraraksasini raraksuh ... tad yad araksams tasmad raksimsi ; 1, 1, 2, 17 
etc. savild vai devanam prasavitaé “Savitar (an aspect of the sun) is the 
impeller of the gods’’; 6, 2, 1, 4 yad apasyat tasmad ete pasavas ‘because 
he saw (pas-) them, therefore they are animals (pasu-)”; 2, 2, 2, 2 tad 
‘yad enam daksindbhir adaksayams tasmdd daksind néma “because they 
invigorated it (the sacrifice) by the. daksinais (an offering presented to 
the officiating priests), therefore they are called d.”; 1, 3, 39 edho ’st 
edhisimahi “‘you are a fire-stick, may we prosper with you”, the ritual 
_ fire-stick appears to have been considered a source of prosperity; TS. 1, 


40) For othae instances see P. Poucha, in the re Orientélnt 7 E08); p. a? 
Vedische Volksetymologie und das Niriktam. 

. 41) See e.g. H. Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft. Die Walhurwihad: 
ung der Brahmana-Texte, Gdttingen 1919, p. 118 f.; W. Ruben, Uber die Debatten 
in den alten Upanisaden, ZDMG. 83 (1929), esp. p. 254; 8. Schayer, Die Struktur 
der magischen W eltanschaniung, Zs. fir Buddhismus 6, p. 298 ff. 
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3, 6 yavo ’si, yavaydsmad dvesah ‘“‘you are barley, bar from us hostility 
(enemies); TB. 3, 10, 9, 2 vrstir asi, vréca me papmdnam “‘you are rain, cut 
down my evil”, etc. etc.; TB. 3, 3, 9, 10 vedenavedim vividuh prthivim “with 
the broom the gods acquired the vedi (the so-called altar), i. e. the earth” 
characterizes the ritual broom. As an example of a very frequent formula 
AiB. 5, 7, 3 may be quoted, where the meaning of the term sakvari—a 
kind of ritual verse—is explained as follows: “having created these worlds 
Prajapati had all power ... In that he had all power ... they become 
the Sakvari verses; that is why the Sakvari verses have their name”: ... 
yad tmaml lokan p. srstvedam sarvam asaknod ... tac chakvaryo ’bhavams, 
tac chakvarindm sakvaritvam. The last word group, being a paronomastic 
figure, is a standing phrase in this literature. Cf. e. g. also AiB. 2,1, 1 
tam vai. yiipenaivayopayams. tam yad yipenaivayopayams tad yiipasya 
yuipatvam “they obstructed them by means of the sacrificial post (yipa-) ; 
in that they obstructed them by means of the yiipa, that is why the post 
has its-name”’ (lit. that.is the being yiipa of the yiipa). A longer and more 
complicated instance is a passage in JB. 1, 223 which may be quoted in 
full: idam vaso sutam andha iti garam. devebhyo va asura gardn prakiran. - 
tin avidvamso ’girann annam eva manyamdndh, te garagiro manyanta. 
te *kamayantapeman garan girndn hanimahiti. ta etat simapasyan. tends- 
tuvata, teneman gardn girndin apaighnata. ta eveme girayo ’bhavan. tad yad 
gardn girndn apaghnata, tad eva garasya gdratvam “On the verses “here, 
O beneficent one, the soma plant is pressed” the gara (siman is sung). 
The asuras (once) strew poisonous beverages before the gods. Not knowing 
that they (were poison) they swallowed them, believing them to be food. 
(Thereupon) they believed themselves to have swallowed a poisonous 
drink. They wished: “may we sweep away these swallowed poisonous 
drinks”. They saw this siman. They praised with them. Thereby they 
swept away these swallowed poisonous drinks. They became these mount- 
ains. Because they had swept away the swallowed poisonous drinks, the 
gira (saman) is called gira (that is why the g. has its name)’. Similar 
views and traditions are embodied in the upanisads: BarU. 1, 2, 1 80 
’rcann acarat. tasydrcata apo ’jdyanta: arcate vai me kam abhi iti. tad 
evarkasyarkatvam “‘then he went on praising; from him while he was 
praising, water was produced. Verily he thought while I was praising, I 
had pleasure. That is why arka- (explained as arc- and ka-) is arka-”, 
Other types of ‘paronomastic’ definition are BarU. 1, 4, 1 sa yat pirvo 
’smat sarvasmat sarvan papmana ausat, tasmat purusah “because before 
(pir) all this he burnt (us-) all evils, therefore he is a person (purusa-) ; 
1, 6, 2 etad esam brahma: etad hi sarvani ripadni bibharti “it is their brah- 
‘ma, for it sustains all manifestations’; 3, 9, 4 tad yad rodayanti, tasmad 
rudrah “because they make (us) weep, therefore they are called Rudras” 
(see above); 5,7, 1 viddndd vidyut, vidyaty enam papmanah ya evam veda 
“(it is) lightning, because it unlooses; lightning unlooses him from evil who 
knows thus’; 5, 12, 1 vi iti, annam vai vi: anne himani sarvdni bhitani 
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vistini. ram titi, pradno vai ram: prane himani sarvani bhiitént ramante *). 

That this etymologic paronomasia was not limited to the early Indian 
literature may appear from some such instances as: Mbh. 1, 3, 31 vidary- 
olthitah: uddalakah (dal- = dar-); Paiic. 38, 12 K. asdrah samsdarah ; 
Hariv. 14421 pudas trandt tatah puiram ... techanti. For the ancient 
Greek scientists and Indian philosophers the study of the origin of 
names remained a source of knowledge, ‘etymologies’ being adduced as 
arguments 43), 


42) We need not dwell here on the ‘principle’ laid down PB. 22, 10, 3. “what 
presents itself in a visible way to men presents itself in a cryptical way to the gods 
and vice versa: henco the name indra- instead of indha- because the gods love the 
cryptic’ or mystic” (see SB. 6, 1, 1, 2), 

4) Cf. eg. Sankara, B. S. Bh. 1, 1, 1 brahmadgabdasya hi vy sjiphiananaoye 
nityasuddhatvadayo ’rthah pratiyante brhater dhator arthdnugamat. 


XXIII 
ENUMERATION 


Now we shall examine the réle_ of enumeration as a syntactic and 
stylistic element. As is well known ‘primitive’ man is as a rule inclined 
to prefer analysis and enumeration to synthesis and abstraction. K. von 
den Steinen already observed that so-called primitive people like to 
express themselves in “ein anschauliches Nebeneinander”, a term which 
he used in contrast to “ein begriffliches Ubereinander”’ 1), and C. Meinhof 
rightly added that among them “méglichst grosse Komplexe aus der 
Anschauung direkt im Denken und in die Sprache hintibergenommen 
(werden)” ), Often arising as a result from a trend of thinking which cannot 
neglect details, enumerative expression of thought is, in a variety of 
circumstances, cultivated by those who attach importance to exactitude 
and unambiguous diction: teachers, scholars, but also by those who have 
not learned to express themselves in the abstract: children, uneducated 
people. When expressed in speech, recited and repeated in conversation, 
formulas or oral traditions, enumerations of names, substances, qualities, 
events, facts or phenomena, in short all analytical expressions of thought 
constitute word groups and, hence, syntactic phenomena. From the point 
of view of stylistics they are generally speaking far more interesting than — 
abstract modes of expression. They are, for instance, liable to particular 
arrangements in which alliteration, rhyme, or the number of syllables. 
have a function; they easily come to assume an impressive element in the 
narrative; detailed accounts of single entities, accumulations of similar 
substances, processes or qualities not rarely suggest such ideas as fullness, 
completeness, extensiveness, comprehensiveness. In many respects they 
are syntactically speaking closely related to repetitions. They may for 
instance be expressed by means of a sequence of identical structures: 
“Voici le roi! Voici la reine! Voici les ministres!” 8), They may also arise 
under the influence of strong emotions and remind us, in their outward 
form, strongly of emotional repetitions in general: (a Dutch girl bursting 


1) KX. von den Steinen, Verh. des 8. deutschen Geographentages, Berlin 1889, 
p. 29. ; 

*) C. Meinhof, cited by A. Knabenhans, Zur Psychologie des primitiven Menschen, 
Archives suisses des traditions populaires, Basel 23 (1920), p. 142. Cf, also R. Thurn- 
wald, in the Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, vol. 10 (1928), p. 313. 

3) Cf. also Ch. Bally, Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise, Berne 1944, 
p. 60. : 
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into angry speech) ... naarling! ellendeling! .... schoft! schoelje! schob- 

bejak! Even the scornful address of Hector in Homer J’ 39 ff. contains, 

in the two opening lines three binary structures of increasing length, the 

last of which is at the same time a case of symploke dyovds 1 &uevar Gyaude 

v dnoléo$at. They are also valued as an emotive and suggestive device, 

ag a connective element in the structure of clauses and sentences. A. Gide, | 
Les faux-monnayeurs (ed. 1925), p. 27 mais il y sent du dépit, du défi, de 

la jactance; Th. Mann, Doktor Faustus (ed. 1947), p. 84 das mag man 

wohl weitliufig, wohl wundersam, fremd und exzessiv grossartig nennen, 

Such arrangements of coordinated vocables are on the other hand also - 
a mnemonic device of considerable importance: in the OJav. Calon Arang, 

ch. 94) the names of some authoritative books are, not Iam sure by 

accident, enumerated as follows: Dewasdsana, Rdajasdsana, Rajaniti, 

Rajakapa-kapa, Manusisana, Rsisdsana, Adhigama, the compounds 

beginning with Raja- being subjoined to Rdjasdsana before Manusdsana 

etc.; in a Balinese manuscript 5) the divine beings who conduct the soul 

in the hereafter are Angapati, Prajapati, Banaspati and itis ia 

A Latin instance is Plautus, Cure. 442 ff. . 

The Indians always retained a predilection for enumerative expression 
of thought, for combining and arranging concepts and entities of various 
categories. Even in those spiritual and intellectual activities which consid- 
erably differed from the sphere of action in the Vedic ritualists and other 
theorists for whom exactitude and minute distinctions were vital ques- 
tions, this kind of analytical expression was often preferred to a general 
. but abstract comprehensive term. In arranging a number. of words re- 
ferring to similar concepts or objects, various principles of classification 
were applied. Not infrequently they were grouped according to logical or 
internal criteria; GobhGS. 1, 7, 20 sarpis tailam dadhi payo yavagun va 
“clarified butter, sesamum oil, coagulated milk, milk or rice-gruel’”’. But 
even then incidental instances of assonance are far from rare: JB. 1, 142 
“all what exists°on earth” is described as Vedic stanzas, chanted. texts 
and formulas, cow, horse, goat, sheep, rice, barley and the four social 
divisions: rcah sémani yajimsi gam asvam ajam avim vrihim yavam brah- 
manam rajanyam vaisyam sidram. The order of the entities is ‘logical’, 
but the shorter word for ‘‘cow’’ precedes, here and elsewhere, the longer 
word for “horse’’ (cf. the compound goaéva-, e. g. SB. 14, 9, 1, 10, from 
' which derives the adjective goasviya-), goats and sheep are constant 
companions, but it was no doubt a piece of luck that their names were 
isosyllabic and alliterative (cf. the collective ajavika-); cf. also 1, 181 
gam casvam cajadm cavim ca vrihim ca yavam ca. In a similar’ way such 
sequences as JB. 1, 233 prajaya pasubhir annddyena “(rich in) offspring, 
cattle, food” are perfectly logical, but a and b are connected by the initial 


4) See Bijdragen Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 82, The Hague 1926, p. 134, 
5) Edited by K. C. Crucq, Thesis Leiden 1928, p. 15 ff. (sea p. 17). 
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p. and c is the longest term. Cf. also BarU. 3, 8, 3 yad bhitam ca bhavac ca 
bhavisyac ca ‘‘the past, the present, and the future’’; or, in versified texts 
SvU. 1, 12 bhoktdéram bhogyam preritévam. In other circumstances however 
we find much the same modes of word combination: JB. 1, 242 gayatri. 
brhati kakup tristubh ... (four metres); GobhGS. 2, 1, 4 vedyah sitiya 
hradad gosthae catuspathad ddevandd adahandd irindat “from the sacrificial 
elevation, a furrow, a pool, a stable, a crossway, a place for playing, a place 
for burning (dead bodies), barren soil’, Pali instances are likewise numer-. 
ous: Mil. p. 26 in a long enumeration of the 32 forms of organic matter 
in the human body not only atthi and atthimifija, “bones” and “marrow”’ 
and antari antagunam ‘the intestines” are placed together, but also sedo 
and medo “sweat” and “‘fat”, and the end is heterogeneous but assonant 
and ponderous: muttam matihake matthalungam “‘urme and the brain in 
the head’’. Similar observations may be made with regard to the structure | 
of compounds: GobhGS. 1, 5, 18 (grasses) sékatrna-sara-sirya-balbaja- 
mutava- ACES 4, 4, 30 sitdyajfia-khalayajia-pravapana-pralavana- 
paryayanesu “on the occasions of the sacrifice offered to the furrow, 
that performed on the threshing-floor,. sowing, reaping, and . the 
cireumambulation of the field’? *);\Manu.3, 9 rksa-vrksa-nadi-ndmnim 

“called. after a constellation, a tree, a river”; 196 daitya-dinava-yaksanam 
(d. d. being a very frequent com tnaon); in Pali, Mil. p. 2 'T. bahuvidha- 
khajja-bhajja-leya-peya- .... “solid and other food,.food to be licked. 
and drunk of every kind”. 

It may a priori be expected that these tendencies sila iag a park: in 
coordinating a plurality of entities have left their traces also in versified 
works. The poets of the epics and allied classes of literature have often 
availed themselves of the opportunities offered by common usage and- 
scribal tradition to connect those words which have part of their sounds 
in common or to arrange the elements of an utterance in accordance with 
the number of their syllables, although instances of a consistent adherence 
to one or more of these principles are comparatively rare. In the Bhaga- 
vadgita (Mbh. 6, a. 25-42) and the Anugita (14, a. 16 ff.) those enumerations 
of a certain extent which do not show any tendency to an arrangement 
suitable. for mnemonics, euphony, rhythm, and easy versification are, on 
the other hand, obviously in the minority: cf. e. g. Mbh. 14, 20, 19; 21, 
2;.22, 2; 25, 4 £., etc. Even in the series of 13 participles, expressing func- 
tions of the human body. (BhG. 5, 8 f.), unmisan and nimisan at the end 
form not only a pair of opposite ideas. but at the same time.a kind of 
paronomastic figure. Cf. also 9, 18 prabhavah pralayah in the. midst of a 
series of 12 nouns denoting aspects of the Supreme Being; here the last of 
them is, moreover, accompanied by an adjective. In a similar way the 
opposite and i connected ideas kama- krodha- (cf. e. g. 16, sos 18;. 


8) Seo J. J. — Trilogie altindischer Machte und Feste der eee Zirich 
1937, III, p. 157 ff. 
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21; Mbh. 14, 42, 60) are in sequences of. any order and composition, kept 
together, the poets being, as a rule, averse to deviating too much from 
common usage: BhG. 16, 18 ahamkdram balam darpam | kimam krodham 
ca ...; Mbh. 14, 42, 13 “hands” and ‘‘feet” are separated, but two al- 
aitsrative and isosyllabic terms closely connected: iad payur wpasthas 
ca | hastau vag . 
Very illustrative are in a great variety of texts such sequences of nouns, 
epithets or qualifications as e. g. SvU. 5, 19 niskalam niskriyam santam | 
niravadyam niraitjanam; BhG. 5, 7 yogayukto visuddhdtma { vijitatma 
jitendriyah “‘disciplined in discipline, with purified self, self-subdued, with 
senses overcome”: b and ¢ are connected by alliteration, ¢ and d by 
paronomasia; Manu 2, 179 dydtam ca janavddam ca | parivadam tathanrtam ; 
3, 7 hinakriyam nispurusam | nihchando LOSER OEM 227 bhaksyam 
bhojyam ca vividham | miléni ca phalant ca; 225 ... tilah | srstir mrstir 
dvijas cagryah ... “... same grains, ideality, the preparation of 
food, diatinmaished Brahsanns 
Very often indeed —but, ae course, by no means slwaye— a series of 
coordinated entities is arranged in such a way as to form assonant pairs 
or groups: BhG. 9, 26 pattram puspam phalam toyam ; 16, 21 kaémah krodhas 
tatha lobhah (ef. st. 12; 18; 18, 53; Manu 2, 178 ete.); Manu 3, 148. mata- 
maham, matulam ca svasriyam ... and in these genres of literature too. 
our natural inclination to connect opposites or related ideas and the very 
structure of Sanskrit often help to achieve this effect: BhG. 10, 4 buddhir 
jhinam asammohah | ksama satyam damah samah | sukham dukkham bhavo 
’bhavo | bhayam cdbhayam eva ca, dama- “control, self-command” and 
gama- “peace” being, like sukham duhkham “pleasure and pain” (cf. 13, 6) 
frequent phrases (cf. also 18, 42), not to speak of combinations such as 
bhayam abhayam (cf. 13, 7); 18, 30 pravritim ca nivrttim ca | karyakarye 
bhayadbhaye ... “activity and. cessation from it, things to be:done and 
not to be done, danger and security ...”; 42 .... jtdnam vijidnam asti- 
kyam...; Manu 3, 8...na roginim | nalomi kann natilomiie ca. 
It may indeed be ead that a casual occurrence of alliteration; homoio- 
teleuton, assonance, isosyllabism etc. in the rather frequent enumerations 
and series of similar words found in these epic texts and other compositions 
of this kind is normal. Cf. BhG. 13, 6 sukham duhkham after icchd dvesah 
(opposites) and before samghdatas cetand dhrtih ; 7 amanitvam adambhitvam 
(closely related) before ahimsd ksdntur adrjavam ete.; 16, 1 ff. dénam damag 
ca yajnas ca among 23 other qualities; Mbh. 14, 36, 12 we find, in a series 
of about 30 qualities, sammoho ’jidnam atydgah in the 1st pida, karmandm 
avinirnayah in the 2nd, svapnah stambho ... in the 3rd, asmrtis cavipakas 
ca in the 5th, akrte krtamanitvam | ajfidne jhanamanitad in the 9th and 
10th; in 20 ativddo ’titiksd ca open a series of 5 nouns the other components. 
of which have 3, 5, and 6 syllables respectively. Similar accumulation: 
~BhG. 18, 30 (pairs of opposites) pravrttim ca nivritim ca | karydkarye 
bhayabhaye | bandham moksam ca.... “activity and cessation from it, 
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what is to be done and not to.be done, danger and security, poe 
and release . 

In the seractate of shorter eiitgnerstious alliteration (BhG. 9, 26; all. 
and isosyHabism 4, 34), homoioteleuton (BhG. 10, 4;'18, 28 the former 
containing some pairs of opposites which, being kept together, carry this 
‘figure’ with them, the latter running as follows: -ah -ah -ah } -o -o -ah | -i 
-~), and often also Behaghel’s ‘rule’ (BhG. 11, 39 vaéyur yamo ’gnir | va- 
runah sasankah | prajdpatis tvam prapitamahas ca; Mbh. 14, 18, 15; 19, 
20; 48, 3; ef. also 28, 23; 35, 13; 48,.5; cf. 11, 34; 18, 18 a; Mbh. 14, 31, 
2.a; 35, 41 I; with all. 31, 1 praharsah pritir dnandah ; 43, 14; cf. also 17, 
23 sa nirtiisma nirucchvaso | nihésriko hatacetanah “he devoid of heat, devoid — 
of breath, devoid of well-being, bereft of sense’; 19, 10 agandham arasa- 
sparsam | asabdam aparigraham | aripam anabhijieyam) play a part. 
Sometimes a.more complicated arrangement is found, e. g. the above 
BhG. 5, 7; ef. 11, 10 f. 

That sick devices of assonance were 5 muoh.f in vogue among those poets 
who strained after euphonious or sonorous effects is too well known to 
need illustrating. But also in composing prayers, eulogies,.and other 
religious texts — intended to be sung or recited the preference for assonance, 
rhyme and alliteration often was one of the main factors determining the. 
order of words. The style of many parts of this genre of literature will be 
sufficiently exemplified by a passage chosen at random from a nimastotra . 
or “praise of (divine) names” in honour of Siva occurring in the great epic: 
Mbh. 12, 284, 96 ff. namah ... vibhisandya bhismaya bhimavratadhardya 
ca ||... | namo vrsdya vrsydya govrsdya vrsdya ca | katamkatdya dandaya 
namah pacapaciya ca |] namah sarvavaristhdya vardya varaddya ca... || 
namo raktaviraktdya bhavandydksamaline | sambhinndya vibhinndya 
chayadydtopandya ca || aghoraghorariipaya ghoraghoratardya ca | namah 
sivdya Sdntiya namah sdntatamdya ca |] ... namo yajitdya yajine hutdiya 
prahutiya ca, ete. ‘adoration to thee who art dreadful, horrible, and who 
art an observer of dreadful vows and practices, ... adoration to thee who 
makest rain, who helpest the cause of righteousness, who appearest in 
the form of the bull Nandin, and who art dharma. .”’ 7) 

It is no great surprise to see that this device found its way also into the 
mantras. of the Veda: GobhGS. 2, 7, 12 virasiir jivastr jivapatni (ab: 
-stir, b c: jiva-) “the mother of a hero, the mother of living children, the 
wife of a living (husband)’’; Kaus..70, 1 prajam pasims tejo rayim asmasu 
dhehi; 76, 27 prajam pasin.dirgham dyus ca dhattim; AgvSS. 3, 10, 8 
prajam pustim rayim asmasu dhehi “give us offspring, a wallenpuriehed 
condition, property”; RV. 8, 59, 7 p. p. bhitim a, dhattém ; AV. 8, 17,.11 
gam asvam purusam pasum “cow, horse, man, beast” (but the corresponding 
line TA. 6, 5, 3g. a. p. jagat forms a climax); AV. 16, 1, 2f. rujan parirujan 
mrnan pramrnan |{ mroko manoha khano nirdéha dtmadisis tanidisih 


7). In translating the second line we followed the commentator Nilakantha. 
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“breaking, breaking from all.sides, killing, slaughtering, dimming, mind- 
slaying, digging, out-burning, self-spoiling, body-spoiling”’. In an enum- 
eration of 14 entities tapah and tejak, dhrtih and dharmah are placed 
side by side, just like vdk and manah, dtma& and brahma: SMB. 2, 4, 5. 

That lines of this character were recited already in prehistoric times 
may appear from a comparison with Avestan: Yt. 10, 15 avi arazahi 
savaht, avi fradadafsu iat i avi vouru.barasti, vouru.jarasti, avi imat 
karSvara yat yvaniratem ... “in the western region and in the eastern, 
in the south-east region and in the south-west, in the north-west region 
and in the north-east, in the central region which ...”: here enumerating 
in the geographical order results in a balanced and assonant structure. 
A. similar harmony of sense and outward phenomena seems to exist in 
the rather obscure passage Yt. 5, 95... nivayaka nipasnaka apa.skaraka 
apa.yraosaka ‘frightening, envious, scornful, slanderous (?)”. Cf. also, e. g. 
10, 30. Similar enumerations’ may be noticed in the medieval poems of 
the West: Chrétien de Troyes, Er. 1334 mout is mout : a che et mout 
biaus. , 
Special attention may therefore be drawn to the enumeration: occurring 
in the at least in part very ancient and» ‘popular’ sores o the Athar- 
-vaveda, 

Many spells, formulas, prayers, incantations, iniythioal narratives of 
various peoples contain more or less extended enumerations. Such ‘lists’ 
which sometimes appear to be out of place to a modern mind, must not 
be omitted in reciting, for to make changes in texts of this description is 

to destroy their efficacy. Names of gods and divine powers are quite 
naturally among those which are most frequent. In medieval European 
incantations Jesus, the angels, archangels, saints, apostles and evangelists _ 
were often invoked or merely enumerated §), in ancient Assyria and 
Babylon the authors of comparable texts went through lists of divinities 
which seldom occur in other documents °). The Indian priests and. magi- 
cians put together the names of Indra and Agni, of the Adityas and the 
Rudras (AthV. 6 , 3, 10); of Aryaman, Piisan, and Brhaspati (28, 12), 
of Indra, Mitra, aad Varuna (6, 85, 2). In an ancient Roman.-invocation 
(Liv. 8, 9, 6) the opening words are: Jane, Jupiter, Mars pater, Quirine, 
Bellona, Lares, divi Novensiles, di Indigetes, dwi .... The so-called 
‘“Herrechnen” or “‘magisch umsichtige Aufzéhlung” was, in India and 
elsewhere, a well-known practice 1°). The names of the divine powers 
possessing great power or representing important natural phenomena or 
collections of ideas, essentially add to. the efficacy of the text. Names of 
diseases, ailments, demons, evil spirits or malignant powers, like those 


8). See eg, ie E. Schénbach, in Analecta Graeciensia, Graz. 1893, p- 32; H. B. 
Schindler, Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters, 1858, p. 111. 

®) G.Contenau, La magie chez les Assyriens et les Babyloniens, Paris 1947, p. 142. 

10) F. Obrt, in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, Vil, 1588. 
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of-remedies ‘and other beneficial substances, have.to be rehearsed in order 
to enable the practitioner'to apply the formula under all circumstances. 
. The outward form of these enumerations is, again, a more! or less con-. 
sistent’ balanced structure: or ‘parallelism’..In AV. 2, 33, 1-6 the-places 
in the human body which may be occupied by the ‘linens called yaksma, 
i. e. in all probability, ‘consumption; are circumstantially enumerated: 
aksibhydim ‘te nasikdbhyam | karnabhyam chubukad. adhi | yaksmam Ssir- 
sanyam mastiskaj | jihvdya: vi vrhami te “forth from-your eyes, nostrils, 
ears, chin, brain; tongue, I tear ‘away for you the yaksma of the head”; 
in st. 2.a similar group of other parts of the body is collected in connection 
with ‘the yakgsma to be ejected from the arms, etc. Each second half of 
the stanzas 1-6 (which with variations correspond’ to most of RV. 10, 
‘163 and Apast. MP. 1, 17, 1 ff.) begins with yaksma and ends in vi vrhdmi 
“T-tear away’ preceded by the name of the part: of the body concerned. 
After mentioning about 40 limbs and organs the author, however, proceeds 
to a recapitulation which serves as an-introduction to the final and pre- 
tended complete ejection of the yakgma which is now regarded as residing 
‘in the covering of the whole of the human body, the skin: azge-arge lomnt- 
—-lomni-| yas te parvani-parvani | yaksmam twacasyam te vayam kasyapasya | 
vibarhena visvaticam vi vrhamasi. The structure of the latter half of this 
stanza is different, broader (vayam, Kagyapa’s ejector forms an instance 
of paronomasia with the -verb, and visvaiicam “all-pervading, general’’) 
and in harmony with the concluding character of the thought expressed. 
AV. 8, 7, according to the commentator, is a spell for restoration to 
health and for bestowing longevity, “the divinities to whom it is addressed 
‘are the herbs mentioned in the mantras” (i. e. the component parts of the 
texts serving as sacral formulas) 14). The Kaugikasiitra and Kesava, 
commenting on the proper use of this text, say that it was used in a remed- 
‘ial rite against yaksma, “together with a gilt and lacquered amulet of 
-splinters from ten kinds of trees”, no doubt the plants mentioned in the 
‘text. Yaksma being a rather: vague but comprehensive term for “an 
anonymous collection of malignant forces which causes the ailing person 
to languish” !*), the full treasury of healing forces in the vegetable kingdom 
is invoked to destroy it. “The gathering together of all plants and herbs 
existing on earth by the enumeration and description of their charac- 
teristics and forms’, Zimmer appositely observes !%), “is one of the Leit- 
motifs of the hymn’. The syntactic form in which these enumerations 
are moulded is, in general, the asyndeton, modified by some more or less 
‘rudimentary cases of balanced .binary structure, alliteration,. homoio- 
teleuton ete.: ef. st. 1 ya babhravo yas ca sukra | rohinir uta prénayah | 


11) This text has recently been discussed by H. R. Zimmer, Hindu Medicine, 
Baltimore 1948, p. 10 ff. 
12) Zimmer, o.c., p. 16. 
13) Zimmer, le. 
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asiknih krsnaé osadhith ‘the brown and the white, the red and the spotted, 
the swarthy, the. black herbs’’;.4; 20; 27 puspavatth prasimatih | phalinir ~ 
aphala uta, —In.a remedial rite, apparently for stopping the flow of blood 
-aseries of stanzas (AV. 1,:17) is used, the second of which runs as follows: 
tisthavare tistha para |.uta tvam tistha, madhyame | kanisthika ca tisthati | 
tisthad id dhamanir mahi “stop, lower one! stop, upper one! and do you 
Stop, midmost. one! if the: smallest stops, shall. stop: the great. tubular 
vessel”: the poet refers to the tubes and vessels of the body which should - 
be. stopped (notice the ‘repeated tistha “stop”; the grouping “‘lowest, 
uppermost, midmost’’—a precursor. of the favourite classification of later 
:‘times —, etc.) AV. 6, 93 invokes. the Maruts, Agni-and-Soma, Varuna — 
and other gods for protection against: a number.of evil powers. a list of 
which is given in the first stanza; 5,'5,:5 a number of plants is mentioned 
‘from which a healing herb; the laiksa,.is said to have. arisen; 6, 125, 2 and 
3 other residences and forms of power are enumerated in connection with 
the war-chariot.. The outward forms of these lists, which are different, 
.will be studied further. on. Residences of sin or guilt are mentioned 6, 116, 
3: yadidam matur yadi va pitur nah'} part bhrdtuh putrac cetasa.ena dgan 
“Sf from mother or if from our father, forth from brother, from son,-from 
- thought this sin has come . .....”’, asyndeton and in part anaphorical. 2, 10, 
-1 constitutes the beginning of a text which was recited for release from 
various evils: the outward form of the list of evil powers which it contains 
is worth mentioning: ksetriyat ted nirrlyd jamisamsad | druho muttcami 
-varunasya pasat | “from ksetriya, from perdition, from imprecation of 
‘sisters, from hatred I release you, from V.’s fetter’’, in the next pada the 
.construction changes: andgasam brahmand tva krnomi “free from guilt I 
make you by my brahman’’. Now,.b ¢ are also found elsewhere (e. g. TBr. 
2, 5; 6, 1 be) in the beginning of spells to be recited for recovery from an 
illness ; according to the Kausgikastitra 26, 1 n. it belongs to the spells used 
in rites for the annihilation of takman; the commentary — which is, to be 
-sure, of little importance 4) —holds it to be intended against. ksetriya 1) 
alone; if so the form would, in this enumeration, have had influence upon 
_the subject-matter. - 
Other instances are AV: 5, 23, 1 a-c (= 6, 94, 3 a- a ote me dyinaprthivi f 
ota devi sarasvati | otau me indras caignis ca ; 6, 3, 1 patam na indrapisana | 
aditih pantu marutah ;.89, 3 mahyam ted mitrévarunau | mahyam devi 
- sarasvati | mahyam tva madhyam bhimyd | ubhdv antau samasyatam ; cf. 
. 6, 132 constituting a set of 5 stanzas which are identical with the exception 
-of the names of the divinities; cf. also such cases as 5, 9, 1-6; 30, 12; 6, 20, 
2 which are commented upon in another section of this book. 5, 23,.11 ff. 

some categories of worms, against which the spell is directed are said to 


14) See W. D. Whitney, in the. Festschrift-Roth, 1893, p. 89 ff. 
%) “The disease may have been of the scrofulous or syphilitic order's M, Bloom- 
field, Atharvaveda, p. 60. 
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_ be killed: anaphora, chiasmus (11), asyndeton of similar compounds (11d 
hatabhrata hatasvasa), the simplex-compound figure (12 I hatdso asya 
vesaso | hatisah parivesasah) etc. In 5, 25, 3 ete. a.number of deities is 
invoked to perform deeds which are expected to lead to the same result: 
parallel utterances with anaphora, responsio, instances of Behaghel’s 
‘rule’, distribution of paired names over two successive pidas ete.: gar- 
bham dhehi sinivali | garbham dhehi sarasvati “place the embryo, O S., p. 
the e., O §.”. Elsewhere a complex conception is first analysed and after- 
wards represented as a whole: 1, 15, 4 ye sarpisah samsravanti | ksirasya 
codakasya ca | tebhir me sarvaih samsrdvair ‘the portion of butter. which 
flows together, and of water and of milk, with all those confluences ...”: 
the thought expressed covers 3 padas; cf. 5, 4, 10; 23, 5; ef. 30, 13; 6, 86, 1. 
Mention may finally be made of RV. 4, 25, 8 pare ’vare madhyamdasah 
“those who are for, who are near, and those who are in the middle’ which 
preludes to the well-known tripartite expressions ddimadhydnta-, kani- 
sthamadyottama- etc. in later times; cf. also ChU. 6, 5, 1 yah sthavisthah . .., 
yo madhyamah ..., yo "nisthah; SASS. 14, 72, 1 jyestha-, madhyama-, 
kanistha- and especially RV. 1, 24, 15 ud uttamam varuna pasam asmad | 
avadhamam vi madhyamam srathdya. In RY. 4, 25 we also find, 8 ydnto 
*vasitdsah “those who travel and those who have put up somewhere’, 6 
na... dpir na sakha na jamih and similar “énumérations de caractére 
amplificatoire”’ 1), 
Instances of enumeration are not limited to the above. In AV. 1, 20, 
led = 5, 3, 6cd etc. different subjects are connected with the same. pre- 
dicate: ma no vidad abhibhd mo asastir | ma no vidad vrjind dvesya ya. CE. 
also 1, 23, 3;-6, 100, 1; 103, 1; 108, 3 yam medhém rbhavo vidur | y. m. 
asura v., likewise parallelism in the expression and repetition of words 
as a reflection of parallel actions, whether they are actually stated or only 
of mental existence 17), Enumeration combining, not only with symmetry, 
but also with paronomasia: AV. 6, 56, 3 sam te hanmi data datah | sam u te 
hanvaé hand’). An accumulation of adjectives, invocations, ete. can 
occasion repetitions —AV. 6, 14, 1 asthisramsam paruhsramsam—as well 
as identifications of the type AV. 5, 5, 1 rdtrt maid nabhah pita ; 5, 4, Yab. 
Finally, such structures as AV. 1, 6, 4 may briefly be discussed: sam 
no apo dhanvanyah | sam u santv antipyah | gam nah khanitrima apah | sam 
u yah kumbha abhytah | sivd nah santu varsikih ; the last pida, which is 
characterized by variation, occurs only here; the other pidas may be 
compared to 19, 2, 1 and 2 where the enumeration is still more extended. 
Cf. also TA. 6, 4, 1; AV. 1, 6, 4a; KS. 2, 1a etc. the schemas beginning 
with gam te, gam nah, sam u are very frequent. AV. 19, 2 was used in 


8) LL, Renou, Etudes védiques et pininéennes, I, Paris 1953, p. 68. 

17). See Matthews, The night chant, a Navaho ceremony, Mem. Am. Mus, of 
Nat. Hist. VIT (1902), p. 282 f. : 

18) Of. Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p, 323. 
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addressing waters brought from streams and other sources for a ceremony 
of appeasement (santi) 1°); all sorts of water known to the author are 
enumerated with anxious carefulness: ‘all waters of whatever origin’ 
would have been a logical equivalent, but the mind of speaker and hearer 
would not have been satisfied by this formulation. AV. 2, 31, 5 is directed 
against the worms ”°): ‘‘the worms which are in the mountains, in the 
woods, in the herbs, in the cattle, in the waters, which have entered our- 
selves. ..”’. 


1) Cf. Whitney- Lanman, p. 899, for 1, 6 see ibidem, p. 4 ff. _ 
20) “‘...the greatest variety of diseases are regarded in the naive view of folk- 
ieainition as due to the presence of worms”, Bloomfield, Atharvaveda, p. 61. 


XXIV 
‘PROPER NAMES. 


In this connection proper names must be considered too. As is: well 
_known, a name ig for ‘primitive man’ no label; no mere specification, but 
as zion the person himself as are his body and its limbs and organs. A 
name is “an actuality expressed in a word”’ 4), “deckt sich mit dem Wesen 
und ist die Offenbarung des Wesens” *), is part of the complete man. Name 
and essence of the bearer of the name are at least closely connected 4); 
the former, being a component of the complete personality, may at any 
monient be felt to be pregnant with the full significance of the latter 4). 
Among the Indians and many other peoples the idea expressed by the 
Skt. adjective yatharthandman- “‘with an appropriate name” is widespread: 
a famous king of Magadha was called Paramtapa “true to the sense : 
“vexing (his) enemies” ”, Kal. Kum. 6, 21 (paramtapo nama yathar- 
thanimé).In popular and mythopoeic thought the name is also a force 
within a person or object propelling them to a certain activity. Hence: 
the widely distributed belief that. there is a close relation between name 
and origin or character, between name and normal or supranormal bodily 
or mental faculties *). The physician Susruta, in order to explain why 
the malignant and poisonous spiders are called as they are, to wit ldta-, 
tells the story that they came into existence upon grass which was freshly 
cut (lana-) by Vasistha, after it had been moistened by this saint’s per- 
spiration, while he was glowing with wrath *). To get rid of troublesome 
ants the use of a ladle of badhaka wood is valuable, the name of this mater- 
ial meaning “repelling” ’). The lord of the deceased is commonly regarded 


1) G. van der Leeuw, Religion in essence and manifestation, London 1938, p. 147. 

2) W. Schulze, Kuhn’s Zs. 40 (1907), p. 411, n. 1. 

5) See e.g. K. Birket-Smith, Geschichte der Kultur, Ziirich 1946, p. 333 f.; G. A. 
Reichard, in F, Boas, General Anthropology, Boston 1938, p. 450 f.; L. Lévy-Bruhl, — 
Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures®, p. 45 ff.; R. Thurnwald, Des 
Menschengeistes Erwachen, Wachsen und Irren, Berlin 1951, p. 149 f. 

4) H. and H. A. Frankfort, Before philosophy, Harmondsworth 1949, p. 21. 

5) For the name of the plant apAimarga see e.g. H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, 
Berlin 1879, p. 66; V. Henry, La magie dans I’Inde antique, p. 181; H. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda’, p. 327; 489; p. 513 n.; A. B. Keith, The religion and philo- 
sophy of the Veda and Upanishads, p. 265. 

8) H.R. Zimmer, Hindu medicine, Baltimore 1948, p. 103 £. Now see also my 
article ‘The etymologies in the ancient Indian brahmanas’, Lingua 5 (1955), p. 61 ff. 

7) Ina comparable way the Christian saint Rosa was invoked by people suffering 
from dandruff which, in Dutch, is called revs. For other such instances see e.g. 
K. Nyrop and H. Gaidoz, in the Melusine, vol. 4 and 5 (1888-1891). 
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as the “restrainer’’ (Yama) or the god “who brings to an end”, (Kridnia). 
The lunar. asterism Rohini was believed to exert a favourable influence 
on growth (roha-, see ApSS..5,:3, 5). Hence also the conviction that to 
know a. person’s name means to have power over the bearer; cf. AthV. 
7,12, 2, which was used in. a rite for being successful in the assembly 
(sabha): vidma te sabhe ndma. When name and object named. are one 
and the:same or. when they are intimately. connected. an entity.can also 
bear more names than one, because it may have many aspects, because 
its essence and character are not covered by a single designation. Hence 
the accumulation. of.names and epithets: in prayers and. magic formulas 
to be on the safe side, and the conviction expressed by the SatBr..6, 1, 3, 
9 : that by one name one drives mics evil,: Py. a pee of names one 
drives it away time after time §). ae : 

‘To possess :a similar name means to iio rane identical. with: eriothoe 
baie. The namebeing an object-of individuality. and of. power, ; close 
relationship. or similarity. of character, appearance. or. activity.is very — 
naturally expressed by partly identical appellations. Demons of various 
kinds, though usually conceived, as forming an indefinite crowd, are 
sometimes regarded as living and acting in pairs. Whereas, . for instance, — 
an anonymous pair. of kimidins is. mentioned in. the Rgveda (7, 104,23; 
‘10, 87, 24), the Atharvaveda (2, :24) gives, in two sequences of 4 verses, 
which are for the rest identical,. four pairs of masculine and four single 
feminine names. Now, these names are serabhaka- and serabha-, sevrdhaka- 
and. gevrdha-, mroka- and anumroka-, sarpa- and. anusarpa- respectively, 
‘and, in.addition to these, jurni, upabdi-,. arjuni, bharaji®); May. we, by 
the way, conclude from these lists that the.female kimidins were regarded 
as possessing a more distinct personality. than their male partners, -or, | 
rather, that the male demons.were, in:contradistinction to the females, 

_ thought of as twins (see further on) or.closely .related' pairs? AV. 3, 9, 1 
karsapha- and vigapha-,; probably two, or two classes of, disease-producing 
demons; 4,:15,.15 khanvakha and khaimakha, according to the commentary 
names for kinds of she-frogs (or perhaps for other rain demons); 6, 16 is a 
rather obscure composition addressed to a number of powers called alasala, 
‘sildnjala, nilagalasala (perhaps. demons or divinities residing in plants, 
as the accompanying rite requires the use of a palate: plant); in st. 1 
even dbayu- and andbayu- seem to be a pair of names: “a. and non-d.” (if 
wheel understand them in this way); 5, 13, 5 and 6 beds. and taimata-, 

7 dligt and viligi may be regarded as snake-demons, the text being brought 
into connection with a, ceremony for healing poisoned wounds (Kaué. 29, 
1- 14); the much discussed bahaee") a tastuva- in st. 10 and 11 may perhaps 


8) Compare, ina Latin carmen intended t toc cure a > horse netics si Fregnennive 
incantaveris. (Pelagonius 19)... ... ; 

8) Cf. Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 64 and ihe sencituge ‘of the Paippalada, text. 

10) Now see also my short note in H. Wagenvoort, Roman dynamism, Oxford 
1947, p. 8, n. 2; M..Mayrhofer, Kurzgef. etymol.. Wtb. des: Altind., p. 494 f.. 
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be put on a par; in 8, 6, 2 we come across paldla- and anupaldla- (for anu- 
see further on), which may be interpreted as “straw’? and ‘‘after-straw” 
respectively, but in this text seem to be names of evil beings; in a similar 
way 10: ye salah parinrtyanti sayam ...] kustila ye.ca kuksilah | kakubhah 
karumah srimah the first of which means “granaries”, the second .“‘paun- 
chy’, the third “lofty” ™); in st. 11 the kukundhah and kuktrabhah (in 
Paipp. kakundhas kartirabhah) are added to the above. In an enumeration 
of the powers to be invoked for the sake of successful conception Sinivalt 
and Sarasvati, who are both engaged in “‘placing” the embryo, are men- 
tioned in the same (strictly parallel) pair of pidas (5, 25, 3). In 7, 12, 1 
sabha and. samiti- “assembly” and “gathering” are called the two daugh- 
ters of Prajapati}*), The name diti- which is 5 times found in the AthV. 
is always accompanied by the more frequent aditi-; in the RV. it occurs 
twice with aditi-, once alone 1%): the shorter name has repeatedly, and to 
all appearance correctly, been regarded as merely an antithesis to. Aditi, 
formed from the latter to express a positive sense, as sura- ‘‘god”’ developed 
from asura- 1*). 

- As already appears from the last instance, some names of “higher div- 
inities’’, which, as a rule, are formed differently, show the same feature: 
‘Yama and his sister Yami, the former being. the Avestan Yima, and 
conveying the sense of “twin”; the daughter of Savitar or Sarya is Siryd, 
etc. Apart from such cases as Dhdtar and Vidhdtar, ‘‘the establisher’’ and 
“the disposer” 5); Upendra = Visnu beside Indra. We find. many other 
mythological figures the names of which rhyme, alliterate or derive from 
the same stem: the daityas and danavas, children of the sisters Diti and 
-Danu, are very often mentioned together; Vala and Vrtra are. the two 
demons conquered by Indra (Indra valavrtrahan-) ; in post-Vedic liter- 
ature they are regarded as brothers; Kumbha and Nikumbha; Puloman 
and Asiloman; Ndraka and Kdlaka'*); Sunda and Nisunda or Upa- 
sunda 1"); Vinda and Anuvinda, anu- meaning ‘‘(born) after’; Anuhrada, 
‘Hrdda, Prahrada and Samhrdda are the four sons of Hiranyakasipu, 


11) The commentary holds kus. to mean kusiilakrtayas, kuks.: brhatkukgayas, 
and the third word: arjunavrksavad bhayamkaradkrtayas. For the last words it has 
kharumah grumdh; in the Paipp. text the dine runs as follows: kusilaya$ ca kuksula 
kakubha svarasdé sumd. : : 

12) They are even duhitarau pai viaans; the ‘names’ and the adjective beginning 
with the same sound. ; 

18) See also A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strassburg 1897, p. 123. 

14) “See Max Miiller, in the Sacred Books of the East’ 32, p. 356; A. Bergaigne, 
Religion védique ITI, p. 97; Macdonell, 0.c.; Keith, 0.c., p. 218, and a treatise -(on 
the relations between power ene divine beings i in the Veda) by myself which is to be 
published elsewhere. 

15) TI refer to Macdonell, o.c. p. 115. TOY are mentioned in the same. context 
AthV. 3, 10, 10; 5, 3, 9. 

2 See J. Gonda, Agastyaparwa, The ia 1933-1936, p. 179. 

*) See E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, Strassburg 1915, p. 199 f. 
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mentioned, in this order, in some puranas 18); Visvaci and Ghrtdci ; the 
sisters Ambiké and Ambdlika and so on. The frequent use of such com- 
binations of names is in many passages in a great variety of literary works 
a device of assonance: Mbh. 3, 55, 11 dharmatmanam mahdimanam dattya- 
danavamardanam. 

The same phenomenon also occurs in the mythology of other epics 19); 
in the Avesta we come across two birds, Amru and Camru; in Norse 
mythology two dogs, Ruska and Luska; in Greek we find Koidy te Koidy 
té...] Ociay te “Peiay te (like the Sanskrit visvdci ca ghriaci ca) ; Anayéon 
te xal Evayden; ITovduvdn te xai Abtovén (Hes. Theog. 135; 257; 258); 
the angels of the Hebrews are called Malchidael, Asmodel etc. 

The wide distribution of this phenomenon, while illustrating the fre- 
quency and the almost universal character of alliteration, homoioteleuton, 
and paronomasia, gives ample evidence of the importance of similarity 
of sound in-the sacral terminology of various peoples. That, in India and 
elsewhere, part of the names concerned stand for more or less ‘unreal’ 
beings, for ‘doubles’ and ‘complementary divinities’ is in this connection 
a matter of indifference. The very fact that an antithesis, double or com- 

plement, is given a rhyming or alliterating name shows. the influence 
exerted by the various kinds of partial homophony over human thought 
and human speech *), | 

Yet the phenomenon is not limited to the language of agi and religion, 
of epics and traditions. It is, on the contrary, usual in many countries to 
emphasize the close relationship of, and the real. or supposed resemblance 
between brothers or sisters, especially when they are twins, not only by 
dressing them in the same way, but also by giving them similar rhyming 
or alliterating- names. In modern Dutch families a pair of twin sisters is 
in the domestic circle called, e. g. Nini and Rini; a brother and sister, of 
‘the Christian names Cornelis and Gezina, are called. Keesje and Geesje ; 
another brother and sister Keesje and Koosje; two sisters Saartje and 
Sientje. An engaged couple, before their engagement going under the 
names of Dirk or Dick and Wicky; was conceived as the ‘dualité-unité’ 
Dicky and Wicky. In popular songs, titles of books etc. the same tendency 
often manifests itself: Louis and Louisje (street-song), Tilly and Willy 
(two girl-friends, in an advertisement), Bert and Bram (title of a. book), 
etc. In Malay historical romances we come across the friends Lekir and 
Lekiu; in the Javanese Calon Arang #4) the four pupils of a witch are _ 

‘ealled Léndé, Larung, Guyang, Gandi; in the Babad Tanah Djawi, p. 214 
(220) *#) two brothers, both of them being headman in the same village, 

18). Seo og. W. Kirfel, Das Purana paficalakgana, Bonn 1927, p. 165. 

9) H. Giintert, Von der Sprache der Gétter und Geister, Halle 1921, p. .67 f. 
has collected a numberof. instances. 

*0) The Christian Saint List owed his very existence to his being a » rhyme to 
Christ (see Schénbach, o.c. p. 41). 

-41) See Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 82, (1926), p. 121. 

#2) The Hague, 1941. baw Shee ae audi 
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go by the. names of Sara-Denta and Sari-Denti; three. Buginese execu- 
tioners®*): Muhalike, Mukatile, Mutaine; four relatives. in a Yami legend 
(Botel Tobago island) 4): Sjapunmuakal, Sjamanmaiaio, Sjamanrivu, — 
Sjamandjagalit, etc. etc..2). In Roman history or tradition Romulus and 
Remus, Gaius and Gaia are well-known couples, in Greek Hippias and 
Hipparchus, Bovonis and :-Xevonis (the two girls in the Iliad, A.182-and 
184);in French Basanz and Basilies ; Florient and Florette; in the Muslim 
Hassan and Husain etc. The same predilection for partial homophony 
is found in India: in the AitBr. 7,15,.7 tasya ha trayah putra dsuh : Sunah- 
puchah Sunaksepah Sunolaigila iti » Bhima’s children, Mbh., 3, 53, 9, 
were named after the rsi Damana:.damayantim damam ddntam damanam 
ca suvarcasam, the names forming a double’ pada rich in alliteration and 
assonance; the three. daughters of the king of Kasi: Mbh. 1,.102, 64f.... / 
anujajiie tada jyesthim..ambam kasipateh sutam |. ambikdmbdlike bharye 
pradad bhratre..... The Kuru warrior Satéyus is always. mentioned. to- 
gether with Srutayus and: their names may easily assume the form of a 
balanced. binary structure. filling up. a. quarter of.a Sloka,..... ca... ca: 
emphasizing the complementary. character.of the two components. of the 
unity: satdyus ca srutdyus ca; 9, 2,19 srutdyus cdcyutdyus ca | satéyus capi 
viryavan are among: the slain; Nala and Damayanti’s children, 3, 57,.46 
indrasenam sutam capi | indrasendém ca kanyakam and 60, 23 i-dm ca tam 
kanyam |-i-am-ca balakam (notice the balanced structures); apart. from 
Diviratha and Reika, Bhumanyu’s sons were (1, 94,.24).suhotras ca suhotd 
ca | suhavis sujayas tatha, the first of them marrying Suvarna. The sister 
of Rukmin.(Krgna’s wife) was Rukmini ; Virdta’s children. were Sankha, 
Uttaraiand Uttara ; Yayati’s sons were Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and 
‘Paru: Mbh. 1, 75, 35 devaydnyam ajdyetam | yadus turvasur eva.ca | dru-- 
hyus canus ca pirus ca Sarmisthaydm.ca jajiire. Dirghatamas’. sons, the 
eponymous heroes of five adjacent. countries were argo vangah kalingad 
ca-| pundrah.suhmas ca... (1,.104,:53) **). The puranic genealogies, the 
inscriptions and other. more or. less historical: documents also; give many 
instances: Matsya Pur. 46, 27 tantipdlas ca tantis ca nandanasya sulav 
ubhau ; 47,15 ££. rukminit janaydmasa putran ... | cérudesnam rane siram | 
pradyumnam ca mahabalam:| sucdrum bliadracdtin, ca} sudesnam bhadram 
eva.ca | parasum caruguptam ca | cérubhadram ca cérukam || céruhdsam 
kanistham ca | kanyam carumatim tatha *’); BaPur. 2, 71, 249 f. and: VaPur. 
96, 241. enumerate the: children of Jimbavati: bhadras ca bhadraguptas 
ca-| bhadravindas tathaiva. ca a bhadrabahus ca es | rane ta 

23) Indjilai, 16 Br. 

24) E. Asai,.A study of the Yami. intcctaaat Thesis. Leyden 1936,. p. “63. 
- 35). Other Indonesian instances are discussed by B. J. Bijleveld, Pala oe posi Sale 
in het Maleisch, Javaansch en Soendaasch, Thesis Utrecht 1948, p.. 111 ff.. 

*):. For particulars see §..Sérensen, An Index to the names of the Mahabharata, 

Londen 1904, p. 198. Pho 98 

*7).: The text is quoted. after Kirfel, Purana Pate: ee 2477 f 7 this meek Thany 
other instances may be found. ff se oo coal 
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tathd, adding ‘that: samgrémajie ca satajit | tathaiva ca sahasrajit are the 
sons of Sudevi and Visvaksena, that vrko urkdsvo orkajid | vrjiné ca varan- 
gana are among the children of another woman, and so on,: and so on. 
The authors of tales and romances borrowed this method of name giving 
from actual life: Dandin, Dke. p. 216 three brothers:  sphitasdradhanah 
sodaryd. dhanakadhdnyakadhanyakakhyah; p. 107 .two- sisters: kama- 
maijaryah svasié yaviyasi rdgamaitjari nama; Vetalap. .ed.. Uhle four 
brothers: Haridatta, Somadatta, Yajiadatta, Btalinndare °8)5 in Kathas. 
ch. 2 Varsa and Upavarsa (brothers) **). : 
Names often have a ‘genealogical’ signification, that i is to say: in fonnise 
the names of new-born children elements are taken from the: names of 
the forefathers, usually from that of the father. The relation of the borrow- 
ed part and the new-is pretty well the same as that between family and 
Christian names in our modern Western system of name. giving *°). Thus, 
Gandhadatta’s son is, inthe Vetalap. ed.’ Emeneau, Dhanadatta ; Vasu- 
datta’s daughter is Vasumati; Upavarsa’s daughter. is (Kathas..4,. 4) 
Upakosa ;Govindadatta’s sons were Devadatia and Somadatta (his wife 
was called Agnidatté ; ibid; ch..7, 51 and 108); Pratapamukuta’s son was 
‘Vajramukuta (75, 61; 62); Dharmadatia’s daughter Vasudatté (she was 
given in marriage to Samudradatia ;'78, 48 f.); Viravara’s son-was Satya- 
vara, his daughter Viravati.(79, 8 f.); and so on. In the Mahabh., 13, 2, 
38 king Oghavat is father of a son Oghavatha and a: daughter Oghavati 
(athaughavin ndma nrpo ... | tasydthaughavati kanya | putras caughavatho 
*bhavat) ; Samyati is father of Ahamydti: (1, 95, 14); Srutdyus’ and Acyu- 
tdyus’. sons are: niyatdyus ca ... | dirghdyus ca ..: (7; 98, 27). In the 
‘puranas we find such genealogies as Kusadhvaja, father of Dharmadhvaja, 
father of Krtadhvaja (and Mitadhvaja), father of Kesidhvaja *), 
This usage is likewise widespread: in OH German Hiltibrant is Heri- 
brant’s: son **); Sigfrid’s parents. were Sigmund and Siglinde ;. Thusnelda 
was | mother’ . nace *) auteraHOw which payed se an important 


8) See also J. A. van Velze, Wanes of persons in early Sarieeett t batatare Tiles 
Utrecht .1938, p, 24 f. and 135. 
, 28) For Tran see A, Christensen, Fitudes sur le zoroastrisme de la Perse antique, 
‘Dansk Vid. Selsk., Copenhagen 1929, p. 17 ff. (“les fils d’un méme pére portent s souvent 
‘des noms composés, dont ou le premier ou le second. élément: est le méme”). Other 
‘instances and particulars may be found in R. Hirzel, Der Name. Ein Beitrag zu 
seiner Geschichte im Altertum, Abh. sichs. Ges. d. Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Kl. 36 (1918), 
‘Uy, p. 32 f. (with references to other works); W. Riese, Alliterierender Gleichklang 
in der franzdésischen Sprache, Thesis Halle 1888; p, 12; 'Kriete,: Die <Alliteration in 
as italienischen Sprache, Thesis Halle-W. 1893, p. 14. : 

30) .-For Iran seo F. Justi, -Iranisches*-Namenbuch, Siniie 1895, p- vur. 

31) ‘The reader might -be referred ‘to F. Es: ies a Ancient indiep historical 
‘tradition, London’ 1922, -p. 95: 

82) See also O. Baidsder: A. Nehring, Reallexikon d. indoparad: Mora eae 
HH, p. 106. For Greek instances see J. Classen-J.’ Steup on Thucydides I, 29. 

* #88) See also G. T. Flom, ‘Alliteration ‘and variation in Old- Germanic RECENT: 
Mod. Lang. ‘Notes 32 (1917), 0 5 2s ; ; 
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réle in the ancient German idioms was a frequent means of marking re- 
lationship: we only recall the Merovingian kings Childerich, Chlodwig, 
Chlodomer, Childebert, Chlothar. The practice is, however, not foreign to 
non-Indo-European languages: in the Malay Hang Tuah, p. 92 VL. Parma- 
diwan’s sons are called Parmadisa, Parmadingka, and Parmadiran. 

In this connection mention must also be made of the very frequent 
use of patronymics and similar words *4), They gave occasion for various 
kinds of partial homophony: MatsyaPur. 45, 22 satyakas tasya putras tu | 
sdtyakis tasya cdtmajah ; VaPur. 97, 8 vasudevakule dhiman | vasudevatvam 
agatah ; Mbh. 3, 297, 60 (sons begotten on Malavi) malavydm,; malava nama. 

‘Primitive’ mentality, also outside those societies, which are, rough- 
ly speaking, not markedly characterized by a modern or rationalistic 
mentality, involves the conviction that terminology is not due to chance 
or accident: PB. 14, 9, 27‘‘ ... by means of the santani-saéman the gods 
connected it, by the samkrti they brought it into good order” (santaninad 
samatanvan, sankrtiné samaskurvan), that the name describes the char- 
acter of its bearer *5)—cf. e. g. also Mbh. 3, 294, 13 (a boy) citre *pi vili- 
khaty asvams | citrasva iti cocyate “he painted horses; therefore he is called 
‘Picture-horse’ ”; that identity or partial identity of names points to 
common origin, comunity of interests, behaviour **), occupation or 
residence 3”). Persons with the same name belong together: the epic story 


of Jaratkaru who promised his ancestors to marry if he might get a wife | 
of the same name as his own (Mbh..1, 13, 29; 14, 3 f. ; 6 jaratkdro jarat- 


karuh | svaseyam anuja mama)—afterwards it appears that such a girl 
has been “held in reserve?’ for him (1, 14, 6)—, may be parallelled by similar — 
tales in other literatures: when in Samoa Matatalalo and Mataiteite have 
met they decide to marry: “TI have found my husband, for our names are 
in harmony” *). It has often been supposed that for the new-born children 


rhyming or alliterating names were chosen in order to make them fit for 


use in poetry %*): in my opinion, this. was, in actual life, no more than a 
more or less casual or accidental motive. What poets invented for-the sake 
of assonance or versification is another matter. To all appearance, the 
fundamental idea was this: what essentially belongs together, has a similar 


name. Hence also the widely distributed inclination to study etymologies. 


34) Yor panskrit patronymics in general see. Th. Grubler, Die Patronymica im 
Alt-Indischen, Thesis Basel, Géttingen 1903; L. Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, 
Paris 1930, p. 236 f. 

- 55) See the ample discussion by V. Larock, Essai sur la valeur sacrée et la valeur 
sociale des noms de personnes dans les sociétés inférieures, Revue de Vhistoire des 


. religions 51 (101), p. 27 ff.; 101 ff. 


36) Cf. also Eusthatius on Homer, P 720 in connection with the two aise 


loov. uudy Exortes dudvejor; cf. also the same on J 251. 


37) Herod. 5, 113 makes mention of two kings of Cyprus, called Dilduunpos and 
* Agustéxumpos. ; 

38) See O. Stiibel, Samoanische Texte, IV, p. 64. 

39) See A. Heusler, in Hoops, Reallexikon d. germanischen Altertumskunde IV, 
231 ff., § 17. Heusler himself holds this view to be “nicht ganz... sicher.” 


XXV 
SENTENCE CONTRACTION 


It will be convenient here to mention also the frequent phenomenon 
of ‘abridgment’. or sentence contraction, — terms which might easily, but 
unjustly, make the inadvertent reader indulge in the thought that one of 
the units forming the utterance has actually been abridged or shortened 1). 
From the very numerous instances in Vedic prose the following may be 
quoted to give an idea of the character of these pairs, or groups, of clauses. 
A very simple type is JB. 1, 6 ahar vai sabalo, ratrih syamah “ s. indeed 
(is) day, s. night” (here the particle vai in the second word group has 
certainly not been omitted; when it belongs to the utterance in its entirety 
it ig not repeated and. is preferentially placed after the first word of a 
- sentence). If the verbal idea of two successive units is identical the verb 
is very often not repeated: AV. 15, 10, 4 (prose); JB. 1, 118 ekaikasyat 
devatdyat hot& vasatkaroti, sarvabhya udgata “for every single deity the 
hota pronounces the exclamation vasat, for all (of them) the udgata’’; 1, 
259 mithundd anyaj jdyate, yajnad anyat ; JB. 1, 5 tayor va etayor atyayanam 
asti, yathaé vaisimyam *) vii syat, setor va samkramanam “es gibt ein Mittel 
iiber die beiden (Seeen) hiniiberzukommen, wie eine Erhebung (iiber dem 
Wasser) oder das Betréten eines Dammes sein wiirde’’. The verb and:one 
or more pronouns or particles are not repeated: AiB. 3, 18, 1 sa gadyatrim 
evagnaye .. . pratahsavane ’bhajat, tristubham indraya ...madhyamdine .. .; 
17, 4; GobhGs. 2, 10, 1 ff. In other cases the verb and another identical 
idea are left unexpressed: JB. 1, 161 sa yo ha sma daksine samudre siiyate, 
yah pirve, yo pare, tam ... ‘(the soma) which was pressed at the southern 
sea, which at the eastern, which at the western, that. . .”. Or itis a genitive 
which is for similar reasons omitted: JB. 1, 258 katarad yajfiasya pirvam, 
katarad aparam “what (is) the beginning of the sacrifice, what the end?” 
Or the subject: JB. 1, 258 yad tirdhvo yajias tdyeta deva eva jiveyur na 
manusyah, y. arvan t. manusya e. 7. n. devah ; GobhGS. 2, 10, 12. Subject 
and predicate are not repeated:-GobhGS. 2, 10, 4 & sodasad varsdd_ bra- 
hmanasyanatitah kalo bhavaty, & dvdtrimsat ksatriyasyacaturvimsad vai- 
syasya. The predicate: GobhGS. 3, 1, 5 ff. gomithunam daksinad brahma- 
nasya, asvamithunam kesatriyasya ... Verb and object: AV. 15, 12, 5; 
GobhGS. 4, 3, 10... iti prathamam. pindam nidadhyal, ... iti dvitiyam 
{the adj. being repeated) “.. saying: ... he should lay down the first ball 


1) See also ch. II. 
- 4) Thus Caland; soe also Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra, Acta Or. 22 (1955), 
p. 56. ; ped she 
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of rice ..., saying: ... the second’. One or more other elements of the 
utterance: AV. 15, 3, 4 (prose) fasya grismas ca vasantag ca dvau paddy 
dstim, sarac ca varsads ca dvau; 5 ete. GobhGS. 2,,7, 2 caturthe mdsi sasthe 
‘stéme vad ‘‘in the 4th month, in the 6th, or in the 8th”; 2, 8, 8 janandd 
dasardtre vyuste, satardtre samvatsare va “ist von der Geburt ab der 10, 
Tag oder der 100. oder auch das 1. Jahr angebrochen ....’’ (Knauer). 

These quotations which. could .be: multiplied indefinitely lead to three 
observations: first, all superfluous elements are as a rule omitted in the 
second (or: in the later) units;.in.the second place: the order of the. words 
which are repeated undergoes no change, the original schema is, as much 
as possible, ‘maintained; Jastly, in these points,-the idiom of these texts 
is in perfect harmony with modern usage (e. g. in Dutch). ‘This implies 
that the usual’ attendant pnenenene such as ear or. ba niet are 
far from absent.. 

For the sake of completeness some iiss fnataniess, may —in addition 
to the relevant passages quoted in other sections of this book —be borrowed 
from mantras: a subst. and a pronoun are left unexpressed: AgvSS. 5, 19, 4 
-yat te caksur divi yat suparne; the subject: AV. 4, 16, 8 yo daivo varuno 
-yas ca manusah ; a vocative is not repeated: TB. 3,.10, 3, 1, a pronoun: VS, 
6, 15 yat.te kriram yad asthitam (ef. Kaus. 102, 2 yat te ghoram yat te visam). 
‘In post-Vedic texts we find: BhG. 15, 6 na tad bhdsayate stiiryo, na sasaiko 
na pavakah ; Manu 2,72 savyena savyah sprastavyo | daksinena ca daksinah ; 
2,133 pitur bhaginyaim matus ca; 2, 155 viprandm jrdnato jyaisthyam | 
. ksatriyandm tu viryatah | vaisyanam dhanyadhanatah | sidrandm eva . 
_ janmaiah ; 2,170; BhG. 14, 10, and with a different order of words: BhG. 
7,12 ye caiva sativika bhava, rdjasis timasds ca ye ; ef. 14, 17. a 

There would be no point in enumerating a large number of passages in 
order. to show the possibilities of variation offered to the composers of 
verses by this essentially natural mode of expression: Manu 2, 52 dyusyam 
pranmukho bhunkte | yasasyam daksindmukhah | sriyam pratyaimukho 
bhunkte | rtam bhunkte hy udaimukhah “(his meal) will procure / long 
life, if he eats facing the east ...’’: ¢ repeats the schema of a completely, 
in-b the verb is for reasons of versification omitted, in d the order of words 
is different; 101 pirvam samdhyam japams tisthet | sivitrim arkadarsanat | 
pascimam tu samasinah | samyag rksavibhavandt: the subst. samdhyam 
is not repeated, instead of japams samdsita we find (japet) samdsinah. 
With synonyms and chiastic order of words: Manu 3, 174 patyau jivati 
kundah sydn | mrte bhartari golakah ; cf. e. g. also 2, 169; 174; 3, 76 ddi- 
iyaj jayate vrstir | urster annam tatah prajah like the English “from the 
-sun comes rain, from rain food, from that the living creatures’. Very 
frequently adverbs, particles etc. which whilst belonging to every division 
of the utterance could have been inserted in the first clause are for reasons 
of versification introduced into one of the following clause3:“Manu 3, 81 
svadhydyendrcayetarsin | homair devin yathdvidhi | pitfn sraddhats ca nn 
annair | bhiitani balikarmand. ; 
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In illustration of the reverse phenomenon, viz. the suppression of an 
element in the first member RV. 10, 103, 3 (= AV. 19, 13, 4 etc.) may be 
quoted: sa isuhastaih sa nisangibhir vasi “he with the arrow-armed, he 
with the quiver-hung, (is) controller” (Whitney-Lanman). Cf. also BhG. 
10, 20 aham ddis ca madhyam ca | bhitindm anta eva ca. Cf., in Latin, 
Plaut. Ps. 440 nam tu quod damni et quod fecisti flagiti. 

There are, of course, also many exceptions, verbs or other elements 
being used beyond requirements: cf. Manu 2, 201 which is a fine example 
of balanced structure: parivadat kharo bhavati, sva vai bharats nindakah | 
paribhokta krmir bhavati, kito bhavati matsari. 

It may safely be assumed that these types of ‘abbreviated repetition’ 
were already a mark of pre-historic expression of thought in the Indo- 
European communities. Here too, there does not seem to be a ponyancing 
argument in favour of the supposition that “in the beginning” or “init- 
ially’” — whatever it may be that authors understand by this oft-used 
phrase —a consistent repetition of the same schema was obligatory. Com- 
pare, in the Avesta, Yt. 10, 11 zdvara jaidyanté hitadibyo, drvatdtem tanubyd 
“asking vigour for their teams, health for themselves’’; 5,8 ké maqm stavat 
ké yazdite . ..; 10, 2 etc.; in Greek, K 84 7é tw” odgrjev dittjpevos, 7} to” éxat- 
owv; B 202 ofte nov év nohéum evagtdusos ott’ evi Bovdg; B90 af uévv? 
évda dhig asnotjatat, ai dé te &vda; Hes. O. 825 GAdote pntover) wéer Fugon, 
Gijote ute ; with variations: A 9 yvopén niovver xai xdotet yeiody; I 45; 
A 76; cf. in Latin, Plaut. Poen. 674 neque nos hortari neque dehortari decet | 
hominem peregrinum. 

What must, further, have been a common feature in the syntax of the 
prehistoric IJ. languages is the occurrence of enclitics and certain par- 
ticles after the first word of the sentence, i. e. in the first member of a - 
sequence of clauses composing a sentence (Wackernagel’s ‘law’ )); ef. 
in Vedic, RV. 10, 82, 3 yo nah pita janitd, yo vidhdta ; in Latin, Ter. Andria 
279 f. ut neque me consuetudo neque amor neque pudor | commovent ...; 
Plaut. Poen. 674 (see above). A similar remark must be made with regard 
to emphatic elements: RV. 6, 9, 2 naham tantum na vi janamy otum “nicht 
verstehe ich den Faden noch den Einschlag”’ (Geldner); in Latin, Plaut. 
Amph. 531 non ego te hic lubens relinquo neque abeo abs te *); Poen. 382. 


3) See J. Wackernagel, IF. 1, p. 333 ff. 
4) For aham, ego etc. see Acta Or. 19, p. 211 ff. 
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a privativum, 94 f.; 97 f.; 102; 254; 340. 

abbreviated repetition, 399. . 

ablative combinations, ‘242... : 

ablativus comparationis, 18. - 

abridgment, 67; 144. 

absolutive, 317 ff.; 321 ff.; 329.: 

abstract entities, 364. a 

abstract formulations, 337 f. 

abstraction, 380. 

-absurdity, logical, 344. 

abundance, 142 f.; 214; 216; 233; 278; 
328; 330; 343; 345.. 

abuse, terms of —, 178. - 

accumulation, 214; 380; 383. 

accumulation of adjectives,; 388.” 

_ accumulation of sibilants, 191. 

eerulsaon of similar phrases, 104; 
7136. 

accuracy, 180; 338; 350. 

accusative, 278 f.; 286. 

accusative, cognate, 273. 

accusative, etymologic, 273 f. 

actual past, 299. - 

additions, 357. 

adhortation, 295. . 

adjective, 240 f. : 

adjective combining with its Bppanite, 
340. 

adjective and derivative combined, 256. 

adjective duplicated, 328. 

adjective in paronomasia, 265. 

adjective repeated, 305, | 

adjectives, alliterative, 194. - 

adjectives, co-ordinated, 363. 

adjuncts, 357. 

adnominatio, 152 f.; 179; 326: 32; 
373. See also paronomasia.. 

adornments, poetical, 120; 128; 147. 

adverb, 148; 240f.; 245; 319; 322; 

, 828 Ff; 332; 398. 

adverb-preverb, 1408. : 

adverb, suggestive force of -, 185. 

adverbs: and‘ adjectives, combinations 
of —, 197. 4 : i 

Saver repeated, 140. 

aesthetic appreciation, 25. cs : 

aesthetic effects, 229; 7233;-341..-.50 55 


aesthetic value, 223; 225; 253;. 297. 
agitation, 211. 

agreement, 243. 

agreement in essence, 365. . 
alamkaras, 8; 13 ff. 

alliterating names, 393. 


. alliteration, VITT; 10f.;.24; 45f.; 69; 


74;.79; 153; 201; 219; 229; 233; 239; 
253 f.;.256;. 258; 259; 268f.;. 274; 
283; 326; 332; 336; 376 f.; 381; 383 f.; 
386; 392; 393 f. : 
alliteration, complicated, 187 i 
alliteration, connective force | of ~, 188; 
187; 193. 
alliteration, exaggerated, 186; 187. 
alliteration, internal, 198. 
alliteration, interrupted, 187;. 195. 


' alliteration, magical function of- -, 


189 ff. 
alliteration as a means of achieving the 
unity. of a verse,. 185 f. 
alliteration, non-paronomastic, 250. 
alliteration, reinforced, 199. 
alliteration, serial, 185 ff. 
alliterative groups, 178; 186; 377. 
alliterative pida, 287. 
alliterative terms, position of ~,' 184. 
alogische Gegensatzverbindung, 342. 
alternation, sense. of --, 71. 
alternative combinations, 97. 
alternatives, 34.f.;.134; 138. - 
ambiguity, 302 f. 
ambiguum, 260. 
amplification, XIX; 255;. 306; 326; 
. 345; 352; 388. : . 
amplification, epanaleptic, 314, 
amredita yamaka, 227. 


analysis, 380. 


analysis (geographical); 343. 

analysis of twin. thoughts, 68. - : 

Sey: -complementary mode of ex- 
pression, 340 f... . 

snalgitent enumeration, 350. 

analytical expression of com EniCHte ry 
thought, 362. 

analytical expression of thought, 130; 

: 1823. 158 f.;.257;.268; 272; 381; 388. 
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anaphora, VI; 24; 46f.; 65; 121; 122; 
123; 169; 179; 216; 217; 227; 247; 
290; 310; 326; 365; 367; 387; 388; 
398. 

anaphora, analytic character of —, 150. 

anaphora, causal, 133. 

anaphora, conclusive, 148. 

anaphora, emphatic, 151. 

anaphora, fourfold, 349. 

anaphora, frequent, 142. 

anaphora, ‘interrupted, 154. 

anaphora, threefold, 158.. 

anaphoric adnominatio, 152 f. 

anaphoric pronouns, 37; 311; 318 f. 

anaphoric repetition, 10; 314; 316. 

anaphoric tricola, 153. 

anisosyllabism, 254. 

Anschluszstellung, 119; 322. 

answer, -38; 158; 173. 

antecedent repeated in a relative clause, 
302 f. 

antistrophe, 362, 

antithesis, 10; 34 f.; 79; 107; 115; 117; 
122; 167; 168; 174; 194; 217; 220; 
233; 257; 271f.; 344;.364; 392. 

antithetie expression of thought, 89 f.; 

- O8 f.; 124; 362. 

antithetic parallelism, 99. 

anya-, 96 f. 

anyatha, 107. 

aphorisms, 188. 

apodosis, 155. 

apodosis, double, 77. 

apposition, 358. 

appositions subjoined, 358. 

archaic style, 220; 221; 226; 247; 286; 
302; 311; 315; 316; 347; 363.. 

archaisms, 43; 1385;:151; 161 f.; 172; 


286; 366. ; 
argument, 119; 156; 160; 287; 294; 
310; 312; 379. : 
arguments, ritualistic, pailosephical ete. 
—, 77; 119; 310. 


arrangement of words, 169; 202; 230; 
254; 380; 384. 
art, archaic, 76; 84. 


‘art, conscious, 36; 129; 161; 223;.227. 


art, poetical, 382. 

artificial style, 227; 238; 257; 269; 326; 
332 f.; 349. 

artistic effects, 216. 

association of verb forms, 124. 

assonance, X; 10; 47; 131; 167; 170; 

- 180; 186; 202; 217; 219; 223; 225; 


227; 232; 247; 263 f.; 258 ff.; 268 f.; 
282; 340; 341; 367; 368; 375; 382 f.; 
384; 393 f. 

assonance, internal, 187; 195; 203. 

assonance, vertical, 230. 

assonant word group, 377; 383. 

assonant words, juxtaposition of -, 
190. 

ASvaghosa, 86. 

asymmetry, 208. 

asyndeton, 72;.292; 340; 386; 387; 388. 

atha, 138; 151. 


- Atharvaveda, style of —, 22 ff.; 92. 


atifayokti, 11. 

attention invited, 130 f.; 27; 233. 

‘attraction’, syntactic, 110; 120; 123. 

attributes occurring at the end of a 
sentence, 356 f. 

attributive adjective, 278 f.; 282. 

Aufiésung, 132. 

Aufteilung, 342. 

aufziihlende Variation, 361. 

Aufzahlung, magische, 385. 

abEnotw, 255 f. 

Ausdrucksverstiérkung, 205; 244; 245; 
251; 255; 260f.; 274; 287 f. 

automatism, 45. 

auto-suggestion, 374. 


bahuvrihi, 320. 

balanced structures, 33; 67; 72 f.; 109; 
117; 1388; 156 f.; 166; 184; 203; 207; 
215; 217; 225; 229; 234; 253; 257; 
270; 276; 298; 300; 305 f.; 337; 342; 
346 ff.; 384 f.; 386; 394. - 

balancements, 32; 65; 68. 

Behaghel effect, see magnitude, in- 
ereasing —. | 

binary expression extended, 346. 

binary structures, see balanced struc- 
tures. 

Binnenreim, 209 ff. 

bipartite assonant phrase, 340. 

bipartite compounds, 343. 

bipartite and non-bipartite ‘structure, 
75 f.; 131; 180; 338. 

bipartite structure, increasing in length, 
346, ; 

bipartite structure, Soning, 216. 

braéhmanas, style of -, 81 ff.; 155; 167; 
349, 

brahmodyas, 306. 
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ca, 367. 
c&... ca, 337; 339. 
eacophony,. 223; 224; 227, 


cacsura, 175 f.; 215 £2; 218 £.; 223; 249; - 


272. 

carelessness, 304. 

carmen style, 22; 27 ff.; 81; 363. 

carmina, 76; 172; 214; 229. 

case-forms,. anaphoric repetition in dif- 
ferent -,.152; 159 f. 

cate fone. in paronomasia, 2665 f. 

ease-forms in polyptoton, 286 f. 

catena, 86; 300; 307 f.; 320. . 

eatenary. repetition, 298 f. 

catenary structure of stanzas, 313 f. © 

causal relative clauses, 303. 

causative verbs in seus etymologica, 
. 280. : 

cautions aspations, 19. 

chain, see catena. é 

chain of questions and answers, 306. 

change in the order of words, 111 f.; 115. 

chapters, successive, 315. 

charms, 189; 220. 

chiasmus, V; 80; 104; 134; 153; 154; 
162; 168; 219; 220; 388. 

chiasmus, antithetical, 124; 126. 

chiasmus, complicated, 123. 

chiasmus at the end of.a long sentence, 
1138, 

chiastic repetition, 353. 

children’s rhymes, 307: 

children's speech, 338. 

chimes, 160, 

classification, .360; 381; 387. 

clause parallelism, 85 f. 

clauses, pairs of, 396. 

clauses, structure of, 347. . 

clearness, 92; 136; 169; 233; 302; 312; 
316. 

climax, 69; 71; 80; 142 ff.; 176; 254 £.; 
265; 295; 300; 364; 384. 

cohesion of the stanza, 216 f.; 219. 

colloquial language, 97; 150; 171; 172; 
173; 181; 198; 204; 209; 244; 261; 
' 263; 341. : 

ae first — longest, 153. .- 

colon, second — longest, 153. i 

comparisons, 82; 84 f.; eee 167. {see 
also similes).- 

complementary connections, 77. 

complementary ideas, 80; 143; 153. 

complementary occurrences, 35; 124. 

complementary pairs split: up, 73. 


complementary phrases or word groups, 
337; 339 f.; 3438; 348. 

complementary terms, 357 f. 

complementary word groups, XVII. 

complements, 337. 

complements, .pairs of, 336 f. 

complete words, repeated, 217. 

completion, 107 f. 

complex communication, 355, 

complex conception, 388. 

complex phrases, 143. - 

complex structures, 355. 

complex utterance, 133. 

complexity, aversion to —-, 151; 159. - 

complicated parallel ' gtructures, "82 
205 f. 

composition with different prencey: 232. 

composition of texts, 154;. 163 ff.. 

compound, 243; 245; 247; 290; 303; 
334; 336; 339 f. 

compound sentence, 80; 118; 315. 

compounds, alliterative, 198 f. 


. compounds, combination of —, 227... 


compounds in connection with figura 
etymologica, 280 f.; 282. 

compounds, the former members of 
which are identical, 266 ff. 

compounds, grouped, 267; 270 ff. 

compounds, paronomastic, 248; 288; 
339. 

compounds in paronomastic construc. 
tions, 260 f.; 266 f.; 269 ff | 

compounds, rhyming, 208 f.. 

compounds, structure of -, 382. 

compounds, syntactically connected, 
270. . 

coneatenating paidas, 314. 

concatenation, 269 ff.; 314; 316; pet f; 
353 f. 

coneatenation, chiastic, 125, _ 

concatenation of thoughts, 80; 123. 

conciseness, 144. 

conecreta, 338. _ 

condition, 363. 

conditional clauses; 135 f. 

conduplication, explicative, XIV. 

confirmation of power, 148. 

conformity, 289. 

conjunctions, 134 ff.; 367. 

conjunctions avoided, 155. — 

conjuration, 374. 

connection, 297. 

connections between phenomena, 167; 
374 f.; 377. 
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connective element, “381. °° . 

consecutive stanzas, likeness of, 351. 

continuation, continuity, 159; 216; 301; 
327 ff.; 330; 334. 

contracted phrases, 66 f. 

contraction, 67; 72; 155. 

contrasts, 79; 82; 110; 120; 158; 254; 
279; 337. 

contrasts, emphatic, °338. 

co-ordination, 133; 316. 

co-ordination, paronomastic, 254. ~ 

correspondence, 73; 77; 131; 166f.; 
168 ff.; 225 f.; 366; 374. 

correspondence, internal, 364: 

correspondence between’ question and 
answer, 306. 

corresponding units, end of -, 215. 

creation,-378. © 

cries, 293. , 

eryptic language, 221. 

culminating point of narrative, 212. 

‘cumulation, 328; 343; 345.. 

curse, 217. 


' daily practice, 334, 

dative, etymologically cognate, 242. 

definitions, 82 f.; 378. ; 

demonstrative pronouns repeated, 303. 

descriptive structure, 294. 

determinate attribute in figura etymo- 
logica, 278. 

deva-, 148. — 

deviation from parallelism, 80 f. 

dharma texts, 86; 338, 

dialogue hymn, 308. 

dialogues, 271. 

didactic device, 88; 102; 136; 151; 
171; 320f.; 345, 

difference between reality @ and expecta- 
tion, 104, : 

dignified style, 276; 286. 

dipaka, 66. 

direct speech, 155 f.; 172; 320. — 

disjunctive anaphora, 135 f. 

disjunctive clauses, 135.: 

distribution, 256. 

distribution of the elements ofa anu 
346 £. 

distribution of paired names, 388. 

distribution of word groups, 184. 

distributive plurality, 325; 327; 329°: 

diversity in similarity, 122. 

divine powers, 371. 


dramatic character al the events, 118; 
157. 
duplicated sanwtantives:: 326. 


~duplication, XVI; 245. :.- 0° ’ 


duplication, intensive, 328, 
double meaning, 10. 
dvandvas, '339. 

dvandvas, alliterative, 198. - 
dwelling upon a detarl, 103, 


seneis words, .208.: 


_effective speech or-language, 181; 303, 


effusions, poetical, 212. 

element of main schema doubled, 356. 

Elementarverwandtschaft, 17 ff. 

ellipsis, 279. 

elucidation, 357. . a 

emotion, 44 f.; 45 f.; 70; 111; 129; 132; 
137; 143; 146 f.; 150; 157; 173; 178; 
181; 204; 207; 211; 212; 229; 232; 
253; 260; 269; 274; 276; 286; 290; 
292; 293; 299; 304; 328; 329f.; 349; 
352; 362; 381. 

emotional duplication, 330 f. 

emotional passages, 297. 

emotional phrases, 341. 

emotional repetition, 141; 

emotional speech,. 344. 

emotional superfluity, 343. 

emotional term, anaphora of --, 141. 

emphasis, 45f.; 97; 102; 106; 110; 
113 f.; LIS f.; 121; 123; 124; 131; 
134f.; 186; 187; 130f.; 142; 149; 
153; 155; 157; 158;. 168; 180; 183; 
190; 196; 207; 223; 233; 261; 263; 
267 f.; 274 £.; 280; 286; 287; 292f.; 
297; 299; 304; 305; 312; 317; 327; 
329; 331; 352. 

emphasis, threefold, 185. 

emphatic duplications, 362 f. 

emphatic elements, 399. 

emphatic order, 178. 

emphatic speech, 344. 

enclitic pronoun, 304; 399, °° - 

enclities, position of -, 74. 

end of stanza or period marked, 200; 
207; 212. ; 

endearment, terms of —, 178. 

enumeration, XXIIM; 79; 83; 114; 117; 
“420 £.; 134; 145; 146; 1513-155; 158; 
159; 168;.175;:.188; 190; 206; 212; 
214.f.; 220;°225; 2473271; 337f.; 
351; 361; 392." . nt 

enumeration completed, 72. :° 


146; 297. 
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enumeration of synonyms, 190. _ 
enumerations, parallel, 349. 
enumerations, paratactic, 362. 


enumerative expression of thought, 381. 


epanalepsis, 352. 

epexegesis, 119; 340; 357; 358 f. 

epiphora, XXT; 154; 169; 303; 307; 398. 

epiphora in non-successive Ne) 364, . 

epitaphs, 233. : 

epithet added, 70; '143.:. : 

epithets, 202; 314; 343; 351; 383; 391. 

epithets connected by alliteration, 185. 

etymologic paronomasia,: 379. : 

etymological arguments, 81; 372. 

etymological compounds, 280 f. . 

etymological connections, 235; 247, 

etymological a a cia 241; 253; 
310; 368 ff.. 

etymological serise, . 244,, 

etymological speculations of authors, 

. 875. 

etymological word group, 377. 

etymologies, XXIT; 396. — - 

eulogies, 384. - 

eulogistic style, 265. 

euphony, 382. 

eurhythmy, 234, 

‘eva, 356. 

evocation, 291. 

évolution process, 307. 

exactitude, 100 f.; 328; 380. 

exaggeration,’ 235; -269. 

examples, 146. 

excitement, 330. 

exclamation, 334; 343 f. 

exclamation, emphatical, 330. 


exclamations, 172; 292; 331; 335; S51. 


expansion, 66; 314. 

expatiation, 132. 

explanation, 102 f.; 312; 354; 356. 

explicative adjective, 358. 

explicative conduplication, XIV.. 

explicative repetition, ‘295. 

expressiveness, 183; 194; 196 f.; 200; 
208. ; ; 

extended repetition, 295... 

extension, 66 f.; 139. 


fairy-tales, 29. 

fait accompli, 174. 

familiar language, 328. 

figura etymologica, XII; 242; 249; 377. 

figura etymologica combining with third 
derivative of the same root, 280. 


- hyperbaton, 


figura etymologica, passive, 281; 283. 

figura etymologica: verb and adjective, 
283. 

figures of speech, 66; OLE; 222; 226. 

final syllables of corresponding units, 
- 215. 

fixed Pee 180 ff; 275; 276; 281; 
836; .346.. : 

flection, 216; 229. 

Formelverlingerung, 346, 

formulaic elements, 42 f.. 

formulas, 25; 27; 34; 42; 43; 65; 92; 
111; 114; 116 ff.; 119; 122; 1380; 135; 
136, n. 27; 141; 167; 170; 189; 192; 

202 ff.; 206; 220f.; 233; 244; 252; 
259; 265; 271; 275; 315; 327; 331; 
334 f.; 342; 345; 347 ff.; 358; 360; 
362 £.; 366; 378; 380f.; 385 f.; 391. 

fourfold enumeration, . 79. : : 

free construction, 147. 

frequency, 325. 

function, syntactic and stylistic, 340. 


gemination, 324 f.; 331 f. : 

geneological signification of names, 395. 

generality, 277 f. 

genitive combinations, 243 f, 

genitive omitted, 397. 

genitive, in paronomasia, 265 ff. 

genitive and verb, 244, 

gerundive in figura etymologica, 275. 

gnomic poetry, 36. 

gradation (see also climax), 142 ff.; 256; 
364. . 

gradation, hyperbolic, 265. 

graphic character of phrases, 341. 

graphic enumeration of details, 338. 

greeting, 132 f. 


half-stanzas rhyming, 217. 

harmony of expression and phenomena, 
385. 

hemistich, contents of — > #odindeds 314, 

hemistichic symmetry, 76. 


‘Herrechnen, 385. 


hi, 157, 

high degree of a quality, 328; 332; 333. 

historical facts, 370. 

homoioteleuton, IX; 13; 25; 147; 153; 
188; 250; 383 f.; 386; 393. 

homoioteleuton, flectional, 225. 

homophony, partial, 394; 396. 

humorous use of words, 234; 258..° : 

250; 251; 287; 290. 5.5300 
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‘hyperbole, 338. _ 

hyperbolic affirmation, 106. 
hyperbolic paronomasia, 265. 
hypertrophy, 235. 

hypotaxis, 134. 
hypothetical conjunction, 134. 


v 

Ben taAcetione: XX; 155; 357; 362; 
372. 

identities, study. ae ~, 85 £ 

identity, 196; 297; 361; 364.. 

identity, magical, 189. 

identity of names, 396. 

identity, partial, 180 f. 

identity of the vowel of the last pane 
bles, 201. 

identity of. word groups, 162. 

illogical element added, 344. 


imitation of an ancient stylistic proce- 


dure, 186, 

imitative words, 178; 208 f.; 221. 

immediate succession of processes, 118; 
124; 322. 

imperative clauses, 142. 

imperative repeated, 304 f.;. 331. 

impressive effects, 348. 

improvisation, 41, 

incantation, 28 ff.; 85; 92; 189; 203; 
220; 221; 238; 254; 275; 3385; 342; 
362; 363; 365; 385. 

increasing magnitude, 69; 126; 254. 

indeclinable elements repeated, 136 ff. 

indefinite subject, 345. 

indefiniteness, 277 f. 

inflected languages, 298. 

initial assonance, see alliteration. 

initial parallelism, 83. . 

initial position, 118. 

initial position of verb, 311. 

initial repetition; see anaphora. 

insertion of a term in parallel word 
groups, 73; 139 f. 

insistence, 150; 331, 

instrumental and adjective, 240 f. 

instrumental in percnoresnt word. 
groups, 239 ff. 

instrumental and verb, 241. 

instrumentalis agentis, 318.. 


intensification, gradual — of the utter-— 


ance, 364, 
intensification of verbal idea, 273. 
intensity, 244; 328; 329. 
intensive-adhortative force, 329 f. 
intensive duplication, 328. 


interjections, geminated, 331. 

interjections, repeated, 203. ° 

interjections, rhyming, 211; 222. 

interpretation of cosmos, nature ete., 
377 £. 

interrogative pronoun, 303. 

interrupted parallelism, 78; 154. 

inversion, 117; 119; 172; 311; 353, 

invocation, 244; 351 f.; 385. 

isosyllabic words, 213. 

isosyllabism, 43; 166; 194; 367;. 381; 
383 £. 

iteration, 325; 327 f.; 331 f. 

iterative compounds, 324. 

itt clause, 313; 319. 


jami, 266. 

jingles, 202; 212; 229; 287. 

juridical texts, 97; 169; 255. 

juxtaposition of assonant words, 190. 

juxtaposition of identical substantives, _ 
295, 

juxtaposition of word-stems, 234 f.; 
249 ff. 


kavya, 86; 160 f.; 171; 174; 179; 215; 
217; 218; 219; 223; 226; 227; 231; 
235; 250; 253. 

Klangfreude, 225; 233; 234; 248; 2538; 
260. 

knowledge means power, B71 f. 


labials, 178; 200. 

last quarter of stanza, 97. 

Lautmalerei, 11. 

AgEtg eloopévn, 316. 

leonine rhyme, 209 ff.; 215 f. 

limbs, substituted for body or pense, 
349. 

line, anaes of, 216. 


_ linguistic feeling, 258. 


litanies, 83; 202. 

literary style of speaking, 204. 

litotes, 93 ff.; 101, n. 43; 105. 

liturgic formulas (see also formnlas), 65; 
138; 167; 168; 244. 

liturgical texts, 349. 

liveliness, 314, 

locative, 325 f. 

loeative, absolute, 114; 309. 

logical connections, 191; 233. 

logical criteria in grouping words, 381. 

‘logical’ order of words, 157; 381. 
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ma clause, 105. 

magic, magical texts, 85; 90; 144 ff.; 
149; 153; 163; 166; 185; 189 ff.; 220; 
221; 230; 238; 243; 257; 291; 301; 
304; 327; 335; 338; 362; 363; 365 f.; 
391, 

magical-religious: sphere, 371. 

magnitude, increasing, 69; 102; 112; 
115; 117; 148; 153; 194; 363; 381; 
384; 388, 

manifestation of power or divine person, 
237. 

mantras, 32 ff.; 120 ff.; 128; 184; 190 f.; 
204; 209f.; 215; 224f.; 321; 335; 
341; 347; 349; 375; 384 f.; 398. 

mantras, structure of —, 74 f.; 384 f. 

maseuline and feminine words com- 
bining, 348. 

matter-of-fact style, 271. 

meaning, 114 f. 

meaning of a term imparting knowledge, 
371. 

mechanical reproduction of a syntactic 
structure, 136; 316; 326; 329. 

melodiousness, 200. 

menaces, 349. 

mental structure, 324, 

mentality, 21. 

metaphor, 234. 

meteorologic phenomena, 237. 

metre, 24; 173; 269. 

metrical form, 26. 

metrical texts, 120 ff. 


metrical units, 127; 137; 161; 182f.; . 
209 f.; 215; 220; 224. ; 
mnemonic value, 25; 188; 190; 233; 


297; 351; 381; 382. 
modern elements, 67. 
modern style, 311 f. 
monosyllables, 224. 
monotony, 110; 169; 

298; 364. 
motivation, 363. 
multiple parallel groups, 83. a 
musical effect, 179. 
mutuality, 123. 
mysteries of the cosmos, 86. 
mystic relations, 191; 224. 
mythical events of processes, 252; 353. 
mythical narratives, 385. 
mythical past and actuality, corre- 

spondence between —, 82; 84; 146. 
mythological figures, names of —, 390 ff. 
mythology, 390 ff. 


171; 212; 233: 


mythopoeic thought, 390. 
myths, 41. 


na ati-, 95. : 

Nachtragstil, XTX. 

naivety, 315; 356. 

namastotra, 384, 

name, XXIV; .147f.; 155; 202; 222; 
248; 360 ff.; 385; 387. 

names, distribution of, 388. 

names, rhyming or assonant, 202. 

narrative style, 99; 118; 119; 271; 294; 
297; 316f.; 320f.; 363. — 

natural speech, 306; 316; 345. 

negation, 137 f.; 151. 

negative adjective, 246. 

negative-affirmative, succession —,. 805 
92. 

negative expression of tbat 99. 

negative particle, 71; 97f.; 102; 137. 

negative phrases, 93. 

negative precedes, 104 ff. 

negative prefix, see a privativum. 

negative repetition, IV, esp. 93 ff. - 

neologism, 257. 5 

nominal group, 214. 

nominal predicate repeated, 348. 

nominal stems, associated, 194. 

nominal stems, combining, 243. 

nominative and genitive, 243. 

non-inflected languages, 214 ff.; 220. 

non-paronomastic alliteration, 250. 

non-primitive style, 81. 

non-recapitulative absolutive, 319. 

non-repetition, 269; 294; 334;.397 ff. 

noun and compound combined, 254. 

nouns, asyndetically coordinated, 340. 

numerals, 305. 

numerals, repeated, 329. 


object repeated, 318. 


_ object, second — added, 355. 


object and verb alliterate, 195. 

omission of an element, 66 f. 

onomatopoeia, 179; 208; 221. 

openings, similar, 162. . ; 

opposites connected, 383. 

opposites, pairs of —, 82; 107; 116; 134; 
339. 

opposites, senianide; 336. 

opposition, 110; 112; 115; 120; 122; 
158; 181; 246. : 

oral traditions, 380. 

order repeated, 38. 
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origin of things, 377. 

ornament, poetical, 9; 12 f.; 327 £. 
“others”, 350. . : 
oxymoron, 254; 282, 


pada, beginning of, 286; 288. 

pada, end of, 274. : 

pada ‘repeated, with extension, 352, 

padas connected, 270. 

pidas, identical, 298 f. 

_ padas, successive, 272; 326. 

padadi-yamaka, 227. 

padanta-yamaka,' 217; 227. ~ 

pairs of opposites, 90;.343. 

paradox, 254; 279: 

parallel groups, irregular -, 139. 

‘parallel groups, multiple —, 83. 

parallel lines interrupted, 78 f. 

parallel processes, 68; 119; 122. 

parallel sentences, 97; 117; 132; 134; 
138. ; 

parallel sequences, - 363. 

parallel thoughtadded, 306. 

parallel utterances, 361. . 

parallel word groups, 65 f.; 134; 348. 

parallelism, 10; 24; 30; 33;°36; 38 ff.; 
45; 65 ff.; 72 £.5.74f.; 76£; 79 £; 82; 
83 f.; 109; 112; 123; 130; 131; 133 f.; 
155; 168; 171;.179; 184; 192; 203; 
216; 246; 297; 347; 354; 360 f.; ; 363; 
365;° 386; 388. 

parallelism, incomplete, 72. 

parallelism, initial, 83. . 

parallelism. interrupted, 83. 

parallelism between myth and ritual 
actuality, 315. 

parallelism, reduced, 117. 

parallelism of thoughts expressed, 68; 
75; 77; 1386;°159; 167 f.; 174. 

parallelistische pvuiluenenoeat 347; 
348 f. See 

Parallels 2 in: nature, in: the cosmos ete. sg 
85. ; 

Pavallelvénss; 46. 

‘parataxis; 129; 316. 

parataxis, anaphoric, 146; 164. . 

parataxis, parallelistic, 145: - 

:parenthesis, 319. 

parenthetical clauses, 299. 

- paronomasia (see also adnominatio), 

‘XI; 24; 181; 184; 

(196 f.; 199; 226; 273; 282;.284; 286; 

291; 341; 364; 368; 369; 371; 377 f.; 

386; 388. 


186; 188; 194; 


patonomasia, complicated, 251. 
paronomasia, emphatical, "259. 
paronomasia, pleonastic, 260. 


paronomastic constructions, caaclnas 


-tions of —, 252.: 
paronomastic definitions, 378. 
peronomastie triplication; 251. 
part instead of the whole, 349.° 
partial identity of parallel eS 168 ff. 
partial repetitions, 347. — 
participles, 246; °317 f.. 


particle added, 70. 
particle inserted, 66; .77. . ¢ 
‘particles, 355 f.;' 398; 309. © 


particles, anaphora of —, 136. 

particles, responsio of —, 168. 

passive construction, 281. 

pathetic passages 69 f.; 143; hei ‘157; 
181; 276; 286; 304; 352. 

patronymics, 396. Ses 

pause, 249; 313. .- 

Pausen, 219. 

peremptory speech, 101. 

periods, complex, 298; 316. 

periphrastie phrases, 143, 

perseveration, XVITI. 

personal pronouri, anaphora- a -, 150. 

phantasy, 229. . 

phenomena of nature, commospondence 
between -, 78.00 2.07. 

philosophers, prose of -, 225, 

philosophical arguments, 77. 


phucnerhy of WeRIO. puehore 360; 375; 


. 877, 
phraseology, 128. 
play upon words,. 372. 
pleonasm, 88; 91... ; pa OS 
plurality of entities co- -cxdlinatad, ness 
poetical finery, 366. ae 
poetics, Indian, 9 
poetry, 26; 41; 128. 
polar phrases, 346. 
polare USES ree, 337 ff.; 343. 
polarity, 19; 364. 
polyptoton, XIII; 247; 254. 
polyptoton, complicated, 290. 
ponderous end, 382. 
popular etymology, 369. 


‘ 


popular formulas, 385. 
popular literature, 135; 161 f.; 271; 302. 


popular phrase, 182; 341. 

popular poetry, 353.. 

popular songs, 46f.; 293; 335; 393, . 
popular thought, 390. 
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‘popular usage, 271;'274; 281. 

positive and comparative: forms of 
adjectives combined, 256. 

positive and negative. expression of 
thought, IV; 71;.121. 


positive and paperieeys combined, 256. - 


power, 374.. 

power imparted by nnivledse! “371 f. 

power. inherent in words, 43. 

power-substance, 244.: 

praise, 130. 

-praslista sandhi, 65. 

prayer, repeated, 299. ie 

prayers, 29; 90; 145; 189; 220; 229; 
338; 384; 385; 391." - 

preamble, 77; 129; 169; 316. 

predicate, position of —, 155. 

prefix, repeated, 340. 

prefixed element added, 142. 

prepositional group, 367. 

prepositions, function of -, 140. -. 

prepositions repeated, 136 f.; 329 f. - 

pre-scientific style, 316. 

' preverb repeated .144 ff; 352, 

preverbs, 256 f.; 320; ‘367. 

preverbs, opposite, 257. 

‘primitive’ mentality or milieus, 25 ff; 
40 ff.; 43; 380; 393; 396. 

primitiveness, 324. : 

primitive speech or style, ie “84; 36; 
37 f.; 40 ff.; 81; 168; 315; 347; 

pemaitive writing, 370. 

principal clause, 309.. 

process, development of '-, 321. 

process, unspecified, 278: 

progressive shortening, : 67. . 

prolixity, 158. : 

pronominal forms combining, 289. 

pronoun, demonstrative, 312. 

pronoun, possessive, 309. 

pronouns, 81; 297; 309: 

pronouns, alliterative conipmaugns of -, 
197. : ee: 

pronouns, Bainated, 329, 

pronouns, resumptive, 309. 

proper names, XXIV; see also: names. 

prose, 26. 

proverbs, 46 f.; 86; 102; 175; 181; 186; 
191. 205; 210; 212; 213, 

' pseudo-compound, 270. 

Resedeoa ological figure, 241; aps : 
280. 

pseudo-etymology, 370; 37. . 


pseudo-paronomasia, 179 f.; 189 f.; 226; 
285; 2389; 240; 242... 

psychical factors, 346. 

psychological point of view, 330. - 


pun, 257 £.;.277; 369; 372; 374.:— 


Piisan, name and character of, 376. 


qualifications, occurring at the end of 
a sentence, 356 f.; 383.. 

quarters of a stanza connected,, 375. 

question, 308 f. 

question, anaphoric emotional, 330. 

question repeated, .39. 

ann 34; 305 f.; 313; 340; 357: 


eaconaltats ae 396. 

recapitulation, 316 f.;-320;. 352. 

recapitulative Bcc : ponpections 
316 ff. 

reciprocity, 275; 285 f.; 287; 280; 312.. 


reciprocity expressed by” repetition of 


schema, 80; °152. F 
recitation in the reverse order, 335... 
recitation of Vedic texts, 92... - 
recitations, 202 f. 
rectification, 293. . 
recurrence of events or ideas, 233. - 
recurrence of larger units, 3165. 


' redundancy, 247; 302. 


reduplication, 178; 324. 

reflection, 293. 

reflection of reality, 257. 

refrain, 46; 91; 163;-164f,; 227; 244; 
295; 299; 351; 353 f.; 362. 

refusal, 105. 

Reimprosa, 30. . 

re-iterated presentation of something 
powerful, 372. 

reiteration, 81;: 314, 

relations, 181. 

relations, syntactic, 191 f. 

relative clauses, 303. - 

relative pronoun, 124, 

relative subordination, 359.. 

relief, 183; ‘218. 

religion, 25; 42. 

religion, language of -, 43 ff; 150 f.; 
163 ff.; 189; 247; 269; 335; 384... 

repetition, XV; 13336 f.; 128; 156; 159; 
163; 172; 178;.181; 211; 220; 222; 

246; 268; 272; 280; 292; 297; 325 ff.; 
“328 f.; 332;.343; 348; 351; 380... 

repetition, adhortative, 295. 

repetition of an adjective,. 305. 
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repetition avoided, 72; 136f.; 304. 

repetition at the beginning of the next 
sentence, 301; 307. 

repetition, catenary, 298 f. 

repetition of central idea, 252. 

repetition, chiastic, 353. 

repetition of compound sentences, 83, 

repetition of elements of a preceding 
unit, 296. 

repetition, emotional, 380 f. 

repetition, emphatic, 297; 301. 

repetition, extended, 295. 

repetition, fourfold, 154; 248. 

repetition of general idea, 320. 

repetition, initial, 301. 

repetition of internal sounds, 188. 

repetition of last word, 210. 

repetition of lines, 307. 

repotition, negative, 353. 

repetition, non-identical, 312. 

repetition of noun after a so-called 
relative pronoun, 279. 

repetition in opening words, 315, 

repotition of a part of a sentence, 300. 

repetition of a large part of the words 
concerned, 81 f. 

repetition after a pause, 37. 

repetition. of preverb, 185. 

repetition of schema, 73; 399. . 

repetition in the same sentence, 304 f. 

repetition of sounds, 211; 268; 377. 

repetition, suggestive, 304; 332. 

repetition of two syllables, 223. 

repetition of terminations, 213. 

repetition of thought, 268. 

repetition, threefold, 141. 

repetition, varied, 299; 352. 

repetition, various, XV. 

repetition of verb, 309, 

repetition of words, 24; 39 f:; 45; 215; 
217; 252; 300; 324 f. 

repetition of two words, initial —, 153 f. 

repetition of words occurring in quota- 
tions, 305 f. 

repetition of words spoken by the inter- 
locutor, 308 f. : 

repetition of a word in another ayntaotis 
function, 285. 

repetition of words (verbs), 366. 

repetitional figure, 232. 

responsio, VII; 24; 162; 217f.; 307; 
310; 312; 361; 362; 363; 365; 367; 
388. 

resumption, 154; 297; 309; 317; 354. 


resumption, emotive, 301. 

resumption of a word after an interval, 
353. 

resumptive pronouns, 309. 

retardation, 295; 321. 

rhetorical device, 297. 

rhetorical motives, 123; 130; 299. 

‘rhetorical’ question, 141. 

rhyme, IX; 10; 45 ff; 79; 117; 124; 
147; 153; 170; 192; 194; 229; 326; 
384; 392, 

rhyme, appearing at mavalat intervals, 
215. 


‘rhyme, piscine force of -, 220. 


rhyme, complicated, 224. 

rhyme, continued, 218. 

thyme, continuous, 201; 206 f. 

rhyme, corresponding, 213. 

rhyme, crosswise, 211;.218. 

rhyme, double, 213. 

rhyme, of first and last word, 219. 

rhyme, flexional, 193; 211 f.; 214. 

rhyme, fortuitous, 225. 

rhyme, fourfold, 218. 

rhyme, impressionistic, 221. 

rhyme, incomplete, 216. 

rhyme, internal, 215 f. 

rhyme, suggestive, 222. 

rhyme (iibergehend), 219. 

rhyming names, 393. 

rhyming verb forms, 210 f. 

rhyming words, strings of -, 211. 

rhythm, 25; 44 f.; 71;.121; 173; 175; 
326; 364; 382. 

rhythmic units, 65. 


-thythmical correspondence, 73. 


rhythmical factors, 346. 

rhythmical schemata, 25; 136. 

rhythmical variation, 122, 

riddles, 306. 

ring composition, 83 f.; 312; 322. 

rite, accompanying text, 354; 371 ff.; 
387. 

ritual, vocabulary of —, 170 f.; 252; 271; 
278; 328; 371. 

ritualistic arguments, 77. 

ritualists, prose of —, 225; 381. 


ripaka, 11. 


sacral language, 45; 69; 143; 220; 354; 
see also: religion. 

same word occurring in principal and 
subordinate clauses, 302 ff. 

same word used at short intervals, 303. 
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sandasta-yamaka, 227. 

oxijpa nat’ doow xai gow, 89. 

schema enlarged, 355. 

schema, influence of —, 35]. 

schema, modification of ~, 129. 

schema repeated, 73; 111; 113; 116; 
150; 171; 172. 

schema repeated in prose, 77. 

schemata, 25. 

schemata of parallel word groups coin- 
cide with metrical units, 75. 

schematic formulation of thoughts, 
81. 

science, pre-scientific, 377 f. 

secondary words, position of —, 74. 

Segen, 30 f. 

semantic relations, 336. 

semantic specialization, 234. 

semantically related forms, 121; 189; 
193; 199; 213; 225. 

semantics, 19. 

semi-primitive speech, 129. 

sentence connection, 133; 184. 

sentence connection, 
316 ff. 

sentence contraction, XXV. 

sentence parallelism, 81 ff. 

sentence, short — repeated, 301 f. 

sentence structure, 347. 

sentence structure, antique ~—,. 86. 

sentence structures, series of identical —, 
78. 

- sequences of nouns, 383. 

serial repetition, 155. 

short clauses or sentences, 129; 155; 
157; 301. 

short words, 224. 

shortening, 67 f.; 

sibilants, 191. 

similarity, 196; 243; 246. 

similarity in sound, 190; 336; 377. 

similes, 10f.; 84f.; 108; 196; 205; 

. 363 f.; 365. 

similia similibus, 220. 

simplex and compound, 321. 

slogans, 133; 173; 188; 233. . 

social linguistics, 338. . 

socio-religious functions of texts, 25. 

solemn language, 69; 76; 153; 233; 302. 

solemn statement, 351. 

Sondergétter, 237. 

Sondersprache, 254; 302. 

sound combinations, 229; 235; 254. 

sound repetition, 178 ff.; 189 f.; 194; 


144; 173. 


recapitulative, 


196 f.; 201; 203 ff.; 207 f.; 211; 213; 
217; 222; 223; 226; 227; 232; 254; 
326; 330; 332 f. 

sound-symbolism, 178; 208. 

sound variations, 218. 

soziale Riicksichtnahme, 94. 

specification, . 357. 

spells, 362; 385; 387... 

Spielerei, 352. 

Sravanaphalas, 41; 299. 

érnkhaliyamaka, 295. 

standard language, 339; 341. 

standing phrase, 346; 378. 

stanza, formation of —, 216. 

stanzas consisting of two parallel pidas 
followed by a double pada containing 
a 3rd parallel thought, 71. 

stanzas, order of —, 296 f. 

stanzas, structure of —, 218; 386. 


‘gtanzas, successive, 161 ff. 


stanzas, successive — linked; 160; 308. 

starting-point for new stage in com- 
munication, 301. 

Steigerung, 330. 

Steigerung, affektische, 264; 288. 

stereotypy, 289. 

stipulation, 363. 

string of eyrneitice! word groups, 
79. 

style of a passage, 20; 128; 250. 

stylistic factors, 118. 

stylistic figures, 368. 

stylistic qualities, 131. 

stylistic theory, 120; 128; 332 f. 

stylistic value, 315; 331; 340; 349; 374 
and passim. 

stylistics, study of -, 8 ff.; se f.; 45. 

subject and object alliterate, 195. 

subject and verb alliterate, 194 f. 

subject and verb deriving from the 
same root, 237 ff. 

subjects, different — connected with the 
same predicate, 388. 

subjects, plurality of, 334. 

subordinate clause,, 116; 156;. 167; 
302 ff.; 309; 312. 

subordinate and principal clause mode 
elled on the same pattern, 84. 

subordination, virtual, 118. 

substantive and: adjective, 192; 214. 

substantive and attributive adjective, 
244, 

substantive and dependent genitive, 
192. ; 
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substantive, gominated, 332: 

substantive in genitive. and: another 
case, 262 f. . ae 

substantive and pistons,” 213 £. 

substantive and verb, 214. 

substantives, two co-ordinated, 193 f. 

succession of facts, 299 f. 

successive actions, 322. 

successive thinking, 292, © 

successive units, 346; 397... 

suggestive force of adverb, ‘185.: 

suggestive force of simile, 196. . 

suggestiveness, 200; 233; 252; 254; 294; 
/ 804; 364; 374; 381. 

sukta, structure of —, 295. 

superfluity, emotional, 343 f. 

superfluous elements omitted, 398. 

superlative, 245; 265: 

suppletion,: 280. 

suspense, 294. 

syllables, number of, 77; 166, 

syllables saved or suppressed, 72. ° 

symmetrical cola, 33..° 

symmetrical repetition, 35 f. 

symmetrical structure, 65; 73. 

symmetrical system, 66. 

symmetrical word groups in prose, 79. 

symmetry, 33f.; 66; 72f; 75f.; 77; 
107; 113; 121; 125; 163 ff.; 166; 169; 
171 f.; 174;.175; 184; 212; 217; 220; 
. 354; 388. 

symploke, 168 ff.;.365 ff.; 381. 

symploke, incomplete or Baonce ts 
169f. . ; : 

synonyms, 123; 124; 180; 303; 336; 
354; 398. 

synonyms, geaancslation of - ~, 180; 190. 

synonyms, alliteration affecting ~, 199 f 

syntactic effects, 374. 

syntactic group and metrical unit co- 
extensive, 77. ; 

syntactic nes 192: 234 fs 239; a 
251. 

syntactic groups Spa 338 f. 

syntactic relations, 191 f.;.213. 

syntactic structures, 191. 

syntactic tendencies, 118. 

syntactic units, 215; 216; 279. - 

syntax, study of —, 3ff.- ' 

synthetic aioe of snonelts 133; 
3412 


ta-, 148; 151; 157,. 
taboo, 45; 94; 202; 299, 


twin ferroulaai 97 ay 


tautology, 193;.205; 258; 354.--- 

technical argument, 289. : 

technical mere. 112; 249; 271; 302; 
315. 

technical’ meaning, 185; 241; 2445 275. 

technical term, 170 f.; 248; ae h 280; 
283, 

technique of poets, - B13. 

tempo of speaking, 346. 


temporal clause, terminal sound Tepe 


tition, -226.- 
terminations, 214f. . 
terseness, 161. 
thema emphasized, 130.: 
thoughts, connection of, 298. . 7 
threefold emotional repetition, 331. 
threefold parallel structures, see: :tricola. 
tmesis, 122. : 
totality, 340; 345. 
traductio, 304. 
transition, 301. 
translations, adequate and inadequate, 
181 f. 
transposition, 112. 
transposition of words, 110; 250." 
tricola, 68 f.; 70 f.;.72; 153; 181; 210. 
trigemination, 69; 331. 
tripartite expressions, 388.. 
tripartite stanzas, 218. 
tripartite structure, 76; 80;.153; 210, 
triplication, 69; .251; 331.. : 
truth, expression of a -, 222. 
twin formula distributed, 346. 
180; 205. 


sindetetatement; 04 f. : 
units, syntactic ~ linked together hadi = 
unity of the pada, 220.' 
unsymmetrical imal uiess 210. 
untrained thought, 349. 

Urbild, mythical, 372.- 

uta, 138 f, 


va, vai, 156; 397. 

vakrokti, 8 acs : 

variation, 67; 83; 93; 105; 107; 108; 
109 f.; 111; 113 f.; 116; 125f.; 143; 

. 166; 170 ff.; 269; 270; 272; 283; 312; 
. 318; 320f.; 322; 845; 356; 364; 388; 
398. ' 

variation, complicated, 1745 320; 361, 

variation, conditioned by versinea won) 
269. 

variation -in : peuienatieal forms, 127, 


wn, 
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- variation in the negative repetition of 


a thought, 91 f. 
variation in the order of the elements, 
76; 123; 127. 


_ Variationsbediirfnis, 335. 


variety, 214. 
Vedic literature, 32 ff. 
verb and adjective, 243. 


‘verb, anaphorically repeated, 148 f. 


verb, cognate to name of action, 276. 

verb, combining with a locative, 242. 

verb, element in an alliterative word 
group, 195 f. 

verb groups alliterate, 195 f. 

verb and instrumental etymologically 
related, 239. 

verb not repeated, 397. 


' verb, position of —, 68; 155. 


verb provided with an object, 277. 

verb repeated, 76; 85; 303; 323; 328; 
341; 352 f.; 374. 

verb repeated by a noun, 319. 


 verba concepta, 43 f. 


verbal compounds combined, 255. 

verbal idea repeated, 302. 

verbose style, 276 f. 

verbosity, 101; 321; 354. 

verbs, complementary, 121. 

verbs, co-ordinated, 214. 

verbs used in magical texts, 373. 

verbs and preverbs alliterating, 197. 

verbs with special TaNSHINES, 277, 

verse, 26. 

versification, 76; 121; 122; 126; 173f.; 
183; 187 f.; 217; 304; 346 £.; 382; 398. 

vertical correspondence, 77;.79; 167 f,; 
171; 174; 184; 217 f.; 222; 332: 365; 
366. 

vertical parallelism, 306, 


vetative particle, 331. 
wt-, 376. ; 
Visnu, name and character of --, 375 £. 
vividness, 110; 111; 142. . on 
vocative, 197; 242 f.; 288; 300; 330 f. 
vocative, doubled, 330. 

vocative, initial, 330 f. 

vocative and verb, 242, 


Wackernagel’s law, 74; 399. 

wish formulated, 147; 351. 

word correspondence, 225; 257. 

word duplication, XVI. 

word group, 6f.; 207; 374 f. 

word order, V; 171; 195; 311; 384, 

word pairs, 182; 207; 336. 

word as power bearer, 189. 

word repetition, 183 f.; 227; 388. 

words connected, 375. 

words, etymologically related, 176. 

words grouped according to PH clogs 
principles, 374 f. 

words of the same grammatical category 
combining, 336. 

words, semantically related, 123 f.; 126. 

words on either side of the caesura, 219. 

Wortspiel, 375. — 


ya- ya-, 334. 

ya-clauses (see also relative pronoun), 
132; 150; 164f.; 256; 358f.; 365. 

yad clause 313. 

yamaka, 153; 199; 207; 217; 223; 224; 
225 ff.; 235; 249; 269; 290; 333. 

yathd-combinations, 268 f. 

yatha.... eva(m) similes, 365. 


Zusammengezogene Satzglieder, 66; 144. 


